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MOUNT     LEBANON    AND    ITS    INHABITANTS.' 


Tbe  Babmarinc  telcf;raph  which  for  a 
short  time  united  the  Old  Worlil  with  the 
Xew,  in  its  firat  message  flashed  forth  the 
glad  words  si>oken  long  ago  by  angel 
voices  in  the  heaving  of  the  shepherds  of 
Syria :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men," 
TTio  time  will  come  when  this  watchword 


'Expoi^  it  la  Ritigion  de*  Druzu,  liri  del  Livrtt 
Stligieax  dt  tetU  Stett.  Par  U.  Siltestke  di 
Sjct.     raris.     183B. 

Biblieai  Rtuarelui  in  PaUitine.  Mount  Sinai, 
and  AraUa  Pttraa :  a  Jovmai  of  Travelt  in  tlie  Year 
1S33,  Bj  EDW.1RD  KoBiNHO.v,  D.D,  London: 
John  Uumy.     1S41, 

IB*  Landi  of  lAe  BibU  ritiud  and  describtd.  By 
JoBli  Wiuoir,  D.D.      Edinburgh:  Whjte.     1841. 

Momi  Lebanon:  a  Ten  Tean'  Raidmct,  from 
1842  to  1862.  tiy  Colonel  Cjiurchill,  SUlf-Officer 
OD  tha  Btitidi  EipediUoD  to  Syria.  London :  Saun' 
dtfis  uid  OOej.    1BB3. 
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of  the  millennial  dawning  shall  be  sent 
continaously,  and  in  its  perfect  truth,  by 
every  electric  wire  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  but  the  agency  that  recently  thiia 
carried  it,  amid  the  currents  of  the  agi- 
tated sea,  has  since  been  rante— aa  if  to 
teach  us,  with  most  imprcs^ve  solemnity, 
that  there  ia  a  great  work  for  os  to  pei- 
feet  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  nniversnl 
eBtabiisliincnt  of  the  principle  it  presents. 
In  an  opposite  course,  the  first  extension 
of  the  same  subtle  power  waa  followed  by 
utterances  of  another  order,  daily  recount- 
ing to  ua  the  progress  of  the  strife  in  tlw 
greatest  siege  of  modern  warfare.  From 
that  time  the  character  of  its  responses 
has  seemed  as  if  intended  to  bring  to  our 
minds  another  lesson,  in  tlic  ofl-repeatcd 
echoes  it  has  given  of  the  world's  woes : 
the  same  series  of  wires  having  startled  u.-* 
with  the  intelligeuce  of  a  revolt  ta  Indi% 
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and  the  massacre  of  numbers  of  our  brave 
countrymen,  attended  with  acts  of  cruelty 
towards  their  wives  and  helpless  children 
which  will  long  exhibit  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  annals  of  crime.  Under  the 
good  providence  of  God  we  were  permit- 
ted to  hear,  in  due  time,  that  the  contest 
had  ceased ;  and  there  followed  the  more 
welcome  notes  of  peace.  We  had  then  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  story  of  blood ; 
but  the  silence  has  been  broken  by  the 
wall  of  martyred  thousands,  slain  amidst 
scenes  consecrated  in  our  meraoiy  by  the 
holiest  associations.  We  were  interested 
in  the  revolt  in  India  by  the  fact  that  its 
promoters  were  our  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  objects  of  its  vengeance  our  own  kin; 
and  we  are  not  the  less  interested  in  the 
atrocities  that  have  recently  been  perpe- 
trated upon  Lebanon,  as  they  take  us  to 
the  land  where  the  woodman's  ax  struck 
deep  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  timber 
he  prepared  was  for  the  most  glorious  of 
earthly  shrines. 

The  mountains  of  every  land  are  a  won- 
der and  a  mystery  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  at  their  feet.  In  the  two  great 
mythologies  of  the  world,  Olympus  and  the 
Himalayas  are  the  realm  of  innumerable 
legends;  the  chosen  abode  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  godlike  from  among  men.  But 
from  the  superstitions  arising  from  this 
source  the  people  of  Israel  were  preserved 
by  the  teachings  of  their  inspired  word. 
Under  the  influence  of  thd  majesty  of  the 
mountain  they  sang,  in  one  of  their  sacred 
hymns :  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh 
the  cedars ;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  ; "  but  it  was  revealed 
to  them  that  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah 
w^s  nearer  to  their  own  dwellings,  and 
that  the  locality  he  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  his  presence  was  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  homes ;  so  that  they  could  sing 
in  more  joyous  melody :  "  In  Judah  is  God 
known ;  his  name  is  great  in  Israel ;  in 
Salem    also  is  his  tabernacle,   and    his 

TJie  DruMS  of  Lebanon :  their  Manners^  CustonUy 
and  History.  By  George  Washington  Cuasseaud, 
late  of  Bcyrout,  Syria.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 
1S55. 

The  Land  and  the  Book :  or^  Biblical  Jlluttra- 
Hone  drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs^  the 
Scenes  and  Scenery^  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a  Missionary  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  London:  Nelson  and  Sons. 
1860. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Disturbances  in  Si/ria^  June, 
1860.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  M:\jesty.     1860. 


dwelUng-place  in  Zion."  The  snow-clad 
ridges  of  Lebanon  must  have  been  regard- 
ed, both  by  prophet  and  people,  with  rev- 
erence and  mncji  mai-vel.  It  was  the 
storehouse  whence  they  drew  the  most 
striking  scenes  of  their  wondrous  imagery ; 
its  name  was  a  synonym  for  all  that  is 
magnificent ;  and  when  the  plains  below 
were  withered  by  the  burnmg  sun,  the 
maidens  of  Israel  would  sigh  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reclining  amidst  its  sheltered  ce- 
dar-groves, or  of  listening  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  its  streams  as  they  came  cool  from 
the  melting  snows;  while  the  stalwart 
man  would  wish  himself  nearer  its  out- 
spread glaciers,  that  he  might  join  in  the 
chase  of  the  gazelle.  We  have  an  insight 
into  the  national  feeling  from  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  who  asked  of  God  that  he 
might  see  "  the  good  land,  that  is  beyond 
Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Leba- 
non." The  inspired  writers  tell  of  its  fra- 
grance and  flowers ;  its  box,  fir,  and  pine 
trees;  its  thistles,  thickets,  and  cedars; 
its  streams  and  snow ;  and  its  eagles, 
leopards,  and  lions.  The  cedar  forests 
upon  its  sides,  though  so  vast  in  their  ex- 
tent, are  declared  to  be  insuflicient  for  the 
fuel  of  a  burnt-offering  that  shall  find  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Lord,  and  all  its  beasts 
will  not  avail  for  the  sacrifice  of  propitia- 
tion. Its  trees  wail  forth  a  mournful  la- 
ment for  the  coming  desolations  of  Israel, 
and  its  deep  ravines  answer  to  the  passes 
of  Bashan  in  their  crj'  of  distress.  But 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  in  that  grand- 
est of  prophetic  psalms,  consecrates  its  as- 
sociations to  a  nobler  purpose,  and  tells  us 
that  such  shall  be  the  luxuriance  attend- 
ant on  the  Messiah's  reign,  that  even  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  corn  shall 
wave,  and  "  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake 
like  Lebanon." 

Like  a  rampart  to  protect  the  land  of 
the  people  of  God  from  the  northern  blasts 
in  the  cold  of  winter ;  like  the  wall  of  a 
mighty  reservoir,  whence  its  streams  were 
to  be  filled  in  the  hour  of  the  summer's 
drought ;  or  like  a  troop  of  lions  crouch- 
ing in  silent  majesty  to  espy  afar  off  the 
coming  of  the  foe,  ready  with  their  thun- 
der-voices to  scare  the  robber  of  the  desert 
from  his  intended  prey,  stand  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon.  They  are  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  run  with  the  trending  of 
the  coast  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
The  western  chain,  known  as  Lebanon 
Proper,  is  the  higher  in  its  average  eleva- 
tion, the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most  nu- 
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T^erouslv  peopled.  The  eastern  chain,  or 
Anti-Lebanon,  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
plain  of  El-Bekaa,  fertile  but  treeless, 
along  which  flows  the  ancient  Leontes ; 
and  as  it  approaches  Damascus,  this  chain 
is  itself  divided  into  two  ridges,  within 
the  forks  of  which  lies  the  Wady  et-Teim. 
The  highest  mountain  of  the  western  chain 
is  Jebel  Sunnin,  about  twenty  miles  east 
of  Beyrout ;  and  the  highest  of  the  east- 
ern, Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance west  of  Damascus.  The  two  moun- 
tains are  a  little  more  than  this  distance 
from  each  other.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  which 
is  to  the  south,  and  somewhat  higher  than 
any  part  of  the  opposite  range,  is  the  Her- 
mon  of  Scripture,  and  the  monarch  moun- 
tain of  Syria,  crowned  through  every 
month  of  the  year  with  a  diadem  of  snow. 
It  is  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  seen  by  Doc- 
tor Wilson  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  he  left  Jerusalem.  The  poets  tell 
us  that  there  are  all  seasons  at  once  on 
this  grand  old  Alp, 

**  Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet*' 

The  eastern  ridge  runs  towards  the  west, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  El-Be- 
kaa, broken  at  one  place  into  a  deep  chasm, 
through  which  the  Leontes  dashes  on  its 
way  to  the  sea  near  Tyre. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Lebanon  is  com- 
posed of  limestone.  The  lower  hills  are 
cultivated  to  the  tops,  and  on  their  slopes 
the  spreading  vine  tells  of  the  grape  and 
gladness ;  the  stunted  mulberry,  of  silk 
and  luxury ;  and  the  gnarled  olive,  of  fat- 
ness and  the  stem  duties  of  home.  The 
hedges  are  formed  of  the  cactus,  bristling 
with  a  thousand  thorns.  It  seems  to 
liave  been  given  to  man  for  this  very  pur- 
pose ;  and  woe  to  the  animal,  whether 
biped  or  quadruped,  that  dares  to  attempt 
a  passage  through  the  formidable  barrier 
it  presents !  The  gardens  produce  escu- 
lents of  all  kinds,  from  the  pine-apple  to 
the  potato  ;  among  the  wild  products  of 
tlie  tield  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowers  we  cultivate  with  so  much 
care  at  home ;  the  orchards  yield  every 
variety  of  the  finest  fruits  of  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  higher  regions  there  are  forests  of 
oak  for  provender  and  fuel,  of  fir  for  tim- 
ber, and  of  juniper  for  the  production  of 
pitch.     In  these  more  elevated  demesnes 


are  found  the  wolf,  the  hyena,  and  the 
panther.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  where 
there  is  no  gi-eat  breadth  of  earth,  terraces 
are  formed  of  large  stones,  built  up  with 
great  labor,  and  presenting  much  ingenu- 
ity in  their  construction.  Look  upward, 
and  you  are  startled  at  the  sight  of  what 
appear  like  the  fi*agments  of  the  steps  of 
mighty  pyramids,  that  have  been  shivered 
by  the  earthquake,  and  thrown  into  every 
manner  of  fantastic  form.  Mount  to  the 
summit  of  that  crag,  and  look  down  if  you 
dare;  you  are  equally  startled  by  the 
sight  of  the  numerous  villages  that  stud 
the  ravines,  with  their  white  convents 
and  fi'owning  castles.  The  scene  is  at 
once  changed  from  cold  cragginess  into  a 
mcture  all  bright,  and  full  of  animation. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  formal  £br- 
tree  has  power  to  make  any  one  weep,  but 
Doctor  Wilson  tells  us  that  when  he  first 
saw  it  on  these  hills,  after  an  absence  of 
fifteen  years,  it  called  up  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations, "  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears.** 
There  are  many  cedars  of  all  ages,  but 
the  only  trees  that  can  have  come  down 
from  the  prophetic  .era  are  few,  "  that  a 
child  may  write  them."  Yet  we  are 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  statement  made 
by  Doctor  Thompson,  that  there  are  more 
cedars  within  fifty  miles  of  London  than  in 
all  Lebanon.  The  air  is  extremely  pure, 
and  to  breathe  it  is  health  ;  but  the  night 
dews  are  heavy  and  chill.  Fever  and 
ague  are  almost  the  only  diseases.  The 
traveler  is  lulled  to  rest  at  his  noonday 
halt  by  the  hum  of  bees,  and  at  night  by 
the  murmur  of  the  waterfall.  In  the  warm 
summer  he  needs  no  couch  but  the  ground, 
upon  which  he  spreads  his  cai'pet,  and 
then  prepares  in  all  simpHcity  for  his 
night's  repose.  Not  long  has  he  to  court 
the  coming  of  sleep,  though  his  pallet  be 
hard  and  comfortless ;  for  he  is  weary 
with  long  travel,  and  his  way  haa  been 
over  the  pathway  of  rock,  along  which 
he  has  had  in  turn  to  creep,  and  dimb, 
and  leap,  like  the  goat  he  has  scared  from 
its  retreat.  The  annoimcement  of  the 
Prophet,  that  "  the  rough  places  shall  be 
made  plain,"  has  a  significance  here  which 
scarcely  belongs  to  it  in  any  other  land ; 
as,  in  addition  to  the  ruggedness  of  the 
natural  rock,  the  stones  gathered  from  the 
gardens  and  fields  are  all  thrown  into  the 
path,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  passing  horse 
have  to  plunge  amidst  the  gatherings  of 
centuries.  The  places  were  rough  when 
the  Proi>het  first  spoke  the  word,  and 
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they  were  rough  when  the  Baptist  repeat- 
ed it  to  his  Ssciples  in  the  wilderness; 
and  they  have  been  rough  ever  since ;  but 
the  time  is  approaching  when  they  shall 
be  plain,  both  in  the  path  of  the  mountain 
and  in  the  spiritual  fulfillment  of  the  pre- 
diction. 

In  Lebanon  there  is  all  that  is  sought 
for  by  the  painter,  the  poet,  or  the  gnm 
anchoret  —  mountain  peaks,  precipitate 
rooks,  deep  ravines,  caves  drear  as  mid- 
night ;  snow  that  yields  not  to  the  utmost 
strength  of  the  summer's  sunshhie;  the 
bright  waters  of  the  merry  torrent,  re- 
joicing with  loud  voice  at  their  escape 
from  the  region  of  storm,  and  rushing 
swiftly  onward  now,  that  they  may  linger 
at  the  greater  leisure  when  they  arnve 
among  the  nodding  lilies  and  the  olive 
groves  of  the  plain  ;  the  venerable  cedar, 
nearly  forty  feet  in  growth  of  girth,  but 
passed  by  as  too  young  when  the  Sidonian 
overseer  marked  the  trees  that  were  to 
form  part  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  vine- 
yards, villages,  and  the  remains  of  gigan- 
tic temples ;  in  the  east,  the  limitless  plain, 
where  the  Arab  wanders,  and  the  sand- 
storm gathers,  and  the  mirage  presents  its 
deceptive  glimmer  ;  and  in  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  bosom  of  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  sailed  on  his  errands 
of  mercy,  and  warriors  many  have  kept 
watch  as  they  came  to  elevate  the  Crescent 
or  to  the  rescue  of  the  Cross. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  their  phases  of  character,  all 
mountains  preserve  an  identity  as  distinct- 
ly marked  as  the  species  of  the  naturalist. 
We  know  Lebanon  by  the  splendor  of  its 
colors  and  the  harmony  of  its  hues ;  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  sunbeam  which,  afler 
it  has  brought  out  every  tree  and  rock  in 
the  clearest  outline,  throws  upon  the  en- 
tire mass  that  rises  in  stately  grandeur  be- 
fore our  vision  every  variety  of  tint,  and 
causes  it  to  become  the  richer  and  more 
attractive  the  longer  we  gaze.  In  the 
same  glance  we  can  see  the  clear  blue  of 
the  ocean  creek  and  its  green  islets ;  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  mountain  moor,  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  vineyard,  the  radiant 
red  of  the  towering  crag,  and  the  pure 
white  of  the  untrodden  snow ;  and  there 
are  times  when  the  two  great  ranges, 
glowing  in  the  golden  sunset,  are  like  the 
oortals  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  temple, 
in  which  many  myriads  may  worship  God. 

This  vision  of  "  the  head  of  Lebanon  " 
may  pass  away ;  and  we  now  turn  from 


the  mountain  in  its  immensity  to  the  tribes 
that  live  within  its  fastnesses  and  cultivate 
its  wolds.    At  once  we  see  that  there  is 
among  them  an  entire  want  of  homogene- 
ousness.    The  blood  of  the  Hivites,  who 
"  dwelt  in  Mount  Hermon,"  may  still  man- 
tle in  the  men  who  rush  past  us  in  pride 
and  power,  scaling  the  mountain  pass  as 
if  well  conscious  of  their  hereditary  great- 
ness and  of  their  present  prowess.     But 
there  is  scarcely  any  one,  unless  it  be  the 
Jew,  who  can  tell  whence  he  came,  or 
who  was  the  father  of  his  race.    The  rami- 
fications of  his  lineage  may  extend  to  ev- 
ery nation  whose  name  is  recorded  upon 
classic  or  sacred  page.     Each   separate 
tribe  has  a  story  of  its  own,  full  of  inci- 
dent ;  and  if  our  readers  reposed  under 
the  shade  of  the  palm  tree,  lulled  by  the 
music  of  its  waving,  we  might  hope  that 
they  would  listen  to  its  recital  at  length, 
like  true  Orientals ;  but  our  home  is  amid 
the  activities  and  happy  exigencies  of  the 
West,  where  the  oil-repeated  ejaculations 
of  the  East  are  exchanged  for  one  of  an- 
other order,  short  but  significant :  "  We 
have  no  time."     Yet  there  are  two  of 
these  races  we  may  not  dismiss  in  so  sum- 
mary a  manner.     The  voice  of  a  mother 
is  heard  in  mournful  appeal ;  and  as  she 
stands  before  us  haggard  and  weeping, 
she  tells  us  that  since  the  vine  before  the 
lattice  of  her  then  full  storeroom  put  forth 
its  present  leaves,  she  has  lost  her  hus- 
band, her  father,  her  brothers,  and  her 
sons;  all,  all  have  been  slain.     But  her 
further  words  are  lost  in  the  harrowing 
howl  always  sent  forth  by  the  females  ot 
Lebanon  in  times  of  deep  distress.     This 
woman  is  a  Maronite.    There  are  thou- 
sands in  this  helpless  position  as  we  write ; 
and  they  tell  us  that  the  men  by  whom 
the  warfare  has  been  principally  carried 
on,  in  which  all  their  male  relatives  have 
been  slain,  and  all  their  property  harried 
or  burnt,  were  Druses.     The  Maronites 
and  Druses :  who  are  they  ? 

The  Maronites  are  a  sect  of  Christians 
resident  upon  Lebanon ;  and  they  are  to 
the  other  churches  of  the  mountain  what 
the  Bedouins  are  socially  to  the  races  that 
inhabit  the  borders  of  the  desert.  They 
boast  that  they  have  ever  formed  part  of' 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  their  superior  orthodoxy; 
thus  uplifting  against  themselves  in  stern 
hostility  the  hand  of  every  man  -who  be- 
longs to  another  community.  They  say 
it  would  bo  less  offensive  to  God  to  wor- 
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ship  in  the  mosque  than  in  the  church  of 
a  schismatic.  But  the  obscurity  in  which 
their  ecclesiastical  origin  is  shrouded  makes 
their  pretensions  appear  absurd.  They 
profess  to  derive  their  name  from  Maro ; 
but  we  have  Maro  the  Monk,  who  lived  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
Maro  the  Patriarch,  who  flourished  about 
three  hundred  years  later.  From  which- 
ever of  these  two  their  name  has  come,  it 
is  evidently  that  of  a  person,  and  not  of  a 
country ;  which  would  indicate  that  their 
origin  must  have  been  either  in  a  reforma- 
tion or  a  schism.  They  can  not,  therefore, 
always  have  belonged  to  Rome.  This 
fact  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  earlier 
writers  on  Church  history,  and  they  have 
several  usages  peculiar  to  themselves  that 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  were 
infected  by  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and 
in  the  year  1180  were  brought  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pope ;  they  are  "now  re- 
garded as  more  devoted  to  the  Papacy 
than  any  other  of  the  churches  of  the 
East. 

The  Patnarch  is  chosen  in  secret  con- 
clavcj  but  must  receive  the  approbation  of 
tl»e  Pope,  and  a  pelisse  of  honor  is  sent 
him  by  the  Governor  of  Lebanon.  From 
his  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  "The 
Patriarch  is  our  Sultan,"  say  the  Maro- 
nites.  His  winter  residence  at  Kanobin 
was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  one  of 
the  earliest  Protestant  converts,  Asaad 
Shidiak.  There  are  eight  regular  and 
four  titular  bishops.  The  priests  are  about 
a  thousand  in  number.  They  may  marry 
before  ordination,  but  not  aft;er ;  and  most 
of  the  parish  priests  are  married,  some  of 
them  having  large  families.  The  women 
are  wisely  forbidden  to  confess  to  celi- 
bates. The  communion  is  given  in  both 
kinds,  the  bread  being  dipped  in  wine  be- 
fore it  is  presented  to  the  laity.  The  peo- 
ple are  taught  that  the  priest  is  more  hon- 
orable than  an  angel,  "  because  the  angel 
is  a  minister  and  servant  of  God,  whereas 
the  priest  can  command  God  to  descend 
from  heaven,  a«  in  the  mass ! "  Tliey 
have  colleges  and  schools  of  some  repute, 
but  the  ability  to  read  is  not  general 
a.mong  their  people.  The  college  at  Rome, 
for  the  education  of  a  select  number  of 
their  youths,  was  founded  by  Gregory 
Xm. ;  and  its  alumni  do  good  ser- 
vice for  the  Pope  on  their  return  to  Leba- 
non. The  priests  do  not  preach,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances;  and 
both  the  priests  and  their  people  are  in 


ignorance  of  the  true  privileges  presented 
by  the  Gospel.  With  an  ingenuity  that 
is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  priestly  as- 
sumption, they  sell  sites  in  the  golden  area 
of  heaven  to  their  deluded  parishioners. 
The  convents  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  Kesrouan,  the  whole  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  sacred  ground.  They  occupy 
the  most  romantic  positions,  and  great 
pains  are  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  monastic  do- 
main. The  monks  may  eat  fish,  but  not 
flesh ;  and  they  may  take  snuff,  but  must 
not  smoke  tobacco.  The  landed  property 
of  the  convents  is  said  to  include  "  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain." It  is  at  the  convent  "  the  best  silk, 
the  best  oil,  the  best  wine,  and  the  best 
confectionery  are  to  be  found ; "  and  if 
the  following  computxis  of  the  provisions 
in  their  storehouse  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
there  is  no  lack  of  good  cheer  the  year 
round :  "  Huge  jars  of  oil,  butter,  wine, 
olives,  pickles,  dibs,  and  honey;  baskets 
full  of  rice  and  lentils,  huge  sacks  full  of 
wheat,  mountains  of  onions,  pyramids  of 
figs,  dried  fruit,  and  nuts,  ana  festoons  of 
dried  herbs  and  red  chillies."  In  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  court  are  piled  up  heaps  of  dry 
faggots  for  the  winter's  fires.  But  we 
forbear  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of 
the  monks,  when  we  remember  how  many 
of  these  monasteries  are  at  the  present 
moment  empty — the  provisions  pillaged, 
and  the  gatherers  killed.  We  would  that 
henceforth  they  might  remain  unoccupied 
for  ever,  i^  ui stead  of  the  monk,  there 
should  be  the  minister  of  truth  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  solitude  of  the  convent,  the 
graces  and  gladness  of  the  household  liv- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
Christ.  To  prevent  the  monks  from  form- 
ing local  attachments,  they  were  required 
to  itinerate  in  rotation,  from  convent  to 
convent.  There  are  no  mendicants  among 
them,  but  there  are  several  villages  from 
which  it  is  the  custom,  even  for  those  who 
are  rich  or  well  to  do,  to  wander  about  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ask  alms, 
in  order  to  gain  merit. 

The  Maronite  population  of  Lebanon  is 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand souls ;  and  there  may  be  about  forty 
thousand  of  the  same  name  in  other  places. 
About  twenty  thousand  are  trained  for  war. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  moun- 
tain races ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the 
language  of  the  service  books  of  their 
Church  is  Syriac,  we  have  a  key  present- 
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ed  by  which  we  can  learn  their  origin  as 
a  nation.    We  are  thus  led  to  regard  them 
with  some  reverence,  as  the  descendants 
of  men  who  once  lived  in  the  more  sacred 
localities  of  the  sonth.     From  the  plains 
of  Jadea  and  Samaria,  and  the  hills  of  the 
nearer  Galilee,  they  must  have  been  driv- 
en by  the  hand  of  the  persecutor;  and 
they  thus  became  exiles  from  their  homes 
in  Israel  for  Christ's  sake.    It  is  a  wonder 
that  they  still  exist.    They  have  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the   Bedouin 
from  the  desert,  the  crusader  from  his  dis- 
tant fatherland,  the  rapacious  Turk,  issu- 
ing in  wild  array  from  the  portals  of  the 
pasha's  tower,  and  against  the  Druse  from 
every  defile  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by 
his  race.     But  though  often  conquered, 
they  have  again  broken  away  from  the 
power  of  the  oppressor;   and,  like   the 
skaking  of  the  dews  of  Hermon  from  their 
rough  capotes,  they  have  driven  the  ty- 
rant from  their  valleys,  and  once  more  be- 
come a  prosperous  people. 

The  Druses  inhabit  the  western  and 
southern  slopes  of  Lebanon,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  Anti-Lebanon.  They  are  said 
to  number  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
Their  territory  extends  southward  as  far 
as  Tyre  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  Sidon  to 
Damascus  would  approach  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  places  that  have  become 
celebrated  in  the  present  war.  They  are 
principally  descended  from  tlie  Arabs  of 
the  plain,  who  about  a  thousand  years  ago 
fled  to  the  mountains  for  refuge  from  the 
oppressions  of  an  unprincipled  ruler.  The 
name  of  this  remarkable  people  originated 
as  the  designation  of  a  sect ;  but  as  they 
have  generally  been  united,  with  a  few  in- 
significant exceptions,  under  one  political 
authority,  they  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  separate  people.  Under  either  as- 
pect, their  historv  presents  much  that  is 
romantic  and  wila. 

It  has  sometimes  been  received  as  a  re- 
proach peculiar  to  Christianity,  that  its 
professors  are  divided  into  so  many  sects, 
who  oppose  each  other  with  bitterness  of 
spuit  and  constancy  of  strife.  But  in  or- 
der to  see  the  principle  of  religious  hostil- 
ity carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  we 
must  study  the  records  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, in  which  the  sects  that  present  them- 
selves are  numberless,  and  their  mutual 
antagonism  of  a  character  the  fiercest  and 
most    implacable.     When  the  religious 

Erocessions  of  the  Shiites,  as  they  cele- 
rate  yearly  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali, 


are  encountered  by  the  Sonnites,  there  is 
contention,  and  sometimes  deadly  conflict. 
These  are  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
Islam,  but  each  of  them   is  again  subdi- 
vided into  innumerable  sections  or  com- 
munities, all  of  which  are  known  by  some 
distinctive  doctrine  or  other  characteristic. 
From  the  Shiites  proceeded,  with  inter- 
mediate schools,  the  Batinites,  or  Esoter- 
ics, who  assert  that  every  exterior  thing 
has  an  inner  one  corresponding:  with  it, 
and  that  every  passage  of  the  Koran  has 
an  internal  allegorical  meaning.     This  ca- 
non of  interpretation,  as  in  Christianity, 
opens  wide  the  door  for  the  wildest  specu- 
lations, the  more  dangerous  as  they  pro- 
fess to  be  founded  upon  the  text  of  truth. 
About   four  hundred   years   after   the 
Hegira,  at  a  time  when  these  doctrines 
were  in  the  ascendant,  there  reigned   in 
Egypt  the  Caliph  Hakim  Biamrillahi,  the 
sixth  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty.     His  acts 
were  those  of  a  savage  and  a  madman. 
He  forbade  the  women  of  Egypt  to  a|>- 
pear  in  the  street  on  any  pretext ;    and 
would  allow  no  one  to  make  a  shoe  for  a 
female's  foot,  thus  obliging  them   to  re- 
main at  home.     It  is  said  that  no  fewer 
than  thirty  thousand  churches  and  mon.is- 
teries  were  destroyed  by  his  command. 
It  was  made  a  criminal  offense  to  buy  or 
sell  with  the  Christians,  who   were   re- 
quired, when  in  public,  to  wear  blue  gar- 
ments and  a  dark  turban,  and  to  carry  im- 
mense crosses  suspended  from  their  necks. 
On  hearing  of  the  deception  practiced  an- 
nually in  the  pretended  descent  of  the  holy 
fire,  he  commanded   the   Church   of  the 
Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  it 
takes  place,  to  be  destroyed.     Three  or 
four  years  before  his  death,  Mohammed 
ben  Israel  Darasi,  a  teacher  belonging  to 
the  Batinites  who  had  come  from  Persia, 
entered  his  service  and  became  an  espe- 
cial favorite  at  the  palace.    In  return  for 
the  favors  received  from  the  Caliph  he 
publicly  ascribed  to  his  master  divine  hon- 
or and  majesty ;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  teach  this  doctrine  in  the  mosque,  from 
a  book  he  had  written,  he  was  violently 
assaulted,  and  escaped  with  diflliculty  from 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  worshipers.     By 
the  advice  of  Hakim    he  fled  to  Syria, 
and  began  to    propagate    his  doctrines 
among  the  races  dwelling  on  Lebanon, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    In  less 
than  ten  years  nearly  all  the  Arab  tribes 
that  had  become  located  here  professed 
the  religion  of  the  Druse.    Li\nLng  at  a 
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distance  from  the  place  of  Mohammed's 
power,  and  their  fathers  never  having 
joined  in  the  forays  of  the  prophet,  or 
reaped  the  pillage  of  his  battles,  they  were 
le?«  attached  to  his  faith  than  its  other 
adherents.  It  is  supposed  that  Darasi 
perished  in  a  battle  with  the  orthodox 
Moslem  from  the  plain,  as  they  resolutely 
opposed  him,  and  he  had  to  defend  him- 
self constantly  from  their  attacks. 

But  although  the  name  of  the  Druses  is 
derived  from  this  Persian,  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  founder  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  most  eminent  of  their  wiiters^ 
regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and  call  him 
by  many  opprobrious  names,  such  as  Sa- 
tan, and  the  Calf.  There  was  a  turban 
maker,  called  Hamsa,  and  surnamed  Hadi, 
the  Leader,  from  whom  Darasi  received 
the  instructions  that  induced  him  to  deify 
the  caliph.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  Hakim  himself  was  the  real  author  of 
this  impious  assumption,  and  that  the  oth- 
ers became  his  agents  of  proselytism,  by 
the  promise  of  a  royal  reward.  The  sect 
grew  in  influence,  until  the  cadi,  when  in 
the  mosque,  was  summoned  to  embrace 
the  new  faith ;  but  the  attempt  was  fatal 
to  the  neophyte  who  made  it,  as  he  and 
liis  attendants  were  slain.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  caliph  was  equal  to  the  credu- 
lity of  his  disciples.  When  the  divine 
name  was  ascribed  to  him  he  willingly  re- 
ceived it,  and  openly  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  benefi- 
cent Nile,  from  which  the  land  received 
all  its  luxuriance,  and  the  people  all  their 
prosperity.  The  salutation  he  received 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  was :  "  Hail 
thou  one,  and  only  one,  who  ffivest  life 
and  death,  who  bestowest  nches  and 
doomest  men  to  poverty  I  "  Though  pro- 
fessedly an  incaraation  of  God,  his  super- 
stitious fears  betrayed  that  he  was  man ; 
for,  whilst  receiving  divine  honors,  he 
trembled  at  the  forebodings  of  his  horo- 
scope, which  told  him  that  on  a  certain 
night  he  would  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger.  The  signs  of  the  sky  warned  him 
that  the  hour  was  come ;  but  he  set  off, 
attended  only  by  a  single  slave,  to  the 
Mount  of  the  Mokattam,  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Cairo  now  stands,  and  was  slain 
on  the  way.  The  assassins  were  sent  by 
his  sister,  who  put  to  death  all  who  were 
privy  to  the  transaction,  and  buried  his 
corpse  in  the  palace.  The  suddenness  of 
liis  disappearance,  and  the  mystery  with 
which  It  was  invested,  gave  additional 


strength  to  his  cause.  It  was  given  out 
that  he  had  been  taken  away  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  men,  and  that  all  pre- 
sent search  for  him  would  be  attended  with 
disappointment ;  but  that  when  the  times 
should  be  more  propitious,  he  would  again 
appear,  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  his  suprem- 
acy. Our  wars  with  Cluna  have  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Druses,  as  they  sup- 
pose it  is  in  this  far  land  he  is  next  to 
have  his  advent. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  sect,  Hamsa, 
still  lived.  He  is  called  "  the  channel  of 
the  divine  ordinances,"  "  the  revealer  of 
the  will  of  the  Most  High,"  and  "  the  son 
of  suns."  From  a  place  of  concealment 
he  wrote  several  works  which  are  regard- 
ed as  the  oracles  of  the  Druses.  The  writ- 
ings they  possess  are  numerous.  There 
are  constant  references  in  them  to  facts 
recorded  by  the  Evangehsts,  but  with 
some  distortion  of  the  truth.  We  may 
cite  an  instance  from  the  writings  of  Biha- 
eddin,  the  fifth  of  the  impersonations  after- 
wards to  be  named.  "  In  that  hour  of 
affliction,"  he  says,  "  in  that  moment,  sa- 
cred only  to  a  chosen  few,  Jesus  took 
bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  unto  them, 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  For  this  b  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  for  which 
much  blood  shall  be  spilt,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins."  Thus,  the  blood  to  be  shed 
is  not  that  of  the  pne  Redeemer,  but  the 
blood  of  many,  in  the  carnage  of  the  war> 
rior's  combat. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  one  God,  un- 
known and  unknowable;  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Judge  of  the  universe. 
We  can  not  speak  of  him  by  comparison, 
or  by  negation.  "  He  is,"  is  all  we  can 
say  of  liim ;  and  if  we  go  frirther  than 
this,  we  bring  in  the  human  element,  and 
therefore  fiiil  to  set  forth  the  truth.  There 
can  be  no  representation  of  God  beside 
the  form  of  man,  who  reflects  the  image 
of  God,  as  the  mirror  reflects  the  object 
before  which  it  is  placed ;  and  man  is 
chosen  to  be  the  vail  of  God  as  being  the 
noblest  work  of  his  creatures.  There 
have  been  nine  avatars  of  the  one  God, 
who  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  men,  bat 
without  man's  impurity  or  corruption. 
They  were  not  properly  incarnations. 
God  did  not  become  flesh,  but  assumed 
the  vail  of  flesh  ;  as  the  man  who  puts  on 
a  robe  is  still  distinct  from  the  robe«    The 
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DrtueB  admit  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in 
opposition  to  Islam,  and  think  that  pre- 
destination is  irreconcilable  with  eternal 
justice.  There  are  five  inyisible  intelli- 
gences of  a  superior  order,  all  of  whom 
have  been  impersonated  in  as  many  Druse 
teachers,  of  whom  Hamsa  was  the  chief. 
These  intelligences  are  regarded  as  medi- 
ators in  behalf  of  those  who  in  earnest 
seek  wisdom.  The  souls  of  men  migrate 
into  other  human  bodies,  and  rise  to  high- 
er grades  of  intelligence,  by  an  attention 
to  outer  duties  and  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will.  In  the  religions  that  appeared 
in  the  ages  preceding  Hakim  there  was  a 
mixture  of  truth ;  but  these  were  only  as 
starlight  revelations,  all  of  which  were  to 
be  overpowered  by  the  radiance  of  the 
full-orbed  sun,  which  rose  in  its  perfect 
majesty  when  the  system  of  the  Druses 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

They  have  seven  great  precepts :  1.  To 
speak  the  truth.  2.  To  render  to  each 
other  mutual  assistance.  3.  To  renounce 
all  error.  4.  To  separate  entirely  from 
the  wicked  and  the  ignorant  5.  To  as- 
sert, on  all  occasions,  the  everlasting  unity 
of  God.  6.  To  be  submissive  under  triaL 
7.  To  rest  contented  in  whatever  situa- 
tion they  may  be  placed,  whether  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  The  first  is  the  principal  pre- 
cept. But  these  obligations  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  force  when  intercourse  is 
held  with  the  unbeliever.  Of  their  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonies  we  have  little 
information  of  a  character  upon  which  we 
can  rely.  In  their  temples  there  are  no 
ornaments,  and  their  sacred  edifices  are 
found  among  the  shadows  of  high  trees, 
or  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They 
have  no  prescribed  rites,  and  do  not  offer 
prayer.  When  outwardly  conforming  to 
the  practices  of  other  sects,  they  refrain 
from  the  prayer  of  the  heart.  There  are 
instances  in  which  a  spirit  more  in  accord- 
ance with  man's  weakness  is  manifest ;  but 
even  then  there  is  inconsistency  between 
the  profession  and  the  practice.  An  okkal, 
on  visiting  Damascus,  as  we  learn  from 
Colonel  Churchill,  having  alighted  at  the 
house  of  a  sheikh  of  Islam,  the  two  friends 
entered  into  conversation,  when  the  sheikh 
asked  the  Druse  if  there  were  any  true 
Mussulmans  in  his  country.  He  replied 
that  there  were,  and  that  they  read  the 
Koran.  He  was  requested  to  show  how 
they  prayed.  "  Who  is  without  prayer  ?  '* 
was  tne  reply.  But  the  sheikh  then  wish- 
ed to  know  in  what  manner  prayer  ought  I 


to  be  presented  to  God.  The  okkal  pro- 
ceeded to  say :  "  When  I  enter  the  house 
of  God  I  endeavor  to  do  so  with  pure 
thoughts  and  a  clean  heart,  and  call  out, 
^  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Moham- 
med the  prophet  of  God.'  I  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  book  with  an  earnest  and 
teachable  spirit.  I  look  down  in  contri- 
tion and  penitence ;  and,  bowing  down  my 
head,  kiss  the  earth,  praying  that  I  may 
bo  enabled  to  walk  in  humility  and  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  resign  myself  in  all 
things  to  his  will  and  decrees ;  to  think 
that  heaven  is  on  my  right  hand,  and  hell 
on  my  lefl;  and  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
wherever  I  go,  I  am  always  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  that  he  is  ever  before 
me.  That  is  enough."  His  host  of  the 
city,  turning  to  those  present,  said :  "  All 
your  prayers,  compared  to  that,  are  use- 
less." 

The  okkals  are  the  more  devoted  pro- 
fessors of  the  Druse  religion,  and  they  may 
be  of  either  sex.  They  are  not  priests, 
and  neither  teach  nor  exercise  discipline. 
They  must  remain  a  year  on  trial  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the 
fraternity ;  after  that  they  may  wear  a 
white  turban,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity 
they  are  to  cultivate.  They  dress  in  plain 
garments,  wearing  no  ornament,  and  are 
required  to  be  simple  in  their  manners, 
and  carefril  in  their  mode  of  speech.  At 
their  funerals  they  receive  marks  of  great 
respect;  and  their  tombs  are  afterwards 
visited  by  the  superstitious,  who  worship 
the  departed  spirit,  and  deposit  candles 
or  ornaments  in  the  vault  of  the  deceased. 
Hymns  are  sung  in  the  Druse  temples, 
and  the  people  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  books ;  they  eat  figs  and  raisins  to- 
gether, at  the  expense  of  the  community ; 
and  all  matters  of  public  interest  are 
brought  before  a  select  coimcil.  They 
thus  combine  in  one  service  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  elements.  They  have 
a  golden  cal^  covered  with  secret  charac- 
ters, which  IS  kept  in  a  sacred  chest ;  but 
whether  it  symbolizes  some  object  of  ven- 
eration, or,  as  some  say,  is  intended  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  dangers  attendant  on 
the  errors  of  Darasi,  whom  they  call  in 
derision  ^Mhe  Cal^"  is  not  ascertained 
with  certainty. 

The  Druses  are  extremely  sensitive 
when  inquiries  are  made  of  them  respect- 
ing their  religious  practices,  and  usually 
parry  the  question  by  some  evasive  reply. 
A  Druse,  met  with  by  Doctor  Wilson,  at 
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Hasbeiya,  told  him  that  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  their  creed  and  observr 
ances  and  those  of  the  orthodox  Mussel- 
mans  ;  whilst  othere  tell  us  they  respect 
Christ  and  abhor  Mohammed.  No  one 
has  been  more  favorably  situated  than 
Colonel  Churchill  for  learning  their  real 
sentiments  and  customs ;  but  even  he  was 
not  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  their  fiiith.  "  Two  objects,"  he 
says,  "  engrossed  my  attention — ^the  re- 
ligion of  tiffe  Druses,  and  the  past  history 
of  the  races  which  now  occupy  the  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Lebanon.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  make  the  terms  of  extreme  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  which  existed  between 
myself  and  the  Druses  available  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  myself  on  the  first 
of  these  points.  Sheikhs,  okkals,  and 
peasants  alike  baffled  my  inquiries,  either 
by  jocose  evasions,  or  by  direct  negation." 
The  writings  of  the  Druses,  as  trans- 
lated by  De  Sacy,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  system  is  elaborated,  take  us 
to  the  further  East,  as  certainly  as  the  au- 
rora of  the  early  dawn  tells  the  traveler 
of  the  desert  in  what  direction  he  is  to 
look  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  We  do  not 
find  in  them  the  poetry  of  the  imagination, 
or  earthly  imagery  carried  to  extrava- 
gance or  absurdity,  and  having  the  passions 
for  the  arena  of  their  influence.  We  have 
rather  the  expression  of  a  mind  that  finds 
in  itself  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  its 
abstruse  speculations ;  reasoning  of  causes 
and  their  effects  in  language  which  has 
the  appearance  of  sublimity,  but  which, 
when  tried  by  calm  thought,  is  found  to 
be  unsubstantial  as  a  summer's  cloud. 
As  we  listen,  there  is  a  strange  mingling 
of  many  voices,  among  which  we  can  dis- 
tinguish words  of  the  prophet,  the  rishi, 
the  sramana,  the  magian,  trie  apostle,  and 
the  imaum.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  adapt  a  medley,  selected  from  all  these 
teachers,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
derer in  the  wilderness  and  the  dweller  in 
the  mountain.  But  it  has  failed.  These 
dreamy  mysticisms  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  thinkings  of  men  who,  as  they  look 
around  them,  seem  by  day,  from  their  ele- 
vation, to  command  both  the  land  and  the 
sea,  and  by  night,  from  the  clearness  of 
their  atmosphere,  to  have  the  bright  stars 
80  near  them  that  the  heavens  themselves 
are  equally  their  heritage.  To  be  adepts 
in  their  religion,  they  must  doff  their  na- 


tionality f^nd  become  okkals.  The  okkal 
is  not  a  Druse,  though  retaining  the  name. 
He  is  now  changed  into  something  to 
which  we  may  find  a  counterpart  in  any 
land. 

We  have  now  presented  an  outline  of 
the  principal  fiicts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  Druse  religion ;  but 
we  arc  not  to  suppose  that  we  have  given 
more  than  one  amongst  its  numerous 
phases.  Were  all  the  books  now  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Europe,  written  by  the 
okkals,  to  be  translated,  we  should  still 
be  little  nearer  a  perfect  representation  ot 
their  system  than  we  are  now.  The  time 
Druse  laughs  at  the  writings  of  his  own 
teachers,  as  much  as  at  the  Bible  or  the 
Koran.  As  we  look  at  the  living  man,  and 
try  to  make  out  what  he  is,  he  becomes 
to  us  a  greater  mystery.  In  the  church 
he  is  a  devout  Christian ;  in  the  mosquo 
an  orthodox  Mohammedan.  And  he  is 
now  a  skeptic,  and  now  something  of  his 
own,  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  is  any  thing,  every  thing,  and  nothing. 
It  is  impossible  to  photograph  his  like- 
ness. More  rapidly  than  the  play  of  the 
sunbeam  on  the  wavelet,  he  has  assumed 
another  shape,  and  presents  a  different 
outlme,  so  that  we  must  rest  contented 
in  our  ignorance,  or  conclude  that  the 
enigma  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  solu- 
tion. 

The  Druse  and  the  Maronite  are  more 
alike  in  their  social  customs  than  in  the 
rituals  of  their  religion.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  their  national  chai^ 
acter.  The  one  acknowledges  as  his  chief 
the  patriarch,  whose  home  is  in  the  con- 
vent, and  whose  agents  are  monks  and 
priests ;  the  other  follows  the  standard  of 
the  emir,  whose  home  is  in  the  castle,  and 
whose  retainers  are  ready  at  a  word  to 
prepare  for  the  joust  or  the  raid.  The 
Maronite  is  the  more  industrious,  his  gains 
are  the  more  honest,  and  his  homestead  is 
surrounded  by  more  numerous  signs  of 
permanent  prosperity;  the  Druse  is  the 
braver  man,  his  plenty  is  from  pillage,  and 
he  rejoices  in  the  excitement  of  war.  As 
to  their  social  character,  the  Rev.  W. 
Graham,  formerly  a  resident  in  the  coun- 
try, says  of  them:  "The  heathenish 
Druse  and  the  superstitious  Maronite  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other  in 
the  moralities  and  charities  of  life.'' 
(to  be  concludkd.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CALIPH  HAKEM,  THE  DIVINITY  OF  THE  DRUSES. 


The  atrocities  recently  perpetrated  by 
tlie  Druses  in  Syria,  which  have  justly  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  Christendom,  and 
compelled  the  interference  of  the  great 
Powers  of  the  West,  are  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  Druse  religion,  and  the  infamous 
career  of  him  to  whom  they  look  up  as 
their  Messiah,  the  last  and  greatest  imper- 
sonation of  the  deity  upon  earth.  Ha- 
kem  B'erar-Allah,  one  of  the  Fatimite  ca- 
iphs  of  Cairo,  who  was  born  about  1004 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  succeeded  to 
the  caliphate  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  agej  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as 
their  divinity.  His  reign  was  dbgraced 
by  cruelty,  caprice,  and  profanity,  check- 
ered by  occasional  fits  of  generosity, 
r-nd  acts  of  summary  justice.  No  fewer 
than  eighteen  thousand  persons  were  put 
to  death  during  his  reign,  and  he  was  a 
fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christians  and 
Jews.  Thirty  thousand  churches  and 
monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  orders  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
2wd  the  Jewish  synagogues  shared  tne 
same  fiite.  The  Christians  were  obliged 
to  wear  round  their  necks  crosses  five 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  Jews  blocks  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  gold- 
en calf,  in  ridicule  of  their  worship  of  that 
idol  in  the  desert ;  and  on  these  crosses 
and  blocks  of  wood  the  name  of  the 
caliph  was  stamped  in  lead.  Ass-drivers 
of  the  Moslem  religion  were  forbidden 
to  lend  out  their  animals  to  Christians — a 
most  severe  regulation,  as  assos  in  Cairo 
were  then,  and  still  continue  to  be,  what 
hackney-coaches  are  in  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  were  also 
prohibited  from  carrying  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians, and  all  these  tyrannical  ordinances 
were  published  throughout  Cdro  by  sound 
of  bell.  When  Hakem  was  about  thirty 
yeai*s  old,  a  man  named  Darazi — who  has 
given  his  name  to  the  Druses— composed 
a  book,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  soul 
of  Adam  had  passed  into  Ali,  the  son-in- 


law  of  Mohammed,  and  that  th^  soul  of  Ali 
had  passed  through  the  ancestors  of  Ha- 
kem, and  had  finally  lodged  in  the  body 
of  that  prince.  This  adulation  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Hakem,  who 
raised  him  to  hi^h  rank,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs,  so  that  the  viziers,  command- 
ers of  troops,  and  other  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  caliph,  were  obliged  to  pay 
their  court  to  him,  and  could  obtain  no 
favor  except  through  his  instrumentality. 
Hakem's  object  in  thus  exalting  Darazi 
was  to  accustom  the  people  to  blind  sub 
mission  to  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  monstrous  doc- 
trines contained  in  his  book.  Darazi  at 
length  ventured  to  read  this  book  public- 
ly in  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo,  but  the 
people  were  so  shocked  at  its  impiety 
that  he  only  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  precipitate  flight.  Hakem  did  not 
publicly  take  part  with  Darazi,  but  sent 
nim  secretly  as  a  sort  of  missionaiy  into 
Syria,  supplying  him  with  money,  and 
enjoining  hmi  to  promulgate  his  doctrines 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon, 
where  he  would  find  a  rude  and  illiterate 
race,  who  would  be  easily  induced  to  em- 
brace the  new  faith.  Darazi  accordingly 
spent  some  time  in  Syria,  distributing 
money  among  the  inhabitants,  reading 
his  book  to  them,  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  inviting 
them  to  acknowledge  Hakem  as  their 
God,  and  abandoning  to  them  the  life  and 
property  of  those  who  ^ould  refuse  to 
embrace  these  doctrines.  But  the  person 
who  was  most  active  in  reducing  to  a 
regular  system  the  doctrines  of  the  Druse 
religion  in  the  days  of  Hakem,  was  a  Per- 
sian or  Egyptian  of  the  name  of  Hamza. 
He  offered  Hakem  to  the  worship  of  man- 
kind, but  did  not  forget,  at  the  same  time, 
to  represent  himself  as  his  vicegerent,  the 
instrument  through  whom  his  orders  were 
to  pass,  his  will  to  be  manifested,  and  his 
vengeance  to  be  executed.     A  leamed 
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Orientalist  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  impostor  —  the  Mohammed  of  the 
Druses.     "He  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cairo,  and  invited  the  people 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Darazi.    He 
sent  a  number  of  missionaries  into  various 
parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  taught  a 
licentious  doctrine,  permitting  incestuous 
alliances  with  sisters,  daughters,  and  mo- 
thers, and  suppressed  all  the  external  ob- 
servances of   religion,   such   as    fasting, 
prayer,  and  pilgrimage.     They  made  a 
great  number  of  proselytes ;  and  Hakem 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Hadi,  (Hamza,) 
and  used  to  ask  him  the  news  of  the  sect, 
and  their  numbers ;  he  even  ceased  to  say 
the  prayer  and  the  litany  in  the  mosques 
on  the  Fridays  during  Ramadan,  and  at 
the  two  festivals  with  which  the  fSsisting 
and  sacrifices  terminate.    During  several 
vears  he  suppressed  the  pilgrimage  to 
^ecca,  on  the  pretext  of  the  incursions  of 
the  Arabs ;  and  at  the  same  time  ceased 
to  send,  according  to  custom,  the  cloth 
which  covers  the  Caaba.    All  this  excited 
the  horror  of  the  Moslems,  who  saw  that 
whis  prince  seemed  to  renounce  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed.   Thus  was  formed  the 
sect  of  Darazis,  which  became  celebrated 
among  men ;  the  places  where  they  are 
in  the  greatest  number  are  Wadi'-eltin, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  the  mountains  of  Beyrout, 
and  the  neighboring  places  of  Syria." 

Hakem's  pretension  to  divine  attri- 
butes, and  virtual  denial  of  the  doctrines 
of  Islamism,  were  carried  to  extreme  and 
impious  lengths.  Speaking  of  the  Nile, 
the  great  source  of  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
he  used  to  say :  "  The  Nile  is  mine ;  I 
made  it ;"  and  one  of  his  parasites,  hav- 
ing entered  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  struck 
the  black  stone — ^the  object  of  every  Mos- 
lem's veneration — with  his  lance,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time:  ^'  Infatuated  people! 
why  do  yon  worship  and  kiss  that  which 
can  neither  be  useful  to  you,  nor  hurt  you, 
while  you  neglect  the  being  who  is  in 
Egypt  —the  giver  of  life  and  death  ?" 

Hakem  exercised  a  strict  supervision 
over  the  women  of  his  capital,  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  immorality  of  the  sex,  and  his 
tyranny  and  crueltv  to  them  was  ultimate- 
ly the  cause  of  his  assassination.  They 
were  forbidden  to  appear  upon  the  terraces 
of  their  houses ;  and^  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  going  abroad  the  shoemakers 
were  ordered  not  to  make  shoes  for  them. 
About  seven  years  before  his  death  he 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  unparalleled  atro- 


city towards  them.     He  was  one  day 
passing  pertain  baths,  and  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  proceeding  from  the  interior. 
On  being  told  that  it  arose  from  the  pres- 
ence of  women,  he  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  be  walled  up,  so  that  all  within 
perished.    Hakera  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving all  petitions  during  his  daily  and 
nightly  rides  through  Cairo.     Sometimes 
he  received  in  this  way  biting  insults  and 
sarcasms,  which  his  cruel  and  capricious 
conduct  had  provoked.     On  one  occasion, 
the  women  oi  Cairo,  to  avenge  themselves 
for  the  state  of  seclusion  and  degradation 
to  which  he  had  reduced  them  dressed 
up  a  figure  of  a  woman  holding  in  her 
hand  a  paper  filled  with  gross  insults  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Sitt-el-Mulk, 
Hakem's  sister,  who  was  unmarried.  They 
then  placed  this  figure  at  the  corner  of  a 
road  by  which  Hakem  was  to  pass.    When 
he  saw  the  figure  he  took  it  for  a  female 
who  had  conti-avened  his  orders  for  the 
seclusion  of  women,  and    bursting  into 
rage  ordered  his  guards   to  cut  her  in 
pieces.    On  approaching  to  execute  his 
orders,  they  at  onc^  discovered  the  cheat, 
and   taking  the  paper   from  her  hand, 
carried  it  to  Hakem,  who  was  so  enraged 
that  he  ordered  the  commanders  of  his 
troops  to  sack  and  bum  Misr,  or  Old 
Cairo,  where  the  efligy  had  been  placed, 
and  extenninate  all  the  inhabitants.  These 
savage  orders  were  obeyed.    The  town 
was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  but  the 
inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  stood  upon 
their  defense,  and  for  three  days  main- 
tained the  conflict  against  Hakem's  mer- 
cenaries.    On  the  fourth  day  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
townspeople,  separated  themselves  from 
the  other  mercenary  troops    and  sided 
with  the  citizens,  so  that  the  caliph  was 
reluctantly  compelled  not  only  to  forego 
the  completion  of  his  vengeance  but  also 
to  declare  with  an  oath  that  he  had  given 
no  authority  for  what  had  been  done. 
But  before  this  took  place  a  third  of  the 
town  had  been  burned,  the  half  of  it  pil- 
laged, and  the  wives  and  daughtera  of 
many  of  the  citizens  had  been  captured 
and  dishonored  by  Uie  savage  and  licen- 
tious soldiery  of  tne  despot. 

This,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  crime  of  Hakem's  blood-stained  reign. 
When  peace  was  restored  he  did  not  fail 
to  reproach  his  sister  with  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  insult  he  had  received, 
expressed  his  determination  to  investigate 
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her  conduct,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
threatening  her  with  death.  She  felt  con- 
scious that  from  this  hour  her  life  hung 
by  a  thread,  and  determined  to  anticipate 
the  blow  which  she  feared  by  procuring 
the  assassination  of  Hakem.  For  this 
purpose  she  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ebn 
Dawas,  a  man  of  power  and  influence, 
who,  like  herself,  was  obnoxious  to  Ha- 
kem. She  visited  him  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  after  binding  him  by  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  represented  to  him  the  danger 
which  they  both  ran  from  the  madness  of 
her  brother,  who  wished  to  pass  for  God ; 
and  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
a  revolt,  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  royal  family,  was  to  put  Hakem  to 
death,  and  place  his  son  on  the  throne. 
She  further  bribed  Ebn  Dawas  by  the 
offer  of  making  him  general-in-chief  and 
tutor  of  the  young  prince.  When  they 
had  at  last  agreed,  Ebn  Dawas  summoned 
two  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  to  whom 
the  princess  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  and  two  daggers,  directing  them  at 
the  s:ime  time  to  waylay  Hakem  on  the 
morrow  in  a  valley  to  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  repairing  with  only  a  single 
attendant.  Next  day,  accordingly,  Ha- 
kem had  no  sooner  entered  the  valley 
than  he  was  attacked  by  the  assassins, 
thrown  down,  hb  arms  cut  off^  and  his 


belly  ripped  open.  His  body  was  then 
taken  to  the  palace  of  his  sister,  who 
caused  it  to  be  interred ;  and  afterwards 
— having  distributed  money  among  tho 
troops,  and  gained  over  the  chief  men — 
proclaimed  Hakem's  son  caliph  in  his 
room.  The  appearance  of  Hakem  has 
been  thus  described  by  a  trustworthy 
historian  :  "The  aspect  of  this  prince  was 
awful  as  that  of  a  lion.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  dark  blue.  Xo  one  could  bear 
his  look,  and  his  voice  was  strong  and  ter- 
rible. His  character  was  caprice  and  in- 
constancy joined  to  cruelty,  and  impiety 
joined  to  superstition:  he  is  said  to  nave 
paid  especial  reverence  to  the  planet  Sa- 
turn, and  to  have  had  conferences  with 
Satan." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  divinity  of  the  Druses — a 
blood-stained,  capricious,  impious  monster, 
whose  career  furnishes  them  with  exam- 
ples of  almost  every  folly,  excess,  and 
crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity.  The 
relentless  cruelty  which  they  have  shown 
during  the  recent  massacres  is  but  tho 
natural  result  of  their  false  and  impious 
creed — ^but  an  imitation  of  the  intolerant 
and  persecuting  spirit  displayed  by  their 
deity,  more  than  eight  centuries  ago,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria. 


From    the    London     ReTiew. 


SICILY    AND    ITS    HISTORIC    REMINISCENCES.* 


The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
centered  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon 
the  Island  of  Sicily.  Our  own  country- 
men, during  a  session  unusually  barren  m 
interest  and  legislation,  have  divided 
their  attention  between  the  progress  of 
the  volunteers  and  the  successes  of  Gari- 
baldi. Our  neighbors  across  the  Channel 
have  looked  on  with  feelings  varied  as 
their  political  opinions  and  aspirations,  the 

•  Pietwrn  from  Sicily,  By  the  Author  of  Forty 
Dayt  tf»  the  Desert,  New  edition.  London. 
1869. 

Unprotected  Femalet  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  on 
the  Thp  of  Mont  Blanc.    London.     1859. 


great  mass  of  the  people  with  hearty 
sympathy,  their  despotic  Emperor  with  a 
distaste  which  he  has  hardly  known  how 
to  conceal  but  has  been  afraid  to  carry 
into  action.  All  Italy  has  been  in  breath- 
less anxiety,  the  free  and  enslaved  por- 
tions alike  conscious  that  their  own  cause 
was  at  stake  across  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  has  sent  its  sons  to  swell  the  ranks 
that  are  fighting  under  the  banner  of  tho 
patriotic  general :  whilst  the  more  dis- 
tant nations  have  felt  the  throbbings  of 
the  mighty  influence  that  is  abroad,  and 
which  is  d.iily  gaining  such  unexpected  tri- 
umphs.   But  a  short  time  since  our  ablest 
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writers  were  lamenting  that  the  tendency 
of  modem  civilization  was  to  sink  individ- 
ual character  to  the  dead-level  of  general 
society.  Yet  one  man,  under  circum- 
stances far  from  propitious,  has  succeeded, 
by  his  personal  vigor,  in  concentrating 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  the  civil> 
ized  world,  and  has  led  his  undisciplined 
ranks  to  victory  over  the  well-trained  sol- 
diers of  an  old  established  monarchy. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  steps  by  which  Garibaldi's 
army  has  successively  subdued  all  Sicily. 
The  various  battles,  from  his  landing  to  the 
final  victory  at  Melazzo,  have  been  abun- 
dantly chronicled  by  "our  own  coitc- 
spondents.^  But  we  think  that,  at  such  a 
period,  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  pre- 
senting them  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
island  itself. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  our  countrymen  visit  Sicily. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  spot  unit- 
ing in  itself  more  of  interesting  associa- 
tion. Every  portion  of  it  is  crowded 
with  memories  that  carry  us  back  to  the 
earliest  period,  through  a  series  of  events 
th.*it  reach  down  to  our  own  day.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  story  of  early 
mythology  ;  it  was  the  battle-field  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks,  of  Carthage 
and  Rome,  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Nor- 
mans. To  recount  at  full  length  the 
stories  with  which  it  is  connected  would 
fill  the  pages  of  a  cyclopedia.  The  rape 
of  Prosei'pine,  the  victory  of  Hercules 
over  Eryx,  the  story  of  Acis  and  Galatea, 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the  flight  of 
Daedalus,  the  voyage  of  ^neas  to  Italy,  all 
find  their  fabled  scene  on  shores  or  valleys 
of  this  island.  What  a  mass  of  literature 
is  interwoven  with  its  history !  The  mas- 
ters of  Greek  and  Roman  song — Homer 
and  Virgil — sang  its  adventures;  Theo- 
critus described  its  pastoral  life ;  Pindar 
wrote  his  noblest  odes  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  its  rulers.  Sophocles  was 
bom  in  it,  and  -^schylus  retired  to  it  to 
die.  Plato  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  and  Cicero  not 
only  filled  the  office  of  Questor  on  the 
island,  but  composed  his  Verrine  Orations 
in  its  behalf.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Empedocles  and  Gorgias.  Fragments  of 
its  annsds  were  written  by  Diodorus,  Poly- 
bins,  Livy,  and  Thucydides.  We  scarcely 
venture  to  touch  upon  the  military  events 
that  have  been  the  crises  of  its  varied  for- 
tunes; we  should  be  only  able  to  give  a  list 


of  most  noted  names,  some  of  which  will 
recur  as  we  proceed.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  point  out  how  vast  a  field  of  in- 
quiry and  of  interest  lies  open  to  any  tra- 
velers that  visit  its  shores. 

As  might  be  8up|)osed,  when  such  a 
mass  of  incidental  intbimation  is  required, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  a  guide-book  to 
Sicily.  Of  the  works  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  that  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
author  of  Forty  Days  in  t/ie  Deserty  is 
decidedly  the  best.  Probably  the  best 
English  book  on  Sicilv  is  the  description 
written  by  Admiral  Smyth,  of  scientific 
renown,  and  issued  in  1824. 

The  traveler  in  Sicily  must  not  expect 
to  find  those  items  of  comfort  and  luxury 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Ens:- 
land.  Every  where  are  to  be  met  with 
the  signs  of  a  tyrannical  government,  and 
of  a  poor,  neglected  people.  This  is  true, 
to  some  extent,  even  of  Palermo,  the 
capital  city,  and  the  port  by  which  the 
island  is  most  commonly  reached  from 
Naples.  Yet  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find 
a  more  magnificent  site  than  that  on 
which  Palermo  stands.  A  marine  walk 
stretches  along  the  shore,  bounded  on  the 
right  by  the  rock  of  Monte  Pellegrino, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea.  Two  long 
streets,  with  a  handsome  circus  at  their  in- 
tersection, form  the  principal  poition  of  the 
town,  which  is  shut  in  behind  by  an  amphi- 
theater of  hills.  You  land  and  are  at  once 
in  that  strange  mixture  of  squalor  and 
splendor,  dignity  and  dirt,  which  so 
astonishes  the  English  in  Southern  towns. 

Like  every  other  locality  in  Sicily,  Pa- 
lermo at  once  reminds  you  of  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  island.  The  name  of  the 
principal  street,  the  Cassaro,  carries  you 
back  to  the  Sarncen  occupation,  being  de- 
rived from  Al-Cazar,  the  bazaar  of  the 
Moslems.  The  chapel  royal  and  the 
cathedral  present  a  strange  blending  of 
the  mosque  and  the  church.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  people  is  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Eastern  terms. 
And  the  Monte  Pellegrino  was  the  scene 
of  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian Hannibal,  who  had  intrenched 
himself  upon  it,  against  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Modem  Palermo,  however,  seems  to 
trouble  itself  very  little  with  such  anti- 
quarmn  reccollections,  and  jMonte  Pelle- 
grino is  best  known  as  the  shrine  of  their 
patroness,  "Santa  Rosalia."  We  com- 
mend the  relics  of  this  lady  to  Lord 
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Fielding,  as  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
blood  of  Januarius.  Flying  from  the 
brutality  of  a  Saracen  warrior,  (so  runs 
the  legend,)  Rosalia  concealed  herself  on 
Monte  Pellegrino,  and  died  there  in 
retirement  and  the  odor  of  sanctity  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Her  burial-place 
was  unknown  until  the  plague  of  1624, 
when  she  appeared  to  a  soap-maker  named 
Bonelli,  and  directed  him  to  announce  that 
as  soon  as  her  body  should  be  carried 
in  procession  through  the  city  the  pesti- 
lence would  cease.  Of  courae  her  in- 
structions were  obeyed,  and  the  antici- 
pated consequences  followed;  and  ever 
since  the  city  of  Palermo  has  remained 
under  the  patronage  of  Santa  Rosalia. 

Like  all  the  cities  under  Neapolitan 
rule,  Palermo  abounds  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments.      The    Unprotected   tells 
us  that  there  are  three  hundred  sacred 
edifices  to  be  seen.     Monks  and  priests 
throng  the  streets,  and  the  monastenes 
supply,  each  day  by  day  in  turn,  a  meal 
to  the  beggars  who  swarm  on  every  side 
importuning  for  charity,  to  be  invested  in 
a  lottery  ticket.     Young  girls,  with  pale 
faces  and  the  conventud  head-dress,  look 
down  upon  you  from  the  upper  stories  as 
you  pass  by,  with  a  glance  that  hardly 
betokens  a  heartfelt  separation  from  the 
world.    But  the  laws  of  Sicilian  social 
life  are  stem  in  one  respect.    The  nobility 
are  more  numerous  than  wealthy;  the 
eldest  soon  carries  off  the  property ;  and 
the  rest  are  bound  over  to  a  forced  celi- 
bacy, with  the  usual  evil  consequences  of 
so  monstrous  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.     A  curious  custom  prevails  in 
some  of  the  monasteries  and  cemeteries,  of 
preserving  the  dead  bodies  by  carefully 
drying  them,  and  then  placing  them  in 
cells,  in  an  upnght  posture,  clothed  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  when  alive.     Thus 
the   remains  of  a  soldier  may  be  seen 
dressed   in  his    military    uniform,   or   a 
female  in  fine  garments  and  white  kid 
gloves — the  grinning    skeleton,  in  such 
array,  presenting  a  ghastly  picture.     In 
contrast  to  this   treatment,   the   Campo 
Santo  contains  a  number  of  large  tombs, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  into  which 
the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  thrown  pro- 
miscuously ;  quick-lime  is  then  cast  upon 
them,  and  the  gi-ave  is  not  reopened  for 
a  twelvemonth.     Mr.  Bartlett  assures  us 
that  the  priests  not  only  endeavor  to  ex- 
act money  from  the  survivors  in  payment 
of  masses  to  relieve  the  souls  of  their  lost 


friends  from  purgatory,  but  that  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  quicken  their  zeal  by  ex- 
nosing^  representations  of  the  dead  lique- 
fying in  the  flames. 

The  morning  at  Palermo  is  spent  by 
the  men  in  their  business,  if  they  have 
ftny,  or  in  lounging  about  idly.  Ladies 
set  out  for  their  devotions  to  the  churclics, 
and  cross  over  very  muddy  places  in  the 
pavement  by  a  sort  of  iron  bridge  on 
wheels — a  substitute  for  improved  pavinir, 
provided  by  Sicilian  refinement.  Long 
fines  of  convicts,  chained  together,  and  iu 
yellow  dresses,  march  along  to  their  ap- 
pointed tasks.  Young  gentlemen  start 
forth  on  their  morning  ride,  and  scholars 
to  their  class ;  beggars  abound  as  usual. 
The  sun  reaches  the  meridian,  and  the 
thoroughfares  are  deserted.  You  might 
fire  a  cannon  through  the  streets  without 
injuring  an  inhabitant ;  all  are  in-doors  ; 
they  dine  and  take  a  siesta.  The  cool  of 
evening  retunis,  and  the  fashionable  world 
comes  foHh ;  and  now  appears  one  of  the 
striking  anomalies  of  life  at  Palermo.  At 
the  gateway  of  some  large  mansion  stands 
an  elegant  equipage,  and  a  well-dressed 
couple  come  forth  and  enter  it.  Look  at 
the  filthy  staircase  by  which  they  have 
descended,  and  the  dirty  entrance  through 
which  they  pick  their  way  to  the  carriage  I 
They  let  the  best  part  of  the  house,  and 
live  in  discomfort  in  a  small  back  room, 
that  they  may  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
this  handsome  equipage.  Such  is  fashion 
at  the  Sicilian  capital.  The  Marina  is 
thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians, 
and  hour  after  hour  is  passed  on  the  shore 
of  its  beautiful  bay. 

It  would  be  giving  a  false  impression  of 
society  in  the  capitil  to  represent  it  as 
contentedly  acquiescing  in  so  unprofitable 
and  vapid  an  existence.  The  revelations 
made  afler  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Garibaldi's  forces,  and  particularly  the 
condition  of  its  prisons — now  so  widely 
known — show  how  deeply  the  iron  of  des- 
potism had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  Si- 
cilians. Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1 848 
the  tyrant  of  Naples  has  exerted  all  his 
ingenuity  to  crush  the  spirit  of  his  peo- 
ple. Their  constitution  was  suppressed, 
and  the  various  offices  of  government  in 
the  island  were  filled  by  Neapolitans,  in 
defiance  of  express  and  repeated  pledges. 
Spies  swarmed  in  every  rank,  and  all  the 
foundations  of  social  intercourse  were  im- 
dermined.  By  a  system  of  restriction 
commerce  was  fettered   and  the  nobles 
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were   encouraged  to    absent  themselves  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually." — Uu' 

from  their  estates,  and  so  to  become  in-  protected  Females,  etc, ^^i^,2Z  25. 
different  to  the  condition  of  their  tenants. 

By  these  means,  systematically  pursued,  Among  other  notable  objects  in  Paler- 
every  species  of  enterprise  was  crushed,  mo,  we  may  mention  the  dubs,  or  casinos, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  its  to  which  strangers  are  coui-teously  admit- 
fine  harbors,  became  useless  and  unpro-  ted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member,  but 
dnctive.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ha-  which  rarely  used  to  contain  more  in  the 
tred  with  which  the  blanders  regarded  way  of  newspapers  than  the  ofiicial  jour- 
their  continental  fellow-subjects ;  and  be-  nal  of  the  government.  The  various  ex- 
neath  the  outward  gayety  of  the  hour,  amples  of  Norman  architecture,  of  which 
curses,  muttered  and  deep,  told  how  glad-  the  older  churches  in  the  city  afford  some 
ly  they  would  seize  an  opportunity  to  remarkably  fine  specimens,  are  also  well 
shake  off  the  yoke.  This  detestation  of  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  by  streets  are 
the  Italians  will  help  to  explain  the  won-  plentifully  adorned  with  linen  hanging 
derful  success  that  has  attended  Garibal-  out  to  dry ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett  says  :  "  The 
di ;  but  it  may  also  be  the  cause  of  no  shirt  scenery  of  Palermo  is  quite  imique, 
small  difficulty  in  the  endeavor  to  con-  arranged  on  lines  and  poles,  with  a  pictur- 
solidate  the  free  states  under  the  scepter  esque  intricacy  of  effect  and  play  of  light 
of  Sardinia.  and  shade  and  color,  which  in   its  way  is 

One  enterprise  has  consistently  received  remarkably  striking."     This  style  of  orna- 

the  royal  sanction — that  of  the  lottery.  mentation  is   not  confined   to  the  back 

streets,  the  balconies  of  the  noblest  houses 

"The  traveler  will  notice  in  all  towns  cer-  being  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the 
tain  parts  of  the  stoHjt  where  It  18  unpossible^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^,1  ^^,'.  ...(jii/t  elaborate 
pass,  such  18  the  dense  and  ragged  crowd  that  .  ^ui  j  -^u  *  r 
^endk  him  into  the  gutter.  Thewbble  is  beset-  g^-^teways,  emblazoned  with  coats  of  aims, 
ting  the  office  for  lotterjt.  tickets.  There,  for  are  stuck  over  with  bills, 
one  grano  (less  than  a  half-penny)  can  be  pur-  Once  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  capi- 
chased  the  chance  of  a  fortune.  Who  would  tal,  and  these  hinderances  to  the  effect  of 
drudge  at  work  with  such  a  possibility  flashing  the  cow/?  c?'cei7  are  no  longer  seen.  The 
on  his  imagination?  On  the  Piazza,  where  views  in  the  neighborhood  are  magnifi- 
stood  the  Inquisition  up  to  tiie  end  of  the  last  ^^^.^t,  especially  that  from  the  Convent  of 
^u^^^^aJ^e^S^^^^  Santa  knade  Gesu  The  .building  is 
nibbling  lettuces,  and  looking  vaguely  up  at  ^.""^<^  »»^»^st  the  most  luxuriant  vegela- 
plastered  piUars,  between  which  is  a  balcony  tJO'} ;  cypresses  of  immense  growth,  with 
hung  with  red,  supportingan  urn,  beside  which  their  dark  foliage,  masses  of  deep^toned 
stands  a  child  in  white.  A  polite  ragamuffin  pines,  olives  and  oleanders,  aloes  and  vines, 
showed  us  the  way  through  a  file  of  soldiers  to  clustered  together  in  rich  profusion  ; 
a  staircase  leading  behind  this  frontage,  where  yf;\xi\^x  a  few  palm  trees  still  survive  to  re- 
were  seated  the  judges  m  their  robes,  before  ,nind  the  spectator  of  the  Moorish  rule, 
larsre  volumes  on  decorated  tables.  A  crowd  of  *  . ,  J.  _  .  .  .  ,  ^  , 
prints  and  devotees  (to  fortune)  of  the  upper  ^^  ^^^S?  ^[  mountains  incloses  at  each 
classes  stood  around;  at  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  corner  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  bay  on 
the  white-cUd  child  put  its  hand  into  the  urn,  which  the  city  reposes  ;  while  behind  it 
held  up  the  ticket  to  the  crowd,  then  to  the  lies  an  amphitheater  of  unusual  fertility, 
judges,  who  inscribed  the  number  in  their  bounded  by  its  girdle  of  hills,  and  before 
book,  and  sent  a  herald  forward  to  proclaim  it  it  sparkle  the  "  countless  dimples  of  the 
to  the  excited  people,  who  roared  m  chorus  as  ocean's  cheek,"  as  it  waves  beneath  the 
If  all  had  won  ;  while  a  fat  rosy  monk  next  to  ^  j  .  ^  J,  ^ 
as  was  the  real  winner,  and,  as  such,  warmly  A  .  .V,  v  .  .  ^  ^ 
congratulated  by  his  attendant  acolytes.  One  ^.  Messma  is  the  most  important  town  m 
of  the  judges  came  in  for  the  next  piece  of  luck.  Sicily  alter  Palermo  ;  and  the  excellence 
Five  prizes  in  all  were  drawn  ;  a  small  number  of  its  harbor,  combined  with  superior  ac- 
considering  the  whole  scum  of  Palermo  seemed  commodation  for  trade,  has  rendered  it  a 
floating  below.  Some  hollow-cheeked  idlers  place  of  more  bustle  and  activity  than  the 
had  gained  tiie  remainder,  enough  to  feast  their  capital.  Immediately  without  the  pro- 
fellov-lazzaromforamonth,th^  .^^^^j  j^^  which  bounds  the  harbor 
to  the  fever  hospital :  or  else  to  invest  (often  the  ^.  *ir  /•  r  a  i-  i  y  i*  r>Z  /^r 
case)  in  otiier  tickets,  and  fill  up  the  time  in  if^^  the  far-famed  w  nrlpool  of  Charybdis. 
nibbUng  more  lettuces,  or  assassinating— the  Ats  tabled  terrors  have  long  since  been 
latter  occupation  always  following  these  edifying  fully  appreciated  ;  and  it  has  been  acutely 
weekly  events,  by  which  the  government  clears  remarked,  that  as  the  Greeks  did  not  hes- 
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itate  to  fight  in  the  Straits,  they  ooiild  not 
have  been  considered  so  fearfally  horrible 
by  ancient  Bailors  as  they  were  by  ancient 
poets.  In  certain  states  of  the  current 
Charybdis  possesses  sufficient  power  lo 
endanger  small  crsit,  and  will  whirl  round 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  Within  tho  har- 
bor there  is  magnificent  anchorage,  and 
a  noble  qaay  has  been  built  at  its  brink. 
The  resemblance  to  a  sickle  is  plain 
enough  to  recall  its  Greek  name  of  Zancle. 
The  view  from  the  heights  above  Mes- 
sina is  M  once  striking. and  chnracteristic. 
The  port,  like  most  of  those  in  Sicily,  lies 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  hills.  Across 
red  and  rugged 


Qthe 


the  bay 

cones  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  whoso  fantas- 
tic forms,  from  Strombolt  to  Alicudi,  rise 
in  marked  outline  against  the  sky;  their 
tossed  and  broken  sides  and  smoking  i 
summits  revealing  their  volcanic  origin. 
Across  the  Faro  the  stern  mountains  of 
Calabria  seem  a  fit  emblem  of  the  dark 
Italian  tyranny  under  which  tho  Mesaeni- 
ans  have  so  long  groaned ;  whilst  the  en- 
virons of  the  city  are  broken  into  conical 
hills  and  deep  ravines,  that  bear  testimony 
to  the  mighty  agencies  at  work  beneath 
the  sui-face. 

A  city  thus  situated  must  have  been  in 
all  ages  liable  to  earthquakes.  The  most 
disastrous  of  these  occtirred  in  1783,  and 
its  influence  extended  over  a  space  of 
twelve  hundred  square  miles.  CoUetta  has 
given  an  animated  description  of  the  ter- ; 
rors  that  accompanied  it :  j 

"Whirl  winds,  tempests,  volcanic  fires  and  con- 
flagrattons,  rain,  wind,  »nd  thunder,  accompanied 
the  earthquakes  ;  ali  the  powers  of  nature  were 
shaken  ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  bonds  nerc  loos- 
ened, and  the  hour  had  Rnircd  for  the  com- 
meticeoient  of  a  new  era.  On  the  night  of  the 
flflh  of  February,  whilst  the  earth  was  stiU  con- 
TuUcd,  B  meteor  burst,  and  swept  away  the 
higliest  part  of  several  buildings ;  a.b^ll  tower  in 
Mcsi^ina  had  the  top  carried  off,  an  ancient  tower 
in  Radiccna  was  cut  Bcit>ss  above  the  base. 
Many  roofs  nnd  cornices,  instead  of  falling  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, wore  carried  away  by  tho  whirlwinds,  nnd 
fell  in  distant  places.  Ucantime  the  sen  between 
Charjbdis  and  Scylla  wasraised  several  hrofcia, 
(Sir  0.  Lyell  says  more  than  twenty  feet,)  in- 
vaded the  shores,  and,  in  retreating  to  its  own 
bed,  swept  away  with  it  men  and  cattle.  Thus 
perished  about  two  thousand  persona  in  ScjlU 
alone,  all  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  sandy  beech,  or 
had  taken  refuge  in  boats,  to  escape  the  dangcn- 
of  the  land.  The  Prince  of  Scyllo,  who  was 
amongst  tbom,  disappeared  in  a  moment,  and 
neitbw  lh«  efibrtsof  his  aorvants  and  relatives. 
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nor  the  promise  of  ample  rewards,  could  lead  to 
iha  discovery  of  the  body,  which  they  wished 
10  honor  with  a  tomb.  ,^tna  and  Strombolt 
ifmitted  a  larger  qutntity  of  lava  and  inSamed 
matter  than  usual ;  but  this  calamity  did  not 
L'scile  much  attention  at  tlie  time,  from  being 
&r  the  least  disaster.  Vesuvius  remained  quiet 
Conflagrations  worse  than  any  flro  from  thevol- 
lano  were  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake ; 
for,  in  the  fall  of  houses,  the  beams  came  in 
':ontact  with  the  burning  stoves,  and  theflamcs, 
tanned  by  the  wind,  spread  so  vast  a  fire 
ground,  that  it  appeared  to  issue  from  the  bo- 
ioai  of  the  earth,  which  gave  rise  to  false  stories, 
«nd  the  belief  in  subterranean  heat  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  loud  noise  and  rumbling 
Mund,  like  thunder,  which  wossomctimcs  heard 
preceding,  and  sometimes  acoompanying  tho 
jhocks,  but  more  frequently  alona,  and  very 
terrific  The  sky  was  cloudy,  yet  serene, 
rain  falling,  the  weather  variable,  and  there  were 
no  signs  of  tho  approaching  earthquake  ;  tho  in- 
dications observed  one  day  were  missing  on  tho 
morrow,  and  others  were  discovered,  until  it 
(COS  found  that  tho  earth  shook  under  every  as- 
pect of  tho  heavens.  A  new  calamity  appeared  ; 
i  thick  cloud,  which  dimmed  tho  light  of  day, 
ind  increased  the  intense  darkness  of  night, 
which  was  punzent  to  the  eyes,  oppressive  to 
the  breath,  fetid,  and  motionless,  hung  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  Calabria  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  and  was  followed  by  melancholy,  disease, 
and  shortness  of  breath,  felt  by  manaadbeasL" 
—  ColUtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  153. 


Whilst  such  were  the  physical  C' 
tnnts  of  tho  earthquake,  its  moral  conse- 
quences were  far  more  poignant.  The 
cries  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks  for  help  of 
those  who  were  half-buried  beneath  the 
ruins,  the  wailings  of  friends  at  the  loss 
of  those  dearest  to  them,  tho  terror  univer- 
sally inspired,  combined  to  form  a  scene 
of  horror  such  as  seldom  marks  even  the 
direst  calamities.  Some  who  escaped 
from  the  fallen  dwellings,  after  a  long 
agony  of  suspense,  were  never  known 
again  to  smile.  As  is  invariably  the  case 
at  such  periods  of  dire  and  universal  enf- 
jcring,  human  nature  came  out  in  ite 
strongest  contrasts  of  dignity  and  degra- 
dation. Sclfdenying  love  in  many  in- 
stances exhibited  the  noblest  heroism  in 
behalf  of  others,  and  rushed  into  seem- 
ing destruction  to  save  a  wife  or  child. 
Some  betook  themselves  to  devotion,  and 
in  the  agony  of  their  panic  called  on  their 
'  patron  saints  to  save  them.  With  others 
',  rage  followed  upon  despair  at  the  loss  of 
their  whole  fortune ;  they  betook  them- 
selves to  plunder,  or  abandoned  them- 
j  selves  to  lust.  Murder,  rapine,  and  law- 
less pillage  reigned  among  the  smoking 
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roins.  "  Were  I,"  says  Collelta,  "  to  re- 
late all  the  instances  of  kindness  and  sav- 
age cruelty,  of  gratitude  and  ingratitude, 
which  occurred,  I  should  fill  many  pages, 
merely  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
that  man  is  the  best  and  worst  of  created 
beings."  The  year  1783  had  hardly 
closed  when  the  shocks  were  once  more 
renewed,  and  destruction  again  ravaged 
the  miserable  land. 

The  modem  town  of  Messina  presents 
an  nnimposing  appearance,  as,  through 
dread  of  future  earthquakes,  many  of  the 
houses  are  built  but  one  story  high.  Its 
bitterest  sufferings  have  been,  however, 
endured  at  the  hands  of  its  late  monarch, 
who  thus  showed  his  gratitude  for  the 
asylum  afforded  to  his  race  whilst  the 
French  overran  the  peninsula.  It  would 
be  too  long  a  story  to  relate  how  the 
Neapolitan  King  was  welcomed  in  Sicily 
after  his  flight  from  the  continent,  and 
how  our  greatest  naval  hero  sullied  his 
fmr  fame  by  consenting  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  Ferdinand's  despotism  and 
revenge.  We  can  not  recount  how  the 
King  swore  to  obsei've  the  old  Sicilian 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  govern- 
.  ment  of  the  island  separate  from  that  of 
Naples  ;  and  how  he  then  violated  all  his 
pledges  without  symptom  of  scruple  or 
remorse.  We  are  led  to  speak  of  these 
thins^s  only  by  our  recollection  of  the 
bombardment  of  Messina  in  1848;  and 
shall  take  advantage  of  this  point  of  fcon- 
tact  with  the  political  history  of  the  isl- 
and, just  to  glance  at  the  treatment  it  has 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  then  pass  on  to  more  pleasing  topics. 

The  irritation  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Sicilians  by  the  repeated  perjury  of 
their  monarchs  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  year 
1837.  Ferdinand  then  revoked  the  last 
remnant  of  the  conditions  enforced  upon 
him  by  the  English  in  1816,  "by  which 
public  employments  of  the  country  were 
reserved  for  Sicilians ;  and  the  plague  fol- 
lowing quickly  on  the  heels  of  this  out- 
rage induced  the  people  to  break  out  in- 
to open  rebellion.  The  attempt  at  revo- 
lution was  soon  suppressed,  and  then  the 
fitting  hour  of  vengeance  was  deemed  to 
have  arrived.  Del  Carretto,  the  Neapol- 
itan Minister  of  Police,  came  to  Sicily  in 
person,  and,  although  order  had  been  re- 
stored before  he  touched  its  shores, 

**  He  immediately  instituted  court-martials  to 
try  the  offenders.  A  thousand  of  the  Sicilians 
were  placed  under  arrest ;  most  of  them  were 
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sentenced  summarily  to  death,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  executed.  The  leaders  had  escaped,  or 
fallen  in  conflict ;  but  Del  Carretto  hoped,  by 
the  number  of  his  victims,  to  strike  terror,  prove 
the  magnitude  of  the  revolt  to  Europe,  and  jus- 
tify the  subsequent  acts  of  the  government, 
which  bad  been  already  decided  on.  Such  was 
the  haste  with  which  the  executions  were  con- 
ducted, that  in  one  instance  there  was  found  one 
too  many  among  the  d4ad.  A  lad  of  fourteen 
perished,  besides  many  priests  and  women ; 
while,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  a  band 
of  music  was  ordered  to  play  during  the  execu- 
tions. Del  Carretto  passed  his  time  in  feasting 
and  dances,  to  which  he  invited  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  those  who  had  fled,  or  been  com- 
promised. 

*^0n  his  return  to  Naples,  the  minister  of 
Police  was  rewarded  by  the  order  of  St  Janna- 
rius.  He  declared  Sicily  to  be  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, and  unworthy  of  free  institutions ;  every 
trace  of  Sicilian  privileges  was  accordingly  ef- 
faced, the  taxes  were  increased,  and  every  thing 
centralized  in  Naples,  while  the  adminiKtration 
within  the  island  was  entirely  confided  to  Nea- 
politans. A  system  of  espionage  was  organized, 
the  principal  management  of  which  was  intrust- 
ed to  bishops,  priests,  and  Jesuits.  Any  person 
denying  an  accusation,  or  offering  resistance 
when  dragged  to  the  police-office,  or  barracks  of 
the  gendarmes,  was  scourged,  hung  up  by  the 
arms,  or  tortured  still  more  frightfully  to  ex- 
tract evidence  against  himself  or  others  ;  while 
all  found  carrying  arms  were  publicly  flogged 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  which  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
police.  Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  Sicily 
from  1837  to  1847." — ColUtta^  supplementary 
chapter,  voL  ii.  pp.  493,  494. 


Under  such  a  system  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  revolution  at  Paris,  in  1848, 
touched  an  electric  chord  in  Sicily,  and 
once  more  the  flame  of  rebellion  burst 
forth,  to  be  again  extinguished  in  blood. 
But  there  was  to  be  the  usual  prelude  of 
a  pretended  conciliation  by  the  King  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Ferdinand  swore  to 
observe,  and  cause  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
served, the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  ; 
nay,  in  his  hypocrisy,  he  feigned  a  special 
interest  in  the  progress  of  liberal  views  ; 
and  when  Barbarisi  told  him  that  his  sin- 
cerity was  questioned,  the  King  raised 
his  arm  as  high  as  he  could,  and,  with? 
a  look  of  virtuous  indignation,  replied':: 
"  Had  I  not  been  anxious  to  give  the  con- 
stitution, I  would  not  have  given  it."  The 
Sicilians,  however,  distrusted  these  protes* 
tations,  (how  justly,  the  event  proved,) 
and  elected  the  Duke  of  Genoa  for  their 
King ;  but  the  complications  of  European 
politics  induced  Charles  Albert  to  refiiso 
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the  crown  for  his  son,  and  the  fatal  battle 
of  No  vara  crushed  all  hopes  of  aid  from 
Sardinia,  and  left  thera  to  the  vengeance 
of  King  Bomba.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  diplomatic  questions,  but 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  French  and 
English  admirals  should  have  calmly 
looked  on  and  beheld  the  destruction  of 
Messina.  For  eight  hours  after  the  Sici- 
lian batteries  were  silenced^  the  Neapolitan 
fleet  continued  the  bombardment,  with  a 
"  ferocity  to  which,"  wrote  the  English 
admiral,  "  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  the  records  of  civilized  warfare."  The 
place  was  then  entered ;  whole  streets 
were  bunied,  and  unheard-of  cruelties 
committed,  "  the  details  being,  in  some  in- 
stances, too  horrible  to  be  cited,"  until 
the  French  and  English  admirals  impera- 
tively demanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
To  crown  all,  the  Neapolitan  governor  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  "  that  the  King,  like 
a  loving  fether  of  his  people,  forgets  their 
past  eiTors,  in  the  certain  persuasion  that 
they  will,  from  henceforward,  return  to 
that  devoted  and  faithful  attachment  to 
his  sacred  person  which  has  always  en- 
deared them  to  his  heart."  Such  was  the 
method  by  which  the  recent  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbon  rule  was  gradually  prepared, 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  tra- 
velers in  Sicily  are  the  remains  of  classi- 
cal antiquity,  and  the  mighty  volcano  of 
Mount  -^tna.  There  are  vestiges  of  the 
former  to  be  traced  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island,  but  Girgenti,  the  ancient 
Agrigentum,  is  in  this  respect  the  chief 
center  of  attraction.  The  site  of  the  town, 
founded  about  b.c.  578  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  was  admirably  chosen,  on  a 
magnificent  platform,  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipitous rocks  on  every  side,  save  that 
which  is  open  to  the  sea.  So  rapid  was 
its  progress,  that  in  the  days  of  Empedo- 
cles  it  contained  eight  hundred  thousand 
souls ;  and  was  celebrated  for  the  massive 
structure  of  its  walls,  the  splendor,  size, 
and  beauty  of  its  temples,  and  the  luxury 
and  affluence  of  its  citizens.  Happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  fertile  territory,  and 
combining  with  the  blessings  of  peace  the 
energy  and  vigor  of  character  for  which 
the  Greek  colonies  were  remarkable,  it 
fell  at  length  beneath  the  curse  of  civil 
discord,  that  disease  so  rife  with  death  to 
flourishing  communities.  But  in  the  pe- 
riod of  its  prosperity  few  cities  could  vie 
with  Agrigentum. 


It  were  no  easy  task  to  attempt  to  pic- 
ture the  condition  of  the  old  town  in  its 
palmy  days.  Stories,  almost  incredible, 
are  narrated  of  the  prodigality  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  were  said  to  build  as  if  they 
thought  themselves  immortal,  and  to  eat 
as  if  they  never  expected  to  eat  again.  In 
the  pride  of  his  ostentatious  hospitality, 
Gellias,  one  of  the  opulent  townsmen, 
used  to  plant  his  servants  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  with  orders  to  invite  to  his  house 
all  strangers  who  were  unprovided  with  a 
lodging ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  de- 
part without  a  liberal  gift.  Nor  was  his 
wit  inferior  to  his  magnificence ;  for  when 
the  senate  of  a  neighboring  state,  to  which 
he  went  on  an  embassy,  laughed  at  the 
insignificance  of  his  person,  Gellias  re- 
plied that  though  he  himself  was  thought 
a  suitable  ambassador  for  them,  yet  nobler 
men  were  sent  to  nobler  cities.  Another 
citizen,  on  returning  victorious  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  was  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  three  hundred  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds.  As- 
tronomy, history,  poetry,  philosophy,  rhe- 
toric, and  music,  all  flourished,  and  were 
pursued  with  success.  Of  its  architec 
tural  beauties  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Sculpture  and  painting  reached  the  cli 
max  of  ancient  art  in  the  temples  of  Ag 
rigentum.  It  was  here  that  Zeuxis  de- 
termined to  exhaust  his  skill  upon  a  paint- 
ing of  the  goddess  for  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
no Lucina ;  and  having  selected  five  of 
the  most  beautiful  maidens  in  the  city, 
combined  their  charms  in  his  picture. 
Another  work  of  the  same  artist  repre- 
sented the  infant  Hercules  in  the  act  of 
strangling  the  two  serpents,  whilst  Am- 
phitryon and  Alcmena  looked  on  in  ter- 
ror. So  high  was  the  estimation  of  this 
picture,  that  Zeuxis  refused  to  put  a 
price  upon  it,  and  presented  it  as  a  gift  to 
the  Temple  of  Hercules.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  protract  this  account  to  the 
length  of  a  classical  treatise ;  but  it  is 
well  thus  to  be  mindful  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  that  we  may  not  over-esti- 
mate our  own  attainments,  nor  forget  that 
we,  too,  are  figures  in  a  shifting  scene. 

So  much  wealth  became  an  oWect  of 
cupidity  to  the  Carthaginians.     The  fol-  , 
lowing  account  of  the  siege  is  taken  from 
Pictures  in  Sicily : 

"  After  having  destroyed  Selinunte  and  Ime- 
ra,  Amilcar,  their  general,  next  turned  his 
arms  against  Agrigentum.     The  citizens  had 
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Siade  every  preparation  to  receive  him.     They 
took    into    pay  Decippus,  the    Spartan,  with 
fifteen  hundred   mercenaries,  and    also    eight 
handred  Campanians,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Carthaginians,  and  who  were   posted  on 
the    rock    Atenea.      Amilcar  surrounded    the 
dty    with    his    troops,   and    erected    wooden 
towers  to  storm  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall, 
but  the  besieged  made  a  nocturnal  sally  and 
burnt  tfiem.    He  next  began  to  pull  down  the 
tombs,  in  order  to  erect  some  stonework  against 
the  walls.    Whilst  thus  demolishing  the  sepul- 
chre of  Theron,  a  thunderbolt  fell  on   them, 
which,  with  a  malignant  disease  that  broke  out 
in  the  camp,  appeared  to  the  panic-stricken 
Carthaginians  as  a  judgment   against    them. 
They  left  off,  therefore,  destroying  the  tombs, 
and  sacrificed  a  boy  to  Saturn,  to  turn  aside  the 
anger  of  the  gods. 

'^  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  marched  with  a 
strong  force  to  raise  the  siege.     A  battle  took 
place  in  sight  of  the  walls ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  routed,  and  besieged  in  their  own  camp, 
where  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extranity  for  provisions.     From  this  they  were 
relieved  by  the  activity  of  Imilco,  who,  learning 
fi-om  a  deserter  that  a  Syracusan  fleet  was  on  its 
way  to  carry  succor  to  the  Jbesieged,  intercept- 
ed it,  with  forty  of  his  galleys  from  Panormus 
and  Motya,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.     The 
tables  were  now  turned,  and  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months  the  downfall  of  Agrigentum  could 
no  longer  be  averted.     Decippus,  and  the  other 
mercenaries,  seeing  this,  and  being  bribed  by 
Imilco,  passed  over  to  the  Cartliaginian  service, 
alleging  as  a  pretext  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
This  induced  the  Agrigentincs  to  institute  an 
examination,  when  it  was  found  that  there  re- 
mained only  enough  for  a  few  days*   supply. 
The  crowded  and  luxurious  population  (to  quote 
in  full  the  language  of  the  historian  Palmcri) 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  any  stint.     It  was  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  city  under  cover  of  night 
On  the  publication  of  this  decree,  the  streets 
and  houses  resounded  with  cries  and  unavailing 
lamentations.     It  was  a  mournful  spectacle  to 
Fes  two  hundred  thousand  citizens,  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  condition,  abandoning  with  tears 
their  household  gods ;  while  matrons,  beautiful 
virgins,  innocent  children,  the  old    and    the 
young,  the  slave  and  his  master,  the  plebeian 
with  the  patrician,  passed  instantaneously  from 
the    summit    of   luxury   to    the    extreme    of 
wretchedness.     The  whole  body,  escorted  by 
the  military,  retired  to  Qcla,  whence  the  Syra- 
cusans conducted  them  to  Leontinum." — Pp. 
185,  136. 

There  were  some  few  inhabitants  who 
would  not  survive  the  fall  of  their  state, 
or  consent  to  desert  their  beloved  city. 
Of  this  number  was  Gellias,  who  retired 
with  his  family  and  his  property  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  hoping  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  respect  the  sanctity  of 
his  asylum ;  when  he  saw,  however,  that 


the  other  temples  afiforded  no  protection 
to  the  fugitives  in  them,  he  set  tire  to  that 
in  which  he  was,  and  perished,  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  in  the  flames.  De- 
spite the  destruction  that  ensued  upon  its 
sack,  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  Gold,  pictures,  statues, 
vases,  and  other  furniture  of  a  priceless 
value,  was  earned  off  to  Carthage.  Among 
the  trophies  was  the  brazen  bull  made  by 
Perillus  for  Phalaris,  the  exquisite  work- 
manship of  which  was  such  as  to  excite 
universal  admiration,  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  purpose  for  which  it  was  contrived. 
When  Carthage  fell  beneath  the  power  of 
Rome,  Scipio  sent  back  the  bull  to  Agrir 
gentum. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  war  is 
again  rife  throughout  the  world,  one  can 
not  help    contrasting    the    humanity   ot 
modern  practice  with  the  spirit  in  which 
battle   was  carried   on  by  the   ancients. 
There  seems    to    have  been  a  peculiar 
savageness  in  the  battles  and  sieges  of 
Sicily.    It  was  generally  a  war  of  exter- 
mination.   There  was  no  mercy,  but  ruth- 
less destruction  mowed  down  its  victims 
with  unfalteiing  hand.    It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  advert,  in  the  course  of  our  paper, 
to  other  events  which  will  justify  these 
strictures,  as  well  as  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  great    military   commanders 
whose  fortunes  have  been  involved  with 
the  history  of  the  island.     We  will  now 
invite  the  reader  to  wander  awhile  with 
us,  in  peace,  amid  the  ruins  of  Girgenti. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  minds, 
save  those  most  insensible  of  emotion,  in 
visiting  the  shattered  relics  of  a  by-gone 
age.      The   intellect  is   excited    by   the 
memories  which   association   awakens  in 
such  a  scene.    The  distance  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  period  thus  recalled  has 
toned  down  its  harsher  features,  and  the 
memory   dwells    upon   an   ideal  pictm-e, 
which  is  softened  as  is  the  hard  outline 
of  the  stony  fiagnients  by  overgrowing 
lichens,  or  the  mouldering  hand  of  time. 
The  very  imperfection  of  the  building,  as 
the  eye  rests  upon  it,  allows  imagination 
to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  and  the  fancies  of 
our  own  brain  mingle  pleasantly  with  the 
facts  of  history,  and  the  feelings  they  tend 
to  excite  into  activity.    The  thought  in- 
sensibly steals  over  us,  that    the   decay 
which  we  witness  will  in  time  exert  its 
power  over  ourselves ;  and  thus  a  chord 
of  sympathy  is  touched,  the  effect  of  which 
is  at  once  profitable  and  pleasing.    The 
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past,  the  present,  and  the  futare  unite  in 
their  influence  over  us,  and  produce  the 
mingled  sensations  we  experience  in  gass- 
ing on  a  ruin.  And  how  powerfully  is  the 
impression  heightened  which  the  artistic 
beauty  of  a  fragment  would  make,  when 
the  whole  is  viewed  beneath  the  sun  of 
Sicily,  and  in  the  striking  natural  theater 
on  which  Girgenti  stands  ! 

Nine  temples,  baths,  tombs,  and  other 
buildings  are  enumerated  as  still  existing 
at  GirgentL  We  should  be  glad,  were  it 
possible,  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
beautiful  views  in  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
portrayed  the  Temples  of  Juno  Lucina,  of 
Concord,  of  Jupiter,  and  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Concord  are  the  most  complete,  nearly  all 
the  columns  bein^  letlb  standing.  Of  the 
fiino  of  Hercules  but  one  "solitary  column 
mourns  above  its  prostrate  brethren."  The 
mingled  remains  of  these  ancient  shrines, 
as  they  are  grouped  together  with  varied 
combination  of  light  and  shade,  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view;  the  picturesque 
confusion  in  which  the  columns  are  mass- 
ed— some  still  standing  erect,  others  lying 
idly  by ;  the  delicate  tints  of  the  masonry, 
"  a  pale  gold  amber,"  relieved  by  the  soft, 
brilliant  sunshine,  which  brings  into  out- 
line every  architectural  detail,  are  fea- 
tures which  invest  the  ruins  with  an  inde- 
scribable beauty. 

**  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  instance  in 
which  the  admirable  taste  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
position  of  their  edifices,  was  more  remarkably 
displayed  than  here.  Art  and  nature  are  made 
mutually  to  enhance  each  other.  From  what- 
ever point  we  view  the  temples,  they  are  a  glo- 
rious adornment  of  the  scene ;  while  the  view 
from  them  is  no  less  magnificent  and  command- 
ing over  plains,  valleys,  and  mountains  around, 
whose  every  outline  is  romantic,  and  the  distant 
sea  of  a  soft  and  slumberous  azure,  which  ex- 
pands towards  the  southern  horizon.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  scene  that  we  may  compre- 
hend something  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  that  intense  feeling  for  beauty  which  was 
the  predominant  element  of  their  existence.'* — 
Pictures  from  Sicily^  pp.  139, 140. 

We  can  not  omit  allmention  of  Syracuse, 
although  its  present  condition  is  unworthy 
of  its  former  renown.  Its  principal  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  a  theater,  which  existed 
before  the  Athenian  invasion  ;  the  Temple 
of  Minerva,  now  incorporated  into  the 
cathedral;  the  curious  excavation  called 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  and  the  vast  cata- 
combs, which  have  never  been  thoroughly 


explored.  Its  glory  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  its  scanty  inhabitants  ^^  vegetate 
m  indolence,  filth,  and  wretchedness." 

And  yet  what  heart-stimng  scenes  in 
the  world's  history  has  that  city  witness- 
ed !  It  was  from  its  walls  that  the  army 
marched  under  Gelon  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
battle  of  Salarais  was  fought,  when  the 
victory  at  Himera  drove  the  sons  of  Shem 
from  Sicily,  on  the  very  day  that  the  same 
race  was  expelled  from  Greece.  It  was  in 
that  harbor  that  the  proudest  fleet  which 
had  ever  started  from  Athens  cast  an- 
chor ;  an  expedition  the  success  of  which 
might  have  made  Athens,  and  not  Rome, 
the  master  of  the  world.  And  the  same 
spot  saw  the  final  destruction  of  the  Attic 
armament.  Only  eight  years  rolled  by, 
and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  was  again  gather- 
ed to  besiege  it,  as  though  the  wave  of 
the  Semitic  invasion  recoiled  only  to  dash 
with  renewed  violence  against  this  one 
bulwark ;  and  once  more  the  same  story 
of  defeat  was  borne  home  by  the  feeble 
remnant  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  almost 
annihilated  by  Dionysius.  An  interval  of 
two  centuries,  and  a  more  obstinate  race 
has  become  its  foe.  In  vain  the  master  of 
science,  Archimedes,  reduced  the  Ro- 
man ships  to  ashes  with  burning-glasses 
raised  on  the  walls — the  day  of  doom  is 
come,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  is  sub- 
dued beneath  the  arms  of  Marcellus.  The 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era  sees  the 
combat  between  the  sons  of  Shem  and 
Japhet  resuscitated  with  increased  fury 
around  Syracuse,  the  old  hatred  of  race 
being  now  embittered  by  the  rival  faiths 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  And  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  it  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese, 
until  pestilence  thinned  its  population  and 
earthquake  despoiled  its  form. 

Amid  so  many  memorials  of  death  and 
slaughter  there  are  some  few  incidents  on 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  dwell.  Among 
these  is  the  pretty  legend  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  host,  some  of 
the  captives  gained  kindly  treatment  by 
reciting  the  vei-ses  of  Euripides  to  their 
conquerors. 

*^  When  Athens'  army  feU  at  Sjracufle, 

And  fettered  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  muse, 

Her  voice  the  only  ransom  from  afar ; 

See,  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'er-mastered  victor  stops,  the  reins 

FaU  from  his  hands,  the  idle  scimitar 
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from  his  belt,  he  rends  his  captive's  chains, 
And  bkls  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
stndns.''— 6%ac20  Harold,  iv.  16. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Saracens 
is  perhaps  the  most  noted,  even  of  Sici- 
lian encounters,  for  the  terrible  obstinacy 
with  which  its  citizens  held  out  against  the 
foe.  Aroused  by  the  determination  of 
the  men  to  offer  an  undying  resistance, 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  aged 
inhabitants,  joined  in  the  struggle  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  able-bodied  warriors 
j^Qght  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  whilst  their 
feebler  allies  heaped  up  piles  ofenormous 
stones,  which  they  hurled  upon  the  Mus- 
sulmans, or  poured  caldrons  of  boiling 
water  and  oil,  or  melted  lead,  from  the 
battlements  upon  the  foe.  When  all 
their  daring  proved  vain,  a  fearful  ven- 
geance was  to  be  expected  ;  and  horrible 
slaughter,  accompanied  by  every  outrage, 
eiffiued  upon  the  capture  of  the  city, 
which  became  one  of  the  Saracen  strong- 
holds until  their  expulsion  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

AJTe  now  proceed  to  Mount  ^tna. 
Take  the  map  of  Sicily,  and  describe  a 
circle,  having  the  volcano  for  its  center, 
with  a  circumference  of  about  a  hundred 
miles ;  this  will  define,  accurately  enough 
for  our  purpose,  the  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict over  which  the  influence  of  the 
mountain  extends.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  one  vast  bed  of  lava ;  varying 
in  character  according  to  distance  from 
the  central  object,  and  rising  with  so 
gradual  a  slope  to  the  summit  of  the  cone 
that  the  spectator  can  hardly  believe  the 
highest  point  of  the  crater  to  be  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Although  the  ground  is  far  from 
being  unbroken,  yet  it  is  most  rugged  at 
the  extremities,  and  the  country  trends 
with  gentle  declivity  to  the  base  of  ^tna 
itself. 

The  town  of  Catania  lies  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  region  of  ^tna,  and  affords  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  its  history.  In  its 
i^gg^^  ^^^  j^^g^  fields  of  lava,  where 
they  jut  out  into  the  sea,  there  exists  a 
momento  of  former  convulsions,  just  in 
the  form  in  which  the  heated  mass  gradu- 
ally cooled.  The  town  itself  is  superim- 
posed upon  a  former  city  of  the  same 
name,  but  which  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  in  1669.  The  city  had  been 
completely  destroyed  several  times  be- 
fore;   but  on  the  ashes  of  each  prede- 


cessor a  new  town  has  constantly  risen 
with  the  same  title,  the  present  Cata- 
nia being  built  upon  ground  some  sixty 
feet  higher  than  the  city  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Every  thing  betokens 
the  volcanic  origin  of  the  place.  The 
fields  have  lava  for  their  soil;  the  deep 
well,  which  has  been  excavated  by  the 
Prince  Biscari,  is  reached  through  an  ori- 
fice in  what  might  be  taken  for  solid  rock, 
but  is  of  the  same  igneous  character. 
The  houses  are  built  of  lava,  the  crumb- 
ling sui-face  of  which  causes  patches  of 
the  paint  to  fall  off,  and  reveals  the  inevi- 
table black  material. 

The  ^tnean  district  is  divided  into 
three  regions — the  fertile,  or  cultivated ; 
the  woody ;  and  the  Alpine,  or  deserted. 
The  first  of  these  includes  within  its  range 
Patemo,  Bronte,  Taormina,  Catania,  and 
other  towns,  interspersed  with  populous 
villages.  The  ground  is  composed  of 
tufa  and  lava,  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position, the  oldest  beds  being  those  most 
completely  pulverized ;  and  their  elements 
abound  in  fertilizing  properties,  which  im- 
part a  peculiar  richness  to  the  soil.  Olives, 
vineyards,  orchards,  pasturage,  and  corn- 
lands,  seem  to  flourish  equally.  The 
prickly  pear,  the  Indian  ^g^  the  Palma- 
Christi,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
pears,  and  apples,  abound  in  the  richest 
luxuriance.  Sarsaparilla,  cinnamon,  pep- 
per, and  a  variety  of  other  spices,  flourish 
m  great  quantities ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  no 
purpose  that  the  mighty  mountain  has 
poured  forth  its  bowels  over  the  soiL 
Almond  and  citron  trees,  and  fields  of  In- 
dian com,  add  their  quota  to  the  varied 
wealth  of  this  region. 

The  English  traveler  feels  a  special  in- 
terest in  being  reminded  that  the  town  of 
Bronte  supplied  Nelson  with  one  of  his 
titles,  and  that  a  large  estate  presented  to 
him  by  the  King  of  Naples,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  produce  of  its  vineyards, 
still  remains  the  property  of  his  descend- 
ants. But  the  prooigy  of  this  region  is 
the  Indian  fig,  to  whicn  the  soil  seems  to 
be  especially  adapted ;  one  or  two  slips  of 
the  plant  «*ire  stuck  into  the  soil,  and  its 
roots  quickly  penetrate  between  its  fis- 
sures. So  fond  are  the  natives  of  this 
fruit,  that  Mr.  Bartlett  assures  us  that  an 
habitue  at  Catania  had  been  known  to 
dispose  of  fifiy  at  a  standing.  Whether 
he  found  this  attitude  most  conducive  to 
this  gastronomic  feat  is  not  added ;  but, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
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individual  case,  we  may  add  that  the  fruit 
is  abundant,  well  suited  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  second  region,  called  the  Bosco, 
forms  a  belt,  some  six  or  more  miles  in 
breadth,  which  encircles  the  mountain, 
and  abounds  in  trees  and  excellent  pastur- 
age. Oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  cork,  and 
poplar  trees  are  named  among  its  produc- 
tions. There  is,  about  six  miles  fi-om  Jiur- 
ra,  a  wonderful  chestnut  tree,  called  "the 
chestnut  tree  of  the  hundred  horses,"  to 
which  a  visit  is  generally  paid  by  travel- 
ers. Mr.  Baltic tt  considers  it  worthy  of 
some  notice,  and  has  given  a  sketch  of  its 
appearance.  The  Unprotected  regarded 
it  with  disfavor,  and  pronounced  it  an 
impostor.  It  seems  to  have  decayed 
since  Mr.  Bartlett's  visit.  The  Bosco  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  delightful  region,  and  en- 
joys a  delicious  climate.  When  the  re- 
gion below  is  parched  with  heat,  this  dis- 
trict rejoices  m  cool,  refreshing  breezes. 
The  woods  abound  in  small  game,  with  a 
few  wild  boars  and  wolves ;  wild  flowers 
and  aromatic  herbs  carpet  the  ground ; 
rocks  and  caverns  are  interspersed  with 
forest  glades  and  sylvan  scenes ;  and  the 
base  of  the  Bosco  is  diversified  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miniature  cones,  which 
break  up  the  ground,  and  afford  many  a 
striking  group  of  scenery,  although  with- 
out any  claim  to  grandeur.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  Monte  Rosso, 
a  cone  of  red  lava,  which  rises  above 
Nicolosi.  Hard  by  are  two  other  cones, 
which  would  elsewhere  be  considered  suf- 
,  ficient  to  repay  a  visit,  but  are  here  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
giant  form  of  the  principal  volcano. 

"  Finally,  from  the  Bosco  to  the  summit  ex- 
tends a  third  region,  a  scene  of  utter  desolation, 
composed  of  deep  hollows  and  dreary  plateaus, 
covered  with  scoriw  and  ashes,  and  buried  in 
snow  during  several  months  of  the  year.  This 
snow,  however,  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  population  of  Sicily,  Malta,  and  sometimes 
even  Barbary,  where  ices,  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exhaustion  of  the  stock  is  capable  of  producing 
serious  disturbances ;  and  the  Governor  of  Ca- 
tania was,  on  one  occasion,  obliged  to  offer  a 
large  reward  for  any  one  who  would  discover  a 
fresh  supply,  when  at  length  a  bed  of  snow  was 
found  covered  beneath  a  torrent  of  lava.^' — Pic- 
tures/rom  Sicily^  p.  98. 

Both  Catania  and  Nicolosi  are  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  by  travelers  for 
the  ascent    of  Mount  ^tna;   and  the 


neighborhood  of  such  a  mountain  would 
have  been  a  mine  of  wealth  had  the  in- 
habitants been  Swiss  or  Savoyards.  Large 
hotels  would  have  arisen  at  both  places, 
expressly  aiTanged  to  gratify  English 
taste ;  and  thus  the  tide  of  voyageiirs 
might  have  been  tempted  across  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  But  no  such  welcome 
awaits  the  intending  traveler  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  difficulties  of  the  route  are 
overcome  with  comparative  ease;  the 
great  d^ideratum  (as  usual  in  ascents) 
being  clear  weather  for  the  view  from  the 
summit,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  be  ' 
overcome  being  the  fatigue  of  walking 
over  the  rough  and  crumbling  surface 
which  clothes  the  last  portion  of  the  way. 
As  the  usual  plan  is  to  time  the  journey 
so  as  to  see  the  sun  rise  fi-ora  the  highest 
point,  considerable  inconvenience  is  oflen 
experienced  from  the  cold,  and  fi*om  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind.  All  these  obstacles, 
however,  combined,  are  but  trifling  to 
the  experience  of  tried  Alpine  travelers  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that,  with  greater  en- 
deavors on  the  part  of  inn-keepers  and 
guides  to  make  the  journey  agreeable, 
very  many  English  tourists  would  be  led 
to  climb  ^tna,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  which  its  summit  aftbrds. 
The  perseverance  displayed  by  the  two 
ladies  who  have  described  their  ascent  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  we  congratulate 
them  on  the  successful  issue  of  their  at- 
tempt. But  our  compliments  are  almost 
stifled  by  the  feeble  and  twaddling  senti- 
mentality in  which  the  fair  authoress  has 
described  her  emotions  on  the  occasion. 
That  the  natives  who  live  under  the 
mountain's  shadow,  and  who  derive  their 
subsistence  from  the  products  it  afibrds, 
should  speak  warmly  in  behalf  of  that 
which  forms  their  world  is  what  would 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  rude  people ; 
but  that  an  English  young  lady  should 
from  her  childhood  have  made  -^tna 
"  her  fairjr  queen,"  and  yet,  after  elabo- 
rate practice  of  the  art  of  effective  writing, 
should  not  succeed  in  giving  more  defi- 
nite and  forcible  shape  to  her  impressions, 
when  "her  every  wish  was  realized," 
than  the  statement  that  "the  ascent  of 
^tna  is  a  refined  pilginmage,  gratifying 
mind,  memory,  feeling,  education,  heart," 
is  quite  unintelligible  on  any  reasoning 
from  ordinary  experience.  In  all  compo- 
sition, reality  is  the  secrel;  of  success. 

The  ascent  of  ^tna  has  been  success- 
fully attempted   from   an   early  period. 
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Empedocles  lost  his  life  in  piirsuiDg  too 
sedulously  his  researches  in  the  mouth  of 
the  crater.  Plato  is  said  to  have  climbed 
it,  and  Adrian  visited  this  as  well  as  every 
other  notable  spot  on  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  was  known  in  his 
days.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  a  party 
which  attempted  the  ascent ;  and  of  late 
years  many  persons  have  persevered  till 
they  accomplished  the  task.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  an  ascent  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hardy  in  the  volume  entitled  PeaJcs^ 
Passes^  and  Glcuners.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  magnificent ;  and  although  he 
reached  it  in  a  storm  of  wind,  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  given  a  description  in  which  many 
fiiitbud  touches  may  be  recognized. 

*'Just  as  day  began  to  break  the  whole 
party  were  assembled  on  the  summit  The 
guides  had  timed  the  thing  exactly.  It  was  be- 
tween three  and  four ;  the  stars  were  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  paling  sky,  while  tlie 
eastern  honzon  began  to  faintly  redden  with 
the  dawn.  Those  who  have  never  witnessed 
can  scarcely  realize  by  any  description  the 
strangeness  of  such  a  scene.  Every  thing  in 
the  vast  gulf  below  was  dark  and  formless — the 
sea  barely  distinguishable  from  the  land — ^vast 
whitish  clouds  like  wool-sacks  floating  solemnly 
above  it.  A  few  bars  of  crimson  soon  appeared 
on  the  eastward  horizon,  the  sea-line  became 
defined,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Apulia  cut  against  the  sky.  At 
this  moment  our  guides  shouted  to  us  to  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  look  out  over  the 
interior  of  the  island,  which  stretohed  away  to 


the  westward,  like  a  sea  of  jagged  summits, 
blended  in  the  shadowy  mist  of  dawn.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose,  an  immense  shadow  of  the  most 
exquisite  purple  was  projected  from  the  volcano 
half  OTer  the  island,  while  without  its  range  the 
light  struck  with  magic  suddenness  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  below — a  phenomenon  so 
admirably  beautiful  that  it  would  have  more 
than  repaid  us  for  the  labor  of  the  ascent 

**  The  view  from  ^tna  proved  rather  differ- 
ent from  what  previous  description  had  led  me 
to  anticipate.  Vastness  and  dreary  sublimity 
predominate,  relieved  with  some  few  touches  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Wandering  on  the  dread 
summit  of  the  volcano,  the  eye  takes  in  with 
astonishment  the  immense  extent  of  the  r^ion 
at  once  desolated  and  fertilized  by  its  eruptions. 
Wide  beds  of  lava — ^black,  abrupt,  and  horrid— 7 
may  be  traced  down  its  deep  sinuosities  and 
chaisms,  winding  half-concealed  amon?  the  ex- 
tensive forests  below,  even  through  the  midst 
of  the  fertile  region  which  reposes  at  its  base, 
until  they  pour  into  the  sea ;  and  interspersed 
with  these  are  broad,  dismal  beds  of  scoriae  and 
ashes — the  seat  of  eternal  desolation.  Beneath 
the  Bosco,  and  around  the  base  of  MtoHy  the 
boundary  of  the  region  suhject  to  its  effects 
may  be  distinctly  traced  Beyond,  in  all  direc- 
tions, extend  the  fertile  plains  and  mounteins  of 
the  island — ^the  latter,  however,  of  an  aspect 
little  less  wild  and  desolate  than  that  of  ^tna 
itself.  The  range  of  the  view  is  almost  hound- 
less — Catania,  Syracuse,  and  even,  when  clear, 
Malta  itself,  are  visible.  Castro  Giovanni  stands 
up  on  its  rocks,  conspicuous  in  the  center  of  the 
island  The  expanse  of  sea  is  most  magnificent, 
with  the  distant  mountains  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Faro  di  Mea- 
sina." 


From  the  London  Eclectic. 
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"  Ood  setteth  the  solitary  In  families."— PMlm  6S  :  <(. 


LovK  is  our  first  lesson.  The  very  first 
thing  a  little  infiint  learns  is  to  love  her 
who  supplies  its  wants  and  soothes  its 
pains.  The  love  of  the  father  never  pre- 
cedes this  love ;  how  should  it  ?  His 
kind  looks  and  endearments  soon  call  forth 
reciprocal  affections;  but,  under  every 
sense  of  need,  the  infant  instinctively 
turns  to  its  mother.     It  can  do  without 


him;  it  can  not  do  without  her.  And 
though  individual  character  sometimes 
neutralizes  class  distinctions,  so  that  here 
and  there  is  found  a  mother  less  tender 
than  a  &ther,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  masculine  character  is  less  endued 
with  parental  tenderness  than  the  femi- 
nine; and  with  regard  to  the  irrational 
creation  the  rnle  has  no  exceptions.    The 
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mother  loves  the  child  as  part  of  herself, 
bnt  with  a  love  so  purely  unselfish,  that 
from  the  very  first  she  will  sacrifice  to  it 
her  own  rest,  comfort,  and  pleasure.  The 
unselfish  nature  of  this  love  inevitably 
refines,  purifies,  and  exalts  her  own  char- 
acter; so  that,  though  the  average  of 
single  women  may  be  capable  of  being 
very  good  mothers,  she  who  is  already  a 
mother  is  something  higher  than  they  are, 
unless  she  is  false  to  herself. 

It  is  possible  to  predicate  with  precision 
the  moral  standard  of  a  nation  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  this  tie ;  for 
mothers  form  their  sons,  and  "  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  "  The  first 
ten  years  of  a  man's  life,"  .says  Dr.  Gum- 
ming, "  are  in  your  keeping."  Awful,  yet 
happy  responsibility !  The  native  Austra- 
lians, who  rank  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  are  the  most  deficient  in  paren- 
tal affection.  What  a  noble  idea  is  given 
us  of  the  country  that  could  produce  Cra- 
tesiclea,  who,  being  told  that  Ptolemy 
demanded  her  as  hostage  for  her  son  Cleo- 
menes,  cheerfully  exclaimed  :  *•'  Is  this  the 
thing  which  you  have  so  hesitated  to  com- 
municate ?  i*ray  put  me  immediately  on 
board  a  ship  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine 
wherever  you  think  it  may  be  of  most  use 
to  Sparta."  And  seeing  her  son  full  of 
emotion  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing, she  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
whispered  :  "  Oh  !  let  none  see  us  weep- 
ing. This  alone  is  in  our  power ;  the  rest 
is  m  the  hands  of  God."    It  is  no  more  sur- 

E rising  that  a  woman  of  this  mould  should 
e  the  mother  of  a  hero,  than  that  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  should  pro- 
duce a  Nero.  And  each  was  the  type  of 
her  country.  It  is  a  happy  sign  for  Italy, 
who  once  brought  forth  a  Lucrezia  Borgia 
and  a  Bianca  Capello,  that  Garibaldi  can 
now  bid  the  women  of  the  Peninsula  and 
of  Sicily  take  pattern  by  the  ladies  Cairoli, 
Martinez,  Dinorchi,  Sinori,  Biancardi, 
Pallavicini,  Speri,  Pepoli,  Salvi,  who  have 
shown  themselves  all  the  more  true  women 
in  showing  themselves  true  patriots. 

Mother  s  love,  then  is  strongest  and 
purest  of  all — the  most  unselfish  and 
imperishable.  The  Almighty  uses,  as  the 
strongest  metaphor,  the  expression  :  '^  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will 
I  comfort  thee/'  And  the  question  is 
asked  almost  incredulously :  *^  Can  a  mo- 
ther forget  her  sucking  child  ?" 

Next,  then,  to  the  infant's  perception  of 
its  mother's  love  comes  its  recognition  of 


the  love  of  its  father.  Now  this  love  is 
the  type  of  the  greatest  love  of  all,  which 
is  the  love  of  God  ;  for  he  pleases  to  call 
himself  our  Father,  and  indeed  is  so — in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  Unconscious  at  first  of  the  love 
of  our  earthly  father,  we  are  still  slower 
to  recognize  the  love  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  The  sense  of  a  father's  love 
is  early  coupled  with  that  of  his  strength 
and  power;  hence  our  love  for  him  is 
tempered  with  fear,  but  also  with  reliance. 
We  know  he  can  and  fear  he  will  chastise 
us  for  our  misdeeds ;  but  we  also  repose 
in  his  power  of  defending  us  from  evil. 
Now,  the  bond  of  filial  love,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes all  but  the  inferior  races  of  men, 
does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals— at  any  rate,  after  they  can  feed 
themselves.  Gratitude  is  unknown  to 
them,  as  regards  one  another,  for  gratitude 
requires  more  power  of  memory  than  they 
possess.  A  dog  will  recognize  last  year's 
master  sooner  than  be  recognized  by  last 
year's  puppy.  In  filial  affection,  therefore, 
we  take  rank  above  the  brutes ;  but  how 
weak  a  tie  is  filial  affection  among  barbarous 
tribes  !  Among  the  native  Australians  it 
can  not  be  said  to  exist  at  all ;  and  certainly 
parental  affection  has  done  little  to  call  it 
forth.  In  Africa,  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  fathers  continually  sell 
their  children  into  slavery,  and  sons  are 
ready  to  cast  forth  their  parents  to  perish 
as  soon  as  their  support  becomes  burthen- 
some.  Robert  Moffat,  the  missionary, 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  this.  Seeing 
a  wreath  of  smoke  rising  in  a  desert  place 
covered  with  the  footprints  of  lions,  he 
approached  the  spot  and  beheld  a  heart- 
rending object.  "It  was  a  venerable- 
looking  old  woman,"  says  he,  "  a  living 
skeleton,  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on 
her  knees.  She  tried  to  rise,  but  tremb- 
ling with  weakness  sank  again  to  the 
earth.  I  addressed  her  by  the  name  which 
sounds  sweet  in  every  clime,  saying :  '  My 
mother,  fear  not.  We  are  friends  and 
will  do  you  no  harm.'  I  put  several 
questions  to  her,  but  she  appeared  either 
speechless  or  afraid  to  open  her  lips.  I 
again  repeated :  *  Pray,  mother,  who  are 
you,  and  how  do  yon  come  to  be  in  this 
situation  ?'  To  wnich  she  replied :  '  I  am 
a  woman  ;  I  have  been  here  four  days  ; 
niy  children  have  left  me  here  to  die.' 
'Your  children!'  I  interrupted.  'Yes,' 
raidng  her  hands  to  her  shrivelled  bosom, 
'  my  own  children — three  sons  and  two 
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dangiitcTS :  tbey  are  gone  to  yonder  blue 
moontain,  and  have  left  me  here  to  die.' 
*  And  why  did  they  leave  you  ?'  I  inquired. 
Spreading  out  her  hands :  ^  I  am  old,  you 
seeu  and  no  longer  able  to  serve  them. 
When  they  kill  game,  I  am  too  feeble  to 
assist  in  carrying  home  the  flesh ;  I  am 
not  able  to  gather  wood  to  make  fire ;  and 
I  can  not  carry  their  children  on  my  back, 
as  I  used  to  do.'  This  last  sentence  was 
more  than  I  could  bear ;  and  though  my 
tongue  was  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my 
month  for  want  of  water,  this  reply  opened 
a  fountain  of  tears.  I  remarked  that  I 
was  surprised  she  had  escaped  the  lions. 
She  took  hold  of  the  skin  of  her  lefl  arm 
with  her  fingers,  and  raising  it  up  as  one 
would  do  loose  linen,  she  aaded :  ^  I  hear 
the  lions;  but  there  is  nothing  on  me 
that  they  would  eat — ^there  is  no  flesh  for 
them  to  scent.' "  As  she  was  afraid  of 
accompanying  Moflat  and  his  party, 
(though,  even  had  they  been  cannibals,  one 
would  wonder  why  she  should  fear  them 
more  than  the  lions^  he  gave  her  some 
food,  made  up  her  nre,  and  pursued  his 
journey.  Eventually,  it  appeared  that  her 
sons,  watching  the  ti-avelers'  caravan  from 
the  hills,  and  seeing  it  halt  where  they  had 
lefl  their  mother,  were  impelled,  by  alarm 
or  curiosity,  to  visit  her  after  he  had  left 
her;  and  were  sufficiently  impressed  by 
their  fears  of  the  white  man's  power  to 
punish,  to  take  her  home  and  provide  for 
ner  with  more  than  usual  care.  On  reason- 
ing with  the  natives,  however,  says  Moflat, 
on  this  cruel  practice,  they  would  only 
laugh. 

Next  in  gradation  to  Heathens  come 
Idolaters ;  and  here  the  classic  scholar  will 
instantly  be  prepared  to  quote  the  filial 
piety  of  Antigone,  of  Damo,  of  the  sons 
of  the  priestess  of  Diana,  of  the  sons  who 
bore  their  father  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
Olympic  games,  etc.  Many  instances  of 
unnatural  children,  however,  prove  that 
the  polished  creeds  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  very  little  influence  in  stemming  the 
current  of  evil  in  the  natural  man  ;  though, 
in  theory,  the  love  of  parents  and  off*- 
spriog  was  inculcated  by  them,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  idolatries  farther 
east. 

It  appears,  then,  that  instinct,  sentiment, 
and  any  religious  creed  short  of  that  of 
the  only  true  God,  is  insufficient  either  as 
a  check  or  stimulus  in  the  discharge  of  the 
obligations  of  parent  and  child.  Some 
there  have  been  who,  fmm  inherent  nobil- 


ity of  character  and  long-cultivated  habits 
of  unselfishness,  have,  like  Cratesiclea, 
been  capable  of  sublime  devotion  to  their 
children  and  country ;  but  where,  in  classic 
annals,  shall  we  find  a  H^nah,  a  Naomi, 
a  Ruth  ? 

From  the  parental  relation  spring  all 
the  other  relative  connections  of  life  ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  these  are  hallowed 
and  blameless  in  their  several  degrees,  is 
the  welfiire  and  worth  of  the  whole.  A 
little  cluster  of  individuals,  comprising  vir- 
tuous and  aflectionate  parents,  children, 
husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  make  a 
family;  an  aggregate  of  such  families 
makes  a  nation  ;  and  as  those  families  and 
their  several  members  are  felt  to  be  on  the 
whole  truthful,  honest,  God-fearing,  kindly 
aflectioned,  such  will  be  the  repute  of  the 
nation.  Many  of  the  crimes  in  Italian 
mediaeval  history  resulted  from  the  false 
position  in  which  members  of  the  same 
hoasehold  stood  to  one  another.  "  It  is 
remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "  that  in 
the  whole  story  of  Luisa  Strozzi  her  hus- 
band is  never  once  named."  He  evidently 
thought,  and  others  thought,  that  he  had 
very  little  to  do  with  his  wife's  safety  or 
reputation.  Her  brothers  might  look  to 
her,  they  were  her  natural  protectors. 
That  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Medici. 
The  marriage-tie  has  been  worn  loosely 
among  them  ever  since  ;  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  next  Italian  reformers 
to  reinstate  conjugal  life  in  its  just  position. 

"  The  fire  of  Italian  hearths  is  going  out 
rapidly,"  says  Gallenga.  "  Livmg  from 
home  becomes  a  more  and  more  universal 
practice.  Fathers,  mothers,  whole  fami- 
lies, go  to  the  cafes  and  restaurants  for 
their  breakfasts  and  other  meals;  and 
bachelors  leave  their  lodgings  unshaven, 
if  not  unwashed,  and  never  revisit  them 
till  bedtime.  The  barber,«the  boot-black, 
as  well  as  the  cook,  are  all  ready  to  wait 
upon  them  out  of  doors.  The  fire,  in 
short,  is  being  put  out  in  Italy  ;  and  with 
it  the  feelings  of  home  and  domestic  affec- 
tion are  becoming  obsolete.  The  number 
of  single  men  throughout  Italy  is  quite 
appalling ;  there  is  no  country  in  which 
'  improvident  marriage '  is  more  carefully 
eschewed."  Happily,  this  was  before  the 
famous  Fifty-nine,  though  only  in  Fifty- 
eight.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
reformation  will  not  follow  in  the  foot- 
prints of  revolution,  and  reformed  religion 
be  attended  by  its  inseparable  handmaids 
—reformed  morals  and  mannera. 
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O  ye  Continentals  I  what  know  you  of 
the  charm,  the  virtue,  of  an  English  family 
breakfast  ?  When  the  brisk,  cheerful 
father,  clean  shaved  and  brushed;  the 
complacent  mother,  in  no  untidy  disha- 
bille ;  the  young  lads,  "  poking  fun  "  at 
one  another ;  the  blooming  girls,  in  fresh 
muslins  and  ribbons,  with  hair  in  shining 
coils  and  braids,  drop  in  at  the  appointed 
hour,  exchange  blythe  "  good  morrows  " 
or  kind  inquiries  after  last  night's  head- 
ache or  toothache,  join  reverently  in  a 
biief  act  of  social  worship,  and  then  gather 
round  the  ample  table,  covered  with  a 
fair  white  cloth,  where  good,  wholesome, 
nutritious  fare  is  spread  in  tempting  order, 
crowned  with  the  steaming  urn ;  then, 
as  the  father  skims  his  newspaper,  and 
culls  choice  extracts  for  his  family,  or  the 
mother  breaks  the  seal  of  letters  from  this 
or  that  cherished  relative,  and  communi- 
cates their  interesting  or  entertaining 
contents,  what  subject-matter  is  afforded 
for  family  talk,  such  as  the  Italian,  slinking 
off  to  his  coffee-house,  can  never  know  I 

Family  habits  and  Protestantism  seem 
to  go  together.  In  Spain,  a  diminutive 
cup  of  chocolate,  brought  into  the  bed- 
room, is  the  apology  for  a  breakfast ;  in 
Russia,  the  meal,  as  we  have  it,  is  un- 
known— each  one  eats  something  when  he 
is  hungry.  Were  eating  and  drinking 
the  sole  object  to  be  attained  by  gathering 
round  a  table,  one  might  indeed  as  well 
feed  apart  as  in  company ;  but  only  consi- 
der what  interchange  of  minds,  what  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another's  hearts, 
what  refuges  from  tired  thought,  what 
cheerfulness  and  sociability  would  be  lost 
thereby  ! 

"  'Tis  sweet,  'mid  noise  of  plates  and  dishes, 
To  speak  one's  sentiments  and  wishes,*' 

sang  the  authdr  of  Boyle  Farm;  and 
certainly  it  is  only  when  converse  seasons 
the  repast  that  the  feeding  of  men  be- 
comes more  refined  than  that  of  brutes. 
Meal-times  are  often  the  only  seasons  when 
the  man  of  business  sees  his  family ;  de- 
prive him  of  them,  and  he  becomes  a  joy- 
less laborer  for  those  whom  ho  never 
hears  or  sees ;  but  give  him  their  cheerful 
chat  at  breakfast  and  supper,  how  briskly 
he  toils  during  the  intervening  hours  I 

In  France  and  Italy  young  men  see 
nothing,  know  nothing  of  their  sisters — 
consequently,  care  little  or  nothing  for 
them ;  in  England,  sisters  are  their  bro- 
ther's cherished  friends  and  correspond- 


ents. The  Dean  of  Carlisle  says  he  has 
known  young  men  at  college  wholly  re- 
strained from  vice  simply  by  the  hallowed 
and  blessed  influence  of  their  sisters.  We 
have  known  a  brother  in  Australia  write 
to  his  authoress-sister  in  England,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years :  "  You 
can  not  tell  what  a  calming,  quieting  effect 
your  books  have  on  me ;  they  seem  to  de- 
colonize me,  if  I  may  coin  a  word."  How 
touching  a  picture  is  given  in  the  memoir 
of  Frances  and  Elizabeth  Bickersteth,  of 
the  suffering  of  Fanny  lying  on  her  bed  of 
pain,  with  her  father  and  two  brothers 
Kneeling  round  her !  Such  a  scene  would 
not  occur  in  Italy  or  France.  The  young 
girls  there  are  shut  up  within  convent 
walls  during  the  freshest,  most  charming 
period  of  their  youth.  Truly  their  bro- 
thers may  say :  "A  garden  inclosed  is  my 
sister ;  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed." 
Her  thick-coming  fiincies  die  at  their 
birth,  unspoken  to  sympathizing  young 
sister  or  brother,  indulgent  mother,  or 
sensible,  intelligent  father ;  her  desire  for 
useful  knowledge  meets  with  no  response. 
Instead  of  being  wisely  drawn  out  of  self 
by  the  thousand  harmless  and  useful  out* 
lets  of  English  home-life,  she  is  dnven  to 
self-contemplation,  and  vain,  vague  long- 
ings and  repinings.  Released  by  mannage 
from  this  joyless  captivity  she  frequently 
finds  herself,  like  Madame  Guyon,  a  mere 
boarder  under  the  roof  of  her  mother-in- 
law,  the  most  disregarded  person  in  the 
house,  with  no  household  cares,  no  ser- 
vants under  her  control,  no  purse,  no 
liberty  to  take  exercise  and  find  society 
abroad,  save  under  humiliating  restrictions 
and  surveillance — in  all  respects,  except  in 
name,  a  child  still.  Or  else  it  is  the  hus- 
band who  becomes  the  cipher :  Madame 
receives  on  appointed  evenings  ;  the  Sig- 
nora  Rosaura,  or  the  Signora  Bianca,  is 
at*  home  to  her  male  fiiends  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  ladies,  who  retail  all  the  small- 
talk  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  plenty 
of  compliment  to  the  hostess,  whom,  how- 
ever, the  gentlemen  do  not  always  sufii- 
cientfy  respect  to  abstain  from  smoking 
their  cigars.  In  these  circles  the  master 
of  the  house  is  always  absent ;  he  is  pay- 
ing his  compliments  to  some  other  Signora 
Rosaura  or  Signora  Bianca ;  an  evening 
tete-d'tete  with  his  wife  would  be  insup- 
portable to  them  both.  Her  mind  is  un- 
furnished ;  they  have  no  common  objects 
of  interest;  they  could  only  talk  over  the 
vexed  question  of  domestic  expenses. 
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Gallenga  thinks  one  reason  of  the  want 
of  domestic  sociability  in  Italy  is  the  dear- 
nes8  and  scarcity  of  fuel.  It  is  I'idiculous, 
he  says,  to  talk  of  the  wannth  of  Italy, 
when  every  one  who  has  lived  there 
knows  how  mach  cold  weather  there  is, 
with  no  sufficient  appliances  to  meet  it. 
People  go  about  with  little  earthen  fire- 
pots  in  their  hands,  but  they  know  not 
the  luxury  of  a  snu^  fireside.  Hearts 
and  hearths  go  togeSier ;  no  warmth  of 
domestic  affection  can  stand  an  empty 
fire-place  in  mid-winter ;  just  as  our  me- 
chanics, if  they  return  home  to  a  smoky 
chimney  and  a  scolding  wife,  soon  go  off 
to  the  beer-shop,  so  the  Italian  fiings  on 
his  cloak,  and  goes  to  the  cafe.  The  hotel 
charge  for  a  fire  at  Turin  is  five  francs  a 

day. 

Well,  a  remedy  for  this  may  be  at  hand. 
Capitalists  may  mine  for  coal,  and  railways 
will  swiftly  transport  it,  ere  long,  where 
it  is  wanted.  But  if  every  Italian  had  a 
roaring  Christmas  fire  on  his  hearth  this 
minute,  it  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of 
his  social  system,  which  spring  from  his 
code  of  religion.  It  is  the  interest  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  priesthood  to  check 
the  free  growth  of  the  domestic  affections. 
The  Romish  Church  even  forbids  sisters 
to  profess  in  the  same  convent.  There 
must  be  many  a  priest  who  looks  on  at  a 
cheerful  fam&y  party  with  feelings  akin 
to  those  of  Milton's  Satan  when  he  beheld 
the  endearments  of  Adam  and  Eve.  With 
the  free  admission  of  a  reformed  Christ- 
ianity, every  social  good  will  follow.  Al- 
ready the  momentous  political  questions 
which  affect  the  very  life  of  Italian  unity 
and  Uberty  have  awakened  a  more  ear- 
nest feeling  among  her  people,  and  given 
even  the  coffee-house  gossips  something 
better  to  talk  of  than  the  last  opera  or  bal- 
let. Evangelical  Christianity,  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds,  has  been  sown  in  good  soil, 
and  if  not  crushed  under  foot  will  grow 
to  maturity  till  it  overshadows  the  land. 
Under  its  genial  shelter,  should  God  so 
will  it,  all  the  household  relations  will 
thrive  and  prosper ;  husband  and  wife  will 
no  longer  weary  of  one  another,  with  high 
and  holy  themes  to  talk  of,  and  a  circle 
of  blooming  children  gladdening  their 
home,  no  longer  sent  off  to  convents — 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  hours,  whose 
meals,  whose  tasks  and  exercises  are  still 
together — will  twine,  as  'twere,  in  love, 
and  under  the  fostering,  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  social  affections,  wUl  become 


better  citizens,  better  patriots,  better 
Christians.  Genius  itselt^  never  so  un- 
trammelled as  when  frankly  owning  the 
bonds  of  that  Lawgiver  whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom,  wiU  shake  off  its  lethargy 
and  rejoice  itself  and  the  world  by  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  their  freshest  vi- 
tality. 

WUberforce  and  Hannah  More  would 
have  rejoiced,  could  they  have  beheld  the 
decline  of  card-playing  and  play-going  in 
the  present  day.  One  reason  is  the  great 
prevalence  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
which  makes  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from 
them ;  another,  for  the  neglect  of  the 
theater,  is  the  growing  disinclination  of 
men  to  quit  their  firesides ;  and  they  cling 
to  those  firesides  because  they  are  com- 
fortable and  happy.  Men  study  their 
ease  more  than  they  did — ^perhaps  more 
than  they  ought ;  but  it  leads  to  domes- 
ticity. On  the  Continent,  if  it  is  not  the 
lady's  night  for  receiving  company,  or  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  join  her  circle, 
the  invariable  refuge  is  the  theater.  An 
Englishman  afler  working  his  brain  hard- 
er, probably,  for  many  hours  than  his 
grandfather  used  to  do,  enjoys  his  late 
dinner  with  his  wife  and  grown-up  child- 
ren, and  if  he  carries  home  an  unexpected 
guest,  knows  that  it  will  be  to  clean  table- 
cloth, well-dressed  meal,  and  smiling  faces. 
But  the  guest's  presence  is  not  needed  ; 
alone  with  his  family,  enjoying  his  easy- 
chair  and  slippers,  conversation  seldom 
flags,  or  is  varied  by  snatches  of  thought- 
ful pleasing  rest,  that  probably  end  in  a 
little  nap,  from  which  he  awakes  refreshed 
to  renew  the  dialogue  with  increased 
spirit,  or  read  aloud,  or  to  himself,  (while 
various  female  handiworks  are  pursued 
by  his  companions,)  or  listen  to  music,  or 
enjoy  a  game  of  chess.  This  man  is  as 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be ; 
the  idea  of  turning  out  into  the  sloppy 
streets  to  see  the  best  play  that  ever  was 
acted  would  be  no  temptation  to  him ; 
the  opportunity  or  necessity  of  going  to 
Mrs.  Such-a-one's  evening  party,  where 
"Silent  circles  fan  themselves  and  quake,'' 

"  And  powdered,  pert  proficients  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assault  the  doors 
Till  the  street  rings," 

would  be  positively  nauseous  to  him. 
Fanny  and  Emma  are  willing  to  depone 
how  difficult  it  always  is  to  get  papa  out. 
And,  happily,  our  Fannys  and  Emmas  are 
generally  well  content  to  stay  at  home 
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with  him.  "Girls  will  be  girls,"  and  a 
moderate  participation  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  society  at  home  and  abroad 
IS  what  no  kind  and  sensible  parent  will 
deny  them  merely  on  the  score  of  being 
too  elderly  and  fond  of  ease  himself  to  re- 
quire or  quite  to  like  it.  It  is  an  undenia- 
ble fact,  however — and  let  those  take  con- 
solation from  it  who  most  feel  they  need 
it — that  the  young  ladies  who  go  out  most 
ai'e  not  those  who  always  secure  the  best 
husbands,  or  even  any  husbands  at  all ; 
nay,  that  the  girls  who  are  most  admired 
and  popular  are  not  those  who  are  either 
the  handsomest  or  the  most  expensively 
dressed.  Unlimited  credit  at  the  milli- 
ner's and  jeweler's,  the  most  untiring  of 
chaperons,  will  not  carry  the  grand  point. 
So  certain  is  this,  that  many  mamas  and 
daughters,  when  they  see  that  some  un- 
pretending little  body,  of  whom  it  has 
been  frequently  affirmed  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  her,"  wins  a  prize  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery  that  beauty,  style,  position, 
fashion,  fortune,  failed  to  secure,  they  are 
obliged,  for  want  of  a  better  solution,  re- 
luctantly to  observe  that  "  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven."  Generally,  a  better 
solution  might  be  found  in  the  sweetness, 
unassuming  manners,  and  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  party,  who,  perhaps,  has  been  seen 
more  tnan  once  in  the  soft,  sober  light  of 
home,  where  shaded  lamps  cast  a  mild 
radiance  so  much  more  becoming  than 
the  ball-room  chandeliers.  But,  say  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  that  pre- 
destination inevitably  brings  the  parties 
together  who  are  to  run  in  couples ;  well, 
then,  a  truce  with  any  more  anxiety, 
maneuvering,  and  competition.  The  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  apple  to  the 
fair.  Pursue,  O  ye  daughters !  the  even 
tenor  of  your  ways;  knowing  that  the 
happy  time  will  come,  if  it  is  to  come ; 
and  if  it  is  not,  that  no  amount  of  going 
out  and  flitting  restlessly  from  one  water- 
ing-place to  another  will  alter  the  case. 

While  the  bachelors  in  Italy  have  been 
so  much  on  the  increase,  the  desire  of 

Earents  to  marry  their  daughters  has 
een  by  no  means  lessened.  Thus,  the 
striving,  the  desiring,  comes  from  the 
wrong  side,  which  is  any  thing  but  digni- 
fied. Among  uncivilized  tribes,  and  in 
early  states  of  society,  the  wife  has  often 
been  purchased,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very 
handsome  compensation  has  been  offered 
parents  for  parting  with  their  daughters. 
Dhe  has  not  been  treated  like  a  bale  of 


unsalable  goods,  but  as  something  which 
one  party  was  eager  to  have  and  the 
other  reluctant  to  lose.  Undoubtedly 
this  was  in  a  great  measure  from  her 
known  power  of  doing  work,  which  had 
a  value  equivalent  to  money;  whereas 
the  parents  now  get  rid  of  an  expense, 
and  the  husband  too  often  incurs  a  need- 
lessly heavy  one.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  social  affections  that  an 
expensive  outfit  seems  more  and  more  in 
request,  so  that  the  aim  sometimes  defeats 
its  own  end,  and  terminates  in  having  no 
outfit  at  all.  This  evil  needs  to  be  at- 
tacked at  the  very  root  by  parents  ;  with 
them  it  rests  to  bring  up  their  children 
with  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  adapt 
their  habits  to  their  means.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  is  placed  at  a  school  where  the  table 
is  better  than  at  home,  is,  of  course,  dis- 
contented with  the  domestic  providings. 
A  small  shopkeeper's  daughter,  who 
should  learn  to  play  the  harp,  except  for 
the  purpose  of^  instruction,  would,  of 
course,  repine  at  her  lot  in  a  home  where 
a  harp  could  not  be  played.  Who  would 
fit  up  an  expensive  steam  apparatus  with 
no  specific  object  ?  Yet  it  is  equal  folly 
to  provide  the  young  with  accomplish- 
ments unsuitable  to  their  position  in  life, 
which  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  practice. 
A  sense  of  their  acquirements  being 
thrown  away  is  painful  to  many  young 
people,  and  destroys  social  happiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  any 
accomplishment  which,  if  the  proper  end 
is  kept  in  view,  may  not  subserve  and  in- 
crease domestic  happiness.  In  the  young 
ladies  of  the  present  time  is  continually 
found  an  extraordinary  craving  for  change 
of  scene ;  one  is  dying  to  go  to  Italy,  an- 
other to  go  to  Egypt,  another  to  Tas- 
mania. Before  steamboats  and  railroads 
made  time  and  space  so  insignificant,  these 
cases  would  simply  have  been  counted 
madness,  or  downright  folly ;  but  now 
parents  harass  themselves  to  gratify  the 
wish  for  what  is  not  impossible,  but  only 
excessively  expensive  and  inconvenient. 
Could  not  these  restless  young  ladies  turn 
their  energies  to  better  account  ?  If  they 
are  tired  of  crochet  and  Berlin  work,  are 
there  no  hungry  to  feed,  no  naked  to 
clothe,  no  children  to  teach,  no  sick  to  be 
visited?  A  utilitarian,  seeing  a  rapid 
stream  racing  to  the  ocean,  exclaims: 
"What  a  mie  water  power  is  here 
wasted!"  Eternity  is  the  ocean:  shall 
noit  these  rapid  streams   be  turned  to 
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account  ?-^these  feat  young  ladies  kept 
moving  to  some  purpose  ?  Without 
copying  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Bayly,  and 
Mrs.  Wightman,  they  might  find  some 
corresponding  sphere  of  usefulness.  Eng- 
land, with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ; 
and  the  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  of  England  can  not,  after  all,  be 
matched.  What  household  servants  they 
make!  what  devoted,  pure-minded  gov- 
ernesses !  what  wives !  what  mothers ! 
what  sisters ! 

The  single  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  a 
personage  scarcely  at  all  seen,  at  any  rate 
in  her  proper  position,  except  in  England. 
In  Komaii  Catholic  countries  she  takes 
refuge  in  a  convent ;  she  is  hardly  consid- 
ered respect4ible ;  whereas  here  she  is  re- 
spectability itself!  The  old  maid  of  old 
novels  and  plays,  indeed,  prim,  censori- 
ous, and  spiteful,  is  disappearing.  In  her 
place  we  have  a  most  cheerful,  contented, 
benevolent,  and  popular  lady,  seldom  be- 
Mnd  the  ^shion  or  behind  the  news  and 
literature  of  the  day — ^beloved  by  nephews 
and  nieces,  married  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins ;  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of 
sickness  and  family  troubles ;  a  favorite 
visitor,  yet  not  always  visiting  nor  yet 
staying  too  long  ;  sometimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  sung  little  home  of  her 
own,  where  pet  nieces  and  nephews  spend 


a  few  days  most  delightfully  ;  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  poor ;  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  clergyman  and  clergyman's  wife ;  in 
high  esteem  and  respect  among  the  trades- 
people ;  a  famous  letter-writer,  and  the 
fabricator  of  most  beautiful  fancy  work ! 
Of  this  genus  we  are  privileged  to  know 
several  specimens,  some  of  whom,  we  are 
bold  to  hope,  will  bridle  when  they  read 
this  little  account,  and  say  with  a  pleased, 
half-doubtful  look :  "  Well,  I*m  sure  ;  this 
can't  be  me  /"  Yes,  it  is  you,  aunt  Kate 
and  aunt  Maria,  and  ever  so  many  aunts 
with  pretty  names  who  have  been  pretty 
young  women  in  your  time,  and  who  now 
have  something  than  beauty  dearer.  You 
are  the  salt  of  the  country;  as  long  as 
you  are  the  objects  and  subjects  of  such 
warm  and  kindly  feeling,  you  greatly 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  af- 
fections. 

We  meant  to  say  something  about  the 
baneful  custom  across  the  Atlantic  of  liv- 
ing in  boarding-houses  for  the  first  few 
years  of  married  life,  so  sadly  detrimental 
to  the  social  affections.  But  we  will  not 
prick  holes  in  our  neighbors'  coats.  The 
evil  won't  spread.  The  Englishman's 
home  is  his  castle ;  for  that  home  he 
fights,  works,  and  prays.  He  won't  go 
into  a  boarding-house,  trust  him  for  that ! 

A.M. 
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Thsrb  is  one,  and  but  one,  organ  of  the 
human  body  the  symptoms  of  disorgani- 
zation and  the  disturbed  functions  of 
which  we  read  of  with  avidity  and  ponder 
over  with  wonder.  The  disorders  which 
affect  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind 
result  in  consequefnces  so  momentous,  fol- 
low paths  so  extraordinary,  and  present 
enigmas  so  countless,  that  the   general 

*  On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders 
of  the  Mind,  their  incipient  Symptoms^  Pathology^ 
Diagnosis^  Treatment^  and  Prophylaxis.  By  Forbes 
WnaLOW,  M.D.,  D.G.L.,  Oxon.     London  :  1860. 


reader  may  be  excused  for  the  curiosity 
with  which  he  follows  the  physician  in  his 
details  of  morbid  psychological  curiosities, 
and  hangs  over  the  surgeon's  scalpel  as  it 
searches  out  the  pathological  appearances 
from  which  they  are  presumed  to  spring. 
The  volume  imder  notice  is  not  by  any 
means  a  mere  collection  of  such  facts ;  it 
claims  the  higher  and  more  original  duty 
of  tracing  out  the  various  paths  of  depart- 
ure from  healthy  conditions  of  brain,  and 
of  unmasking  hidden  phases  of  insanity. 
Here  lies  a  whole    realm    of  unbeaten 
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ground,  the  value  of  which  Doctor  Wins- 
low  has  been  the  first  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to,  with  a  gravity  the  occasion  re- 
quires. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent 
physicians  that  the  present  century  has 
witnessed  a  very  large  increase  of  brain 
disorders,  and  that  this  increase  has  taken 
place  in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  the  strain 
upon  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  the 
people  has  become  greater.  The  intense 
competition  which  at  present  exists  among 
all  the  liberal  professions,  the  excitement 
accompany ing  the  large  monetary  trans- 
actions which  distinguish  the  trading  of 
the  present  day,  the  gambling  nature  of 
many  of  its  operations,  and  the  extreme 
tension  to  which  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity are  subjected  in  the  unceasing  strug- 
gle for  position  and  even  life,  has  resulted 
in  a  cerebral  excitement  under  which  the 
finely-organized  brain  but  too  often  gives 
way. 

Doctor  Brigham,  of  Boston  in  the  United 
States,  gives  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
the  increase  of  cerebral  disorders  in  his 
own  country,  in  which  he  asserts  that  in- 
sanity and  other  brain  diseases  are  three 
times  as  prevalent  as  in  England.  This 
statement  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
notion  that  go-a-headism — if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  term — is  straining  the  mental 
fabric  to  its  breaking  point.  And  we 
must  remember  that  the  mischief  must 
not  be  gauged  merely  by  the  number  of 
those  who  fall  by  the  wayside ;  there 
must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  latent 
mental  exhaustion  going  on,  which  medi- 
cine takes  no  count  of  It  is  a  matter  of 
general  observation  that  the  children  of 
men  of  intellectual  eminence  often  possess 
feeble,  if  not  diseased  brains,  for  the  sira- 
pie  reason  that  the  parents  have  unduly 
exercised  that  organ.  What  applies  to 
individuals,  in  a  certain  modified  degree 
applies  to  the  race.  A  generation  that 
overtasks  its  brains  is  but  too  likely  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  second  still  more  enfeebled 
in  its  mental  organization,  and  this  ex- 
haustive process  must  go  on  increasing  if 
the  social  causes  producing  it  continue  in 
operation. 

We  have  some  means  of  measuring  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  where  absolute 
lunacy  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  pos- 
sess official  returns  to  deal  with,  which 
gauge  its  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  \^nth 
pretty  tolerable  accuracy;  but  we  have 
no  such  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  increase  of  those  no  less  grave 


disorders  of  the  brain  which  do  not  bring 
the  patient  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
law.  If  we  could  take  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  able  men  who,  at  the  very  height 
of  their  efficiency  and  in  the  very  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  are  struck  with  in- 
sidious cerebral  disease,  such  as  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  drop  out  of  life  as  gra- 
dually and  as  noiselessly  as  the  leaf  slowly 
tinges,  withers,  and  then  fluttei*s  to  the 
ground  ;  if  medicine  had  any  system  of 
statistics  which  could  present  us  with  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  paralysis  that 
comes  under  its  observation,  or  of  the 
apoplectic  seizures  which  so  suddenly  blot 
out  life — we  should  doubtless  be  astonish- 
ed at  the  very  large  increase  which  has 
of  late  years  taken  place  in  affections  of 
the  brain.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
tendency  lately  observable  in  the  commu- 
nity to  take  a  little  more  breath  in  the 
race  of  life,  to  prolong  the  annual  holiday, 
and  to  favor  the  habit  of  physical  exercise, 
of  which  the  volunteer  movement  is  a 
noble  example,  will  do  something  to  check 
the  degenerating  process  at  present  un- 
doubtedly going  on  :  meanwhile  we  must 
see  what  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  existing 
evil.  It  is,  we  believe,  within  the  pro- 
vince of  art  to  arrest  in  its  earlier  stages 
many  disorders  of  the  brain  if  notice  were 
only  given  in  time  ;  but  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  to  slip,  and  disordered 
function  slowly  but  surely  merges  into 
disordered  organization.  We  know  full 
well  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  cases 
of  insanity  are  curable  if  treated  early ; 
and  we  also  know  that  of  those  received 
into  the  great  county  asylums  scarcely  ten 
per  cent  ever  recover.  The  difference 
between  the  two  drop  through  into  the 
condition  of  driveling  idiots  or  of  raving 
maniacs,  simply  because  the  curative  in- 
fluence of  medicine  has  been  sought  too 
late.  In  some  of  the  more  obscure  and 
fatal  brain  diseases,  such  as  cerebral 
softening,  general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  etc., 
the  neglect  of  early  treatment  is  equally 
deplorable.  The  insidious  approaches  ©f 
mischief  are  often  foreshadowed  by  symp- 
toms so  trivial  that  they  pass  unobserved 
by  relatives  and  friends.  The  person  so 
affected  will  frequently  drop  his  stick  or 
umbrella  in  his  walk  ;  he  will  in  the  slight- 
est possible  manner  drag  one  leg,  a  finger 
will  feel  numb,  or  there  will  be  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  sight. 

"  In  the  incipient  stages  (says  Doctor  Wins- 
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tow)  of  cerebral  BofteningB,  as  well  bb  in  organic 
diaolegntions  of  the  delicate  oerre  vesicle,  ob- 
serred  in  what  is  termad  progreEsire,  general, 
and  cerebral  paraljsia,  the  patient  often  ei- 
bibits  a  debility  of  memoiy,  long  before  the 
disease  of  the  brain  ia  suspected,  in  regard  to 
the  most  ordioaryand  moGttrifiiog  matters  con- 
nected with  the  everyday  occuirencos  of  life ;  he 
brgets  his  appointments,  is  oblirioua  of  names 
of  his  particulaT  friends,  mislayE  his  books,  loses 
his  papers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  in  his 
mental  grip  for  many  consecutive  minutes  the 
name  of  the  month  or  the  day  of  the  week.  He 
nts  down  to  write  a  letter  on  some  matter  of 
bunuess,  and  his  attention  being  for  a  second 
Averted  from  what  he  is  engaged  in,  he  imme- 
diatdy  loses  all  recollection  of  his  correspond- 
eoce,  and  leaves  the  letter  unfinished.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  he  will  be  heard  con- 
stantly inquiring  for  articles  thnt  he  had  care- 
Ailly  put  aside  but  a  few  minutes  previously." 

The  ineinory  may  bo  considered  one  of 
the  most  delicfite  tests  of  the  presence  of 
injtiry,  or  the  progress  of  natural  decay, 
in  the  brain.  From  the  hidden  storchonse 
of  impression B  which  we  know  to  be  seat- 
ed in  the  cerebrum  or  greater  brain  whilst 
in  a  state  of  vigorons  health,  by  the  act 
of  recoUcctioD  we  posBcss  the  marvelous 
power  of  reproducing  the  countless  ta- 
bleaur  of  scenes  that  have  occurred  during 
a  long  and  busy  life.  Some  persona  never 
forget  a  face  they  have  once  seen  ;  otliei-s 
will  acquire  with  extreme  rapidity  a  dozen 
lansnages,  cont^nmg  hundreds  of  thou- 
sauas  of  words,  and  store  them  for  imme- 
diate use  ;  the  musician  catches  the  float- 
ing notes  of  song,  and  they  remain  for  a 
lifetime  deeply  graven  on  his  memory. 
The  ariUt  packs  away  within  his  brain  the 
image  of  the  faintest  flush  of  sunset  or  the 
thonsand  (shades  of  sky,  and  reproduces 
them  years  after  on  his  easel.  It  may  bo 
imagined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive  to  re- 
ceive and  BO  strong  to  retwn  an  incredible 
number  of  images  in  a  state  of  health  is 
not  unlikely  to  speedily  make  a  "sign"  of 
its  impaired  condition.  *A  flaw  in  an 
Egyptian  slab  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
is  pretty  sure  to  obliterate  some  of  them, 
and  experience  proves  that  brain  injury  is 
speedily  shadowed  forth  by  defects  more 
or  less  grave  of  the  memory.  In  the 
whole  range  of  psyohological  inquiry  there 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  pei-haps  than 
the  *' vagaries,"  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  played  by  the  deteriorating  agent 
in  the  storehouse  of  memory :  sometimes 
it  enters  and  for  years  annihilates  the  va^t 
collection  in  an  instant,  only  to  restore 
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them  again  as  perfect  as  before  ;  at  other 
times  it  obliterates  group  after  group  of 
associated  ideas  in  succession,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  brain  has  acquired 
them.  Again,  a  single  letter  in  a  word  is 
all  that  the  destroying  power  lays  its  hands 
npon  among  the  immense  magazine  at  its 
mercy.  The  chapter  on  the  I>iseasea  of 
Memory  in  DoctorWinslow's  compendious 
and  very  interesting  volume,  is  full  of 
cases  illustrative  of  the  eccentricities  pre- 
sented to  us  by  impaired  and  morbid 
memory  :  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  ie  a  case  related  by  Doctor  Graves 
of  Dublin.  A  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  fit, 
Bufiercd  the  following  extraordinary  im- 
pairment of  memory.  He  could  readily 
call  to  mind  all  parts  of  speech  except 
noun  substantives  and  prdper  names. 
This  defect  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing singular  peculiarity:  he  perfectly 
recollected  the  initial  letter  of  every  sub- 
stantive or  proper  name  for  which  he  had 
occasion  in  conversation,  though  he  could 
not  recall  to  his  memory  the  word  itself 
Experience  had  taught  him  the  utility  of 
having  written  in  manuscript  the  things 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for,  or 
speaking  about,  including  the  proper 
names  of  his  children,  servants,  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  all  these  he  arranged  alpha- 
betically in  a  little  pocket  dictionary 
which  he  used  as  follows — if  he  wished  to 
ask  for  any  thing  about  a  cow,  before  he 
commenced  the  sentence  he  turned  to  the 
letter  C  and  looked  at  the  word  cow,  and 
kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  upon  the 
word  until  lie  had  finished  the  sentence. 
He  could  pronounce  the  word  cow  in  its 
proper  place  so  long  as  he  had  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  written  letters;  but  the 
moment  he  shut  the  book  it  passed  out  of 
his  memory,  although  he  recollected  its 
initial  and  could  refer  to  it  when  necessai-y. 
Sometimes  cerebral  mischief  is  indicated 
by  the  mere  transposition  of  letters.  A 
gentleman  on  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  for  example,  always  said  puc 
instead  of  cup,  and  gum  instead  of  mug. 
It  is  veiy  common  for  a  person  in  ordina- 
ry speaking  to  use  the  wrong  initial  letter 
to  a  word ;  but  the  mind  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  error  as  quick  as  thought  and 
instantly  reproduces  the  right  letter,  bnt 
in  the  wrong  place  :  thus,  in  attempting  to 
say  a  fat  pig,  if  the  tongue  were  to  trip 
and  say  instead  of  fat,  pat,  the  next  word 
would  inevitably  be  fig.    The  control  of 
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the  healthy  brain  over  minutisB  of  this 
nature,  and  the  automatic  manner  in  which 
it  is  exercised,  are  thus  clearly  exempli- 
fied ;  but  in  disease  such  slips  escape  notice 
altogether.  The  records  of  psychological 
medicine  are  full  of  instances  of  defects  of 
memory  equally  trivial,  consequent  upon 
lesion  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus,  an  old 
soldier,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  brain- 
matter  from  an  operation,  was  found  to 
have  forgotten  the  numbers  five  and 
seven ;  and  a  schoolmaster,  consequent 
upon  a  brain-fever,  lost  all  knowledge  of 
the  letter  F.  Whilst  disease  sometimes 
touches  the  memory  in  this  delicate  man- 
ner, in  its  more  active  phases  it  seizes  the 
organ  with  a  rude  and  stifling  grasp,  and 
removes  at  once  whole  masses  of  carefully 
acquired  knowledge.  An  Italian  gentle- 
man, master  of  three  languages,  struck 
with  the  yellow  fever,  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  it  remarkable  phenomena.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  attack  he  spoke 
English,  the  language  he  had  acquired 
last,  in  the  middle  of  it  French,  and  on 
the  day  before  his  death  his  native  tongue. 
The  total  abolition  of  an  acquired  language 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  in  brain 
disease,  and  as  a  rule  the  memory  in  such 
cases  may  be  said  to  recede  to  those  ideas 
engraven  upon  the  memory  in  childhood. 
Those  persons  who  have  talked  a  foreign 
language  all  their  lives  will  be  found  to 
pray  before  death  in  their  native  tongue. 
There  have  been  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however,  and  Doctor 
Johnson  when  dying  is  said  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English,  but 
to  have  attempted  its  repetition  in  Latin. 
Possibly  the  explanation  of  this  exception 
mav  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  thoucrht 
habitually  in  Latin.  There  are  not  want- 
ing instances,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
memory  under  disease  oscillates  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  For  instance. 
Doctor  Wiuslow  records  a  case  in  which 
a  gentleman  after  a  serious  attack  of  ill- 
ness lost  all  recollection  of  recent  events  : 
his  memory  presented  the  tablet  engraven 
with  the  images  and  ideas  of  his  youth 
only  ;  as  he  gained  strength,  however,  the 
old  and  forgotten  ones  were  revived.  A 
still  more  remarkable  instance  of  loss  of 
memory  and  its  sudden  resuscitation  we 
quote  from  Doctor  Winslow's  volume : 

*'  Reverend  J.  E.,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent 
and  energy,  of  sound  education,  while  riding 
through  his  mountainous  parish  was  thrown 


violently  from  his  carriage,  and  received  a  vio- 
lent concussion  of  the  brain.  For  several  days 
he  remained  utterly  unconscious ;  and  at  length, 
when  restored,  his  intellect  was  observed  to  be 
in  a  state  like  that  of  a  naturally  intelligent 
child,  or  like  that  of  Casper  Hauser  after  his 
long  sequestration.  He  now  in  middle  life  com* 
menced  his  English  and  classical  studies  under 
tutors,  and  was  progressing  very  satisfactorilr ; 
when,  after  several  months*  successive  study, 
the  rich  storehouses  of  his  memory  were  eradual- 
ly  unlocked,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  mind 
resumed  all  its  wonted  vigor,  and  its  fonn«r 
wealth  and  polish  of  culture.  .  .  .  The 
first  eTidence  of  the  restoration  of  this  gentle- 
man's memory  was  experienced  while  attempt- 
ing the  mast^  of  an  abstruse  author,  an  intel- 
lectual effort  well  adapted  to  test  the  penetra- 
bility of  that  vail  that  so  lone  had  excluded 
from  the  mind  the  light  and  riches  of  its  former 
hard-earned  possessions." 

It  would  seem  as  though  ideas  were  re- 
gistered on  the  brain  in  successive  layers, 
the  last  lying  uppermost ;  and  that  as  the 
nervous  energy  retreated,  either  as  a  con- 
sequence of  disease  or  of  gradual  decay, 
so  those  ideas  lost  life  dourfiwards.  The 
condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain  in  all  probability  has 
much  to  do  with  these  changes  in  the  vi- 
vidness of  the  memory,  as  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  some  people  recollect  better  by 
holding  the  head  downwards;  and  Sir 
Henry  Holland  tells  us  that,  after  endur- 
ing great  fatigue  in  descending  one  of  the 
deep  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he 
entirely  lost  his  memory,  which  returned 
speedily  again  after  he  had  taken  rest  and 
food.  It  IS  observable  again,  that  in  mor- 
bidly active  conditions  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, such  as  occur  in  fever  and  on  the 
approach  of  apoplexy,  the  memory  is  ex- 
alted in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
events  are  remembered  with  a  vividness 
that  is  almost  painful.  In  the  rapid  rush 
of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  that  oc- 
curs in  some  excited  stages  of  insanity,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  patients  have 
given  signs  of  faculties  which  they  had 
never  evinced  in  a  state  of  sanity ;  pro- 
saic persons  have  suddenly  become  poeti- 
cal, and  those  who  normally  had  no  head 
for  figures,  have  in  these  conditions  shown 
no  ordinary  aptitude  for  them.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  blood,  when  at  this  high 
pressure,  had  penetrated  portions  of  the 
brain  hithei*to  but  feebly  supplied,  and 
brought  into  cultivation  cerebral  wastes 
that  were  before  barren.  Doctor  Winslow, 
in  alluding  to  these  exaltations  of  memory, 
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draws  the  practical  conclusion  that  in  old 
persons  these  sudden  lightings  up  of  the 
memory  should  excite  grave  attention,  as 
indicative  of  approaching  fatal  apoplexy. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary condition  of  brain  which  exists  in 
consequence  of  accidents  producing  con- 
cussion, in  which  memory,  consciousness, 
and  voUtion  suffer  for  a  time  a  complete 
annihilation,  to  be  revived  again  at  the 
exact  stage  at  which  they  left  off.  A 
British  captain,  whilst  ^ving  orders  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  struck  on  the 
head  and  rendered  senseless,  in  which  con- 
dition he  was  taken  home  and  remained 
at  Greenwich  Hospital  for  fifteen  months, 
when  the  operation  of  trephining  was 
performed,  and  the  portion  of  the  skull 
which  pressed  upon  the  brain  was  raised. 
Immediately  consciousness  returned,  and 
he  rose  in  his  bed,  and,  without  recogniz- 
ing where  he  was,  finished  giving  orders 
he  had  commenced  issuing  amid  the  din 
of  battle  fifteen  months  before.  Extraor- 
dinary as  this  case  may  appear,  it  is  far 
from  being  an  isolated  one.  Prichard  re- 
lates an  instance  in  which  the  mind  stood 
still  for  years  instead  of  months,  and  yet 
t«K)k  up  the  train  of  thought  exactly  at 
the  point  at  which  it  had  been  dropped. 
A  New-England  farmer,  whilst  laboring 
under  some  dissatisfaction  at  having  dis- 
posed of  his  farm  at  a  rate  he  believed 
below  its  worth,  was  engaged  by  a  neigh- 
bor to  inclose  a  piece  of  land  with  a 
fence.  In  order  to  split  the  timber  he 
was  obliged  to  use  a  beetle  and  wedges. 
These,  on  finishing  the  labors  of  the  day, 
he  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  intending 
to  direct  his  son  to  bring  them  home. 
That  night  he  was  seized  with  deliiium  ; 
in  this  condition  he  remained  for  several 
years,  when  his  mental  power  was  sud- 
denly restored.  The  first  question  ho 
asked  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought 
in  the  beetle.  Apprehensive  of  bringing 
on  a  return  of  the  disease  by  entering 
into  explanations,  they  replied  that  they 
could  not  find  them ;  whereupon  the  old 
man  rose  from  his  bed,  went  straight  to 
the  hollow  tree,  and  found  the  wedges 
and  the  ring  of  the  beetle,  the  beetle  it- 
self having  mouldered  away.  Thus  the 
delicate,  unused  nerve  vesicle,  which  re- 
tained the  recollection  of  where  the  tools 
had  been  placed,  remained  intact  whilst 
the  solid  wood  had  perished.  Sometimes 
the  memory,  not  only  of  the  idea  upon 
which  the  mind  was  last  occupied,  but 
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the  very  action  of  the  muscles  arising  out 
of  it,  has  been  retained  in  the  mind  like 
a  fly  in  amber.     Thus  a  young  girl  of  six, 
whilst  catching  playthings  thrown  by  a 
companion  seated  on  the  pavement,  fell 
and  received  a  cerebral  concussion,  which 
rendered   her  insensible   for  ten    hours. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  jumped  to 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  asking  "  Where 
did  you   throw  it?"   immediately   com- 
menced  throwing  little   articles   of   her 
dress  from  the  bed,  exclaiming,  "  Catch 
these !"  and  from  that  moment  was  per- 
fectly   restored.     The    exactitude    with 
which  the  fractured  ends  of  the  severed 
idea  fit — severed  as  we  have  seen  some- 
times for  years — is  very  remarkable,  and 
goes  to  prove  that  there  must  be  in  such 
cases  an  instantaneous  aiTest  of  the  action 
of   the   nerve   vesicles,   without    morbid 
change  however,  otherwise  they  could  not 
at  a  moment^s  notice  resume  their  opera- 
tion at  the  exact  point  at  which  they  left 
off.     We  can   only  liken  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  of  arrest  of  mind  to 
some  accident  which  has  suddenly  stopped 
a  machine — the  driving-band  has  perhaps 
suddenly  slipped  off— and  in  this  instance 
the  driving-band  in   all  probability  was 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
brain.     The  motive  power  nestored,  the 
machine  went  on  as  before.     That   me- 
chanical pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain — which  means  an  exercise  of  control 
over  its  circulation,  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  is  exercised — will  produce 
different  mental  conditions,  from  perfect 
coma  to  perfect  sensibility — is  well  known. 
A  man  in  Paris  once  made  a  living  by  al- 
lowing curious  physiologists  to  make  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  upon  him.     He 
had  suffered  the  operation  of  trephining, 
and   his  brain   was   covered   by   a   thin 
membrane   only,  by  applying  graduated 
pressure  upon  which  the  man's  relations 
with  the  whole  external  world  could  be 
cut  off  and  restored  by  the  mere  action  of 
the  finger.     At  the  will  of  the  operator 
he  lived  alternately  the  life  of  the  highest 
order  of  animal,  or  that  of  a  mere  vege- 
table.    There  is  a  very  remarkable  con- 
dition of  brain,  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
individual  is  possessed  with  a  double  con- 
sciousness.    Alternate  states  arise  as  dis- 
tinct in  themselves   as  though  they  be- 
longed to  two  individuals.  Doctor  Mitch- 
ell relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which  is 
so  extraordinary  that  we   must  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  it  entire : 
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"Miss  R J  possessing  naturally  a  yery 

good  constitution,  arrived  at  adult  age  without 
having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  knowledge.  Besides  the  domes- 
tic arts  and  soci^  attainments,  she  had  improved 
her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation,  and  was 
well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memory  was  ca- 
pacious, and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas. 
Unexpectedly  and  without  any  forewarning  she 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  continued  seve- 
ral hours  beyond  the  ordinary  time.  On  wak- 
ing she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trace 
of  acquired  knowledge.  Her  memory  was  a 
tabula  rasa  ;  all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and 
things,  were  obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found 
necessary  for  her  to  learn  every  thing  again. 
She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calculating,  and 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons 
and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  the  world.  In  these  exercises 
she  made  considerable  progress.  But  after  a 
few  months  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded 
her.  On  rousing  from  it  she  found  herself  re- 
stored to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  pa- 
roxysm ;  but  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  every 
event  and  occurrence  that  had  befallen  her  af- 
terwards. The  former  condition  of  her  exist- 
ence she  called  the  old  state,  and  the  latter  the 
new  state ;  and  she  was  as  unconscious  of  her 
double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of 
their  respective  natures.  For  example :  in  her 
old  state  she  possessed  all  her  original  know- 
ledge ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired 
since.  If  a  gentleman  or  lady  were  introduced 
to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  vice  versa^  (and  so  of 
all  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she 
tried  to  learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the  old 
state  she  possessed  fine  powers  of  penmanship, 
while  in  the  new  state  she  wrote  a  poor  awk- 
ward hand,  having  not  time  or  means  to  be- 
come expert  During  four  years  and  upwards 
she  underwent  periodical  transitions  from  one 
of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alternations 
were  always  consequent  upon  a  sound  sleep. 
Both  the  lady  and  her  family  were  capable  of 
conducting  &e  afiair  without  embarrassment 
By  simply  knowing  whether  she  was  in  the  old 
or  new  state,  they  regulated  the  intercourse 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly.*' 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  hypothesis 
of  the  memory  of  impressions  lying  in 
layers,  superimposed  one  upon  another  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  alternation  of 
the  child-like  and  the  adult  state  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  level  of  the  power  that  vi- 
vified the  nerve  vesicles  stamped  with  the 
mental  impression,  stood  at  different  pe- 
riods at  different  heights,  retreating  in 
the  child-like  fitate  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
again  remounting  to  its  full  intellectual 
height  in  the  adult  period. 


There  is  no  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  human  economy  more  remarkable 
than  the  tolerance  sometimes  exhibited  by 
the  brain  of  grave  lesions  and  disorders 
within  its  substance.  The  popular  idea 
that  to  touch  the  sensorium  is  tantamount 
to  annihilating  the  life,  is  a  monstrous 
fallacy.  Soldiers  have  been  known  to 
carry  bullets  in  their  brains  without  any 
serious  inconvenience,  and  heroic  opera- 
tions are  often  performed  upon  the  cere- 
bral mass  without  injury  to  the  patient. 
A  surgeon  lately  informed  us  that  he  had 
a  young  stable-boy  lately  under  his  care, 
whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse  and  forced  in  upon  the 
cerebral  mass,  so  crushing  it  that  a  por- 
tion had  to  be  removed  ;  nevertheless  the 
patient  recovered,  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  whereas  before  the  accident  he  had 
been  subject  to  fits,  and  was  rather  a  dull 
boy,  after  the  accident  he  became  much 
brighter,  and  continues  so  to  this  day.  In 
all  probability  these  fits  were  of  an  epilep- 
tiform character,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
a  specula  of  bone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  when  this  was  removed  by  the 
operation,  the  cause  that  led  to  his  dull- 
ness  no  longer  existed.  The  kick  of  the 
horse  was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  him. 

Doctor  Ferrior  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who  retained  all  his  Acuities  entire 
until  the  moment  of  his  death,  yet  one 
half  of  whose  brain  was  on  examination 
discovered  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
suppuration.  Doctor  Heberden  tells  us 
of  a  man  who  performed  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  life  with  half  a  pound  of  water 
resting  on  his  brain  ;  and  a  still  more  re- 
markable case  is  mentioned  by  Doctor 
O'Halloran  in  which  a  man  suffered  an  in- 
jury upon  the  head  which  caused  the  sup- 
puration of  the  skull,  through  which  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  brain  was  discharged, 
mixed  with  matter,  yet  this  man  pre- 
served his  intellectual  faculties  until  the 
moment  of  liis  death.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Doctor  Wins- 
low  that  even  in  these  anomalous  cases 
there  must  have  been  some  disturbance 
of  the  mental  powers  observable,  had  the 
attention  of  a  competent  observer  been 
directed  to  them,  and  that  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  found  logically  true,  that  wher- 
ever there  has  been  found  the  trace  of  or- 
ganic cerebral  change,  there  also  must 
have  been  manifestations  of  mental  dis- 
turbance.    It  is  not  often  that  fracturing 
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the  skull  proves  a  cnrative  operation,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  mere  acci- 
dental shocks  to  the  sick  brain  have  proved 
fiir  more  effective  than  even  the  skill  of 
the  physician.     "  I  have  been  informed," 
says  Doctor  Prichard,  "  on  good  authori- 
ty, that  there  was,  some  time  since,  a 
£imily  consisting  of  three  boys,  who  were 
all  considered  as  idiots.     One  of  them  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury  on  the  head  ;  from 
that  time  his  £iculties  began  to  brighten, 
and  he  is  now  a  man  of  good  talents,  and 
practices  as  a  barrister ;  his  brothers  are 
still  idiotic  and  imbecile."  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Petrarch,  that  a  slight 
concussion    of     the     brain     wonderfully 
strengthened  the  memory  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment VI.     It  is  equally  certain  that  tu- 
mors have  gone  on  slowly  increasing  with- 
in the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  with- 
oat  for  a  long  time  disturbing  the  mental 
power  of  the   individual.    The   case  of 
Doctor  Wolkston  is  remarkably  illustra- 
tive of  this.    His  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  cerebral  growth  of  t»his  nature,  which 
in  all  probability  existed  there  from  early 
youth,  without  perceptibly  to  ordinary  ob- 
servers affecting  his  intellect.     At  last  it 
attained  to  such  a  lar^e  size  that  it  en- 
croached upon  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
and  produced  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the 
body.     Notwithstanding  this  his  brain  re- 
mained quite  clear,  and  the  last  moments 
of  his  life  were  engaged  in  writing  some 
figures  in  arithmetic  progression,  in  order 
to  convince  his  friends  that,  although  his 
tongue  was  mute  for  ever,  his  brain  was 
clear. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
post-mortem  examinations  present  but 
laint  simis  of  any  lesion  of  substance, 
even  where  the  mind  during  life  has 
been  thoroughly  disordered.  The  physi- 
cian but  too  often  seeks  in  vain  in  the 
lunatic's  brain  for  any  trace  of  disorgan- 
ization. He  knows,  nevertheless,  that  al- 
terations of  some  kind  must  exist,  and  at- 
tributes his  failure  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  methods  of  examination  at  present 
employed.  The  scalpel  alone  will  never 
find  it  out,  and  even  the  microscope  as 
yet  &ils  to  detect  departures  from  normal 
structure  of  so  delicate  a  kind  as  those 
which  are  sufficient  to  overturn  noble 
minds ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Doctor 
Winslow  in  believing  that,  in  order  to  de- 
tect the  more  subtle  lesions  of  the  brain, 
we  must  call  in  the  labors  of  the  Chem- 
ico-Cerebral  pathologist.    Sir  B.  Brodie 


j  has  shown  that  the  nervous  substance  of 
I  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
tissues  (the  bones  excepted)  by  the  very 
large  proportions  of  phosphorus  which  it 
contains,  amounting  to  no  less  than   1.5 
per  cent  in  100,  and  if  we  speak  of  the 
solid  matter  alone,  the  important  position 
held  by  this  chemical  agent  in  the  brain 
is  still  more  apparent,  no  less  than  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  being  composed  of 
phosphorus.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
any  laborious  mental  exercise,  indeed  any 
protracted  exertion  of  the  nervous  system, 
results  in  a  discharge  of  large  quantities  of 
the  phosphatic  salts  by  means  of  the  kid- 
neys ;   this  circumstance,  taken  together 
with  the  remarkable  feet  that  in  the  brain 
of  the  adult  idiot  there  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  phosphorus — ^not  more  than  in 
that  of  a  child — points  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
substance  of  the  mental  powers.    That 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  insanity 
the  blood  is  mamly  m  fault,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  but  when  we  remember  how 
slight  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the    vital    fluid    will    produce    cerebral 
symptons  of  a  veiy  marked  character,  we 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  with 
which  these  changes  have  eluded  our  ob- 
servation.   There  are  certain  moments  be- 
fore dinner  when  most  men  suffer  what  the 
late  Doctor  Marshal  Hall  called  the  tem- 
per disease ;  the  amiable  become  suddenly 
unamiable,  and  the  best  of  us  snappish ; 
the  morale  of  the  individual  is  entirely  alter- 
ed.    Want  of  rest,  again,  will  so  exhaust 
the  mind  that  people  positively  are  subject 
at  such  times  to  delusions,  imagining  their 
best  friends  are  slighting  them,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  various  ways  quasi  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity.    We  very  much  question,  however,  if 
chemists  yet  possess  skill  enough  to  detect 
the  temporary  errors  of  the  blood,  which 
we  know  must  have  given  rise  to  this  con- 
dition of  things.     Let  us  ask  again  :  In 
what  particular  does  the  blood  differ  dur- 
ing sleep  from  that  which  it  presents  in 
the  waking  state  ?     It  contains,  we  know, 
a  trifle  more  carbonic  acid;  but  surely 
this  addition  will  not  account  for  the  act 
of  dreaming,  in  which  we  rehearse,  as  it 
were,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  brain,  the 
wildest  thoughts  of  the  insane. 

If  the  pathologist  is  so  often  baffled  in 
detecting  actual  disorganization  of  the  in- 
strument through  which  mind  is  manifest- 
ed, the  alienist  physician  is  rarely  at  a  loss 
to  read  the  symptoms  that  during  life  are 
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sure  to  present  themselves.  Doctor  Wins- 
low  has  cultivated  a  new  field  of  research 
in  those  chapters  of  his  work  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  incipent  stages  of  brain  dis- 
ease. The  public  are  apt  to  date  the 
amount  of  mental  disturbances  from  some 
overt  act,  which  has  startled  and  compel- 
led the  attention  of  friends.  Alas !  the 
first  overt  act,  in  too  many  cases,  has  also 
been  the  last,  and  the  verdict  of  suicide 
committed  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity 
is  considered  sufficient  to  exonerate  all 
parties  from  any  blame  ;  but  in  every  case 
the  first  overt  act  has  been  preceded  by 
signs  and  potents  of  the  patient's  state  of 
mind,  which  the  experienced  eye  could 
not  fail  to  detect.  The  ink  is  scarcely 
dry  which  recorded  the  suicide  of  a  very 
able  chancellor  of  a  western  diocese.  On 
the  inquest  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
troubled  in  his  mind  for  several  days  pre- 
vious to  the  catastrophe  by  an  error  of 
2«.  Id,  which  he  had  made  in  his  diocesan 
accounts.  This  symptom  of  a  departure 
from  the  well-known  ordinary  masculine 
tone  of  his  mind  would  have  suggested  to 
any  skillful  physician  the  necessity  for 
having  him  placed  under  surveillance ; 
had  such  a  step  been  taken,  his  friends  prob- 
ably would  not  have  had  to  lament  his  loss. 
It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  that  if  we  re- 
fine too  much  in  this  direction,  the  merest 
effects  of  temper  and  exhibitions  of  eccen- 
tricity which  constitute  character  will  at 
last  be  looked  upon  and  watched  with 
suspicion,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to 
mental  disease,  and  that  those  only  will  be 
considered  to  be  sane  who  possess  ordi- 
nary level  minds  without  sufficient  origin- 
ality to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Such 
an  error  in  reasoning  no  well-educated 
physician  would  be  guilty  of;  but  he 
would  note  with  extreme  suspicion  any 
sudden  change  of  a  man's  settled  habits 
or  revolution  in  his  mode  of  thought. 
As  Doctor  Andrew  Combe  remarks :  "  It 
is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  any 
adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
of  feeling  and  mode  of  thinking  usual  to 
the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the 
true  feature  of  disorder  in  mind  ;  and  the 
degree  in  which  this  disorder  ought  to  be 
held  as  constituting  insanity,  is  a  question 
of  another  kind,  and  which  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  upon." 

There  very  many  cases,   however,   in 
which  insanity  shows  itself  by  a  simple  j 
exaggeration   of   usually  healthy  condi- ! 
tions.     In  these  cases  the  physician  finds 


the  greatest  difficulty  in  saying  where  the 
line  shall  be  drawn  which  shall  bring  the 
patient  under  the  eye  of  the  law.  The 
naturally  passionate  man  becomes  outra- 
geous ;  the  religious  person  becomes  fana- 
tical ;  the  vain  exceedingly  boastful ;  the 
liberal  extravagant;  the  only  departure 
from  the  ordinary  mental  condition  in 
these  cases  is  an  extraordinary  exaltation 
of  the  passions  and  emotions.  It  is  cases 
such  as  these  which  produce  so  much  mis- 
ery in  the  domestic  circles,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  state  of  the  lunacy  law  does 
not  justify  their  being  placed  under  con- 
trol. A  person  thus  affected  may  with 
impunity  squander  his  whole  substance 
and  bring  his  family  to  ruin ;  he  may  ren- 
der them  miserable  for  years  by  the  most 
unfounded  suspicions  ;  he  may  bring  dis- 
grace upon  his  name  by  exercising  that 
excess  of  the  secretive  power  which  finds 
its  climax  in  meaningless  petty  thefts.  The 
conditions  of  sanity  and  insanity  in  such 
cases  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  that  the  physician  scarcely  dares  to 
give  a  verdict  of  insanity ;  and  many  fami- 
lies are  forced  to  stand  idly  by  whilst  they 
see  themselves  irretrievably  devoted  to 
ruin,  merely  because  the  rigid  rules  of  the 
lunacy  law  can  not  be  made  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  ever- varying  phenomena  of 
diseased  mind. 

The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  physi- 
cal cause  of  many  forms  of  insanity  is  easily 
accounted  for,  if  Doctor  Winslow  is  right 
in  his  hypothesis  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  coordinating  mental  power,  the  disease 
of  which  is  liable  to  produce  the  strongest 
psychological  eccentricities.  The  later 
physiologists  hold  that  the  physical  actions 
are  governed,  as  it  were,  by  a  special 
power,  which  is  believed  to  reside  m  the 
cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain ;  and  the  dis- 
ease popularly  known  as  St.  Vitus's  Dance 
is  supposed  on  very  good  grounds  to  arise 
in  consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that 
power.  The  patient  can  not  conduct  the 
food  to  his  mouth ;  his  legs  go  every  way 
but  the  right  one  when  he  attempts  to 
walk ;  he  makes  the  oddest  grimaces  when 
asked  to  look  you  in  the  face ;  and  in 
short,  is  so  incapable  of  performing  one 
act  of  volition  as  he  should  do,  that  the 
disease  is  aptly  called  "  the  insanity  of  the 
muscles."  The  extraordinary  physical  ex- 
ertion performed  by  persons  so  affected  is 
almost  beyond  belief  Doctor  Abercrom- 
bie  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  would 
sometimes  throw  her  whole  body  into  a 
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kind  of  convulsive  spring,  by  which  she 
would  leap,  as  a  fish  may  do,  from  thi' 
floor  on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  full  fivti 
feet  high ;  at  other  times  ahe  would  rotate 
her  head  for  several  weeks  together, 
Otliers  have  been  known  to  rapidly  ro- 
tate the  whole  body  for  a  month  continu- 
ously ;  one  extraordinary  case  is  on  record 
in  which  a  young  girl  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  standing  upon  her  head, 
tvith  her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards ;  n& 
soon  OS  she  had  accomplished  this  position 
she  fell,  as  if  paralyzed,  and  then  com- 
menced the  same  action  agiun,  continuing 
it  fifteen  times  in  a  minute  for  fifteen  hours 
in  the  day  I  Insanity  of  the  muscles  is 
indeed  an  appropriate  name  to  give  to 
such  an  affection.  Having  contemplated 
the  frightful  effect  of  disease  of  the  co- 
ordinating power,  let  ua  for  a.  moment 
consider  the  exquisite  nicety  with  which 
that  power,  when  in  health,  adjusts  the 
nniscles  to  perform  any  specific  act.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  muscles  of  tlie 
aim  of  Paganini  in  drawing  foith  the  ex- 
quisite tones  of  his  violin.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  the  precision  and 
aplomb  with  which  different  groups  of 
muscles  must  have  been  directed  to  pro- 
duce the  delicate  shades  of  mnsio  he  called 
forth  by  a  simple  act  of  voliliori,  yet  this 
accuracy,  however  ofVen  repeated,  never 
failed  him.  Let  us  grant  that  there  is 
some  coordinating  power — some  executive 
presiding  over  the  just  association  of  our 
ideas — and  there  is  no  incoherence  for 
which  its  disease  may  not  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

"There  is  no  fixed  or  oven  transient  delu- 
sion," saysDoctorWiosIowin  the  caseof  Psychi- 
cal Chorei.  "  In  these  cases  the  insanity  appears 
to  depend  upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  coor- 
dinating power  (eliminated  in  all  proahility  in 
the  cerebrum)  and  paralysis  of  what  may  be 
designated  the  eicculave,  or,  to  adopt  the  phrase- 
ology of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  regulative,  or 
lei^slative  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  |iatient  so 
affected  deals  in  the  most  inexplicable  and  ab- 
EurdcombinBtionsof  ideas.  Filthy  ejaculations, 
terrible  oaths,  blasphemous  expressions,  wild 
denunciations  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  contempt, 
allusions  the  most  ohscene,  are  often  singularly  I 
mingled  mth  the  most  exalted  sentimeots  of  love,  ' 
affection,  virtue,  puraty,  and  religion  .  .  .  I  i 
have  ofton  known  patients  while  suffering  from 
the  choreic  type  of  insanity,  alternately  to  spit,  | 
bite,  caress,  kiss,  vilify,  and  praise  those  near  '■ 
them,  and  to  utter  one  moment  sentiments  that  ' 
would  do  honor  to  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and 
inime^telj  afterwards  to  use  language  only 
expected  to  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  I 
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most  depraved  of  human  beings.  This  phase 
of  mental  aberration  is  often  seen  nnossodated 
with  any  form  of  delusion,  hallucination,  or  il- 
lusion," 

What  the  nature  of  this  mental  regu- 
lative force  may  be  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  of  the  muscular  coordinating 
power.  Physical  methods  of  inquiry  teU 
us  nothing,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  do 
so. 

It  has  been  said  by  Cicero,  that  if  it 
had  been  so  ordered  by  nature  that  we 
should  do  in  sleep  all  we  dream  of  doing, 
every  man  would  have  to  be  bound  down 
befoi'e  going  to  bed.  It  does  seem  re- 
markable that  during  one  third  of  our 
lives  we  should  be  liable  to  a  derangement 
of  the  mental  power  (for  such  is  aream- 
ing)  which  in  our  waking  state  would 
render  us  liable  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  very  intimate  connection 
undoubtedly  existing  between  dreaming 
and  insanity  has  in  all  times  attracted  the 
attention  of  psychologists,  and  of  lato 
physiologists  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  physical  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  the  former  very  remarkable  state.  Doc- 
tor Marshall  Hall  believed  that  sleep  is  pro- 
duced either  by  some  constriction  of  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck,  or  by  a  slug- 
gishness of  the  respiratory"  organs,  eitlier 
cause  leading  to  a  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  calculated  to  produce  somnolency. 
We  know  that  every  degree  of  insensibil- 
ity, up  to  complete  coma,  can  be  produced 
by  simply  allowing  the  neck  to  rest  with 
the  weight  <vf  the  trunk  against  a  tighten- 
ed cord.  Nature  has,  therefore,  only  to 
conti-act  the  great  vessels  periodically  to 
bring  about  the  state  of  things  we  so 
readily  do  artificially  ;  but  aleepmg  is  not 
dreaming,  says  the  reader.  Certainly  not ; 
but  it  is  the  dark  background  on  which 
the  pattern  of  our  dreams  is  woven,  and 
in  all  probability  the  condition  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  brain  which  pro- 
duces it  is  also  answerable  for  the  diversi- 
fied p.attern  itself.  The  absence  of  voli- 
tion, says  Doctor  Darwin,  distinguislies 
the  state  of  sleep  from  the  waking  state. 
This  proposition  is,  however,  rather  too 
sweepin",  for  in  all  probability  there  is  no 
juch  thing  as  peii'ect  sleep  or  absence  of 
volition,  any  more  than  there  is  in  any 
position  in  which  every  muscle  of  the 
body  is  totally  at  rest ;  at  all  events  in 
dreaming  there  are  many  reasons  which 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  brain  sleep  unequally,  and 
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this  inequality  possibly  arises  from  the 
position  of   the  head  directing  a  fuller 
flow  of  blood  to  one  paii;  of  the  brain 
than  to  others,  or  from  its  detention  in 
given  portions.     If  we  examine  a  dream 
narrowly  we  find  that  volition  may  or 
may  not  be  excited,  according  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the   excitement  created  in  the 
mind  by  the  illusion  passing  before  it. 
For  instance,  it  often  happens  that  we 
dream  we  are  pursued  by  a  mad  bull  or 
by  an  assassin,  and  the  greatest  distress  is 
occasioned  by  finding  that  we  can  neither 
call  out  nor  run  away.    It  again  often  hap- 
pens to  us  that  we  dream  we  are  suddenly 
falling  down  a  precipice ;  but  here  volition 
is  as  it  were  suddenly  awakened  out  of  its 
sleep,  for  we  find  that,  in  the  endeavor  to 
save  ourselves  from  falling,  we  jump  up 
in  the  bed.    We  have  here  a  proof  that 
volition  does  not  rest  so  soundly  but  that 
it  can  be  roughly  and  suddenly  shaken 
into  life.     In  somnambulism  it  is  actively 
awake,  although  consciousness  is  perfect- 
ly dormant.    There  is  also  such  a  thing 
as  day-mare — a  condition  of  the  brain 
which  exists  just  as  we  are  waking  from 
sleep,  when  we  are  perfectly  conscious,  but 
unable  either  to  move  or  to  call  out ;  voli- 
tion in  fact  has  slept  longer  than  the  other 
faculties  of  the  brain.     It  is  noteworthy, 
that  sleeping  on  the  back  is  generally  as- 
signed as  a  cause  of  nightmare,  or  that 
condition  in  which  action  seems  most  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  not  answering  the  ap- 
peals made  to  it.      This  fact  certainly 
seems  favorable  to  a  belief  that  position 
has  something  to  do  with  the   unequal 
manner  in  which  the  different  faculties  of 
the  brain  rest  during  sleep.     The  seat  of 
the    muscular    coordinating  power,   the 
cerebellum,   in  the  recumbent    position 
may  possibly  suffer  congestion  in  conse- 
quence of  its  lying  partially  under  the 
cerebrum.    The  state  of  reverie  or  of 
day-dreaming    presents    many    features 
which  are  very  analogous  to  that  of  men- 
tal aberration.     Except  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  abandomng  the  fency  to  its 
own  will,  this  condition  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  dreaming.    An  indulgence 
in  this  habit  tends  to  emasculate  the  mind. 
When   long  continued,  it  is   often,   says 
Doctor  Winslow,  precursory  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  incipient  stages 
of  some  types  of  mental  disorders.    Dis- 
raeli, in  his  Contarina  Flemndng^  has  with 
intuitive  genius  seen  this  truth  : 

^*  I  have  sometimes,''  he  says,  "  half  believed, 


although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying,  that  there 
is  only  a  step  between  his  state  who  deeply 
indulges  in  imaginative  meditation,  and  insanity; 
for  I  well  remember  when  I  indulged  in  mediUi- 
tion  to  an  extreme  degree  that  my  senses  ap- 
peared sometimes  to  be  wandering.  I  can  not 
describe  the  peculiar  feelings  I  then  experienced 
.  .  .  but  I  think  it  was  that  I  was  not 
always  assured  of  my  identity  or  even  existence ; 
for  I  found  it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure 
that  I  lived ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  very  often 
at  night  of  taking  down  a  volume  and  looking 
into  it  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I  had 
not  been  dreaming  of  myself." 

We  may  allude  to  one  faculty  of  the 
brain  which  appears  always  to  remain  dor- 
mant during  dreams :  we  allude  to  the  Ac- 
uity of  wonder.  The  most  incongruous 
images,  the  oddest  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  strangest  persons  present 
I  themselves  before  us  at  such  times  unchal- 
lenged. We  converse  with  friends  and 
relations  long  since  dead,  without  feeling 
the  least  surprise  at  their  resurrection. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  is  also  wanting.  How 
can  we  wonder  when  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment is  absent.  And  herein  we  find  the 
extraordinary  likeness  between  dreaming 
and  certain  forms  of  insanity.  The  coor- 
dinating psychical  power  in  both  cases 
is  in  abeyance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
shrewdly  said,  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  states  is,  that  in  dreams  the 
horses  have  run  away  with  the  coach  whilst 
the  coachman  is  asleep ;  in  lunacy  the  run- 
away takes  place  whilst  the  coachman  is 
drunk.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  coach  in  the  two  cases 
is  so  remarkably  alike,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  absence  of  volition  in  the 
former,  that  we  think  the  psychologist  is 
justified  in  consideiing  them  associated 
phenomena  of  mind. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  cases  in- 
deed in  which  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity 
commenced  in  a  dream. 

"A  gentleman  (says  Doctor  Winslow)  who  had 
previously  manifested  no  appreciable  symptoms 
of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of  disturbed  and 
anxious  thought,  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a 
sane  state  of  mind ;  upon  rising  in  the  morning, 
to  the  intense  horror  of  his  wife  he  was  found  to 
have  lost  his  senses !  He  exhibited  his  insanity 
by  asserting  that  he  was  going  to  be  tried  for  an 
offense  which  he  could  not  clearlpr  define,  and  of 
the  nature  of  which  he  had  no  right  conception. 
He  declared  that  the  officers  of  justice  were  in 
hot  pursuit  of  him ;  in  fact,  he  maintuned  that 
they  were  actually  in  the  house.  He  begged 
and  implored  his  wife  to  protect  him.  He 
walked  about  the  bedroom  in  a  state  of  great 
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apprehension  and  alarm,  stamping  his  feet  and 
wringing  his  hands  in  the  wildest  agony  of  de- 
spair. Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the 
case,  his  wife  said  that  she  had  not  observed 
any  symptom  that  excited  her  suspicion  as  to 
the  state  of  her  husband's  mind ;  but  upon  being 
questioned  very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during 
the  previous  night  he  appeared  to  have  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
night-mare  or  a  frightful  dream.  Whilst  appa- 
rently asleep,  he  cried  out  several  times,  evident- 
ly in  great  distress  of  mind :  *■  Don't  come  near 
me  !*  *  Take  them  away !'  *  Oh  save  me,  they 
are  pursuing  me  I'  It  is  singular  that  in  this  case 
the  insanity  which  was  clearly  manifested  in 
the  morning  appeared  like  a  continuation  of  the 
same  character  aThd  train  of  perturbed  tlwught 
that  existed  during  his  troubled  sleep,  when, 
according  to  his  wife's  account,  he  was  evi- 
dently dreaming.'* 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  referred  in  his 
Psychological  Inquiry  to  a  very  remark- 
able quality  in  the  brain,  a  quality  Doctor 
Carpenter  terms  unconscious  cerebration. 
It  often  happens  that  after  accumulating 
a  number  of  facts  in  an  inquiry,  the  mind 
becomes  so  confused  in  contemplating 
them,  that  it  is  incapable  of  proceeding 
with  its  labors  of  arrangement  and  elabo- 
ration ;  dismayed  at  the  chaotic  heap,  it 
backs  as  it  were  upon  itself^  and  w^e  feel 
certain  that  it  is  of  no  use  cudgeling  our 
dull  brains  any  longer.  After  a  little 
while,  however,  without  having  once  con- 
sciously recurred  to  the  subject,  we  find 
to  our  surprise  that  the  confusion  which 
involved  the  question  has  entirely  subsid- 
ed, and  every  fact  has  fallen  into  its  right 
place.  Is  it  possible  that  the  brain  can, 
without  our  Knowledge,  select  and  elimi- 
nate, aggregate,  and  segregate  facts  assub- 
tilely  as  the  digestive  organs  act  upon  the 
food  introduced  to  the  stomach?  Sir 
Henry  Holland  is  inclined  to  dissent  from 
such  a  conclusion,  and  leans  rather  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which  Sir 
B.  Brodie  has  himself  suggested,  namely, 
that  the  seeming  ordering  process  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  all  the 
unnecessary  facts  fade  from  the  memory, 
whilst  those  which  are  essential  for  the 
ultimate  arrangement  and  classification  of 
the  subject  under  consideration  are  left 
clear  of  the  weeds  that  before  encumbered 
them.  But  this  explanation  involves  a 
confession  of  an  eliminative  process  going 
on  unconsciously  in  the  brain,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  little  less  wonderful  than 
a  hidden  cogitation.  Why  should  the 
unessential  facts  alone  fade  ?  We  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  recognize 


masked  operations  of  mind.  Surely  we 
see  every  day  examples  of  cerebral  acts 
being  performed  of  which  the  individual 
is  afterwards  totally  oblivions.  Let  us 
instance,  for  example,  the  mental  impres- 
sions engi'aved  wdth  a  searing  iron,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  brain  in  moments  of 
delirium.  Under  chloroform,  again,  the 
mind  is  often  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation, 
and  goes  through  mental  labor  of  a  kind 
calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  leave 
lasting  traces  behind  it  on  the  memory ; 
nevertheless  water  does  not  more  readily 
give  up  impressions  made  upon  it  than 
does  the  tablet  of  the  brain  under  this  in- 
fluence. Even  in  dreams,  of  which  we 
take  no  note,  but  which  are  patent  to 
bystanders  by  our  speech  and  actions, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  "  unconscious  cer- 
ebration." Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
in  referring  to  a  vague  feeling  that  all  of 
us  at  times  have  experienced  when  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  act,  that  "  we  have 
gone  through  it  all  before,"  endeavors  to 
explain  it  by  supposing  that  the  faint 
shadow  of  a  dream  has  suddenly  and  for 
the  first  time  come  to  our  recollection  in 
a  form  so  unusual  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  had  acted  the  part  before  in  another 
world.  That  we  go  through  brain- work 
unconsciously,  we  have  therefore  no  doubt ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
deny  the  existence  of  a  power  seated  in 
the  brain,  whose  duty  it  is  silently  to  sift 
the  grain  from  the  husk  in  the  immense 
mass  of  mental  pabulum  supplied  to  it  by 
the  senses. 

There  can  be  found  no  more  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  body 
and  mind  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
phenomenon  of  morbid  attention  directed 
to  its  diflferent  organs.  The  power  of  in- 
fluencing any  particular  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  by  the  concentration  of  our 
attention  upon  it,  is  so  marvelous  that  we 
wonder  the  method  of  its  action  has  not 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than 
it  appears  to  have  been.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  mind  possessed  the  power 
of  modifying  the  functions  of  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  and  of  exciting  sensations 
quite  independently  of  any  act  of  volition. 
The  mere  act  of  attention  to  any  particu- 
lar organ  over  which  we  possess  no  mus- 
cular control  is  suficient  to  produce  some 
alteration  of  its  functions.  Thus,  we  may 
will  that  a  spot  in  the  skin  shall  itch,  and 
it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only  localize  our  at- 
tention upon  the  point  sufliciently ;  by  di- 
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recting  our  thoughts  to  the  heart  it  rapid- 
ly beats ;  by  soliciting  the  lower  intestine 
it  is  quickly  brought  into  action.  There 
is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  which  is 
not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  sim- 
ply concentrating  the  attention  upon  it. 
Whole  regions  of  superficial  nerves,  such 
as  those  of  the  skin  in  the  neck,  may  be 
exalted  in  their  action  to  the  highest  de- 
gree by  the  mere  expectation  of  being 
tickled  there.  This  nervous  attention  may 
become  so  persistent  as  to  cause  actual 
disease.  W  e  have  a  familiar  instance  in 
dyspepsia,  where  the  patient  is  for  ever 
thinking  of  his  stomach,  and  at  last  dis- 
eased function  degenerates  into  diseased 
organization,  and  he  falls  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  helpless  hypochondriac.  But  if 
an  attitude  of  concentrated  attention  upon 
his  mere  animal  functions  is  thus  capable 
of  producing  disease  in  them,  what  effect 
has  it  upon  the  mind  itself?  Sir  Henry 
Holland  has  remarked  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  condition  of  our  wonderful  existence, 
that  while  we  can  safely  use  our  faculties 
in  exploring  every  part  of  outward  na- 
ture, that  we  can  not  sustain  those  powers 
when  directed  inward  to  the  source  and 
center  of  their  operations — in  other  words, 
the  mind,  when  it  persists  for  any  lensjth 
of  time  in  analyzing  itself  scorpion-like 
stings  and  destroys  its  own  action.  That 
we  can  as  readily  injure  our  brarins  as  our 
stomachs  by  pertinaciously  directing  our 
attention  to  fancied  diseases  in  them  can 
not  be  doubted,  and  th^t  mere  perversion 
©f  ordinary  modes  of  thought,  sach  as  may 
exist  in  minds  only  functionally  disorder- 
ed, may  be  fixed  by  the  action  of  morbid 
attention  so  as  to  constitute  permanent 
aberration,  is  equally  certain.  Hence,  as 
Doctor  Winslow  says,  "  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  not  exercising  like  trustworthy  senti- 
nels a  watchful  supervision  and  active  con- 
trolling influence  over  every  thought,  and 
the  evil  that  arises  from  not  keeping  in  a 
state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental 
emotions.  The  fearful  mischief  from  ne- 
glecting by  resolute  mental  efforts  to  battle 


with  the  erratic  suggestions  of  an  unduly 
excited  and  flighty  imagination,  to  keep 
in  abeyance  and  even  to  strangle  in  their 
birth  unhealthy  impressions  struggling  to 
fix  and  engraft  themselves  upon  the  easily- 
moulded,  plastic,  and  yieldmg  fancy  can 
not  be  over-estimated  or  exaggerated." 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is 
needless  advice,  or  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  reason  struggling  manfully  with 
the  promptings  of  insanity.  Bishop  But- 
ler tells  us  that  he  was  all  his  life  strug- 
gling against  devilish  suggestions,  and 
nothing  but  the  sternest  watchfulness  en- 
abled him  to  beat  down  thoughts  that 
otherwise  would  have  maddened  him. 
His  case  is  but  an  example  of  that  of 
thousands  of  persons  w^ith  whom  we  come 
in  contact  every  day,  who  under  a  calm 
exterior  conceal  conflicts  between  the  rea- 
son and  the  first  promptings  of  insanity 
of  the  most  terrible  kind. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  arti- 
cle to  enter  into  the  professional  treatment 
necessary  to  combat  the  various  forms  of 
cerebral  mischief  so  graphically  detailed 
in  Doctor  Winslow's  volume,  which  to 
the  general  reader  is  as  interesting  as  a 
romance,  whilst  to  the  psychologist  it  ia 
fraught  \\nth  the  deepest  interest,  not  only 
as  a  storehouse  of  fact  bearing  upon  brain 
disorganization,  but  also  as  a  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  fine  and  graduated  links 
which  connect  healthy  and  disordered 
minds.  But  it  will  be  at  least  consola- 
tory to  those  who  view  with  alarm  the 
symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  disorders 
in  the  community,  that  the  means  of  grap- 
pling the  evil  are  not  wanting.  "  I  am 
satisfied, "  says  the  author,  "  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
fatal  cerebral  disorganization  that  so  often 
follows,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  injuries  to 
the  head,  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts, 
and  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  scin- 
tillations of  brain  disorders,  for,  as  Doctor 
Grieves  has  sagaciously  said :  '  It  is  not 
enough  to  treat  them  when  they  come, 

THEY  MUST  BE  SEEN  AND    MET  COMING.'  " 
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MARVELS    OF    ALPINE    GLACIERS.* 


What  ig  the  character  of  a  glacier  ? 

The  first  on  which  we  set  foot  was  that 
of  the  Lower  Grindelwald.  Our  guide 
was  a  boy  tolerably  tender  in  years,  but 
perfectly  well  developed  in  his  monetary 
propensities.  His  notion  of  this  magnifi- 
cent production  appeared  to  be  that  it 
was  a  mass  of  ice  which  ought  to  yield  a 
handsome  income.  He  and  his  grand- 
&ther,  who  lived  in  a  hut  hard  by,  were 
evidently  farming  the  phenomenon  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  youth  led  us  to  the 
base,  helped  us  up  a  ladder,  made  a  little 
excursion  on  the  frozen  roof,  exhibited 
his  adroitness  by  running  along  a  narrow 
ledge,  sharp  almost  as  the  razor  bridge 
which  good  Mohammedans  expect  to  pass 
on  iheir  route  to  Paradise,  and  then  put 
on  a  peculiar  look,  which  seemed  to  say : 
"  Please  remember  the  glacier !"  just  as 
cockney  children,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  oyster  season,  call  upon  the  passen- 
gers to  "  Remember  the  grotto !"  A  suit- 
able fee  having  been  paid  by  one  of  the 
party,  and  received  with  a  tolerably  jo- 
cund expression  of  countenance — not  with 
that  matchless  air  of  remonstrance,  or  at 
best  of  resignation,  which  settles  upon  a 
Biitish  cabman's  face  when  he  turns  over 

•a ■ 
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the  fare  in  his  outstretched  palm — the 
youth  inquired  whether  we  should  like  to 
hear  the  reverberations  produced  by  a 
small  cannon  ?  Now,  Echo  is  a  very  mer- 
cenary nymph  amongst  the  Oberland 
mountains.  Whether  true  or  not  of  Hel- 
vetic soldiers,  it  is  pretty  correct  in  regard 
to  Helvetic  sounds.  But  who  would  ob- 
ject to  pay  a  trifle  for  a  salvo,  when  he 
listens  to  the  mimic  thunder  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  roaring  up  the  icy 
ravines  like  some  wounded  Titan  fleeing 
to  his  lair  ?  or  who  would  think  that  a  few 
blasts  from  an  Alpine  horn  were  too 
costly,  when  he  heard  the  wild  sweet 
notes  answered  in  silvery  softness  by  the 
harps  of  the  hills,  as  if  in  loving  rivalry 
with  the  music  of  the  vales  ?  A  few  ech- 
oes, therefore,  were  ordered,  just  as  we 
would  have  bespoken  a  bowl  of  strawber- 
ries and-cream.  These  being  duly  enjoy- 
ed, we  returned  to  the  ch&let,  where  the 
patriarch  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
one  of  us  privately  what  sum  had  been 
given  the  lad  for  his  sei-rices.  Whether 
the  old  man  and  the  boy  were  joint  part- 
ners in  the  glacier,  or  whether  the  former 
considered  himself  the  proprietor  and  the 
latter  his  manager  merely,  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  one  thing  was 
certain — they  were  both  anxious  that  the 
phenomenon  should  pay ;  both  had  Hudi- 
brastic  notions  of  its  worth  in  creation,f 
and  both  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  the  Lower  Grindel- 
wald. 

Men  of  thoughtful  minds,  however, 
must  gaze  upon  these  huge  rivers  of  frost 
very  differently  from  the  parasites  of  the 
glacier.  To  the  student  of  Nature,  the 
lover  of  science,  the  admirer  of  the  pic- 
turesque, they  present  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  piquant  spectacles  which  the 
planet  affords.     Mountains  overpower  you 

f  '*  For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing, 
But  BO  much  money  as  'twill  bring  ?^' 
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by  their  silent  majesty,  and  by  the  air  of 
everlasting  repose  which  sits  on  their 
brows ;  down  goes  the  soul  on  its  knees 
in  presence  of  these  monarchs  of  matter, 
and  the  eye  which  attempted  to  climb 
their  hoary  heights  is  beaten  back  to  earth, 
as  if  to  crush  the  pride  of  mortals,  and 
make  us  feel  what  puny  things  are  they 
who  call  themselves  the  lords  of  creation. 
Sharing  in  this  attribute  of  grandeur,  the 
glacier,  however,  excites  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense curiosity,  as  well  as  of  instinctive 
awe ;  for,  on  glancing  at  its  surface,  all 
torn  and  seamed,  its  white  cliffs  apparent- 
ly in  the  very  act  of  tumbling  down  the 
slope,  its  blocks  of  granite  strewn  hither 
and  thither  in  wild  confusion,  you  can 
scarcely  help  regarding  it  as  some  huge 
monster  which  has  just  been  convulsed 
with  passion,  and  suddenly  paralyzed  with 
all  its  agonies  imprinted  on  its  frame.  In- 
voluntarily you  hold  the  breath,  as  if  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  the  spell  which 
is  upon  the  scene  will  dissolve,  and  that 
those  frozen  billows  will  break  away  fi'om 
the  enchanter's  charm,  and  rush  with 
maddened  uproar  into  the  hapless  valley 
beneath. 

To  men  of  science  in  particular  these 
phenomena  offer  peculiar  attractions.  For 
some  time  past  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  There  are  points  in 
the  behavior  of  a  glacier  which  are  ex- 
tremely perplexing ;  and  the  great  ques- 
tion how  a  solid  mass  of  ice  can  travel 
along  its  rocky  bed  as  steadily  as  a  liquid 
stream  glides  across  a  peaceful  plain,  has 
kept  philosophy  in  a  pleasing  nutter  for 
many  years.  The  interest  of  the  topic 
has  also  led  to  much  mountain  explora- 
tion. The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  no  long- 
er makes  a  hero  of  a  man.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Mr.  Auldjo  to  play  the  lion  upon 
the  strength  of  his  trip  in  1827,  and  to 
write  a  thrilling  quarto,  illustrated  with 
lithograph  perils  which  almost  take  the 
breath  out  of  your  body.  It  was  very 
fine  for  poor  Albert  Smith  to  gather  lau- 
rels from  the  head  of  the  snowy  sove- 
reign, and  to  extract  a  fortune  out  of  a  sin- 
gle expedition  to  the  summit.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  so  strong  a  current  of 
tourists  has  set  in  for  the  mountains — 
some  in  search  of  an  appetite,  others  in 
quest  of  a  sensation,  but  a  few  also  in 
pursuit  of  scientific  information — that  the 
spirit  of  icy  adventure  has  been  fairly 
roused,  and  (who  knows?)  it  is  by  no 
means   improbable    that  we    shall  have 


Parr's  life  pills  advertised  on  the  Grands 
Mulets,  and  Holloway's  ointment  reck- 
lessly recommended  on  the  top  of  Monte 
Rosa. 

Not  the  least  distinguished  amongst 
those  who  are  entitled  to  rank  as  philo- 
sophical explorers  is  Professor  Tyndall. 
Fascinated  by  the  charms  of  the  glacier- 
world,  he  has  borrowed  time  from  his  oth- 
er pursuits  to  serve  a  suitable  apprentice- 
ship amongst  the  Alps.  With  his  theodo- 
lite and  thermometer  he  has  penetrated 
into  many  a  snowy  wilderness,  and  col- 
lected fiicts,  as  Shakspeare's  samphire 
gatherer  collected  his  favorite  plant,  from 
giddy  heights  and  perilous  precipices. 
He  appears  to  be  so  patient  of  fatigue 
that  he  can  weary  out  the  practiced  crags- 
men themselves ;  so  careless  of  cold  that 
he  can  wander  all  day  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
in  an  iced  atmosphere ;  so  venturesome 
that  he  goes  where  the  guides  are  reluc- 
tant to  follow ;  so  fearless  of  danger  that 
he  prefers  a  slippery  slope,  where  the 
thought  of  constant  hazard  keeps  the 
mind  perpetually  on  the  alert,  to  the  safe 
insipidities  of  a  dead  level.  With  such 
qualifications,  therefore,  we  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that  he  is  just  the  man  for  the 
mountains.  In  his  second  ascent  of  Moute 
Rosa,  for  example,  in  1858,  the  attendant 
whom  he  had  engaged  refused  to  charge 
a  deep  fissure  which  the  Professor  cleared 
at  a  bound.  Persuaded  to  make  a  circuit 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  obstacle, 
the  rifts  in  the  glacier  became  so  ugly  and 
so  numerous  that  the  poor  fellow's  fears 
obtained  the  mastery  of  his  couracje,  and 
he  was  at  length  dismissed  by  the  British 
explorer.  A  party  of  climbers  from  the 
same  hotel,  with  a  full  staff  of  guides,  had, 
indeed,  ascended  before  the  Professor,  but 
these  he  soon  passed,  leaving  them  iar 
behind,  and  taking  his  lone  way  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain.  To  reach  the  sum- 
mit it  was  necessary  to  proceed  along  a 
kamtn^  or  slender  edge  like  the  ridge  of  a 
house-roof.  On  one  side  the  slope  was 
sufficiently  startling,  being  broken  by 
murderous-looking  precipices ;  on  the  oth- 
er there  was  a  swift  descent,  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  height,  where  no  footing 
could  be  procured  by  brute  or  biped. 
Yet,  overhanging  this  terrible  declivity, 
the  snow  had  formed  a  kind  of  cornice, 
and  though  the  feathery  material  was  hard- 
ened to  such  a  degree  that  it  could  bear 
the  weight  of  the  human  body,  yet  the 
feet  sunk  in  it  for  some  little  distance,  and 
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once  the  traveler  pushed  the  handle  of  his 
hatchet  quite  through  the  ledge,  so  that 
he  looked  down  into  the  dizzy  gulf,  and 
saw  the  clouds  tumbhng  and  surging  be- 
neath. Arrived  at  the  top,  observes  the 
author: 

"I  thought  of  my  position  :  it  was  the  first 
time  that  a  man  had  stood  alone  upon  that  wild 
peak ;  and  were  the  imagination  let  loose  amid 
the  sorrounding  agencies,  and  permitted  to 
dwell  upon  the  perils  which  separated  the 
dimber  from  his  kind,  I  dare  say  curious  feel- 
ings might  have  been  engendered.  But  I  was 
prompt  to  quell  all  thoughts  which  might  lessen 
my  strength  or  interfere  with  the  calm  applica- 
tion of  it  Once,  indeed,  an  accident  made  me 
shudder.  While  taking  the  cork  from  a  bottle 
which  is  deposited  on  the  top,  and  which  con- 
tuns  the  names  of  those  who  have  ascended  the 
mountain,  my  ax  slipped  out  of  my  hand,  and 
slid  some  thirty  feet  away  from  me.  The 
thought  of  losing  it  made  my  flesh  creep,  for 
without  it  descent  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
I  regained  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  an  affec- 
tion which  might  be  bestowed  upon  a  living 
thing,  for  it  was  literally  my  staff  of  life  under 
the  circumstances.  One  look  more  over  the 
doud- capped  mountains  of  Italy,  and  I  then 
turned  my  back  upon  them  and  commenced 
the  descent" 

The  book  which  has  thus  been  nurtured 
(m  the  surface  of  the  glaciers  is  divided 
into  two  portions — the  one  narrative  and 
descriptive,  the  other  scientific  and  ex- 
pository. There  is  enough  of  adventure 
m  the  first  part  to  interest  the  most  loung- 
ing reader,  and  enough  of  philosophical  fact 
and  deduction  in  the  second  to  gratify  the 
most  thoughtful  inquirer.  With  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  work  of  literary  di- 
gestion, and  a  fuller  development  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal,  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  who  can  write  with  marked  vigor  and 
brilliancy,  would  have  penned  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  captivating  treatbe  on 
glaciers  hitherto  produced. 

We  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  topic. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  origin  of  a  gla- 
der? 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
monntains,  the  traveler  will  observe  that 
the  loftier  hills  are  capped  with  snow,  and 
that  the  sides  are  ruled  off*,  as  it  were, 
by  a  horizontal  line,  which  denotes  the 
boundary  of  perpetual  winter.  All  is 
white  above,  all  is  green  or  rocky-gray 
below.  If  you  climb  the  steep  slopes,  you 
probably  find  that  the  cloud  which  was 
drenching  you  with  rain  up  to  a  certain 


level,  (in  pure  spite,  you  think,  for  the  last 
guide  has  stolen  your  Mackintosh  cape,) 
now  pours  out  its  contents  in  the  form  or 
sleet,  or  of  exquisitely  crystallized  flakes. 
Even  at  the  equator  the  man  who  mounts 
the  Andes  will  perceive,  on  entering  the 
region  of  eternal  frost,  somewhere  about 
the  height  of  sixteen  thousand  or  seven- 
teen thousand  feet,  that  the  frontier  line 
is  almost  as  jealously  defined  as  it  could 
be  between  a  couple  of  pugnacious  states 
below. 

Now,  as  the  vapor  from  the  seas  and 
the  plains  is  constantly  lifted  to  the 
mountain-tops,  and  as  cloud  after  cloud  is 
flung  down  upon  the  rock  in  a  solid  con- 
dition, it  is  obvious  that  these  upland  re- 
gions would  receive  an  ever-increasing 
burden  were  not  some  measures  adopted 
for  their  relief.  Much  useful  moisture 
would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
locked  up  in  snowy  granaries,  where  it 
could  serve  no  profitable  end.  Not  to 
mention  minor  agencies,  two  very  striking 
forces  are  therefore  brought  into  play. 
First,  there  is  the  avalanche.  When  the 
declivity  is  considerable,  a  portion  of  the 
accumulated  mass  is  at  length  detached, 
and  away  it  slides  with  gathering  momen- 
tum, until  it  shoots  over  the  nearest  pre- 
cipice with  a  magnificent  bellow,  or  else 
sweeps  headlong  into  some  quiet  valley, 
mowing  a  path  for  itself  through  the  pme 
forest,  and  driving  its  white  plowshare 
across  the  peasant*s  corn-field,  or  over 
the  doomed  hamlet,  with  all  its  sleeping 
children.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  the 
glacier.  Kindred  in  function,  these  two 
agencies  are  yet  singularly  different  in 
action.  The  one  is  a  sudden-flashing,  tur- 
bulent, passionate  thing,  leaping  down 
from  its  den  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger, 
and  accomplishing  its  purposes  with  the 
pitiless  ferocity  of  the  lord  of  the  jungles. 
The  other  is  tardy  in  its  growth,  sluggish 
in  its  steps ;  as  stealthy  in  its  movements 
as  the  shadow  which  crawls  over  the  dial ; 
and  so  tranquil  in  its  forays  into  the  re- 
gions of  cultivation  that  generations  come 
and  go  whilst  the  frosty  invader  is  endea- 
voring to  steal  a  few  feet  of  territory. 
With  true  poetical  felicity  Byron  has  de- 
scribed the  former  as  a  "  thunderbolt  of 
snow;"  and  with  equal  aptness  Shelley 
says  of  the  latter,  that 

'*  The  glaciers  creep 
Like  snakes  that  watch  tiieir  prey. 
Slowly  rolling  on." 
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It  is  from  these  "  far  fountains,"  then — 
the  deposits  which  collect  in  the  moun- 
tains— that  the  frozen  tide  is  perpetually 
recruited.  Forced  down  by  it«  own 
weight,  the  snow  is  compelled  to  cross 
the  frontier  line,  where  it  is  brought  under 
the  control  of  its  great  enemy  caloric; 
and  there,  subjected  at  once  to  enormous 
pressure  from  behind,  and  to  many  super- 
ficial meltings  and  internal  freezings,  it  is 
compacted  into  that  peculiar  form  of  ice 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  specu- 
lation. 

The  upper  portion,  therefore,  of  every 
glacier  consists  of  unconsolidated  snow. 
To  this  spongy  and  granular  material  the 
French  have  given  the  designation  of 
neve^  the  Germans  that  of  Jirn,  It  lies 
in  vast  mountain-basins,  walled  in  with 
shaggy  cliffs,  where  human  foot  rarely 
i*ambles,  and  where  the  ponderous  silence 
of  those  lifeless  solitudes  is  only  broken 
by  the  shoutings  of  the  tempest,  and  by 
the  briefer  thunders  of  the  avalanche. 

Finding  an  outlet  in  some  gorge  or  de- 
pression, the  compacted  snow  proceeds 
on  its  mysterious  march  to  the  regions 
"where  men  must  work  and  women  weep." 
Follow  its  course,  and  certain  features, 
obscurely  perceived  at  first,  are  gradually 
but  prominently  developed.  You  observe, 
tor  example,  that  this  ice-river  bears  upon 
its  •surface  stones  of  all  sizes,  from  mere 
grains  up  to  monstrous  blocks.  These,  at 
any  rate,  can  not  have  been  showered  fr©m 
the  clouds  like  the  snow  which  constitutes 
the  crystallized  torrent.  Whence  do  they . 
eome  ?  It  id  part  of  Nature's  policy  to 
wear  down  the  loftiest  hills  by  slow  but 
sure  degrees.  Frost  inserts  its  wedges  of 
ice,  and  tears  off  great  lumps  with  the 
force  of  gunpowder.  The  gentle  rain- 
drops abrade  the  solid  rock,  and  carry 
away  particle  after  particle  as  certainly  as 
the  quarryman's  chisel.  The  lightning 
seizes  upon  the  tall  pinnacles,  which  seem 
to  tempt  its  stroke,  and  dissolves  them  in 
a  spray  of  splinters.  The  avalanche  drives 
before  it  all  the  movable  materials  it  en- 
counters in  its  impetuous  rush.  These, 
with  the  winds  and  other  agencies,  are  all 
in  league  against  the  aspiring  hills,  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  disintegration  with 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  an  inflexibility 
of  action  which  renders  them  masters  of 
Time,  and  puts  all  our  little  human  chro- 
nologies quite  out  of  court. 

Fragments  of  rock  thus  detached  will 
be  borne  downwards  for  some  distance,  if 


they  alight  upon  the  icy  stream.     For  the 
most  part  the  mountain  detritus  arranges 
itself  in  the  form  of  two  ridges,   which 
fringe  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are 
known  as  lateral  moraines.    To  the  reader 
who  may  never  have  seen  the  spectacle 
for  himself,  it  will  be  a  poor,  though  it 
may  not  be  an  unacceptable  illustration, 
to  suppose  that  the  heaps  of  stones  and 
drossy  lumps  which  sometimes  border  our 
highways  were  immensely  magnified,  and 
then  prolonged  in  riotous  confusion  along 
both  sides  of  its  course.    Should  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  compel  the  ice  to  make 
a  sharp  bend,  the  blocks  are  heaped  up  in 
a  high  wall.     Even  at  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  com- 
parative freedom  from  mountain  debris^ 
the  traveler  who  descends  the  path  that 
overlooks  this  frozen  cascade  will  observe 
how  the  pressure  has  forced  up  the  blocks 
at  the  turn  of  the  gorge,  and  piled  them 
against  the   opposing  hill  in  a  mound  of 
Cyclopean  masonry.     Should  two  of  these 
iQjB-rivers  happen  to  meet,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  moraines  on  the  side  of  junc- 
tion must  necessarily  combine.    Thus  en- 
larged the  glacier  proceeds  on  its  way, 
carrying   with    it    the    confluent    stony 
streams,  which  appear  like  a  dark  band  in 
its  center.     United  they  constitute  what 
is  called  the  medial  moraine.    Perhaps 
other  tributaries  may  pour  in  their  stiffen- 
ed billows  \  if  so,  a  similar  amalgamation 
occurs,  a  new  streak  is  formed  on  the  flow- 
ing ice,  and  where  tliese  successive  addi- 
tions continue  well  defined,  you  may  tell 
at  the  foot  of  a  glacier  how  many  feeders 
there  are  up  to  its  head.    In  the  lower 
part  of  the  jVler  de  Glace,  and  in  the  right 
section  of  the  stream,  five  of  these  totrents 
of  rubbish  are  crowded  together  in  glo- 
rious   confusion.      Sometimes  the  stony 
ridges  are  found  to  disappear,  the  blocks 
being  swallowed  up  in  great  chasms,  and 
sometimes  they  return  to  the  surface,  like 
the  classical  waters  of  Alpheus  and  Are- 
thusa.     But,  on  arriving  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  glacier,  they  are  hurled  down 
the  icy  embankment,  as  if  the  child  of  the 
unspotted  snows  were  eager  to  shake  off 
all  impurities  from  its  suiface ;  and  then, 
collecting  in  heaps,  (often  in  concentric 
ridges,)  they  are  known  as  terminal   mo- 
raines.    And  truly  these  disorderly  frag- 
ments do  not  add  much  to  the   beauty, 
however  greatly  they  may  conduce  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.    They  give 
the  ice  a  littered  look.    We  confess  that 
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we  scarcely  like  to  see  a  fair  valley  strewn 
with  monntain  sweepings.  You  almost  ex- 
pect to  discover  a  board  nailed  to  the  rocks 
to  announce  that  "All  the  rubbish  in  crea- 
tion may  be  shot  here."  Clambering  across 
the  stony  wilderness  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  some  of  these  ice-rivers,  you  are 
tempted  to  think  for  the  moment  that  a 
nnall  planet  has  been  reduced  to  ruins,  or 
that  perhaps  you  have  arrived  at  the 
world's-end,  where  the  cohesive  forces  of 
nature  are  fading  fast,  and  where  the 
stoutest  rocks  are  crumbling  of  their  own 
accord. 

Occasionally,  however,  these  blocks  are 
found  on  the  stream  in  a  very  romantic 
position.  Yonder  is  a  great  slab  of  stone, 
supported  upon  a  pillar  of  ice,  and  looking 
like  a  colossal  table,  at  which  the  giants 
of  the  glacier  might  sit  down  to  their 
meals.  Seen  by  a  newspaper  reporter 
accustomed  to  the  discovery  of  prodigious 
cabbages,  and  other  horticultural  mar- 
vels, it  would  doubtless  be  compared  to  a 
monstrous  mushroom  with  a  rude  stalk 
and  flattened  top ;  and  for  some  time  af- 
terward his  imagination  (stimulated  by 
the  vision)  might  supply  the  journal  to 
which  he  was  attached  with  a  succession  of 
fictitious  fungi  of  incredible  dimensions. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  most  care- 
less tourist — the  man  who  visits  the  Ro- 
senlaui  or  the  Mer  de  Glace  just  to  say 
that  he  has  "  done  "  a  glacier — can  hardly 
refrain  from  inquiring  how  a  huge  boulder 
could  ever  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pe- 
destal, seeing  that  is  impossible  to  perch  a 
bronze  figure  upon  a  column  without  much 
human  groaning  and  many  mechanical 
appliances.  But  the  wonder  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  surface  of  the  glacial  mass 
melts,  and  consequently  lowers  under  the 
fiery  influences  of  the  sun.  Opposite  the 
Montanvert,  in  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  Forbes  calculated  that  the 
loss  by  mere  ablation  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  three  and  a  half  inches  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.  Still  higher  esti- 
mates have  been  deduced ;  but  since  a 
thick  stone  slab  is  a  wretched  conductor 
of  heat,  and  can  not  be  readily  charged 
with  solar  caloric,  it  will  serve  to  some 
extent  as  a  shield  for  the  supporting  ice 
below.  When,  therefore,  the  warmth  of 
summer  has  reduced  the  general  surface 
of  the  frozen  stream  below  Us  winter  level, 
the  flmcy  of  the  spectator  may  discover 
numerous  specimens  of  tables,  tombstones, 
mnbrellas,  toadstools,  mushrooms,  or  other 


objects,  according  to  the  line  of  life  in 
which  his  metaphors  may  commonly  run. 
Still,  as  the  southern  end  of  a  block  so 
fixed  will  naturally  receive  a  larger  share 
of  warmth  in  a  northern  latitude  than  the 
opposite  extremity,  the  heat  really  absorb- 
ed ought  to  tell  with  greater  effect  upon 
that  side  of  the  crystal  pillar.  GraduaUy, 
therefore,  in  such  a  case,  the  slab  begins 
to  dip,  until  at  last  it  slides  off*  and  leaves 
the  stem  without  protection;  or,  if  this 
result  should  not  arise,  the  lengthening 
stalk,  thinned  by  the  exposure  to  the 
warm  winds  and  oblique  sunshine,  breaks 
down  under  its  load,  and  the  block  alights 
upon  another  portion  of  the  glacier,  to  re- 
peat the  same  game,  unless  it  should  bury 
itself  in  some  great  fissure,  where  its 
pranks  for  the  time  are  at  an  end. 

Hitherto  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
assumed  the  existence  of  motion  in  the 
huge  structure.  How  can  this  fact  bo 
demonstrated?  At  first,  when  the  idea 
was  announced,  many  persons  listened  to 
it  with  as  much  incredulity  as  the  theolo- 
gins  of  the  seventeenth  century  listened 
to  the  assertion  of  Galileo  respecting  the 
gadding  propensities  of  the  earth.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising ;  no  one  who  stands 
beneath  the  enormous  bank  which  forms 
the  termination  of  a  large  glacier,  and 
who  remembers  that  the  frozen  mass  ex- 
tends  for,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
continuously,  could  well  be  blamed  if  he 
requested  you  to  carry  the  story  of  its 
travels  to  an  audience  of  "marines." 
Some  German  philosophers,  indeed,  flatly 
denied  that  progress  in  such  a  case  was 
possible.  Epiir  si  muove.  From  head  to 
foot,  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  from  the 
surface  to  its  darkest  depths,  the  huge 
thing  is  all  in  action,  and  the  consolidat- 
ing snow  of  the  distant  hills  will  one  day 
reach  the  valley  as  surely  as  the  waters  of 
a  spring  will  eventually  arrive  at  the 
ocean,  whether  dropped  from  the  cloud  or 
transported  by  the  stream. 

For,  first,  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  that  a  mass  which  is  always  thawing 
during  the  heats  of  summer  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  length,  must 
shrink  in  its  bed  unless  it  is  pertinaciously 
renewed.  On  a  sultry  day,  the  gelid 
monster  seems  to  perspire  at  every  pore. 
Big  drops  trickle  down  its  face,  numerous 
rivulets  cut  out  channels  for  themselves  on 
its  surface,  and  the  streams  which  grope 
their  way  through  the  interior  issue  at 
the  extremity  in  impetuous  torrents,  like 
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the  Rhone  or  the  Arveiron.  A  few  sea- 
sons would,  therefore,  suffice  to  dissipate 
these  mountains  of  moisture  were  they 
not  built  up  as  fiist  as  they  were  destroyed. 
There  is  only  one  mode  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished.  If  the  head  of  a  column 
of  soldiers  is  annihilated  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  it  can  only  maintain  its 
ground  in  case  it  is  steadily  fed  and  re- 
plenished from  behind. 

Secondly,  however,  the  fact  of  motion 
has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations. 
In  1827  Hugi  ran  up  a  little  cabin  at  the 
base  of  a  rock  which  divides  the  Finster- 
Aar  from  the  Lauter-Aar  tributaries.  Re- 
turning in  1830  he  found  that  it  had 
sailed  down  the  frozen  stream  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Six  years  afterwards,  this  nomadic 
mansion  had  advanced  upwards  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet ;  and  when 
Agassiz  fell  in  with  it  in  1841,  greatly  to 
his  surprise  he  discovered  that  it  had  per- 
formed a  journey  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  since  its  erection.  There  it 
was,  as  sound  and  well  preserved,  after 
its  lonely  travels,  as  if  it  had  been  kept 
under  a  glass  case  all  the  while.  In  1787 
De  Saussure  left  a  ladder  on  the  Glacier 
du  Geant ;  in  1830  it  was  found  embedded 
in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  having  traveled  the 
intervening  distance  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  per  annum. 
Decidedly  a  good  pace  for  such  a  crawling 
monster  of  ice !  So  discrepant,  however, 
were  the  calculations  of  different  observ- 
ers, that  it  became  necessary  to  scrutin- 
ize the  proceedings  of  a  glacier  more  nar- 
rowly. Might  not  these  diversities  of 
motion  be  due  to  the  physical  features  of 
the  gorges  along  which  the  ice  was  com- 
pelled to  wander?  The  nature  of  the 
slope,  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
channel,  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the 
sides,  with  many  other  circumstances, 
would  doubtless  operate  to  favor  or  re- 
tard the  flow  of  the  gelid  stream.  So 
Bishop  Rendu  perceived;  so  Professor 
Forbes  demonstrated.  For  in  1842  the 
latter  philosopher  commenced  a  series  of 
observations  (occasionally  lasting  for  hours 
together,  whilst  the  sun  was  blazing 
fiercely  above,  and  his  feet  were  immersed 
in  sludgy  snow  below)  which  enabled  him 
to  report  upon  the  movements  of  these 
frosty  masses  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. It  was  ascertained  that  their  ad- 
vance was  continuous,  and  not  by  jerks 
and  starts,  as  some  had  supposed.    Taking 


any  fixed  point  near  the  Montanvert,  the 
speed,  from  day  to  day,  appeared  to  vary 
to  some  extent.  On  Monday,  for  exam- 
ple, Ave  travel  15*2  inches ;  on  Tuesday 
we  achieve  16'3  inches ;  on  Wednesday  we 
get  over  still  more  ground,  namely,  1 7*5 
inches ;  but  on  Thursday  we  take  it  more 
leisurely,  for  we  only  execute  1 7*4  inches 
within  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  glacier  prosecuted 
its  march  during  the  night,  though  with 
rather  less  rapidity  than  during  the  day ; 
thus,  reckoning  from  six  o'clock  in  tne 
evening  to  six  o'clock  next  morning,  we 
may  execute  only  eight  inches  of  road, 
whilst  in  the  following  twelve  hours  we 
crawl  over  nine  and  a  half.  It  was  in- 
ferred, also,  that  the  pace  of  the  ice  was 
affected  by  the  warmth  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  during  cold,  snowy  wea- 
ther the  Aar  glacier  dragged  itself  along 
at  the  rate  of  155  millimetres  a  day  ;  but 
a  fine  fortnight  followed,  and  then  the 
traveling  mass,  rendered  brisk  by  sun- 
shine, accomplished  230  millimetres,  on 
the  average,  within  each  twenty-four 
hours.  The  frozen  monster,  therefore, 
proceeds  more  sluggishly  during  winter 
than  summer,  though  it  docs  not  by  any 
means  indulge  in  hybernation,  as  some  phi- 
losophers had  supposed.  In  the  Glaciers 
des  JBois  and  des  Bossons  the  movement 
during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  colder,  appeared  to  be  about 
double.  Further,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  surface  of  the  ice  advances  with 
greater  speed  than  the  lower  portion ;  for, 
on  fixing  wooden  pins  in  the  terminal 
fiice  of  the  great  glacier  of  Chamouni,  a 

Erocess  of  some  peril,  on  account  of  the 
locks  and  rubbish  constantly  shot  from 
the  mass,  it  appeared  that,  at  heights  of 
12,  46,  and  89  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
velocities  were  respectively  2*87,  4*18, 
and  4*66  feet.  More  than  this,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  celerity  of 
the  icy  mass  was  greater  toward  the 
center  than  it  was  at  the  sides.  Agassiz 
had  drawn  a  conclusion  precisely  the  re- 
verse ;  but  Forbes  discovered  that,  whilst 
a  peg  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  near  the  Montanvert,  progressed 
through  17*  inches  in  a  day,  another  sta- 
tioned in  the  middle  of  the  sti-eam  forced 
its  way  through  27  inches  in  the  same  in- 
terval. From  observations  on  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier,  it  appeared  that  there  the^ 
center  advanced  at  a  comparative  canter^ 
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for,  at  the  distance  of  1300  feet  from 
the  margin  the  velocity  was  14  inches  in 
twenty-four  hoars,  at  the  distance  of  300 
feet  it  was  only  3  inches,  and  close  to  the 
bank  it  had  nearly  if  not  wholly  van- 
ished. 

Not  that  this  difference  of  speed  should 
astonish  us,  if  the  glacier  were  a  fluid 
mass.     In  an    ordinary  river  we  know 
that  the  water  at  the  sides  is  retarded  by 
the  friction  which  it  necessarily  encoun- 
ters.     Arrange    a    line    of   little    boats 
across  the  stream,  let  them  all  set  out  at 
the  same  moment  as  if  for  a  race,  and  the 
central  ones   will  immediately  take  the 
lead,  and  beat  the  wings  of  the  flotilla 
hollow.    True,  however,  as  this  may  be  in 
general,  certain  modifications  of  the  prin- 
ciple must  undoubtedly  arise.     The  nature 
of  the  channel,  and  the  character  of  the 
obstacles  interposed,  will  obviously  affect 
the  result;  and,  consequently,  one  part 
of  the  little   squadron   may  be  gaining 
upon  competitore  at  one  period,  and  at 
another  flagging  in  the  rear,  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  voyage  permit.    Professor 
Forb^  having  operated  on  one  half  only 
oi  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Professor  Tyndall 
extended  his  researches  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  that  marvelous  torrent.     Some 
distance  below  the  Montanvert  a  number 
of  stakes  were  planted  in  a  straight  line 
from  side  to  side.     They  started  on  their 
race;  four  and  twenty  hours   were  al- 
lowed for  the  heat;     Would  the  seventh 
stake  win  ?  for  it  stood  upon  the  middle 
of  the  glacier,  and  the  odds  were,  there- 
fore, greatly  in  its  favor.    To  the  surprise 
of  the  observers,  however,  the  stake  near- 
est to  the  eastern  bank  proved  to  be  the 
victor ;  the  pace,  in  feet,  having  gradually 
increased  from  the  left  bank,  where  it 
was  12  J,  to  the  right  bank,  where  it  was 
about   32.     Several  other  lines  were  set 
oat,  and  several  other  contests  took  place 
at  different  parts.    The  results  varied ;  at 
some  places  it  was  found  that  the  eastern 
half  of  the  frozen  flood  moved  more  swift- 
ly than  the  western  half,  and  at  others 
the  reverse  obtained.     What  conclusion 
could  be  deduced?     On  comparing  the 
conratnres  of  the  channel  with  the  rates 
of  progression  at  different  parts,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  icy  mass  conducted  itself 
Hke  a  fluid  in  regular  flow,  the  line  of 
maximum  motion  (to  speak  imposingly) 
not  following  the  axis  of  the  glacier,  but 
varying  with  the  flexures  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  meandered. 


The  fact  of  movement,  then,  is  so  well 
established,  that  if  the  congregation  of 
cardinals  which  condemned  Galileo  were 
impanneled  to  try  the  question,  they  would 
hardly  venture  to  return  a  verdict  in  the 
negative.     Most  assuredly,  if  they  did, 
not  an  ice-stream  in  the  Romanist  cantons 
would  obey  the  decree,  and  the  Protest- 
ant glaciers  would  of  course  take  pride 
in  advancing  at  their  very  quickest  pace. 
Now,  one  interesting  consequence  of  this 
downward  movement  is  the  production  of 
those  crevasses  with  which  the  mass  is 
seamed  and  gashed  in  such  picturesque 
profusion.     Many  a  schoolboy  might  ima- 
gine that  the  frozen  slopes  of  a  Mer  de 
Glace  would  afford  a  splendid  play-ground 
for  the  skater,  and  enable  him  to  cut  his 
figures  of  eight  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
dog-days.     But  how  wofully  disappointed 
the   youth  would  be  were  he   suddenly 
transported  to  the  Montanvert  or  Mayen- 
wand.    He  might  as  well  dream  of  dis- 
playing his  adroitness  in  a  quarry  or  a 
crowded  churchyard.       Rents  yawn  in 
the  ice,  dividing  it  into  ridges  or  occa- 
sionally breaking  it  up  into  great  wedge- 
shaped  blocks.     We  might  almost  fancy 
that  some  drunken  comet  with  a  hard  nu- 
cleus (if  such  there   be)  had  dashed  up 
against  our  globe  in  one  of  these  quarters, 
and   recoiled  after  inflicting    a  terrible 
bruise  upon  the  earth,  and  sustaining — so 
it  is  to  be  hoped — still  more  serious  injur- 
ies itself.     These  fissures  are  chiefly  mar- 
ginal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cracks  run  from 
the  side  of  the  channel  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, but  pointing  up  the  stream.     Mr. 
Hopkins  has  shown  that  just  such  a  state 
of  things  as  actually  prevails  must  result 
from  the  mechanical  tension  .to  which  the 
ice  is  exposed.    We  have  seen  that,  as  a 
general  principle,  the  center  of  the  glacier 
moves  more  merrily  than  its  flanks.     Let 
a  boat  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
current  of  an  ordinary  nver,  as  if  we  were 
about  to  steer  directly  across,  and  when 
the  head  is  allowed  to  drift  downwards, 
the  stern  being  secured  by  a  chain,  the 
vessel  will  soon  take  up  an  inclined  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  bank.     It  will  then 
be  subjected  to  a  slight  strain,  which,  so 
far  as  it  can  operate  in  such  a  case,  would 
tend  to  snap  the  timbers  athwart  their 
length.     Just  so  with  any  particular  por- 
tion of  ice  at  the  side  of  a  glacier.     From 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  medial  por- 
tions, it  is  exposed  to  an  oblique  pull,  and 
whenever  the  tension  becomes  sufficiently 
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powerful,  crack  goes  the  structure,  and  a 
crevasse  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  force  is  gradually  produced. 
Should  the  glacier  arrive  at  some  sudden 
slope  in  its  course,  its  surface  must  neces- 
sarily be  stretched  in  order  that  the  mass 
may  adapt  itself  to  the  configuration  of 
the  bed  in  which  it  moves.  Yielding  to 
this  strain,  a  different  set  of  fissures  will 
be  developed,  as  wave  after  wave  of  the 
substance  rolls  over  the  brow  of  the 
incline.  Transverse  crevasses  they  are 
called,  from  the  direction  they  assume. 
A  third  form  of  fracture  is  the  longitudi- 
nal. When  the  glacier  is  stoutly  resisted 
in  its  progress  by  some  obstacle  in  front 
but  is  still  urged  to  advance  by  the  relent- 
less pressure  from  behind,  it  endeavors  to 
relieve  itself  by  expanding  laterally,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  permit.  Nu- 
merous splits  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
reveal  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  forces 
which  are  playing  unseen  in  the  interior 
of  the  structure. 

The  formation  of  crevasses,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  rapid  a  process  as  might 
be  expected.  Wo  read  amongst  old 
writers  that  the  ice  frequently  cracks  like 
thunder,  making  a  terrible  noise  and  al- 
most frightening  the  whole  neighborhood 
out  of  Its  wits.  But  the  operation  in 
general  appears  to  be  more  modestly  con- 
ducted. Professor  Tyndall  states  that 
only  one  case  came  under  his  own  observ- 
ation : 

"  On  the  thirty-first  July,  1867,"  says  he, 
"  Mr.  Hirst  and  myself,  having  completed  our 
day's  work,  were  standing  together  upon  the 
Glacier  du  G6ant,  when  a  loud,  dull  sound,  like 
that  produced  by  a  heavy  blow,  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  body  of  the  ice  underneath  the  spot  on 
which  wo  stood.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  sharp  reports,  which  were  heard  some- 
times above  us,  sometimes  below  us,  sometimes 
apparently  close  under  our  feet,  the  intervals 
between  the  louder  reports  being  filled  by  a  low 
singing  noise.  We  turned  hither  and  thither 
as  the  direction  of  the  sounds  varied ;  for  the 
glacier  was  evidently  breaking  beneath  our  feet, 
tbough  we  could  discern  no  trace  of  rupture. 
For  an  hour  the  sounds  continued  without  our 
being  able  to  discover  their  source.  This  at 
length  revealed  itself  by  a  rush  of  air-bubbles 
from  one  of  the  little  pools  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  which  was  intersected  by  the  newly- 
formed  crevasse.  We  then  traced  it  from  some 
distance  up  and  down,  but  hardly  at  any  place 
was  it  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  blade  of 
my  penknife  to  enter  it" 

When    fully  formed,    however,  these 


gaping  chinks  are  objects  of  thrilling  in- 
terest to  the  explorer.  There  is  enough 
of  difficulty  and  of  peril  about  them  to 
produce  a  noble  excitement,  as  he  winds 
in  and  out,  sometimes  traversing  thin 
ledges  where  a  goat  could  scarcely  find 
footing,  sometimes  leaping  great  chasms, 
down  which  he  would  glide,  were  his 
spring  to  fail,  until  the  icy  walls  approach- 
ed and  riveted  him  for  ever  in  their  ter- 
rible embrace  ;  sometimes  stopping  to  ad- 
mire the  rich  deep  hues  with  which  the 
water-laden  clefts  aie  charged,  or  to  dip 
the  hand  into  the  frosty  liquid,  and  feel 
the  blood  curdling  in  the  veins  and  the 
marrow  shrinking  in  the  bones ;  for  surely 
the  awful  chill  which  these  glacier  pools 
produce  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  pet- 
rifying touch  of  death  itself.  But  it  is 
when  hidden  by  snow  that  the  crevasses 
are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Crossing  them 
unconsciously,  many  an  intrepid  moun- 
taineer has  suddenly  vanished,  no  time 
being  given  him  to  utter  a  cry,  nnd  per- 
haps none  to  murmur  a  prayer.  The  fate 
of  the  Russian  traveler  who  sank  into  a 
fissure  at  Zermatt  last  autumn,  and  whom 
his  attendants  were  unable  to  extricate, 
will  still  be  in  the  public  recollection. 
Many  m"ai*velous  escapes,  however,  have 
occurred.  There  is  a  story,  told  of  a 
peasant  who  fell  into  a  crevasse,  found 
himself  in  a  sort  of  crystalline  tunnel, 
groped  liis  way  along  the  course  of  a 
streamlet^  and  at  last  issued  to  day  bruised 
and  exhausted,  but  glad  to  be  rescued 
from  a  miserable  death  and  a  frozen  se- 
pulcher.  In  1836,  a  Chamouni  guide, 
Devouassou,  was  crossing  the  Glacier  du 
Talefre  with  a  traveler,  on  his  way  to 
that  pleasant  little  oasis  in  the  ice,  the 
Jardin.  Suddenly  the  former  disappear- 
ed. He  had  set  foot  on  a  fissure  w^hich 
was  treacherously  concealed  by  the  snow. 
The  latter  called  long  and  loudly,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  concluded  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  in  death's  stern  keeping, 
and  returned  to  the  Montanvert  in  de- 
spair. The  guide,  however,  had  gone 
down  "quick"  into  the  chasm,  and  on 
recovering  from  the  shock  he  found  him- 
self not  very  seriously  injured.  Drawing 
out  his  knife,  he  began  to  cut  steps  in  the 
sides  of  the  cavity.  By  these  he  managed 
to  raise  himself  to  the  surface  wdlh  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  soon  startled  his 
friends  by  his  unexpected  return  to  the 
world  from  which  he  appeared  to  have 
taken  so  sad  and  hurried  a  departure.    At 
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the  time  the  accident  occurred  Devouassou 
had  with  him  a  cloth  knapsack,  which  he 
abandoned  in  the  heart  of  the  crevasse. 
Just  ten  years  afterwards  some  portions 
of  this  very  article  were  discovered  on  the 
ice  at  a  place  below  the  confluence  of  the 
streams  da  Talefre  and  de  Lechaud.  The 
distance  between  the  point  of  loss  and  that 


of  recovery  was  about  4300  feet.  For  ten 
years,  therefore,  the  knapsack  had  been 
traveling  through  the  interior  of  the 
structure  at  the  rate  of  430  feet  per  an- 
num, and  then  was  vomited  to  the  surface, 
torn  by  friction,  but  neither  discolored 
nor  decayed. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


From    the    London     Reyiew. 


ITALY      IN      TRANSITION.* 


Nearly  a  century  ago,  Voltaire  wrote 
in  the  common-place  book  of  one  of  our 
countrymen  passing  through  Ferney  on  his 
way  to*  Rome,  "An  Englishman  traveling 
to  Italy  leaves  men  to  see  pictures."  This 
sarcasm  has,  in  our  day,  lost  its  point. 
Italy  has  vindicated  its  manhood.  Her 
people  have  perseveringly  and  sacrificially 
resisted  the  secular  and  priestly  tyrannies 
imjjosed  upon  them  by  foreign  armies, 
and  have  earned  by  their  self-command 
and  magnanimous  forbearance  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  the  respect  of  all  Europe. 
Mr.  Arthur's  book  is  published  most  o\>- 
portunely.  The  testimony  of  so  compe- 
tent and  impartial  a  witness  will  have  its 
due  weight  in  English  society,  where  the 
reaction  of  feeling  consequent  upon  the 
Mure  of  the  Continental  outbreak  of 
1848  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
sanguine  but  little  hope  in  the  future  of 
Italy.  It  had  become  a  fashion  to  doubt 
whether  the  Latin  races  of  Europe  could 
be  trained  to  freedom  ;  and  the  judgment, 
if  not  the  sympathies,  of  our  educated 
classes  had  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
"legitimate"  conservators  of  "order." 
Our  national  egotism  found  some  consola- 
tion from  this  almost  universality  of  Con- 
tinental despotism,  in  the  idea  that  men 
of  English  race  alone  were  capable  of  sus- 
taining free  institutions.  From  such  un- 
worthy  gratulations    the   recent    Italian 

•  ItcUtf  in  Transition :  Public  Scenes  and  Private 
Opinion*  in  the  Spring  of  1860,  illustrated  by  Offi- 
aal  Voeumfnts  from  tlu  Papal  Archives  of  the  re- 
volted Legationi.  By  William  Arthur,  A.M. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1860. 
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movement  has  aroused  us  to  wiser  and 
higher  views,  and  has  taught  us  to  appre- 
ciate more  justly  the  capabilities  of  the 
most  gifted  of  European  nations. 

Englishmen  are  happily  ignorant  of 
gross  abuses  of  power  by  the  Executive  ; 
and  are,  in  fact,  seldom  brought  in  con- 
tact with  government  restraint  or  inter- 
ference of  any  sort.  The  newspapers  and 
the  income-tax  remind  us  that  a  govei*n- 
ment  does  exist,  and  here  our  practical 
acquaintance  and  personal  contact  gener- 
ally end.  As  a  commercial  people  we 
are  averse  to  wars  and  revolutions,  which 
interfere  with  trade,  and  produce  mone- 
tary ])anics.  The  case  against  an  estab- 
lished government  must  therefore  be 
clearly  made  out  before  the  thinking  mid- 
dle classes  of  England  can  sympathize 
with  resistance  to  legitimate  authority. 
If  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to  the  Aus- 
trian Government  had  been  traceable  sim- 
ply to  the  sentimental  feeling  of  race,  or 
if  the  main  objection  to  the  government 
of  the  Pope  had  been  the  obstacle  which 
it  interposed  in  the  way  of  Italian  unity, 
we  might  have  ranked  the  Italian  revolu-^ 
tion  with  the  revolt  of  Belgium  in  1830, 
which  we  rather  deprecated  than  ap- 
proved. But  the  case  against  Austria, 
and  its  dukedoms,  and  the  Pope,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  King  of  Naples,)  has  for 
years  been  admitted  by  the  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  cool-headed  diplomatists 
of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 
The  interference  of  France  and  Sardinia* 
(although  naturally  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  the  rest  of  Europe)  had  become  a  ne- 
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ccssiiy.  "The  iniquity  of  the  Araorite 
was  full."  It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  be- 
tween such  an  interposition  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  ostensibly  on  the  side  of 
progress,  or  a  revolutionary  propaganda 
under  the  banners  of  Mazzini,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur visited  the  chief  towns  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy,  associated  with  all 
classes,  from  the  salons  of  the  rulers 
downwards  to  the  workshops  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  poorest  of  the  population.  He 
tells  us  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard ; 
his  own  remarks  and  reflections  rarely 
occur,  and  then  only  as  connecting  links 
in  the  dialogue  or  narrative.  No  dispas- 
sionate person  can  peruse  his  pages  with- 
out being  comdnced  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  case  of  the  Italians  versus  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Pope.  It  is  difficult  to  se- 
lect extracts  where  every  page  is  so  in- 
tensely interesting ;  and  no  extracts  can 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  work  itself,  any 
more  than  a  specimen  of  brick  or  stone 
can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  building.  This  is,  however, 
of  little  importance,  as  the  volume  will  no 
doubt  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Protestant 
who  wishes  to  understand  more  fully  the 
value  of  the  religious  and  political  liberty 
of  his  own  favored  land. 

We  can  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
Austrian  oppression,  and  of  the  yet  more 
mean  and  cruel  "  paternal"  government 
of  the  Pope.  The  cases  given  are  from 
documents  contained  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, which  were  collected  by  Farini,  the 
temporary  Dictator  of  the  JErailia,  from 
the  correspondence  of  legates,  governors, 
military  and  police  authorities,  and  from 
judicial  records  and  decrees  of  synods, 
inquisitions,  bishops,  etc.  The  facts  are 
undeniable,  and  the  oppressors  are  con- 
victed by  their  own  written  testimony. 
We  recommend  them  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  ultramontane  Irish  fellow- 
subjects.  How  thoughtful  Italians  feel, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  fact  recorded  by 
the  author  (p.  216:)  "One  of  the  last 
men  with  whom  I  talked  in  Bologna, 
looking  out  of  an  eye  where  consumption 
gleamed,  said  :  '  Sir,  the  Almighty  is 
tired  of  Rome.' " 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  advance  of  the  Sardin- 
ian troops  into  the  Papal  territories,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
Lamoriciere's  brigands,  we  rejoice  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Over  the  future 
hangs  a  dark  cloud  which  no  political  fore- 


sight can  pierce.  Italy,  free  and  united, 
would  be  indeed  "  the  triumph  of  hope 
over  experience."  The  great  difficulty  is 
not,  that  for  fourteen  centuries  past  the 
peninsula  has  been  divided  into  distinct 
and  generally  unfriendly  states;  or  that 
the  local  interests  of  its  provinces  are  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile ;  or  that  the  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  condition  of  the 
major  part  of  the  population  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  experiment ;  or  that  the  power 
of  France  or  Austria,  or  both,  is  opposed 
to  this  fusion  of  administrations  and  peo* 
pies.  All  such  hindrances  have  more  or 
less  impeded  the  consolidation  of  other 
European  nations,  and  have  one  by  one 
yielded  to  statesmanship,  and  to  that 
greatest  of  all  revolutionists — time.  The 
real  obstacle  is  the  Papacy.  So  long  as 
the  Pope  remains  in  Rome,  supported  by 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  powers  in  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  authority,  his 
court  will  be  the  center  of  active  intrigues 
against  the  peace  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  Italy;  and  so  long  as  Popery 
maintains  its  hold  upon  the  intellects  and 
consciences  of  the  uneducated  masses  of 
the  population,  we  dare  not  hope  for  the 
consolidation  of  free  institutions.  Free- 
dom of  religious  action  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  and  these  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  claims  of  an  "  in- 
fallible" Church.  In  every  Popish  coun- 
try where  the  experiment  of  constitutional 
government  has  yet  been  tried,  the  results 
have  been  disheartening.  France  and 
Spain  have  found  rest  in  a  practical  des- 
potism. Belgium  is  barely  able  through 
the  administrative  talents  of  its  monarch 
to  maintain  its  liberties  against  the  inces- 
sant efforts  of  an  active  and  intriguing 
priesthood.  In  our  own  country  "  the 
Pope's  brass  band"  of  Irish  members,  pro- 
fessedly radical  enough  in  their  general 
politics,  instinctively  combine  to  punbh 
a  liberal  administration  which  presumes 
to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
Italy.  "  And  if  they  do  these  things  m  a 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  a  dry  ?" 
In  Italy  tliere  is  no  check  to  Poperv  ex- 
cept in  the  religious  indifference  and  infi- 
delity Avhich  more  or  less  taint  the  liberal- 
ism of  the  Continent.  The  leaders  of  the 
political  movement  are  tempted  to  com- 
promise to  some  extent  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  in  order  to  purchase  the 
seeming  and  hollow  neutrality  of  the 
Church.  In  this  they  are  not  greater  sinners 
than  our  own  heads  of  parties,  and  much 
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may  be  said  for  them  by  way  of  excuse. 
But  this  temporizing,  which  is  a  great 
mistake  in  fiugland,  is  ruin  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Italy.  The  war  in  which  the 
constitutic»ial  party  of  that  country  is 
engaged  is  not  merely  with  Austria  or 
Naples,  or  with  the  court  of  Rome,  but 
with  the  power  of  a  dominant  Church, 
which  by  its  priesthood  keeps  in  ignorant 
implicit  submission  the  millions  of  its  pop- 
ulation, who  are  thus  unfitted  for  self-gov- 
ernment. To  be  successful,  the  contest 
should  be  vklt  to  the  knife^  carried  on  in 
the  resolute  spirit  and  temper  of  Luther. 
The  boldest  course  is  the  safest.  Touch 
the  nettle  gently  and  it  stings,  grasp  it 
firmly  and  you  are  safe.  A  government 
which  on  prificiple  would  protect  freedom 
of  preaching  and  printing  to  religious  as 
well  as  to  political  thought  might  place 
itself  above  the  fear  of  Rome ;  but  Satan 
does  not  "  cast  out  Satan,"  and  the  tree 
of  liberty  planted  by  an  infidel  or  latitud- 
inarian  liberalism  is  not  "the  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations."  Experience  proves  the  impo- 
tence of  mere  secular  teaching  or  political 
organization,  when  opposed  to  the  insid- 
ious continued  aggressive  action  of  the 
Rombh  Church.  Antichrist  laughs  at  the 
maneuvering  of  worldly  statesmen,  and 
scorns  the  exorcisms  of  the  men  of  litera- 
ture and  science.     "  Jesus  I  know,  and 


Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  There 
is  no  safety  for  Italian  liberty  except  in 
"  No  peace  with  Rome." 

We  are,  however,  far  from  despairing  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  inltalv.  Whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  result  oi  the  political  com- 
plication, in  which  French,  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, and  Red  Republican  partisans  will 
not  be  wanting,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Italy  can  never  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
state  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  "  living 
death"  which  preceded  the  great  outbreak 
of  1848.  Seed  has  been  sown  in  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Duchies,  and  the  Papal  states, 
which  7nust  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  As 
Englishmen,  we  desire  the  union  of  all 
Italy  under  the  King  of  Sardinia,  if  this 
be  practicable.  We  have  our  fears  as  to 
the  Two  Sicilies,  which  if  united  to  Sar- 
dinia wUl  be  for  generations  a  drag-chain 
upon  the  working  of  its  liberal  institutions. 
So  long  as  the  masses  of  the  Southern 
population  of  Italy  are  in  so  low  a  state 
of  intellectual  cultivation  as  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  juggling  trick  ascribed  to 
the  patron  saint  of  its  chief  city,  we  can 
not  hope  that  the  union  between  Naples 
and  Turin  would  be  either  a  happy  or  a 
permanent  one,  except  under  concun-ing 
favorable  circumstances  of  which  we  see 
as  yet  no  signs,  and  the  future  existence 
of  which  it  would  be  presumption  to  an- 
ticipate. 


-»^»<- 
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That  every  trace  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage is  irrecoverably  lost,  is  a  conclusion 
which  we  are  unwillingly  forced  to  admit; 
and  equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  exist- 
ing diversity  of  language  is  the  effect  of  a 
fearful  discord  in  the  inner  life  and  con- 
sciousness of  man.  "  Truly,"  says  Schle- 
gel,  "  as  long  as  the  internal  harmony  of 

•  The  Hebrew  Lang\tage :  Its  History  and  Char- 
aeierisiics ;  inehuding  Improved  Renderings  of  Se- 
lect Passages  in  our  Authorized  TVanslation  of  the 
CMd  Tesianunt.  By  Henrt  Graik.  London :  Bag- 
flCer  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Bow.     1860. 


the  soul  was  undisturbed  and  unbroken, 
and  the  light  Of  the  mind  was  unclouded 
by  sin,  language  could  be  nought  else  than 
the  simple  and  beautiful  copy  or  expres- 
sion of  internal  serenity,  and  consequently 
there  could  be  but  one  speech.  But  after 
the  internal  word,  which  had  been  com- 
municated by  God  to  man,  had  become 
obscured ;  after  man's  connection  with  his 
Creator  had  been  broken,  even  outward 
language  necessarily  fell  into  disorder  and 
confusion.  .  .  .  Once  fallen  away 
from  his  God,  man  fell  more  and  more 
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into  a  state  of  internal  conflict  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  thift  there  sprang  up  a  multi- 
tude of  languages,  alien  one  from  the 
other,  and  varying  with  every  climate,  in 
proportion  as  mankind  became  morally 
disunited,  geographically  divided  and  dis- 
persed," And  yet  this  "  apparent  chaos 
of  different  languages  may  be  classed  into 
kindred  famihes,  which,  though  separated 
by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem 
still  very  closely  allied.  Of  these  differ- 
ent families  of  tongues,  the  first  and  most 
eminent  are  those  which  by  their  internal 
beauty  and  the  noble  spirit  breathing 
through  them,  and  apparent  in  their 
whole  construction,  denote  for  the  most 
part  a  higher  origin  and  a  divine  inspira- 
tion ;  and,  much  as  all  these  languages 
differ  from  each  other,  they  appear  after 
all  to  be  merely  branches  of  one  common 
stem." 

Schlegel  thinks  that  the  various  dialects 
and  modes  of  speech  diffused  over  the 
habitable  globe  may  be  looked  upon  un- 
der the  general  image  of  a  pyramid  of  lan- 
guages of  three  degrees,  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  a  very  simple  prin- 
ciple of  division ;  that  the  broad  basis  of 
this  pyramid  would  be  formed  by  those 
languages  whose  roots  and  primitive 
words,  like  the  Chinese,  are  mostly  mono- 
syllabic, which  are  the  most  considerable 
in  number,  and  the  most  widely  spread, 
and  whose  simple  sounds  constitute  the 
language  of  infant  life ;  that  the  body  of 
the  pyramid  would  be  made  up  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages,  all  of  which 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  strong 
and  manifold  ties  of  afiiuity ;  and  that  the 
summit  or  apex  of  the  pyramid  would  be 
formed  bv  the  Semitic  lanojuasrcs  —  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  together  with 
their  kindred  dialects.  He  conceives  that 
"the  general  characteristic  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  is  their  peculiar  fitness  for  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  and  for  profound  sym- 
bolic import."  This,  he  maintains,  is 
their  special  character,  and  thus  the  He- 
brew language  was  eminently  adapted  to 
the  high  spiritual  destination  of  the  He- 
brew people,  and  was  a  fit  organ  of  the 
prophetic  revelation  and  promises  impart- 
ed to  that  nation ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  the  Hebrew  language  can  never  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  pyramid,  or 
the  root  whence  all  other  languages  have 
sprung,  as  was  once  believed  and  assert- 
ed. The  language  of  the  first  man — the 
language  which  God  himself  had  taught 


him,  may  have  been  neither  the  Hebrew 
nor  the  Indian,  nor  in  fact  any  of  the 
other  known  or  existing  languages  of  the 
earth. 

After  these  remarks  it  is  not  needful 
that  we  should  go  into  the  controverted 
question,  whether  the  original  language 
was  that  which  continued  in  the  family 
of  Eber,  the  great  grandson  of  Shem, 
and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham ;  or  whether 
the  Hebrew  language  was  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  Abra- 
ham derived  it  from  them.  In  denying 
to  the  Hebrew  the  dignity  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  first  language,  we  by  no 
means  set  aside  its  high  antiquity.  From 
this  antiquity  it  continued  to  emerge  till 
it  took  on  the  character  of  a  written  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  is  at  this  very  period  that 
it  becomes  of  the  most  interest  to  the 
Biblical  student.  Though  there  were  in 
all  probabiHty  written  documents  prior  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  yet  with  him  begins 
the  only  true  era  of  Hebrew  literature ; 
and  in  his  five  Books  we  have  the  earliest 
development  of  the  language.  For  how 
much  of  this  development  the  language  is 
indebted  to  the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  na- 
tion in  Egypt  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
with  the  founder  of  the  Theocracy — as  the 
historical  relations  of  the  case  might  lead 
us  to  expect — began  an  entirely  new  liter- 
ary epoch;  and  to  those  historical  rela- 
tions there  came  to  be  added  the  bolder 
strains  of  poetry,  in  the  form  of  sacred 
song.  After  the  time  of  Moses,  and  after 
the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  different  dialects 
obtained  in  different  localities,  and  that 
the  outward  history  of  the  nation  had  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  development 
of  their  language,  and  the  formation  of 
their  literature.  Nor  this  only :  from  the 
death  of  Josiah  we  know  that  the  He- 
brews were  continually  exposed  to  inva- 
sions from  Babylon,  from  which  time  the 
purity  of  the  mother-tongue  began  to  be 
disturbed  and  mixed,  which  continually 
increased,  until  during  the  time  of  the 
captivity  this  mother-tongue  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people.  Not  that  it 
died  out.  Though  it  ceased  to  be  even  a 
written  language  there  yet  existed  the  old 
Hebrew  documents,  and  those  had  to  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  worship 
and  religious  rites  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  tenth  centurv  of  our  Christ- 
ian  Era  that  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  was  revived ;  and  with  the  revival 
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of  philological  stadics  among  the  Jews,  an  which  Albert  Schultens  was  raised  up  to  give  a 

eqaal  attention  to  the  claims  of  their  Ian-  fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  <he  Old  Testament 

goage  in  its  genius  and  structure  began  ^hen  that  very  distinguished  scholar  began  to 

to  reveal  itself  in  our  Christian  schools,  ^evote  the  powere  of  his  penetrating  genius  and 

and  an.ong  philologists  of  the  fim  class.  '^:^^ZZS^L^r^  Z^a\£^^ 

In  more  recent  times  no  little  effort  has  ^^^h  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 

been  made  to  create  another  epoch  m  the  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  sacred  tongue, 

stud  J  of  Hebrew,  nor  has  the  effort  been  .    .     .    Previously  to  the  period  at  which  he 

without  its  fruits.     Much  is  being  done  in  flourished,  the  kindred  Oriental  dialects  had  be- 

our  own  age,  and  every  thing  promises  a  g^^  ^  he  cultivated  in  Europe ;  and  those  who 

corresponding  progress  in  this  department  ^^  devoted  themselves  to  such  studies  found 
of   Oriental  Literature.     After  showing  ^^""K^}^^?"^  ^"^^^f '''^ '^^^ ^''^^^ 
that  during  the  long  and  dreary  periot !  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  tiie  Dark  Ages  almost  every  species  of  ^uity,  and  zeal.    He  8tudied-*nd  withlhnost 

solid  learnmg  was  neglected  throughout  unparalleled   success— the   cognate    languages. 

Christendom,    and    that   Hebrew   found  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  obtained 


scarcely  a  single  student,  Mr.  Craik  says : 

"  In  the  twelfth  century,  Raymond,  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  attempted  to  revive  the 
study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Church ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth,  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  published  a 
decree  requiring  that  in   every  university  in 


an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and 
then  applied  his  knowledge  of  that  language  to 
determining  the  signification  of  those  terms  the 
exact  import  of  which  had  previously  been  un- 
ascertained. But  while  he  gave  just  promi- 
nence to  the  cognate  dialects,  and  particularly  to 
^,   .        ,-^,  .      ,,,  ■  ^  3    •  *he  Arabic,  as  important  helps,  he  did  not  dis- 

Chnstendom  there  should  be  appomtcd  six  pro- :  card  the  aid  of  those  other  sources  of  informa- 
fessors  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects ;.  tion  which  the  providence  of  God  had  left  open, 
but  for  the  space  of  two  centuries  it  was  found  ;  w.-a  «r,n*H*«o^T«on;fi»a*o  A^^n.^^*^  ,^^«-i««.. 


space 

impossible  to  provide  a  single  professor  in  any 
university  with  the  exception  of  Oxford.  In 
1506,  at  the  early  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
John  Reuchlin  compiled  the  first  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  any  real  value,  excepting  such  as 
had  at  an  earlier  period  been  composed  by  the 


His  writings  manifest  a  devout  reverence 
for  the  divine  oracles,  an  earnest  love  of  truth, 
a  power  of  penetrating  perception,  soundness  of 
judgment,  large  mental  resources,  and  a  fine 
enthusiasm  for  sacred  learning,  that  must  have 
exerted  a  powerful  corresponding  influence  ujicn 
young  and   ardent  minds.      His  Origines  He- 


Jewish    grammarians      Ihus    eminent  scholar  j^.^^^  ^jg    Vetus  et  Rcgia  Via  HehraUandi, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Hebrew  phi- '  ^.j^h  his  Philologic<il  Commentaries  on  Job  and 

lolo-y  and  lexicography  among  Christians.  Im-  fJ^^  j^j^  ^f  Proverbs  remain  as  monuments  of 

mediately   afterwards,  the  general    revival   of  ^is  diUgence,  piety,  and  unrivaled  erudition." 
learning  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  the 

ancient  Scriptures.     From  the  time  of  Reuchlin,        But   Schultens   only  led   the   way   for 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  appear  ^hose  who  were  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
cither  as  cotcmporaries  or  m  rapid  succession  in  ^  .  j^^  ^^^^^      ^        Gesenius  himself,  the 
the  pa^es  of  literary  history.     Among  these  the         ^  *     ^     x*  i  i     •  i^ 
t;voBSxtorfs,  father  and  son,  deserve  to  occupy  greatest  of  our   modern   lexicographers, 
a  very  prominent  place.     Luther's  eminence  as  ^}^y  nave  reached  his  present  proud  posi- 
a  Reformer  has  almost  cast  into  the  shade  his  tion  only  by  carrying  out  and  developing 
high  attainments  as  a  scholar;   otherwise  his  the  principles  which  his  distinguished  pro- 
name  would  legitimately  occupy  a  distinguished  decessor  had  promulgated  and  defended, 
position  among  thosewho  devoted  themselves  to  !„  his   well-known  Lexicon  vfe^  have  the 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.     He  himself  ^j       ^  f,.„i^  ^f  ^he  labors  bestowed  by  an- 
tells  us,  that  limited  as  was  the  measure  of  his      -^    .        ^         ^           u*i  i      *  4,     •     ^u     • 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Ian-  cieiit  and  modern  philologists  m  the  m- 
guage,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  what  he  vestigation  and  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew 
did  possess  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe,  language.     As  a  linguist,  Gesenius  is  truly 
"  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  learning  eminent,  but  as  a  theologian    and  an  ex 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  may  be  positor  of  revealed  truth,  he  is  not  to  be 
enumerated  the  following:    Fabricius  Capito,  trusted.     His  learning  is  undeniable,  but 
Conrad  Pellican,  Sebastim  Munster,  John  Fors-  his  divinity  is  of  the  most  doubtful  char 

ter.  Avenanus^  ^^^'^'^^''^v;!  ^^'''''  /e  Calasio,  jj      entering  his  caveat  against 

Neumann,    Ldscher,    Bohleius,   and    Cocceius.  .     ^,      ,  r<..u'    j?  .•        •  i.    j      ?  / 

But  time  would  fail  to  recall   the  names  and  the  theology  of  this  distingmshed  scholar 

achievements  of  those  who,  about  the  time  of  ^"d  »"  closing  his  remarks  on  the  state  of 

the  great  Reformation,  and  after  that  memora-  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  Mr. 

We  deliverance,  devoted   the  energies  of  their  Craik  asks : 
minds  to  the  pursuit  of  sacred  studies.     ...  1 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  the  early  part  of  j      "  Ought  not  the  past  history  and  present  po- 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  reach  the  period  at '.  sition  of  Hebrew  philology  to  excite  lively  grati- 
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tude  to  the  '  elver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gilt, 
not  only  for  me  bostowraent  but  Tor  the  presorv- 
ntion  of  the  mcred  volume  f  Hud  the  know-' 
edge  of  Hebrew  been  onco  entirely  lost — and 
such  might  have  been  the  c&sc — it  could  never, 
except  by  miracle,  have  bean  restored.  So  far 
from  having  been  lost,  we  may  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  period  since  it 
ceased  to  bo  a  spoken  language,  has  it  been 
more  scientifically  studied  than  during  the  last 
and  the  present  centuries.  It  may  be  safely  tt- 
flrmed  tiiat  Hebrew  has  been  more  thorough- 
ly investigated,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  than  it  had  ever  been  for  at 
least  two  thousand  years  before.  It  carries 
along  with  it  the  venerable  dignity  of  age, 
while  it  retains  the  vigor  and  the  energy  of 

Did  not  our  space  forbid  us,  we  should 
lilce  to  pass  under  review  what  Mr.  Craik 
calls  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  aud  then  to  point  out 
the  advADtages  conneoted  with  the  study 
of  this  ancient  tongue ;  but  these  both 
must  give  place  to  his  Specimens  of 
Amended  Translation.  That  tlio  trans- 
latioQ  of  many  passages  might  be  iru- 1 

5 roved  is  a  fact  of  which  the  proof  is  un- 
eniable ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  certain 
men  the  rendering  would  be  truly  felici- 
tous ia  equally  incontrovertible.  Judging 
from  the  few  specimens  which  he  has  sup- 
plied, Mr.  Craik  himself  might  be  safely 
trusted.  To  take  only  one  example — the 
beautiful  passage  in  Job,  in  which  the  pa- 
triarch expresses  his  calm  belief  in  tiie 
personal  Redeemer.    It  is  thus  rendered : , 

"  Oh  I  that  even  now  my  words  were  recorded ! 

Oh  I  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  memorial  1 

That  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 

They  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 

Surely  I   do  know  my  Redeemer,  tlie  Living 

One; 
And  he,  the  Last,  will  arise  over  the  dust. 
And  though  after  my  skin  this  body  be  con- 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shaU  I  see  God, 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  [or,  appearing  on 

my  behalf,] 
And  my  cyea  shall  behold  him,  and  not  as  a 

stranger. 
For  this  my  heart  languishes  within  me." 

This,  it  will  he  confessed,  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  our  common  version ;  but 
we  are  not  certain  that  even  in  this  trans- 
lation Mr.  Craik  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  passage.  Would  not  the  word  Vindi- 
cator be  better  and  more  appropriate  in 
this  connection  than  the  word  Redeemer  ? 
Is  "the  Last"  to  be  taken  as  a  i>ersonal 
de»gnation,  or  a  mere  adjective  of  time, 


[January, 

pointing  forward  to  the  preat  day  of 
Christ's  second  advent?  Did  Job  mean 
to  say,  that  in  his  flesh  he  should  see  God, 
or  that  God  in  liis  nature  he  should  see  ? 
In  givinj;  expression  to  this,  his  strong 
belief^  did  his  heart  languish  within  him  ? 
Is  not  the  idea  ratlter  tliat,  in  ^ving  ui. 
terance  to  his  feelings,  his  inmost  thoughts 
had  reached  their  consummation  ?  The 
emphasis  of  tlie  whole  passage  would  thus 
be  heightened  and  intensified,  and  would 
embody  the  sublimest  truth,  while  it  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  emotions  of  the  sonl. 
From  the  subject  of  amended  transla- 
tions the  transition  is  natural  and  casyto 
the  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  The 
autlior  undertakes  to  prove  that  "  while 
our  English  version  is  probably  the  very 
best  of  all  modern  translations,  yet  there 
are  to  be  found  in  it  hundreds  of  passages 
in  which  the  sense  of  tlic  original  is  ren- 
dered obscureii/,  or  uninteUigiHy,  or  in 
which  the  meaning  is  entirely  misrepre- 
sented ;"  that  "  no  intelligent  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  can  at- 
tempt, honestly  and  fully,  to  expound  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  puiilic,  with- 
out being  under  the  necessity  of  frequent- 
ly correcting  our  translation,  in  order 
more  accurately  to  bring  out  tlic  seuse ;" 
and  "  that  the  question  relative  to  tho  mat- 
ter at  issue  ought  not  to  be  looked  at,  or 
decided,  under  the  influeuce  of  feeling  or 
predilection,  but,  like  all  similar  questions, 
must  be  detennincd  according  to  the 
facts  of  tlie  ciae."  It  is  easy  to  put  the 
question  :  Are  we,  or  are  we  not  to 
have  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Or,  lo  put  it  in  a  less  startling  and  less 
objectionable  form :  Shall  we,  or  shall  we 
not,  have  a  faithful  revision  of  our  present 
authorized  version  ?  But  it  is  a  question 
beset  with  the  most  serious  difficulties, 
and  on  which  the  first  and  ripest  scholars 
are  still  divided..  While  there  arc  those 
who  feel  persuaded  that  such  a  revision 
otight  to  come,  and  will  come  ;  men  who 
believe  that  "  if  a  few  attempts  were  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  to  meet  with  encour- 
agement and  sympathy,  such  a  stimulus 
would  be  ^ven  to  Biblical  studies  that 
very  few  years  would  elapse  before  Eng- 
land might  be  provided  with  a  company 
of  wise  and  cunning  craftsmen,  info  wnose 
hands  she  might  nopefully  confide  her 
jewel  of 'most  precious  price,"  there  are 
others — and  these  neither  the  few  nor  the 
vulgar — who  are  seriously  impressed  with 
tlie  idea  that  to  attempt  any  such  traosla- 
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tion   or   revision   would   indeed   be   "  to 
loosen  from  its  moorings  the  whole  reli- 

fioiis  life  of  the  English  people."     We 
nd  no  £ialt  with  Mr.  Craik  when  he 
says: 

"  There  are  many  who  seem  to  take  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  others  whose  opinions  appear  to  have  been 
formed  without  any  careful  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  or  any  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  reasons  that  may  be  urged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  far  larger 
number  of  those  who  reverence  and  prize  their 
Bibles  are  so  ill-informed  respecting  the  grounds 
on  which  a  revision  is  considered  desirable,  that 
they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  any 
opinion  which  ought  to  weigh  with  others; 
while  often  those  who  are  the  least  instructed, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  sentiments  which  they  have  been 
led  to  adopt'' 

Granted.  Bat  still  these  facts  do  not 
lessen,  far  less  remove  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  question.  Men  of  the 
highest  culture  and  of  the  widest  informa- 
tion— men  distinguished  equally  for  their 
learning  and  their  piety. — shrink  from  such 
a  task,  and  are  afraid  to  commit  it  into 
the  hands  of  others.  It  is  in  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  that  we  find  the  deep- 
est humility.  The  ignorant  would  intrude 
where  angels  would  retire  ;  and  from  the 
ground  where  angels  would  linger  and 
adore,  the  lovers  of  speculation  and  change 
would  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance. 
The  question  is  not  whether  any  advantage 
might  accrue  from  a  new  translation  or  a 
careful  revision  of  our  present  version, 
but  whether  the  advantage  would  coun- 
terbalance the  risk — and  a  prodigious  risk 
it  is — of  any  such  proposed  alteration  ? 

The  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  im- 
portance, not  so  much  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  to  its 
bearing  on  the  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tare.  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  are 
far  from  being  a  neglected  study  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  then  the  critic  and  the  exposi- 
tor, if  he  would  successfully  prosecute  his 
work,  must  have  no  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred 
books  were  originally  written.  The  Bi- 
ble is  its  own  interpreter.  Though  no 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  intei'pretation 
or  self-solution — that  is  to  say,  while  no 
one  passage  can  be  understood  or  explain- 
ed without  a  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  book  as  a  whole,  yet,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  texts,  and  placed 


under  this  concentrated  light,  the  mean- 
ing comes  out  with  a  clearness  and  a  full- 
ness hitherto  unknown ;  for  it  may  be 
that  a  different  translation  of  the  passage 
itself  will  reveal  a  depth  and  degree  of 
truth  never  before  perceived,  or  even 
thought  of. 

Of  this  fact  our  English  Bible  supplies 
not  a  few  examples.  We  confess  that  our 
author  puts  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the  re- 
vision of  our  authorized  version ;  and  we 
are  one  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  by 
such  a  revision  "  many  passages  which  are 
to  mere  English  readers  obscure,  would 
become  plain ;  others  which  convey  no 
meaning  would  be  rendered  in  intelligible 
language ;  and  many  which  at  present 
convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  sense 
would  be  found  to  express  the  meaning 
with  accuracy  and  cleaniess ; "  but  our 
deep  and  growing  conviction  is  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  contem- 
plate such  an  undertaking.  Without  de- 
preciating the  learning  of  our  country-— 
while  in  this  respect  we  might  take  the 
priority  and  the  precedence  of  every  oth- 
er nation — our  erudition  and  our  riper 
scholarship  have  never  been  so  devoted 
to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  any 
immediate  or  more  successful  issue.  And 
if  in  Biblical  learning  and  Oriental  scholar- 
ship men  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  at- 
tempt an  authorized  revision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  still  a  question  whether,  in 
making  the  effoi-t,  we  might  not  go  to  ex- 
cess, and  thus  defeat  the  very  end  which 
we  had  in  view.  We  are  jealous  of  the 
integrity  of  our  existing  version.  With 
all  its  imperfections  and  errors,  it  is  yet  a 
full  and  sufficient  expression  of  revealed 
truth.  Let  what  revision  soever  be  at- 
tempted ;  let  what  new  and  improved 
translations  soever  be  introduced ;  let 
what  modes* and  facDities  of  expression 
soever  be  insured,  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  new  doctrine  would  emerge  into  the 
light,  no  additional  truth  be  evolved,  no 
unheard-of  utterance  be  drawn  from  the 
eternal  oracle. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  a  revision,  or 
even  to  an  improved  translation  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  for  this  might  be  a  positive 
boon  ;  but  to  insure  such  an  end  men  of 
learning  and  of  all  Christian  communions 
must  give  themselves  to  the  profounder 
study,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  exclu- 
sive study  of  the  inspired  writings ;  and 
ever  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  deal- 
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ing  with  a  revelation  from  God  to  man, 
to  sacrifice  every  prejudice  and  every  pre- 
dilection in  the  earnest  effort  to  reach  and 
make  known  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  ev- 
ery individual  sentence  of  his  Word. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  new  translation  or 
even  a  revised  version  that  we  need,  as 
sounder  and  more  correct  principles  of  in- 
terpretation. We  are  free  to  admit  that 
at  the  Reformation  more  life  was  commu- 
nicated to  Scripture  exegesis ;  that  Lu- 
ther's translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  his  nation  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  the  practical  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  the  sacred  volume ;  that 
the  commentaries  of  Calvin  constituted 
an  epoch  in  that  age  of  stirring  events, 
and  that  not  a  few  followed  in  his  track 
with  brilliant  success ;  but  sacred  hernie- 
neutics  have  not  held  that  place  m  the 
Church  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to 
maintain  the  Church's  life  and  action. 
The  readings  and  the  findings  of  the  pri- 
vate Christian  are  often  in  advance  of  the 
expositions  and  instructions  of  the  public 
teacher.  The  public  instructor  often  nnr 
rows  the  field  of  knowledge  by  confining 
himself  to  a  certain  number  of  given 
truths;  forgetting  that  truth  is  a  unitv, 
and  that  this  unity  can  only  be  realized  m 
presenting  the  truth  in  its  sublime  integ- 
rity or  completeness.  To  insure  this  no 
mode  is  so  effectual  or  so  certain  as  the 
exegetical  or  expository  style  of  teaching. 
Not  only  is  it  best  adapted  to  elucidate 
the  text,  but  it  gives  a  breadth  and  a 
depth  to  the  words  of  Scripture  hitherto 
unperceived  and  unthought  of.  The  har- 
mony of  revelation  strikes  the  mind  with 
all  the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  What 
before  appeared  enigmatical  and  difficult 
of  solution  appears  plain  and  obvious; 
and  what  was  obscure  and  hidden  now 
stands  out  in  the  clearest  light.  To  this 
fact  Mr.  Craik  gives  his  full  and  hearty 
assent : 

"Let  it  be  firmly  maintained  that  a  lowly 
heart,  and  a  dependent,  prayerful  frame  of  spir- 
it are  of  infinitely  more  importance  for  enabling 
the  reader  to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  the  possession  of  the  profoundest 
learning,  apart  from  spirituality  of  mind  and  rec- 
titude of  purpose ;  and  that  a  prayerful  reading 
of  the  English  translation  will  secure  for  the 
humble  and  unlettered  disciple  a  higher  degree 
of  attainment  in  divine  knowledge  than  can  be 


acquired  through  the  aid  of  unsanctified  learn- 
ing, however  profound  or  extensive.  In  short, 
let  those  who  can  not  read  the  original  languages 
of  Scripture,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  acquire  them,  be  satisfied  and  thankful 
that  they  can  read,  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  ;  and  let  them  prize 
the  privilege  of  a  translated  Bible  as  one  of  their 
choicest  blessings." 

Moreover,  our  author  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit— and  who  is  not  ? — "  that  the  author- 
ized version  is  on  the  whole  admirably 
executed ;  that  it  is  perfectly  adequate  for 
the  instruction  of  the  believing  reader  in 
all  the  leading  essential  verities  of  our 
holy  faith ;  that  it  furnishes  a  far  more 
faithful  representation    of  the    Hebrew 
original  than  either  the  Greek  Septua^nt 
or  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  that,  in  fine, 
when  regarded  as  a  whole  it  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  superior  to  any  other  English 
translation."     We  are,  therefore,  inclined 
to  think  that  what  we  might  gain  in  ac- 
curacy in  a  new  translation,  we  should 
more  than  lose  in  strength  and  beauty. 
There  are  thousands  of  texts  which  would 
have  not  half  their  value  or  significance  if 
they  were  rendered  in  other  than  strong 
Anglo-Saxon  words.     As  a  mere  literary 
production,  the  Bible  is  the  most  perfect 
repository  of  our  mother  -  tongue.     No- 
where else  is  our  language  so  pure,  rich, 
and  full — a  fact  which  endears  it  no  less 
to  the  man  of  letters  than  to  the  most 
illiterate  and  untaught.     This  of  itself  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  pause  be- 
fore we   even   contemplate  so  serious  a 
change  as  that  which  is  involved  in  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  change  would 
produce  such  a  revulsion  as  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  true  piety. 
The  very  language  or  w^ords  of  the  book 
are,  in  the  popular  mind,  inseparable  from 
its  truths.     And  to  whomsoever  the  work 
might  be  committed  it  would  never  be  so 
well   done.     In   confirmation  of  this  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.     We  know  of 
very  few  new  translations,  even  of  isolated 
texts  or  passages,  which  we  could  substi- 
tute for  the  reading  of  our  present  version. 
The  whole  subject  challenges  the  closest 
inquiry  ;  and  wo  accept  the  work  of  Mr. 
Craik    as   a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  future  settlement  of  the  point  at 
issue. 
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HOURS      WITH     THE     MYSTICS-* 


M  Airr  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that 
Mr.  Vaugban's  book  was  not  reviewed  in 
our  pages  while  in  the  first  edition.  We 
scarcely  need  say  that  our  silence  respect- 
ing it  was  the  result  of  considerations 
quite  apart  from  the  merit  of  the  publica- 
tion. But  on  the  appearance  of  this  sec- 
ond and  enlarged  edition  we  think  it  be- 
comes us  to  invite  attention  to  its  subject, 
and  in  some  degree  to  the  book  itseli. 

The  term  mystic  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  designation  of  one  who  has  with- 
drawn his  faculties  from  the  actual  to  con- 
cent i"atc  them  upon  the  invisible  world. 
Yet  what  object  has  been  so  prolific  of 
changes  in  this  lower  sphere,  with  which 
it  would  seem  to  have  little  concern,  as 
this  same  mysticism  ?  It  has  guided  the 
destinies,  and  at  least  some  half-score  of 
times  revolutionized  the  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire earth.  It  has  dissolved  and  reestab- 
lished creeds.  It  has  breathed  life  into 
the  embers  of  decayed  morality.  It  has 
changed  the  current  of  opinion.  It  has 
pulled  down  and  constructed  philosophi- 
cal systems.  It  has  even  subverted  king- 
doms and  changed  dynasties.  In  fact,  if 
we  wanted  to  select  an  object  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  commotion 
in  the  world,  it  is  this  very  mysticism,  to 
which  the  world  professes  to  be  an  utter 
stranger,  and  which  would  seem  to  ex- 
trude the  world  most  pertinaciously  from 
any  interference  with  its  concerns.  A  , 
brewer  at  Huntingdon,  impelled  by  its 
mysterious  force,  becomes  the  most  dread- 
ed potentate  of  Europe.  A  simple  peas- 
ant-girl in  Lorraine,  by  the  same  invisible 
agency  becomes  the  leader  of  armies,  and 
calls  a  ftigitive  king  to  receive  upon  his 
knees  his  crown  at  her  hands,  as  if  she 
liad  been  an  arch-messenger  from  heaven. 
An  itinerant  merchant  at  Mecca,  under 
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similar  influence  establishes  a  creed,  wins 
kingdoms,  overruns  continents  at  the  head 
of  victorious  legions,  and  founds  a  dynas- 
ty which  in  its  empire  threatened  to  en- 
gulf Europe.  A  tattered  monk,  endued 
with  the  same  secret  force,  by  transferring 
the  population  of  the  West  to  the  empo- 
riums of  the  East  becomes  the  means  of 
introducing  fresh  elements  into  tbeir  so- 
ciety which  in  a  few  brief  years  shift  the 
seat  and  change  the  aspect  of  civilization. 
An  emaciated  soldier,  roused  by  the  same 
agency  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  is  enabled 
to  rescue  a  falling  faith  from  the  attacks 
of  its  adversaries,  and  make  rebellious  na- 
tions again  submit  to  its  yoke  with  infant- 
ine simplicity.  Would  it  not  appear  that 
the  kingdom  of  man  is  shattered  and  re- 
organized by  powers  as  invisible  and  ca- 
pricious as  those  which  disturb  the  king- 
dom of  nature  ?  The  operations  of  mys- 
ticism are  inscrutable,  yet  the  effects  are 
no  less  tremendous  than  the  whirl  of  the 
tempest,  which,  though  invisible,  can  un- 
roof cities,  or  the  stroke  of  the  thunder- 
bolt, which,  while  impervious  to  the  sense, 
can  splinter  rocks  of  granite  and  prostrate 
the  proudest  oaks  of  the  forest  in  the  dust ! 
We  are  too  apt  to  consider  mysticism, 
on  account  of  its  impalpable  character,  as 
about  the  last  thins:  we  ou2:ht  to  concern 
ourselves  with.  In  common  speech  we 
relegate  it  to  the  hermits  of  the  Camal- 
doli,  or  the  monastic  visionaries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Yet  nothing  can  be  nearer 
to  us  than  mysticism,  or  ought  to  interest 
us  more.  It  is  rooted  in  our  nature.  The 
texture  of  Christianity  is  interwoven  with 
it.  Every  church  with  its  gable  ends 
pointing  toward  the  east  reminds  us  of 
it.  There  is  hardly  a  creed  which  has  not 
been  either  cradled  in  mysticism,  or  had 
its  destinies  in  some  way  guided  or  con- 
trolled by  it.  In  Judaism  as  well  as  Christ- 
ianity, in  the  growth  of  the  Pagan  my- 
thology as  well  as  in  the  extension  of 
Islam,  its  footsteps  are  deeply  printed  ; 
nor  can  they  be  distinctly  traced  without 
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turning  over  some  of  the  most  exciting 
pages  of  human  history.  The  stages  ot 
mystic  development  are  in  reality  the 
great  epochs  from  which  time  has  dated 
its  calendars,  or  the  prominent  phases  of 
civilization  have  derived  their  salient  fea- 
tures. With  the  tale  of  mysticism  in  our 
hands  we  can  construct  history.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  schools,  the  conflicts  of  sects, 
the  constant  reproduction  of  qld  doctrines 
with  new  faces,  the  influences  which  the 
shifting  phases  of  beliefs  have  exercised 
over  human  progress,  now  besmearing  it 
with  blood,  now  illuminating  it  with  an- 
gelic splendor,  have  either  sprung  from 
this  source  or  in  some  way  been  identified 
with  it.  The  study  of  mysticism,  there- 
fore, instead  of  excluding  us  from  actual 
life,  if  rightly  pursued  must  reveal  to  us 
the  latent  springs  which  sustain  or  animate 
its  phenomena.  By  it  those  complex  and 
diversified  phenomena  become  resolved 
into  a  few  simple  principles.  It  enables 
us  to  dart  the  same  searching  glance 
through  the  moral  world  the  astronomer 
casts  through  the  sidereal.  The  everlast- 
ing scroll  of  man's  destiny  is  unrolled,  and 
those  characters,  so  mysterious  and  enig- 
matical to  the  vulgar,  when  interpreted 
by  the  cipher  derived  from  the  study  of 
mysticism  help  us  to  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  of  human  existence. 

Mr.  Vaughan's  contribution  to  this  end 
is  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter %han  the  mere  title  of  his  work  de- 
notes. His  aim,  in  reality,  includes  no- 
thing less  than  a  history  of  mysticism  in 
all  its  various  aspects.  He  has  in  these 
two  volumes  erected  an  intellectual  palace, 
comprising  courts  of  the  principal  ages 
and  nations,  in  which  every  description 
of  mysticism  attaching  to  them  is  exhib- 
ited in  graphic  detail.  Without  wading 
through  tedious  prolegomena,  like  those 
outer  passages  and  balustrades  which, 
formed  for  the  profitable  announcement 
of  equivocal  wares,  waylay  the  unfor- 
tunate traveler  at  Sydenham,  the  reader 
enters  at  once  the  Oriental  court,  and 
is  led  thence  to  the  Neo-platonic,  whence 
he  may  pass  to  the  Persian,  or  lose  him- 
self in  those  courts  of  mysticism  which 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  Christian 
Church,  meeting  in  his  course  not  with 
dead  monuments  or  jejune  dates  and  re- 
cords, but  with  living  characters  pressed 
out  of  the  moulds  of  their  age,  and  with 
intellectual  systems  discussed  with  a  pro- 
foseness  of  illustration  quite  marvelous, 


considering  the  recondite  nature  of  tho 
subject,  and  with  an  amount  of  learning 
rarely  possessed  by  young  writers,  and 
which  only,  after  time  has  been  sedulously 
spent,  falls  to  the  lot  of  old  age.  At  one 
time  the  subject  is  relieved  by  a  biograph- 
ical memoir ;  at  another  by  selections 
from  a  historical  chronicle  supposed  to 
be  written  cotemporaneously  with  the 
events  in  which  the  peculiar  phase  of  mys- 
ticism took  its  rise.  Now  the  reader  is 
amused  either  by  the  contrast  of  systems 
professmg  to  be  similar,  or  by  the  identity 
of  others  which  are  thought  to  be  remote. 
Now  he  moimts  what  Lord  Bacon  would 
call  the  scala  intellectus^  and  from  a  wide, 
entangled  maze  of  phenomena  leaps  to 
a  few  general  principles  which  embrace 
those  phenomena  under  every  diversity 
of  aspect  and  in  every  particularity  of 
detail.  Hence  Mr.  Vaughan,  without  tho 
introduction  of  any  topics  but  such  as 
strictly  belong  to  his  subject,  has  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  subject  mteresting.  His 
work,  while  sufficiently  methodicsd  to  be 
made  the  framework  of  a  paper  in  the  J&i- 
cydopcedia  Britamiica^  has,  in  a  space  of 
time  comparatively  brief  for  a  philosoph- 
ical treatise,  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
is  as  much  in  demand  at  the  circulating 
libraries  as  a  popular  novel. 

We  venture  to  think,  however,  Mr. 
Vaughan  made  a  mistake  in  adopting  the 
chronological  rather  than  the  philosophi- 
cal order  as  the  basis  of  his  metnod.  Had 
the  latter  arrangement  been  selected  there 
is  no  advantage  he  has  secured  which  he 
needed  to  have  sacrificed ;  while  he  would 
have  enjoyed  many  others  which  would 
have  materially  enhanced  the  success  of 
his  work.  The  contrasts  and  identities 
would  have  been  more  frequent.  The 
generalizations  would  have  commanded  a 
wider  sweep,  and  in  their  higher  ascent 
might  have  been  resolved  into  fewer  and 
less  complex  principles.  Mr.  Vaughan 
would  hnvc  Lcen  led  to  afford  ampler 
space  to  the  fountain  of  his  subject :  Jew- 
ish mysticism  and  its  connection  with  Gen- 
tile theology. 

The  Hindoos  trace  their  golden  river 
from  its  divine  source  in  an  ox's  mouth  to 
Eorkam,  from  Eorkam  to  the  greater  Es- 
sourim,  thence  to  the  famous  mountain 
Ina,  thence  to  the  earth,  from  the  earth  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  into  hell.  The 
myth  is  no  bad  illustration  of  the  current 
of  mysticism,  pure  while  only  the  sponta- 
neous offshoot  of  divine  ordinances,  but 
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lo^g  its  moral  elevation  as  soou  as  it 
quits  that  narrow  channel  to  blend  with 
K>reigQ  elements,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  Gentile  idolatry,  when  it  becomes 
too  turbid  even  for  earth.  If  the  Jews  in 
their  colleges  of  prophets  furnish  us  with 
the  first  orthodox  types  of  mysticism, 
their  doctrines,  when  blent  with  foreign 
superstitions  or  refinements,  gave  rise  to 
the  first  deceased  types  of  mysticism  with 
the  Greeks  and  the  Oriental  nations.  But 
with  the  Greek  the  idea  of  the  fall,  if  as- 
sociated with  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian 
metempsychosis,  was  so  associated  rather 
in  philosophic  speculation  than  by  profound 
conviction.  Certain  aesthetic  instincts  in 
the  Greek  mind  prevented  those  who  em- 
braced even  in  their  fullest  extent  the 
principles  of  Pythagoras,  from  building  a 
legitimate  series  of  inferences  from  the 
Egyptian  firagment  of  his  doctrines,  or 
from  carrjdng  them  out  of  the  schools  into 
actual  life.  But  with  the  Oriental  nations, 
a  depraved  taste  prepared  the  way  for 
any  extravagance  to  which  their  doctrinal 
notions  might  lead.  The  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis, as  an  engine  of  God's  equity 
upon  earth,  was  not  only  adopted  as  the 
comer-stone  of  their  creed,  but  pushed 
both  in  speculation  and  practice  to  its  ex- 
tremest  consequences.  The  doctrine  of 
the  fall  was  distorted  to  meet  it,  and  the 
ensuing  alliance  gave  rise  to  the  most  de- 
praved form  of  mysticism,  as  displayed  in 
the  Indian  fakir  and  the  joguis,  who,  if  we 
may  judge  by  Picart's  sketches,  appear 
more  as  if  mesmerized  devils  were  looking 
out  of  them  than  any  ray  of  the  divine 
soul  of  man. 

The  idea  of  the  fall,  both  with  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  is  always  in  connection  with 
tlie  concupiscible  prmciple  and  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls.  These,  emanating 
from  the  deity,  were  originally  in  a  state 
of  pure  enjoyment,  but,  dazzled  with  other 
celestial  beauties,  they  forgot  in  them  the 
source  of  all  perfection,  and  were  plunged, 
in  consequence,  into  a  grosser  state  of 
existence.  If  they  worked  out  their  pu- 
rification in  that  state,  they  ascended  to 
the  celestial  sphere  and  were  reunited  to 
the  deity.  If  they  became  more  oblivious 
of  spiritual  things,  the  descent  became  as 
progressive  as  that  ascribed  to  their  Gan- 
ges, through  lower  castes  of  man  to  the 
brute  creation,  and  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion to  hell.  Hence,  with  the  Hindoos, 
their  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  make  all  the 
ground  of  distinction  between  man  and 


man.  If  one  is  of  a  higher  caste  than  an- 
other, it  is  because  he  unites  in  himself 
more  spiritual  perfections  than  belong  to 
his  less  fortunate  neighbor.  In  the  next 
generation  of  beings  they  may  change 
places.  One  may  rise  a  grade  higher  in 
the  spiritual  scale  by  a  careful  obedience 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Veda,  the 
other,  by  slighting  those  prescriptions, 
will  infallibly  sink  a  grade  lower.  Even 
the  tmequal  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune  in  this  world  is  interpreted  upon 
the  same  liberal  principle.  If  a  man  is 
rich  and  happy,  it  is  because  his  preceding 
life  has  been  well  spent.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  poor  and  miserable,  the  punish- 
ment is  due  to  the  crimes  he  has  commit- 
ted in  his  previous  existence.  On  no  other 
grounds,  to  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese, 
is  God's  justice  reconcilable  with  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  things.  Hell  is  only  era- 
ployed  as  a  dernier  ressort  to  punish  the 
mcorrigible,  and  not  as  a  means  of  squar- 
ing accounts  with  those  who  have  been 
favored  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  deserts 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

But  these  principles  would  be  of  little 
importance  to  our  subject  if  they  were 
not  made  the  ground  of  inferences  of 
sweeping  application  in  common  life,  and 
as  characteristic  of  a  class  of  mysticism  as 
paramount  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Volga  as  upon  those  of  the  Ganges 
or  the  Peiho.  It  is  a  doctrine  held  in 
common  by  all  the  Eastern  tribes,  that 
every  work  performed  by  them  of  a  merit- 
orious tendency,  not  only  goes  to  efface 
the  punishment  of  their  own  sins,  but  also, 
when  not  required  for  this  purpose,  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  applied  to 
balance  the  spiritual  account  of  their  less 
innocent  neighbors.  Their  works  of  su- 
pererogation constitute,  as  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Church,  a  spiritual  treasury, 
which,  if  it  can  not  blot  out  the  crimes  of 
those  who  legitimately  draw  upon  its  con- 
tents, makes  the  terms  of  manumission 
much  more  easy.  Nay,  P^re  Bouchet,  in 
detailing  the  experiences  of  his  sojourn 
among  the  Hindoo  portion  of  them  to 
Huet,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
states  that  they  practice  the  doctrine  of 
confession.  But,  from  the  story  he  cites, 
the  particulars  seem  more  to  agree  with 
the  self-accusation  in  fashion  at  Method- 
ists' class-meetings,  than  with  the  elabo- 
rate rite  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
pillars  of  the  Latin  Church.  A  favorite 
of  Bramma,  we  are  told,  had  a  tree  which 
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bore  miraculous  fruit.  A  band  of  bro- 
tliers,  whose  aiTows,  while  hunting,  had 
rifled  its  boughs,  were  condemned  to  re- 
store the  fruit  to  the  branches  by  making 
a  general  confession  of  the  sins  of  their 
lives.  As  the  confession  proceeded  the 
dislocated  fruit  rose  several  inches  from 
the  ground  ;  but  at  the  end  the  fruit 
stopped,  self-poised  in  air.  One  sin  was 
kept  back,  nor  would  the  fruit  rejoin  its 
parent  branch  until  the  fatal  secret  was 
revealed.  Middleton  thought  he  was 
doing  tremendous  execution  upon  the 
Latin  Church  by  tracing  the  affinity  of 
its  rites  with  Paganism.  But  Bouchet 
thought  he  was  doing  it  no  less  service  by 
establishing  its  connection  with  the  more 
remote  forms  of  Oriental  idolatry. 

There  can  not,  we  think,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Hindoos,  no  less  than  the  ancient 
Persians,  derived  many  of  their  legends 
trom  the  early  Jewish  records,  and  that 
many  of  their  practices  were  only  corrup- 
tions of  the  Jewish  ritual.  The  practice 
of  circumcision,  their  frequent  ablutions, 
the  annual  oblation  of  a  lamb,  even  the 
names  of  some  of  their  deities,  all  point  to 
this  result.  The  divinity  to  whom  is 
committed  the  charge  of  this  lower  world 
has  a  tnune  aspect.  The  world  does  not 
exist  long  before  its  wickedness  calls 
down  a  deluge,  and  the  race  of  man  is 
preserved  by  Sattiarvati,  who,  like  Noah, 
builds  an  ark  for  the  express  purpose, 
which  outrides  the  waters.  As  Moses  re- 
ceived the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  on 
the  celebrated  mountain  of  Mahameron 
that  Bramma  received  the  Veda  of  the 
Indians.  Even  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  find  a 
place  in  their  system,  and  is  connected 
with  a  scheme  of  redemption.  The  infe- 
rior gods  placed  in  Paradise  fEorkam) 
had  discovered  a  tree  whose  fruit  impart- 
ed eternal  life ;  and  partook  of  it,  that 
their  order  might  rise  above  that  mortal- 
ity which  was  the  condition  of  their  being. 
A  serpent  (Chien)  to  whom  the  upper 
deities  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
the  tree,  having  discovered  the  fact,  in- 
oculated the  eaith  with  a  plague,  which 
induced  the  god  Chiven  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  form  of  man,  that  he  might  swal- 
low all  the  poison  with  which  the  wicked 
serpent  had  infected  the  universe.  In 
like  manner  the  Indian  Orichnon  corre- 
sponds to  Moses,  and  Saravasdi  to  Job,  as 
much  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  Scott's 
Kenilworth^  does  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 


in  Hume's  History.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Chinese  were  only  recipients.  But  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians,  while  they  bor- 
rowed largely  from  Jewish  sources,  blent 
much  which  thev  had  received  with  their 
own  peculiar  notions,  and  palmed  the 
mixture  upon  the  Jews  as  part  of  an  oral 
revelation. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  colony  of  Jews 
which  Alexander  planted  in  the  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  early  brought 
the  Jews  much  in  contact  with  the  Persian 
Magi  and  the  Greek  sophists,  and  led  to 
that  complete  fusion  of  opinion  which  be- 
came in  later  days  so  manifest.  There 
may  have  been  a  true  Cabbala  handed 
down  with  the  account  of  creation  by 
the  patriarchs ;  but  this  must  have  been 
overlaid  by  the  rage  for  mystical  interpre- 
tation which  prevailed  as  soon  as  the  Jews 
escaped  from  Egypt,  and  by  the  bisexual 
theory  which  crept  in  at  a  still  more  re- 
mote period.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
the  present  Cabbala  were  laid  so  early, 
that  its  design  can  be  as  safely  attributed 
to  divine  agency,  as  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable. 
Moses,  it  is  affirmed,  received  it  with  the 
books  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  he 
delivered  tlie  precious  secret  to  Joshua, 
who  confided  it  to  the  elders  of  Israel. 
Thence  Pythagoras  derived  his  philosophy 
and  his  Theurgic  ntes.  This  gentleman 
is  fervently  declared  to  have  been  a  Jew. 
At  all  events  there  is  sufficient  proof  to 
convince  the  Rabbins  that  he  studied  un- 
der the  prophet  Ezekiel.  To  this  must  be 
attributed  his  knowledge  of  theCopernicJin 
theory  some  two  thousand  years  before 
Copernicus  lived.  Numa  Pompilius,  lo«», 
his  senior,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  we 
have  the  high  authority  of  Joscphus*  for 
the  fact  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  de- 
scendants of  the  stock  of  Abraham.  Hence 
the  institutes  of  the  Roman  religion,  and 
that  round  temple  which  Plutarch  affirms 
Numa  built  for  the  custody  of  the  vestal 
fire,  placed  in  the  center  to  symbolize  the 
relation  of  the  sun  to  the  universe  as  the 
central  point  of  revolving  worlds. 

It  may  be  safely  allowed  that  the  in- 
spired writers,  in  allusion  to  natural  phe- 
nomena, had  an  esoteric  meaning  which 
they  vailed  by  descriptions  suitable  to 
the  vulgar  eye.     It  was  not  the  province 

*  Jos.  Antiq.  JudaU.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 
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either  of  Moses  or  Joshua  to  teach  their 
people  astronomy.  When  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  the  heavens  as  a  curtain  spread 
like  a  tent  over  the  flat  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  know  he  speaks,  not  as  things 
are,  but  as  they  appear.  It  would  have 
been  as  plainly  absurd  to  have  conveyed 
physical  truths  in  a  scientific  manner  to 
an  illiterate  people,  as  it  would  be  to 
speskk  elaborate  French  to  an  unlettered 
mob  of  Chinese.  Inattention  to  this  truth 
led  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  to  ana- 
thematize those  who  expressed  their  be- 
lief in  the  Antipodes.  It  also  led  the  Pa- 
pd  Inquisition  to  imprison  Galileo.  Even 
in  conveying  spiritual  truths  a  wide  lati- 
tude of  meaning  is  allowed  when  such 
spiritual  truths  are  connected  with  physical 
jmenomena,  and  the  speaker  wishes  to 
make  the  most  forcible  impression  on  his 
hearers.  When  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corin- 
thians the  dead  shall  rise  from  their  graves 
for  judgment  with  the  same  bodies  they 
wore  in  this  life,  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  with  the  same  numerical  bodies,  or 
from  their  stony  sepulchera,  which  would 
have  been  metaphysically  impossible,  but 
he  simply  conveys  the  fact  to  a  carnal- 
rainded  people  of  their  revivification  with 
their  own  material  figure  at  the  judgment- 
seat  in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  im- 
press that  truth  ujwn  their  senses.  Inat- 
tention to  this  canon  led  the  Sadducees, 
the  Nicolitains,  and  many  modern  Deists, 
to  scout  the  notion  of  a  resurrection.  We 
may  also  allow  a  particular  narration  to 
have,  in  addition  to  its  natural,  au  allego- 
rical sense ;  as  the  account  of  the  thiiiirs 
which  befell  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  all  which  the 
apostle  affirms  were  types,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  Abraham's  two  sons,  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  the  one  of  the  bond-woman, 
and  the  other  of  the  free,  which  the  same 
apostle  declares  to  be  an  allegory.*  Even 
this  practice,  which  profane  writers  have 
too  frequently  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
give  a  two  fold  significance  to  their  works, 
is  liable  to  great  abuse ;  and  Origen,  by 
pursuing  it  to  an  unnatural  extent,  fairly 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Por- 
phyry of  rendering  the  meaning  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  enigmatical  and  uncer- 
tain. 

But  when  we  travel  out  of  these  limits 
to  make  the  text  of  Scripture  itself^  where 
such  appears  to  conflict  with  our  reason, 

♦1  Cor.  10.     GaL  4:   24. 


of  no  furtlier  use  than  to  shadow  forth 
certain  rational  truths  to  the  initiated,  un- 
der the  form  of  a  narrative  which  conceals 
them  from  the  vulgar,  then  we  shake  the 
Christian  structure  to  its  foundations,  by 
undermining  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  whole  narrative  would,  in  that 
case,  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
concocted  by  designing  men,  with  a  view 
to  perplex  the  understandings  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  lead  them  to  confide  in  their 
dominion  ;  for  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  adduced  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  God  would  palm  a  pack  of  fables 
upon  his  people,  while  he  reserved  the 
truths,  of  which  they  were  a  type,  for  a 
select  few.  Now  it  is  idle  to  meet  these 
objections  by  urging,  with  More,  that  the 
Cabbala  does  not  destroy  the  substantial 
verity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  simply  adds 
to  it  a  moral  significance.  For  the  agree- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  spirits  which  the  Cabbala  upholds  with 
a  hidden  sense,  and  the  agreement  of  that 
hidden  sense  >vith  the  natural  reason,  is 
manifest  proof  that  the  believers  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Cabbala  accepted  the 
sacred  text  in  the  light  of  a  mere  symbol- 
ical representation.  The  operation  may 
be  a  little  different,  but  it  in  reality 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  that  per- 
formed by  Strauss  on  the  miracles  of  the 
Xew  Testament.  It  is  written  that  God 
created  the  universe  in  six  davs,  and  rest 
ed  on  the  seventh.  But  the  mystical  in- 
terf)rctation  nflirms  he  created  the  uni- 
verse all  at  once,  and  that  the  division 
into  days  is  simply  symbolical  of  some 
occult  ])r()pcrties  of  numbers,  as  the  natu- 
ral interpreters  of  the  laws  and  systematic 
arranijement  of  the  universe.  It  is  also 
written  that  Eve  fell  by  eating  an  api)le, 
and  involved  Adam  in  the  same  ruin  as 
herself.  But  the  Cabbalistic  cipher  af- 
firms that  the  apple  was  our  concupiscible 
nature;  that  the  Paradise  from  which 
Adam  fell  was  a  more  ethereal  state  of 
existence  than  could  be  enjoyed  on  this 
earth  ;  and  that  the  flamhig  sword  of 
cherubim  and  the  skins  of  beasts  repre- 
sented nothing  more  than  his  being  impel- 
led, after  the  committal  of  his  fault,  by 
the  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe  into  this 
gross  humanity.  The  grave  Rabbinical 
divines  who  uphold  the  Talmud,  quite 
identify  themselves  with  the  conclusions 
concerning  first  sexual  love  which  Byron 
only  vt-ntured  to  introduce  under  the 
cover  of  poetic  similitude : 
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"  It  stands  alone, 
Like  Adam^s  recollection  of  his  fall. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked;   all^s 

known, 
And  life  leaves  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin ;  so  shown 
No  doubt  in  fable." 

When  allegory  is  applied,  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  to  any  real  or  fictitious  series 
of  events,  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
spiritualize  their  meaning,  like  that  which 
Tasso  sought  to  impart  to  the  enchanted 
gardens  ot  his  Jerusalem^  or  Spenser  to 
the  sensual  passages  of  his  Faery  Queen  ; 
but  the  construction  placed  upon  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Genesis  by  the  writers  of 
the  Cabbala,  is  designed  to  rationalize  a 
mysterious  narrative,  and  consequently 
could  serve  no  purpose,  unless  it  reduced 
the  written  text  to  a  shadow.  Besides, 
instead  of  a  spiritual  meaning,  the  latent 
sense  is  in  parts  so  grossly  indelicate  as  to 
be  quite  unproduceable  out  of  a  dissect- 
ing room.  Doctor  Donaldson,  who  seems 
to  place  some  belief  in  this  mode  of 
explaining  Scripture,  in  order  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  a  new  edition  of 
Jashar  has  been  obliged  to  translate  the 
author's  version  into  a  foreign  language. 
Indeed,  if  this  version  had  been  given  in 
his  own  language,  and  worked  out  into 
any  thing  like  a  consecutive  narrative, 
we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  work 
would  not  have  brought  the  worthy  Pro- 
fessor under  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  There 
can  not,  then,  we  think,  be  the  remotest 
doubt  that  the  Cabbala  overthrows  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  it  attempts  to 
explain,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  lit- 
eral meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the 
symbolical  meaning  ;  one  or  the  other 
must  give  way.  The  statement,  therefore, 
which  attributes  both  to  the  same  divine 
origin  must  be  put  out  of  court  as  un- 
worthy of  the  slightest  consideration. 

But  to  establish  the  human  paternity  of 
the  Cabbala  we  need  not  dwell  upon  ex- 
trinsic evidence.  The  name  of  its  birth- 
place is  written  in  its  lineaments.  Draw 
aside  the  thin  Jewish  vail,  and  the  Greek 
workmanship  is  manifest  in  every  feature. 
The  prcCxistence  of  souls,  the  biform  na- 
ture of  Adam,  the  evil  principle  of  mat- 
ter, all  point  to  that  theogony  of  which 
Orpheus  was  the  great  expositor.  The 
earthly  character  of  the  letter  of  the  old 
dispensation,  its  rare  allusions  to  the  post- 
humous condition  of  the  soul,  the  large 
reference  of  its  rewards  and  punishments 


to  this  life,  doubtless  led  many  inquiring 
Jews  to  favor  the  reception  of  an  allegor- 
ical key  which,  while  it  gave  a  rational 
account  of  a  seemingly  incongruous  record, 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  enabled  them  to  look  down 
upon  the  vulgar  with  the  pretension  of 
men  who  had  gained  an  insight  into  the 
laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  Greeks  al- 
so had  an  interest  in  reducing  the  inspired 
records  of  strangers  to  a  symbol  of  which 
their  theogony  could  alone  furnish  the 
substance.  The  same  principle  is  appa- 
rent in  what  took  place  Hundreds  of  jrears 
later  at  Alexandria,  when  Plotinus  did  for 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  what 
his  ancestors  had  done  for  the  early  Jew- 
ish records.*  As  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  only  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew,  something  like  the  old  analo- 
gies are  again  drawn  between  Eve  and 
the  concupiscible  principle,  between  the 
properties  of  numbers  and  the  principles 
of  creation,  between  the  material  details 
of  the  fall  and  the  lapsed  state  of  the 
soul  from  a  spiritual  paradise  into  the 
gross  integuments  of  humanity.  Had 
these  analogies  been  communicated  orally 
in  an  age  of  pastoral  simplicity,  it  would 
have  fared  hard  with  the  Persians  if  they 
also  had  not  possessed  their  Cabbala,  and 
if  numbers  of  their  magi  had  not  been  as 
stout  in  the  belief  that  it  had  descended, 
with  the  other  books  of  Zoroaster,  from 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  Jews,  howev- 
er, were  not  the  only  recipients  in  this 
matter.  They  imparted  even  more  than 
they  received.  The  Greeks,  like  the  In- 
dians, got  from  them  the  idea  of  the  fiill, 
which  they  spiritualized  and  returned  to 
them  in  another  shape.  They  derived 
from  the  same  source  their  Deucalion,  the 
power  of  lustration  by  water,  the  princi- 
ple of  abstinence  as  a  means  of  illumina- 
tion, and,  as  some  conjecture,  their  Trini- 
tarian Hypostasis.  It  is  to  this  peculiar 
blending  of  the  systems  of  these  two  peo- 
ple that  we  are  to  look  for  most  of  the 
mystic  forms  which  characterized  the  later 
development  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  earlier 
development  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  cipher  which  the  Jews  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  if  applied  to  their  own 
theogony,  would  reduce  it  to  the  same 
cloudy  symbol  as  the  first  book  of  Gene- 
sis ;  only  there  is  a  more  natural  congruity 

*  Hyde,  Hist.  Reliq.  Vetenim  Persarum,  c.  :LxLf 
p.  296  and  Plotious,  Enneadis  Quartce,  lib.  8. 
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in  their  case,  as  the  allegory  was  a  spon- 
taneous ofl&hoot  from  the  key,  and  not, 
like  the  text  of  Genesis,  forcibly  adjusted 
to  it.    The  atrial  texture  of  Adam's  body 
in  his  paradLsal  state,  as  represented  by 
the  Cabbala  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  substance  of  the  heathen  divinities, 
while  it  has  no  affinity  to  that  of   any 
spiritual  intelligence   in   the   Old  Testa- 
ment.    Evil  spirits  which  are  construed 
in  the  Cabbala  as  beasts  of  the  field,  how 
much  more  natural  are  they,  represented 
in  those  fauns  and  satyrs  who,  with  cloven 
feet,  are  continually  haunting  the  woods 
in  the  parsuit  of   sensual   gratifications. 
How  much  more  consonant  the  Cabbalis- 
tic  account  of   the   fall,   with  a  system 
which     interposed    between    earth    and 
heaven  worlds  of  spirits  moving  in  bodies 
of  different  but  invisible  degrees  of  dens- 
ity,  than   with  a  system   which  emptied 
space  of  its  aerial  inhabitants,  and  recog- 
nized no  spiritual  theater  of  existence  be- 
tween itself  and  God.    The  employment 
of  those  beings  in  the  production  of  natu- 
ral   phenomena,  or  in  the  guidance  of 
events,  and  the  bestowal  on  them  of  names 
and  forms  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  which  had  such  a  rank  de- 
velopment in  the  legends  of  mythology, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  physical  science  and  the  riotous  power 
of  the  imagination  when  unchecked  by 
mechanical  pursuits.     But  the  Greek  sages 
placed  no  reliance  upon  that  development, 
further  than  as  a  mere  poetic  embodiment 
of  the  relation  of  a  diversified  spiritual 
universe  to  this  earth.     By  coordinating 
the  laws  of  that  relation  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  by  making  the  one  act  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  other  in  sustaining 
the  rule  of  a  strict  Nemesis,  by  symboliz- 
ing the  external  covering,  the  Greeks  fur- 
nished the  Jews  with  a  spiiitual  supple- 
ment to  their  carnal  dispensation,  which, 
though   deriving  no  sanction   from  any 
thing  in  that   dispensation,  still,  with  the 
admission  of  the  Cabbala,  could  not  be 
reputed  as  conflicting  with  it.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the   Essenes   and   the 
latter  Cabbalists  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  Greek  philosophers,  unless  in  the  cer- 
emonial observances  of  the  Jewish  code. 
They  practiced  Pythagorean  rites.     They 
luaintained  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
body   to   the   pure  nature   of   the   soul. 
They  regardea  Plato  and  Moses  as  ex- 
pounders  of  the    same    doctrines,   only 
strained  through  a  different  national  me- 


dium. They  allegorized  the  Tower  of 
Babel  in  the  same  manner  as  Bacon  alle- 
gorized the  rearing  of  Mount  Pelion  up- 
on Mount  Ossa.  In  fact,  before  Christ- 
ianity came,  the  superior  spirits  of  Juda- 
ism had  almost  passed  over  to  Athens. 
Rome  is  said,  while  conquering  Greece 
with  the  sword,  to  have  been  in  tuni  sub- 
jugated with  her  arts.  But  Greece,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  spiritual  portion  of 
the  Jews,  enjoyed  the  rare  merit  of  the 
double  conquest. 

But  Platonism  was  destined  to  play  a 
far  more  conspicuous  rdle  on  the  Christian 
theater  than  was  awarded  to  it  in  the 
Jewish  system.     Of  that  system  it  only 
allegorized  the  textual  covering  as  implied 
in  recorded  events ;  but  it  entered  into 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  Christianity.     The 
new  spiritual  world,  of  which  the  Evan- 
gelists revealed  only  fiiint  glimpses,  Plato- 
nism rushed  to  people  with  its  own  crea- 
tions as  if  it  had  received  a  divine  com- 
mission to  do  so.     It  supplied,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  agency  of  the  Cab- 
bala, the  seeds  of  most  of  the  heresies 
which  disturbed  the  infant  Church.     It 
infused  itself  so  intimately  into  the  arte- 
ries of  the  main  trunk,  as  to  fashion  some 
of  the  critical  stages  of  its  development. 
First,    there   was    opposition,    which    is 
graphically   depicted  in   Mr.   Vaughan's 
book.     The  old  learning  made   a  stand 
under  Plotinus   and  Porphyry,  who  set 
up  Apollonius  of  Tyana  against  Christ- 
ianity.    The  two  forces  came   together 
like   those    portentous  phalanxes  which 
Satan  and  Michael  headed    as  day  was 
closing  over  the  walls  of  Eden.     But  the 
contest    was    brief.      Porphyry   himself, 
who  had  been  in   both   camps,  seemed 
hardly  to  know  on  which  side  he  should 
fight.     At   length   Platonism   agreed  to 
take  the  form  and  color  of  the  doctrines 
it  opposed,  on  condition  of  being  received 
as  an  ally.     The  genii  with  which  it  had 
peopled  space    became   either   devils  or 
angels:    all   the   beings   of  the   spiritual 
world  became  at  a  stroke  like  those  im- 
ages on  the  outside  of  old  churches,  either 
floriously  perfect  or  diabolically  wicked, 
he  magic  incantations   by  which  they 
were  exorcised  were  adopted  with  little 
alteration   by  the   enemy.      Its  theurgic 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  also  among  the 
spoils.      Platonism   submitted ;    but  like 
the  heroine  in  Goldsmith's  play,  it  sub- 
mitted only  to  establish  over  the  victor  a 
more  permanent  dominion. 
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There  was,  doubtless,  after  the  poetic 
legends  had  been  got  rid  of,  much  in  the 
two  systems  which  might  harmonize  and 
cohere.  The  worship  of  one  supreme 
God,  the  establishment  of  a  strict  Nemesis 
through  all  the  shifting  phases  of  his 
works,  the  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, the  evils  arising  from,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  curbing  the  lusts  of  the  flesh : 
all  these  were  as  strictly  enforced  by  the 
Neo-platonists  as  by  TertuUiau  himself. 
But  there  were  differences  underlying 
this  harmony  not  less  real  although  not 
so  prominent  to  the  mere  spectator.  The 
morality  of  the  Pagans  was  of  a  human, 
that  of  the  Christians  of  a  celestial  type. 
The  virtues  of  the  one  were  of  an  heroic, 
those  of  the  other  of  a  passive  character. 
The  difference  is  well  shadowed  forth  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonages whom  each  regarded  as  the  high- 
est type  of  perfection.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  have 
been  a  person  of  the  strictest  morality. 
His  asceticism  was  by  no  means  feigned  : 
no  enemy  ever  imputed  to  him  tlie  shadow 
of  a  fault,  except  it  be  that  lotly  pride 
which  by  the  ancients  was  esteemed  a 
virtue.  Even  the  miracles  attributed  to 
him  have  wrung  reluctant  assent  from 
searching  critics  by  no  means  disposed  to 
admit  his  extravagant  pretensions.  The 
early  Fathers  attributed  them  to  collusion 
with  the  devil.  Grotius  affirmed  that  to 
deny  their  truth  would  be  a  mark  of  im- 
pudent audacity.  Even  the  punctilious 
Herbert,  who  accepted  a  miraculous  rev- 
elation for  the  publication  of  his  book, 
but  denied  one  for  the  salvation  of  half  of 
mankind,  admitted  their  credibility.  If 
the  supernatural  nature,  however,  of  any 
of  ApoUonius's  acts  be  admitted,  the  dom- 
ineering tone  which  they  manifest  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  worldly  character 
of  their  origin;  as  much  as  the  meek 
spirit  which  animated  every  action  of 
Christ  proves  that  his  powers  could  be 
derived  from  no  other  source  but  heaven. 

Christ  was  born  in  a  stable,  amid  the 
bleating  of  oxen ;  Apollonius  in  a  palace 
garden,  amid  the  songs  of  fluttering 
swans.  Christ  passed  the  staple  years  of 
his  life  as  an  obscure  carpenter,  and  at 
last  became  the  rejected  and  outcast  of 
men.  Apollonius,  though  despising  riches, 
constantly  ranked  himself  with  princes, 
and  deemed  it  an  act  of  condescension  on 
his  part  to  admit  them  into  his  society. 
Christ  confined  his  journeys  within  a  nar- 


row slip  of  land  no  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lish county.  Apollonius  constantly  pass- 
ed from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  ;  one 
month  in  Rome,  conferring  with  Ves- 
pasian, the  next  taking  a  bath  in  a  gold 
basin  with  King  Phraates ;  the  next 
month  conjuring  spirits  on  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  or  conversing  with  the 
magi  of  Babylon  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Christ,  when  he  wishes  to  feed  his 
followers,  multiplies  a  few  simple  loaves 
and  fishes.  Apollonius  stamps  his  foot, 
and  out  of  the  ground  spring  delicious 
viands,  served  upon  cedar  tables,  with 
gold  flagons  of  nectar  and  aromatic  flow- 
ers. When  Christ  performs  a  miracle, 
the  recipient  of  the  favor  is  generally 
some  lowly  individual :  the  poor  widow's 
son,  or  the  blind  old  Bartimcus  by  the 
wayside.  When  Apollonius  cures,  ho 
deals  with  cities,  as  when  he  arrests  the 
plague  at  Ephesus ;  or  if  he  deigns  to  no- 
tice single  individuals,  it  is  some  rich 
Menippus,  whom  he  delivers  from  the 
magic  palaces  and  gorgeous  enchantments 
of  a  Greek  Armida.  Christ  before  Pilate 
is  with  difficulty  made  to  assert  his  di- 
vinity ;  and  when  forced  to  uphold  the 
truth,  does  so  in  the  least  ostentatious 
manner :  "  Thou  hast  said  it."  Apollo- 
nius before  Domitian  flauntingly  avows 
his  godship,  as  a  gage  of  defiance  to  the 
imperial  threats,  and  instead  of  being  led 
out  to  suffer  like  Christ,  vanishes  from 
the  middle  of  the  court,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  assembly.  Christ  went 
out  of  the  world  gibbeted  with  felons. 
Apollonius  having  entered  the  Temple  of 
Diana  Dictynna  in  Crete,  the  ponderous 
gates  flying  open  spontaneously  at  his  ap- 
proach, is  summoned  to  heaven  by  a 
chorus  of  virgins.  Yet  Apollonius,  with 
all  his  heroic  feats,  was  pronounced  a 
wizard ;  and  Christ,  from  his  felonious 
gibbet,  converted  the  world. 

The  belief  in  the  wonders  which  Darais 
told  of  his  friend  Apollonius  was  doubt- 
less quickened  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Church  adoptod  the  Platonic  notion 
of  the  uuiversal  prevalency  of  demons, 
and  their  constant  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  this  earth.  The  doctrhie  seems 
to  derive  scriptural  sanction  from  St. 
Paul's  warnings  against  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  the  air,  and  by  the  legion  of 
spirits  which  Christ  exorcised  in  the  brief 
course  of  his  ministry.  But  these  au- 
thorities by  no  means  countenanced  the 
systematic  development  which  the  belief 
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afterwards  received.  These  demons,  in 
conformity  "with  the  Pagan  notion,  were 
not  without  a  body,  though  the  texture 
was  too  subtle  for  mortal  sight.  They 
nourished  themselves  with  the  fumes  of 
sacrifice,  and  were  on  that  account  con- 
Unually  stimulating  men  to  worship  false 
deities.  They  could  generate  their  kind. 
They  could  ape  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture.  Justin  Martyr 
gravely  assures  us  that  Bacchus  was  ac- 
companied by  an  ass,  and  monopolized  the 
mvention  of  the  grape  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  prophetic  words  applied  to  the  Re- 
deemer, that  he  would  bind  his  colt  to  a 
vine,  and  wash  his  garments  in  the  blood 
of  the  grape.*  When,  also,  it  was  heard 
that  Christ  should  spring  from  a  virgin, 
the  demons  devised  tne  story  of  Perseus. 
And  when,  again,  they  learned  that  it  was 
prophesied  that  Christ  should  raise  the 
dead,  they  introduced  Esculapius.f  All 
the  Pagan  divinities  were  only  so  many 
embodiments  of  them  in  an  aesthetic  form. 
They  also  prompted  all  the  oracles  of 
antiquity.  They  even  caused  Socrates, 
for  deriding  their  worship,  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  could  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  angels,  and  in  that  shape  and 
guise  can-y  a  simulated  host  to  the  pant- 
ing lips  of  the  devotee.  Tertullian,  who 
is  as  wild  upon  this  subject  as  his  Greek 
coteropomry,  afiinns  that  they  could  take 
possession  of  chairs,  and  make  even  tablesj 
speak.  That  spirit-rapping  which  excites 
such  a  feeling  of  the  marvelous  in  this 
matter-offact  age,  would,  in  the  second 
century,  have  been  accepted  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity. 

With  the  orthodox  Jews  wicked  spirits 
were  only  supposed  to  infest  tombs,  deso- 
late places,  or  the  bodies  of  half-maniac 
people;  they  therefore  gave  rise  to  no 
particular  uneasiness,  and  as  they  mani- 
fested their  presence  by  external  acts  they 
could  be  avoided  by  going  out  of  their 
way.  But  the  early  Church  armed  her- 
self against  them  as  if  they  lurked  in  every 
material  agency,  even  without  any  visible 
sign  of  their  presence.  Garments  and 
utensils  were  exorcised.  A  man  could 
not  build  a  house,  or  a  newly-married 
pair  take  possession  of  the  nuptial  couch 


♦  Gen.  49 :  10. 

JJusL  Mart  Apol.  Chrut,  T4. 
We  can  assure  the  believer  in  table-turning  that 
vunjtm  \a  the  word,  and  that  he  may  claim  the Xadn 
Father  as  an  authority.     See  Apol.  pro  ChrUt, 
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without  having  it  thoroughly  cleared  of 
demoniac  agency.  On  the  eve  of  every 
paschal  solemnity'  the  sacred  rite  must  be 
renewed.  Angels  were  supposed  to  at- 
tend the  functions  of  the  priest  and  exe- 
cute his  behests.  If  mnrram  crept  among 
cattle  ;  if  an  east  wind  in  May  destroyed 
the  apple  bud  ;  if  an  unusual  quantity  of 
rain  in  September  interfered  with  the 
harvest ;  if  the  sea  strewed  the  coast  with 
wrecks,  or  paid  the  fishermen  a  domicili- 
ary visit,  it  was  at  once  believed  that 
wicked  spirits  had  been  at  work,  either 
instigated  by  the  propensity  of  theis  own 
mischief- loving  nature,  or  induced  by 
some  human  personage  who  had  made 
over  his  soul  to  suborn  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hence,  dealings  with  the  demoniac 
world  became  a  recognized  mode  of  action 
against  which  the  Church  directed  her 
heaviest  censures.  A  numerous  class 
sprang  up,  who  avowed  the  most  intimate 
relationship  with  demons,  and  extorted  a 
tribute  from  simple  folks,  under  the  plea 
of  protection  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
As  the  Rabbins  supposed  the  descendants 
of  Cain  were  begot  by  the  commerce  of 
strayed  angels  with  men,  so  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  exercising  the  necroman- 
tic art,  were  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  demons  with  wo- 
men. As  long  as  the  belief  was  restricted 
to  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  or  speculative 
denundiations,  or  confined  itself  to  ro- 
mance, and  simply  overwrought  the  nerves 
of  hysterical  people,  no  great  harm  was 
done.  It  mingled  a  legion  of  unsightly 
objects,  quite  opposite  to  the  esthetic  cre- 
ations of  the  ancients,  in  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  threw  a  pall  of  bnmstone  and 
sulphur  over  the  lower  world.  But  in 
the  absence  of  legal  penalties,  or  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion,  this  belief  kept 
many  waverers  in  the  path  of  justice  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  among  its 
wildest  transgressors.  Our  rough-hearted 
forefathers,  however,  did  not,  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Pagans,  confine  themselves  to 
simple  speculation.  They  piled  the  fag- 
got fire  and  lighted  the  brand.  Innume- 
rable were  the  swarms  of  creatures,  includ- 
ing occasionally  the  choicest  spirits  of  the 
time,  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  as  sorce- 
rers or  witches.  The  practice  prepared 
the  way  for  the  religious  burnings  which 
followed,  and,  indeed,  survived  their  ex- 
tinction. So  indelible  was  the  notion, 
that  it  became  the  heritage  of  the  Ke- 
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formers.  Luther  had  his  visions  of  devils. 
He  and  Calvin  were  stout  believers  in  the 
incuhi  and  auccuboe.  Hence  both  parties 
numbered  sorcerers  of  both  sexes  among 
their  victims.  Edward  and  Elizabeth  sent 
them  to  the  stake  with  as  litUe  ceremony 
as  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain  or  the  Parlia- 
ments of  France.  Nor  was  the  hideous 
practice  extinguished  in  this  country  till 
the  English  Church  went  to  pieces  before 
the  sword  of  Cromwell,  as  its  Arminian 
predecessor  had  done  before  the  wand  of 
Elizabeth. 

No  subject  can  be  of  greater  interest  to 
the  philosopher  than  the  Hagiography  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world.  It 
has  its  psychological  laws  as  well  as  ro- 
mantic embellishments  ;  each  also  had  its 
influence,  out  of  the  sphere  of  belief,  upon 
the  social  manners  of  the  day.  But  with- 
in that  sphere,  the  authority  of  both  com- 
bined a  giant  strength  with  an  unceasing 
and  almost  ubiquitous  influence.  The 
Greek,  struck  with  the  wondei-ful  con- 
trivances of  nature,  ascribed  their  pro- 
duction to  winged  deities.  His  soul  told 
him  the  air  was  full  of  such,  ordinarily 
visible  only  by  their  operations.  They 
were  brooded  over  until  the  idea  of  their 
effects,  like  Pygmalion's  design,  leapt 
from  palpable  embodiment  into  life  and 
motion.  The  Christian,  equally  absorbed 
with  the  dogmas  of  his  taith,  with  the 
hideousness  of  vice,  and  the  splendor  of 
virtue,  and  more  than  equally  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  spiritual  legionaries, 
had  no  more  difliculty  in  meeting  these 
legionaries,  or  involving  their  imaginary 
embodiment  in  external  acts,  than  the 
Greek  in  blending  their  forms  with  everv 
occurrence  of  tne  phenomenal  world. 
With  the  Greek  the  sensuous  element 
was  predominant,  and  refined  manners  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  ;  with  the  Christian 
the  moral  element  had  the  ascendancy, 
and  feelings  were  chastened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  art.  With  both  the  dominant 
idea  was  the  prolific  parent  of  extrava- 
gant myths,  with  which  they  connected 
whatever  seemed  extraordinary  in  social 
occurrences  or  physical  appearances.  If 
a  well  manifested  any  salubrious  proper- 
ties, a  nymph  in  the  ancient  world  con- 
stantly impregnated  its  waters;  in  the 
medieval  world,  a  saint  presided  over  its 
springs.  The  temples  and  festivals  of 
each  were  the  subject  of  visions,  and  oc- 
casionally of  startling  miracles.  In  this 
feiiturc,   however,  the   medievalists  had 


the  decided  superiority.     Matter  became, 
in  their  hands,  the  mere  foot-ball  of  fancy ; 
churches  were  carried  in  the  air  over  seas 
and  continents;  monasteries  were  run  up 
in  a  night ;  pieces  of  turf  were  changed, 
on  the  instant,   into  pieces  of  granite. 
Such  things  to  the  Greek,  who  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  matter,  would  really 
have  appeared  marvelous ;  but  to  the  un- 
lettered  monk   of  the   Middle  Ages    it 
seemed  much  in  conformity  with  the  na- 
ture of  things,  as  God,  by  his  mere  fiat, 
had  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  that 
a  man  of  God  should  change  one  piece 
of  matter  into  another  piece  of  matter. 
Hence  the  marvels  of  the  one  were  most- 
ly confined  to  the  heroic  age,  when  the 
pristine  simplicity  of  mortals  invited  com- 
merce   with    the    gods.     But   with   the 
other  they  entered  as  an  abiding  fixture 
into  the  ordinary  machinery  of  spiritual 
phenomena.     That  a  saint  should  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  in  prayer ;  that  he  should 
have  visions  of  Christ  throned  and  crown- 
ed by  angels ;  that  Maiy  should  descend 
to  him  transfigured  with  glory ;  that  his 
ear  should  be  ravished  by  the  symphonies 
of  the    angelic  choirs;    that    his   touch 
should  be  suflScient  to  cure  diseases ;  that 
his  voice  should  rob  the  grave  of  its  vic- 
tim, b  supposed  to  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  fact  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,  or  as  it  will  be  in  a  thousand  years 
to  come.     When  such  miraculous  interpo- 
sitions were  required  to  found  or  refoim 
an  order,  to  overturn  heresies,  or  convert 
unbelievers,    they    were    nearly    always 
forthcoming.     As  the   vision   of   a  rosy 
vouth   crowned   with  flowers    beckoned 
Caesar's  army  across  the  Rubicon  ;  as  the 
apparition  ot*  Castor  and  Pollux  led  Pos- 
thumius  after  the  retreating  files  of  the 
Latins,  so  Peter  the  Hermit  was  urged 
by  the  Saviour  to  throw  the  people  of  one 
hemisphere  in  deadly  hostility  upon  the 
people  of  another  hemisphere  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  sepulcher ;  so  Dominic  re- 
ceived his  commands  from  the  lips  of  the 
Virgin  to  establish  a  sacred  legion  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Waldenses ;  and  Igna- 
tius, favored  with  a  vision  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  was  enabled  to  inspire  into  the 
body   of  his  followers   that    remarkable 
ardor  which,  in  a  ^e\y  months,  beat  back 
the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Now  in  none  of  these  cases  do  we  doubt 
the  sincerity   of  the   enthu:siast8.     That 
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they  really  believed  in  the  outward  em- 
bodimeDt  of  their  subjective  states,  may, 
we  think,  be  fairly  admitted.  Indeed,  we 
believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
these  men  to  have  braved  the  opposition 
they  experienced,  to  have  performed  the 
feats  they  accomplished,  except  under  the 
impression  they  were  divinely  commis- 
sioned from  heaven.  A  mere  deceit  could 
not  have  called  forth  such  life-burning 
energies.  Besides,  the  phenomenon,  with 
this  admission,  is  open  to  a  fair  explana- 
tion. It  is  a  mental  law  that  when  the 
thoughts  are  long  set  in  one  direction 
without  any  Interposing  control  of  the 
will,  the  subject  of  those  thoughts  acquires 
internal  consistency  as  an  actual  fact,  or 
assumes  outward  embodiment  as  a  palpa- 
ble reality.  What  makes  the  impostors 
who  sometimes  figure  in  the  police  courts 
stoutly  maintain  they  are  Jesus  Christ  ? 
TTiey  have  so  long  brooded  over  the  ca- 
reer of  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity 
without  any  governing  power  on  the  part 
of  their  will,  that  they  end,  at  last,  in 
losing  the  consciousness  of  their  identity, 
and  confound  themselves  with  the  object 
of  their  contemplations.  What  makes  the 
maniac  mother  who  has  lost  her  son  ima- 
gine his  step  in  every  breeze  she  hears  ? 
Her  thoughts  have  so  long  continuously 
rested  on  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  that 
siie  has  come  at  length  to  believe  that 
every  thing  which  exists  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  his  person.  It  is  in  some 
respects  the  same  with  enthusiasts.  They 
have  brooded  over  the  object  of  their 
visions  so  long,  that  at  last,  like  the  dag- 
ger in  Macbeth,  it  starts  into  life,  and 
becomes  incarnate  before  their  eyes. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  this,  that  the  enthusiast  is  not  so 
completely  absorbed  in  his  subject  as  to 
lose  his  individual  consciousness,  or  dis- 
turb the  fitness  of  the  relation  of  that 
subject  to  surrounding  objects.  His  illu- 
sioa  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  reality 
of  the  figure  painted  by  fancy  upon  the 
retina,  which  tricks  out  the  image  in  con- 
formity with  his  own  prepossessions.  The 
Virgin  revealed  to  St.  Bridget  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  But  the 
saint  bad  passed  her  days  in  a  convent  of 
Dominican  nuns,  who  were  the  foremost 
champions  of  that  belief.  St  Catherine 
of  Sienna  was  reared  by  the  Franciscans, 
who  pertinaciously  maintained  the  con- 
trary, and  she  had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
to  refate  the  revelation  of  St.  Bridget. 


The  same  phenomena  are  manifest  among 
the  spiritual  influences  of  the  present  day. 
The  person  who   holds  confd^*ence   with 
spirits  through  the  medium  of  his  table, 
gets  the  precise  answer  that  accords  with 
his   own  prepossessions.     We  have  seen 
two  pamphlets — one  by  Mr.  Gilson,  an 
evangelical  clergyman,  detailing  some  time 
ago  one  of  those  conferences  in  which  the 
spirit  set  down  the  Pope  as  Antichrist — 
the  other  by  Mr.  Eversley,  a  gentleman 
of  an  entirely  opposite  school,  in  which 
the  Pope  was  confirmed  in  all  the  honors 
the  Ultramontane  world  so  freely  award 
him.     In  a  state  of  excitement,  \^nth  the 
senses  benumbed  and  the  exterior  world 
quite  shut  out,  the  mind's  idiosyncrasies 
assume   such   feai-ful   prominence   as    to 
change  every  sound  or  reflex  shade  of  the 
air  into  their  substance.     The  soul,  too, 
would  appear  in  these  moments  to  impart 
to  the  body  power  almost  superhuman  of 
acting  upon  matter  without  the  possessor 
being  aware  of  the  strength  he  was  ex- 
erting.    If  people  of  strong  imagination 
suspend  the  common  agencies  of  life,  and 
absorb   all  their   being  in   one   train  of 
thought,  it  is  indeed  nothing  marvelous 
that  another  set  of  agencies  should  spring 
up  of  a  seemingly  miraculous  character. 
We  do  not  wonder  if,  at  length,  tables 
appear  to  spin  as  if  moved  by  some  invis- 
ible hand,  and  spirits  float  up  from  the 
nether  abyss  to  answer  interrogations,  as 
if  chancery  writs  had  got  down   there, 
and  threatened  neglect  with  heavy  penal- 
ties.     Indeed,  considering    the    circum- 
stances, we  should  be  prepared  for  a  still 
ampler  collection  of  more  astounding  de- 
tails, even  such  as  those  which  Orpheus  is 
said  to  have  effected  with  his  pipe,  when 
stones  and   trees,   and  even   city   walls, 
gyrated  around  him  with  methodical  re- 
bound.    If,  however,  the   spiritual   won- 
ders of  the  present  day  are  tame  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
medieval  age,  it  is  because  we  have  no 
institutions  among  us  calculated  to  foster 
their  growth,  and  because  we  merely  make 
them  the  subject  of  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment, instead  of  a  life-long  pursuit.     They 
belong,  notwithstanding,  precisely  to  the 
same  class.     Mr.  Gilson  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
doubtless  thought  they  were  overwhelm- 
ing  Ultramontane  enthusiasts  with   de- 
nunciations from  another  world,  whereas 
their  evidence  quietly  sets  theift  down  as 
enthusiasts  of  a  no  less  visionary  character. 
The  great  engine  for  keeping  alive  the 
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flame  of  mysticism  in  the  Church,  and  for 
perpetuating  visible  intercourse  with  the 
unseen  world,  was  doubtless  the  monastic 
institution.     That  institution  is  upheld  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Indian  castes  upon 
the  same  ground,  as  a  means  of  preparing 
man  for  complete  absorption  in  the  ple- 
roma  of  the  divinity.      Mysticism   had, 
therefore,  a  similar  development  in  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  world. 
In  both,  the  soul  could  only  enjoy  pei-fect 
incorporation    with    the    divine   essence 
by  retirement  from  the  world,  by  fasts 
and   frequent  macerations  of   the   body, 
by  the  continuous  contemplation    of   di- 
vine things  and   by  continuous  celibacy. 
These  principles,  more  or  less  seasoned 
with  Jewish  rites,  Pythagoras  imported 
from  Egypt  and  Hindoostan  into  Greece  ; 
where,  refined  by  the  spirit  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  they  were  prepared  to 
play  as  distinguished  a  part  among  the 
later  Jews  as  among  the  early  Christians. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  Pythagorism,  filtered 
through  the  schools   of   the    Academy, 
which    converted    the    Cabbalists    from 
punctilious  observers  of   the  Law    into 
visionary  dreamers.     It  drove  the  Essenes 
into  cells,  and  bred  in  them  an  antipathy 
to   marriage.      In   the   same  manner   it 
emptied  Alexandria  of  its  most   fervent 
Christian  spirits,  and  led  them  into  the 
desert.     It  imposed   the   same   rigorous 
penalties  upon  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Ccnobites  as  it  had  previously  inflicted 
upon  the  Indian  Yoguis  and  the  Chinese 
Talapoin.     Indeed,  so  great  is  the  simi- 
larity of  its  effects  upon  the  two  former 
classes,  that  De  Quincey  was  led  to  over- 
look such  a  person  as  Philo-Jud»us,  and 
to  maintain  stoutly,  in  an  elaborate  paper 
written  for  that  purpose,  that  the  Essenes 
were  Christians.    The  treatise  in  which 
Philo  describes  his  fellow  Jews,  might 
even    at  this    day   be    applied    to    any 
monastery  among  the  Siamese,  or  to  any 
Camaldolese  convent  upon  the  Apennine. 
Not  simply  ignorant  enthusiasts,  but  the 
most    learned    and  clever    wits    of  the 
Christian  world  betook,  or  induced  othei*s 
by  their  exhortations  to  betake  themselves 
to  religious  solitudes,  and  serve  God  by 
forsaking  man.    Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augustii^e, 
all  were  sedulously   engaged  in   recom- 
mending a  course  of  life  which,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  must  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  have  not  only  rendered  society  im- 
possible, but  have  extinguished  the  human 


race.  Those  who  could  not  leave  the  city 
were  urged  to  follow  in  their  own  house- 
holds the  practices  which  sanctified  so 
manv  anchorites  in  the  desert.  Tender 
virgms,  delicately  brought  up,  were  taught 
to  lacerate  their  flesh  with  a  view  to 
chasten  their  spirit,  and  to  secure  an 
honorable  position  in  the  next  worid  by 
leading  a  barren  and  recluse  existence  in 
this.  St.  Basil  carried  his  hair  shirt,  and 
the  scourge  which  he  used  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Caesarea,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
throne ;  and  St.  Jerome  in  his  Chalcean 
solitude  wore  an  iron  cincture  studded 
with  nails,  with  which  he  used  to  subju- 
gate his  body.  The  more  severe  the 
austerity,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the 
sufferer,  and  the  more  capable  was  his  soul 
of  realizing  even  here  the  glories  of  that 
union  with  the  deity  which  sanctified 
spirits  only  can  enjoy  when  released  from 
the  prison  of  the  body.  The  Cenobite 
had  a  foretaste  of  supernal  glories,  and  all 
heaven  descended  into  his  mind  as  soon 
as  he  had  excruciated  his  humanity  into  a 
deformed  and  debilitated  phantom.  The 
Christian  Fathers  condemned  in  the  loud- 
est terms  the  Manichean  theory  of  the 
fall,  the  predxistence  of  souls,  and  the 
evil  principle  of  matter ;  yet  soem  to  have 
acted  as  if  no  other  theory  could  be  true, 
for  the  only  principle  which  can  recon- 
cile their  acts  with  reason  is  this  :  That 
the  continuance  of  the  human  family  was 
simply  entangling  beings  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  lived  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence,  in  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
fall,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  had  already  suffered  that  calamity  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  a  rigorous  chastisement  of  their  body ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  minimum  of 
material  life  was  the  maximum  of  spiritual 
splendor. 

The  mysticism  which  induced,  if  it  did 
not  necessitate  so  rigid  an  extermination 
of  the  sensuous  principle,  may  be  regard- 
ed under  the  Christian  and  the  Persian, 
as  well  as  the  Platonic  aspect.  There  are 
between  them  remarkable  differences, 
though  the  points  in  which  they  agree 
are  so  striking  as  to  have  led  some  en- 
thusiasts to  blend  them  into  one  system. 
The  Persians  believed  the  souls  of  men  to 
be  distant  emanations  of  the  deity,  bnt 
they  also  believed  in  the  capacity  of  these 
souls,  by  a  process  of  purifying  asceticism, 
to  reSiscend  to  the  pleroma,  and  lose  again 
their  individuality  in  the  divine  essenee. 
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Tlie  Christian,  with  the  Platonist,  believed 
t!iat  the  human  soul  was  created  by  the 
special  fiat  of  God,  and  though  not  con- 
ueuiUil  with  the  divine  .substance,  yet  re- 
!*emblinir  it  in  texture-  But  the  Piatonists 
aveiTcd  that  the  soul,  even  in  its  purest 
state,  possessed  some  species  of  vehicle  or 
body,  the  grossness  or  tenuity  of  which 
corresponded  to  its  state  of  perfection. 
The  Christian  believed  that  every  soul  out 
of  the  body,  whether  good  or  evil,  became 
a  pure  spirit.*  They  were  all  three  at 
one,  however,  upon  the  doctrine  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  mystic's  creed,  that  the  soul  in  this 
life  b  a  palimpsest  blurred  over  with  arti- 
ficial laws — the  necessary  conditions  of  its 
prison-house — until  its  divine  nature  be- 
came imperiled  and  its  original  instincts 
effaced ;  that  by  relying  on  those  artificial 
laws  nothing  like  absolute  trutli  could  be 
obtained ;  that  if  we  would  rise  beyond 
the  region  of  falsehood  and  illusion  we 
must  discard  the  material  husk  which  en- 
veloped the  soul,  and  break  up  its  chan- 


•  With  Origen  and  our  own  Henry  ^lore  the  dis- 
tinction reduces  itself  to  a  logomachy;  the  soul 
with  them  being  a  pure  spirit,  but  still  unable  to  sub- 
/\sA  even  in  the  next  life  without  some  vehicle  cor- 
responding to  the  spirits  of  the  animal  frame,  wliich, 
however,  is  of  so  slight  a  texture  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  laws  of  matter.  More  makes  the 
difference  in  the  texture  of  the  vehicle  the  principal 
dt:stinction  between  pure  and  corrupt  souls  in  the 
next  life ;  those  of  a  grosser  character  abiding  near 
to  the  earth  in  strict  subjection  to  those  of  a  celes- 
tlil  nature,  whose  habitation  is  among  the  stars. 
The  Nemesis  which  the  Indians  uphold  by  their  me- 
temnevdiosis.  More  sustiiins  bv  the  torments  wicked 
S|iiriLs  experience  in  having,  like  ticket-of-leave  men, 
nM  their  corrupt  inclinations  known  throughout  the' 
aerial  regions,  and  being  subject  to  the  vengeance  of 
tao>o  whom  they  have  duped  in  this  life.  They  also, 
besides  being  incommoded  by  the  storms  and  infec- 
tions of  the  lower  atmosphere,  bear  their  wretched 
concupiscences  with  them,  the  impossibility  of  grati- 
fying which  constitutes  of  itself  permanent  torture. 
Means  of  melioration,  however,  are  offered  even  in 
the  winged  state,  and  those  souls  who  avail  thcm- 
selres  of  them  transmute,  according  as  they  rise, 
their  grosser  vehicle  into  one  of  a  more  brilliant  and 
trazL4cendent  character.  This  theory  enables  More 
to  rationalize  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The 
soul  will  not  rise  with  its  gross,  material  body,  which 
even  the  Saviour  left  in  the  sepulcher,  but  encased  in 
the  spirits  by  which  it  communicated  with  that  body 
while  on  this  earth.  As  such  vehicle  is  not  subject 
to  decay,  and  transcends  the  laws  of  space,  there  is 
no  mystery  in  supposing  the  whole  generations  of 
man  gathered  into  Josaphet  ages  after  their  natural 
bodies,  dead  or  living,  have  mingled  with  each  oth- 
er, and  been  reduced  some  hundred  times  over  into 
dust.  This  is  the  whole  burden  of  More's  Mystery 
of  Oodlitiesa. 


nels  of  communication  with  the  material 
world ;  that  by  concentrating  the  atten- 
tion of  the  soul  upon  its  own  nature,  by 
alienating  it  from  all  earthly  concupis- 
cence, the  cloud  which  had  dimmed  its 
original  brightness  would  pass  away ;  that 
when  the  soul  shone  with  its  own  inborn 
luster,  it  would  become  a  luminous  center, 
irradiating  all  things  with  its  light;  that 
it  would  transcend  the  boundaries  of  rela- 
tive knowledge,  and  penetrate  into  the 
mysteries  of  all  being  with  a  glance  simi- 
lar to  that  which  flashes  from  the  eye  of 
deity ;  that  as  the  forms  of  all  things  ex- 
ist in  the  divine  mind,  corporate  union 
with  God,  to  which  sensuous  abnegation 
and  works  of  beneficence  must  lead,  would 
conduct  the  soul  to  perfect  knowledge 
and  happiness.  With  such  agreement 
upon  the  substantial  tenets  of  mysticism, 
the  Gnostics,  who  had  adopted  the  Per- 
sian principle,  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  passing  themselves  off  as  orthodox  peo- 
ple among  the  Platonic  Christians.  The 
principle  of  complete  absorption  in  the 
divinity  which  they  taught  souls  aspiring 
after  pei*fection  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
next  life,  they  led  many  of  their  more  or- 
thodox brethren  to  believe  attainable  in 
this.  The  feiTid  character  of  this  ui^ion 
suited  the  mystic's  temperament,  and 
hence  became  the  prolific  parent  of  many 
heresies.  It  tainted  the  Montanists.  It 
produced  the  Illumine  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the 
dominant  features  of  Quietism.  It  brought 
the  Eckharts  to  the  verge  of  Pantheism, 
if  it  did  not  positively  land  them  in  that 
icy  region.  And  when  the  old  Persian 
^system  in  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
of  Mohammed  had  relapsed  into  Sufism, 
their  identification  with  the  deity,  even 
in  this  life,  was  the  ordinarv  course  of  na- 
ture,  and  the  degenerate  descendant  of 
Zoroaster  established  a  school  which  be- 
came the  point  of  union  between  the  Pan- 
theistic systems  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 

The  Gnostic  form  of  mysticism,  not- 
withstanding its  many  absurdities,  as  a 
cross-breed  between  Oriental  idolatry  and 
the  Christian  faith,  was  endued  with  such 
life  as  to  furnish  another  example  of  the 
truth  that  error  will  live  on  long  after  the 
so*urce  from  which  it  derived  its  existence 
has  died  out.  The  old  Persian  faith  fell 
under  the  rude  blows  of  Mohammed  in 
the  sixth  century ;  yet  the  Gnostic  form  of 
Christianity,  which  Simon  Magus  lighted 
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at  its  shrine  in  the  first  centuiy,  continued 
to  bnm  with  wild  fervor  deep  into  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their 
belief  in  the  evil  principle  of  matter  led 
them  to  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament;  to  withhold  from  Christ  a 
material  body,  to  deny  the  incarnation,  to 
allegorize  the  resurrection  into  a  mere 
representatioiT'of  the  rise  of  the  soul  from 
sin  to  a  life  of  grace.  The  air,  with  them, 
was  peopled  with  Eons,  or  pure  spirits; 
but  when  any  of  these,  sent  upon  some 
message  of  deity  to  man,  assumed  corpo- 
real shape,  the  outward  form  was  an  illu- 
sion produced  by  the  refraction  of  visual 
rays,  but  of  no  more  reality  than  those 
specters  which  occasionally  trouble  the 
victims  of  epilepsy.  Other  sects  appear 
to  have  purchased  longevity  by  modifying 
many  of  the  extravagances  adopted  at 
their  birth ;  but  Gnosticism  seems  to  have 
derived  new  strength  from  incorporating 
its  old  errors  with  new  absurdities.  It 
was  not  until  Manes  enriched  its  tenets 
with  the  deification  of  the  spirit  of  evil 
that  this  sect  seduced  the  ripe  intellect  of 
Augustine,  and  aimed  at  absorbing  the 
whole  branch  of  orthodox  Christianity. 
It  was  not  until  centuries  later,  when  the 
Paulicians  had  increased  its  ceremonial 
usages  by  the  fumigation  of  vegetables, 
with  a  view  to  exorcise  the  evil  principle 
from  the  only  article  of  their  diet,  that 
the  sect  found  favorers  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  could  call  an  army  of 
Mussulmans  to  their  aid,  and  even  num- 
bered among  their  adherents  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  self-abnegation  which  dis- 
tinguished them  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  preserved,  at  least  in 
outward  appearance,  to  impeach  the 
worldly  manners  of  the  sensual  church- 
men of  the  scholastic  age.  They,  how- 
ever, while  inclined  to  go  over  seas  and 
continents  to  make  one  proselyte,  had  a 
remarkable  antipathy  to  persecution,  and 
were  always  disposed  to  give  far  more 
blows  than  they  received.  The  proxim- 
ity of  their  principal  seats  in  Armenia  and 
Bulgaria  to  Persia,  and  the  conformity  of 
their  tenets,  always  enabled  them  to  find 
a  potent  ally  in  the  Saracens.  Under  the 
cover  of  their  shields,  they  sent  Gnostic 
missionaries  forth  into  France  and  Italy  4 
with  the  aid  of  their  swords  they  scatter- 
ed Gnostic  schools  over  the  East,  despite 
the  edicts  and  the  armies  of  orthodox  em- 
perors. The  Paulicians  were  the  mildest 
of  Christians,  but  the  most  termagant  of 


rebels ;  in  them  the  extreme  of  intemecine 
strife  was  blent  with  the  extreme  of  spir- 
itual tranmiillity.  They  upheld  the  mild 
visions  of  Fenelon  by  the  bloody  extemii- 
nations  of  Robespierre. 

The  pure  Platonic  and  Christian  forms 
of  mysticism  did  not  aim  at  so  complete 
a  consummation  as  the  Gnostic,  or  lose  it- 
self in  such  wild  excesses.  The  soul,  even 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  could  neverpass 
the  limits  of  the  beatific  vision.  When 
purged  from  earthly  conceits  it  swam  in 
an  ocean  of  divine  light,  but  always  pre- 
served its  consciousness  even  when  the 
dazzling  glories  of  heaven  illumined  its 
prison-house  and  raised  it  above  earth. 
It  was  in  these  raptures,  when  perfectly 
dead  to  creatures,  it  paid  its  highest  tri- 
bute to  the  throne  of  the  divinity  by  the 
perfect  absorption  of  all  its  powers  in  the 
act  of  adoration,  and  received  back  in  re- 
turn a  share  of  that  supernal  light  which 
constitutes  the  real  glory  of  the  saints. 
When  the  soul,  by  abstraction  from  all 
terrene  impressions,  realized  the  ciystal 
purity  of  its  own  nature,  then  God  glassed 
himself  in  its  depths.  The  full  imago  of 
heaven  descended  upon  its  surface.  Like 
those  up|)er  waters  which  the  Psalmist 
placed  above  the  sky,  as  long  as  the  lapsed 
soul  in  its  mcanderings  below  kept  its 
nature  free  from  any  earthly  mixtures,  it 
imaged  all  the  glories  of  the  paradise  from 
whence  it  had  descended,  and  which  was 
destined  to  be  its  home.  Nor  was  the 
spirit  thus  favored  a  mere  passive  re- 
cipient. As  man  before  his  fall  was  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  command  over 
the  elements,  and  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
stant intercourse  with  deity,  it  w^as  sup- 
posed, by  destroying  the  effects  of  that 
tall  in  the  extinction  of  his  carnal  nature, 
with  the  restoration  of  his  primeval  inno- 
cence, at  least  as  far  as  was  possible  in 
this  life,  man  might  recover  some  portion 
of  that  heritage  which  had  fallen  to  tlie 
lot  of  his  great  progenitor.  If,  however, 
no  marvels  accompanied  its  progress,  it 
always  came  back,  after  bathing  itself  in 
the  ocean  of  celestial  beauty,  like  the  muse 
of  Tasso,  crowned  with  flowers  which 
shed  their  fragrance  over  this  lower 
world.  The  light  which  God  poured  into 
the  vacant  soul  steeped  all  the  smoke 
and  dregs  of  its  outer  life  in  celestial  radi- 
ance, so  that  the  possessor  went  abroad, 
Jike  the  poet  of  the  sweet  Thessalian  vale, 
viewing  the  cloud-capped  earth  as  part 
of  heaven. 
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These  are  the  spiritual  features  of  that 
class  of  mysticism  which  flourished  in  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Arminian 
Charcn.  They  may  differ  in  nations.  The 
Spanish,  as  Mr.  Yaughan  remarks,  is 
donbtless  more  gloomy  than  the  French. 
With  the  Italian  the  heavenly  experiences 
are  more  ecstatic;  the  paradisal  ascents 
are  mounted  with  more  rapidity  than  with 
the  phlegmatic  German.  But  in  sub- 
stance they  are  membera  of  one  fiiraily. 
The  interior  glory  is  purchased  by  the 
same  bodily  privation,  by  the  same  seclu- 
sion from  social  life,  by  the  same  midnight 
vigils.  Nor  are  the  features  of  this  mys- 
ticism confined  to  the  pale  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Church.  They  have  passed 
into  Protestantism ;  they  are  as  paramount 
with  the  Engelbrechts  and  the  Bourig- 
nons  as  with  the  Neris  and  St.  Theresas. 
But  in  Protestantism  it  appears  only  as 
an  erratic  spirit.  In  the  Latin  Church  it 
has  its  recognized  rules ;  it  is  cultivated 
upon  the  principles  of  a  science.  It,  how- 
ever, from  the  commencement  encoun- 
tered powerful  opposition. 

The  attack  came  from  two  quarters  : 
one  in  the  Church,  the  other  out  of  it. 
The  war  carried  on  agaiust  human  nature 
in  the  monastic  nurseries  of  mysticism 
raised  up  the  Pelagians  to  contend  for  its 
perfectibility  and  original  freedom  from 
corruption.  They  charged  the  Chiirch 
with  condemning  marriage  and  the  work- 
manship of  God  in  the  creation  of  man. 
The  world  was  troubled  with  the  dispute 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Ambrose 
and  Celestius,  Augustine  and  Pelagius, 
exchanged  blows  which  resounded  over 
Euroi)e.  Synods  were  convoked  at  Lyd- 
da  :  councils  assembled  at  Carthage.  In 
this  commercial  age,  with  the  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  three  per  cents  and  the 
fluctuation  of  railway  dividends,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  the  interest  such  disputes 
created  at  an  epoch  when  codes  of  belief 
took  the  place  of  the  "  price  current"  as 
the  absorbing  topic  of^  men's  thoughts, 
and  when  people  read  over  the  decisions 
of  an  assemblage  of  bishops  with  much 
more  eagerness  than  they  look  at  the  de- 
bates of  a  national  parliament.  But  this 
contention  was  not  confined  to  words ; 
Pelagius  and  his  followei-s  were  exiled  by 
one  party,  monasteries  and  convents  were 
rifled  by  the  other.  St.  Jerome  had  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  soldiery  to  protect  the 
female  communities  under  his  care  in  Af- 
rica, some  of  whom  had  been  plundered 


of  then*  property  and  turned  into  the 
street.  Nor  is  the  dispute,  though  long 
buried,  without  its  representatives  in 
modern  times.  The  mantle  of  Pelagius 
fell  upon  Socinus,  and  St.  Augustine  found 
his  revivers  in  Janseuius  and  the  Port 
Royalists.  But  they  imbibed  lessons  of 
moderation  from  the  follies  of  the  past,  and 
never  even  once  crossed  arms.  The  Socini- 
ans  found  ample  employment  in  allegoriz- 
ing the  mysterious  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  making  their  belief  in  every  particular 
square  with  reason.  The  Poit  Royalists, 
who  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Jesuits,  kept  alive  the  monas- 
tic system,  and  introduced  into  it  greater 
rigor.  Pascal  wore  the  cilice  and  iron 
cincture  like  St.  Jerome.  Arnauld  fed  on 
roots,  and  had  no  other  bed  than  a  deal 
board.  Their  minds,  however,  and  those 
of  their  colleagues,  were  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  learned  pursuits  to  feel  the 
flame  of  mysticism,  or  to  be  favored  with 
visions.  Arnauld,  the  representative  of 
one  class  of  them,  was  an  active  scholar. 
Pascal,  the  head  of  the  other,  was  a  labo- 
rious mathematician. 

As  the  new  learning  in  the  modern 
world,  so  scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  natural  counterpoise  to  mysticism 
in  the  Church.  Two  classes  of  wants  were 
supposed  to  be  supplied  by  these  diverae 
tendencies — one,  converse  with  God  and 
the  spiritual  world,  through  the  medium 
of  sublime  intuition ;  the  other,  the  meth- 
odizing dogmas  of  belief,  the  expansion 
of  theological  tenets,  and  their  erection 
into  a  system.  The  Alexandrian  Plato- 
nists  were  the  guides  in  the  intuitive  pro 
cess,  Aristotle  the  master  of  the  scholas- 
tic process.  The  Scriptures  supplied  the 
matter,  but  the  two  literary  dictators  of 
the  Paean  world  furnished  the  tools  by 
which  tnc  matter  was  shaped  and  squared 
for  Christian  reception.  Aristotle  was 
the  medium  through  which  new  dogmas 
were  inferred  deductively  from  Scripture, 
and  these  again  connected  with  reason  ancl 
tradition.  Plato  was  the  medium  by 
which  the  soul,  independent  of  aU  scien- 
tific process,  strove  to  unite  itself  with 
the  divine  mind,  and  to  possess  itself  at  a 
glance  of  all  the  moulds  and  archetypes  of 
creation.  The  overflow  of  scholasticism 
ended  in  mysticism ;  and  this,  by  its  su- 
perabundance, brought  back  scholasticism 
again.  The  action  and  counteraction  of 
these  two  principles  constituted  for  eight 
centuries  the   Church's  life.      They  ab- 
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sorbed  the  attention  of  the  universities  at 
a  period  when  the  universities  were  the 
only  dispensers  of  knowledge  and  the  only 
stimulants  of  thought  in  Europe.  They 
divided  the  regions  of  theology  at  a  time 
when  theology  included  in  its  domain 
every  particle  of  science.  The  conten- 
tions 01  St.  Bernard  and  Abelard,  of  Sco- 
tas  Erigena  and  St.  Victor,  penetrated 
even  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  Saracens 
had  previously  laid  their  swords  aside  to 
join  in  a  similar  dispute.  At  length  mysti- 
cism ran  to  seed  with  the  Beghardi  and  the 
Waldenses.  Its  relation  to  scholasticism, 
as  the  stolm  and  diastolce  of  the  theologi- 
cal life,  was  broken.  Scholasticism  met 
with  a  sterner  principle  of  reaction  in  the 
new  learning,  and  the  shock  produced  the 
Reformation. 

Mr.  Vaughan  develops  with  great  acute- 
ness  the  effects  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween God's  immanency  in  the  world  and 
his  transcendence  above  it  has  exercised 
upon  the  theological  systems  of  Greece 
and  Germany.  The  feigned  Dionysius 
Areopagita,  in  reconciling  Neo-platonism 
with  Christianity,  in  the  fifth  century,  had 
placed  God  upon  the  summit  of  a  cone, 
the  basis  of  which  embraced  the  outer 
spheres  of  the  spiritual  hierarchies  of  this 
earth.  Between  those  ministrants  and 
God,  refulgent  choirs  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels, of  denominations  and  powers,  com- 
municated the  celestial  light  in  ever- 
widening  circles  to  men.  The  German 
inverted  this  process.  lie  supposed  God 
lodged  within  him,  and  that  the  celestial 
light  streamed  forth  upon  every  thing 
around,  even  from  the  center  of  his  own 
soul.  There  was  a  divine  spark  hid  in 
the  depths  of  his  nature  which  united  him 
with  deity.*  The  distinction  will  be  of 
service  to  us  in  contrasting  the  mysticism 
which  grew  out  of  the  Reformation  with 
that  which  preceded  it.  The  one  was 
mostly  of  a  contemplative,  the  other  of 
an  enthusiastic  character.  With  the  one, 
ceremonies  and  ritual  ordinances  abound- 
ed ;  the  other  rushed  into  the  counter-ex- 
cess of  Antinomianism.  As  the  Gnostics, 
who  formed  the  great  school  of  dissidents 

*  The  exposition  of  these  two  theorie*»,  and  the 
contemplative  and  enthosiastic  mysticism  which 
mostly  characterizes  them  is  contained  in  the 
new  additions  to  the  first  Tolume,  under  the  head 
of  **  German  Mysticism  in  the  Fourteenth  Century," 
p.  213.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  masterly  summing 
np  of  the  leading  points  involred  in  the  religious 
aspeotc  of  mysticism. 


in  the  first  decade  of  Church  history,  dis- 
pensed with  the  Old  Testament,  so  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  who  form  the  great  school 
of  dissidents  in  the  second  decade  of 
Church  history,  projected  the  old  dispen 
sation  into  the  foreground  of  Christianity 
God  still  spoke  to  his  people  through  the 
ministry  of  his  prophets.  lie  still  con- 
tinued, as  in  Judea,  the  rich  gifts  of  his 
prophetic  spirit  to  the  Church.*  Every 
enthusiast  who  had  a  bold  fancy  and  a  de- 
licately nervous  organization  imagined 
himself  to  be  an  oracle.  The  daring 
spirit  of  Montanism,  with  all  the  impetu- 
osity with  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  invest- 
ed it,f  sprung  up  under  various  disguises 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  sibyl  in- 
spirations by  which  Greece  mimicked  the 
sublime  oracles  of  her  Jewish  neighbors 
were  supposed  to  furnish  the  ordinary  me- 
dium adopted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  man.  God  rushed 
upon  the  soul,  and,  amid  convulsions  of 
the  outer  frame,  possessed  it  with  Jiis 
spirit.  All  intermediate  agency,  in  the 
persons  of  priests  or  beatified  spirits,  was 
flat  blasphemy.  The  celestial  hierarchies 
and  demonaic  legions  which  had  ibrmed 
the  spirit  world  of  the  Medieval  Church 
was  a  direct  importation  from  heathenism. 
Every  vestige  of  it  must  be  got  rid  of. 
Hence  the  attack  made  upon  every  object 
of  art  in  Christian  churches  when  the  pro- 
selyting zeal  and  indomitable  energy  of 
these  spirits  conducted  them  to  power.  A 
painted  clear-story  which  detailed  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ,  a  winged  cherub  hallow- 
ing with  its  roseate  smile  the  precincts  of 
the  Communion  Table,  a  carved  saint 
keeping  sacred  ward  over  a  porch,  were 
esteemed  awful  profanations  of  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Invisible,  calculated  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven.  Tliis  Jewish  form 
of  idolatry  was  supplemented  by  the  Jew- 
ish martial  ardor,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  millennium  upon  earth.  The  sword  of 
Cromwell  against  the  Royalists  or  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  was  that  of 
Gideon  against  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Zebahites.  Irons  and  Brad^liaw  were 
Ehud  and  Barak,  the  Ul  tram  on  lanes  and 
the  Episcopalians  the  followers  of  Moab 

•  The  Schoolmen,  under  the  head  of  gratia  p-atU 
datce,  confined  these  gifts  to  special  occasions.  The 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  denominated, 
in  contradistinction,  gratia  graiium  facienteR. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  219.  He  who  reads  Mr.  Vaughan's 
description  will  not  eaaily  forget  it. 
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and  Sisera,  whom  it  behooved  Irons  and 
Bradshaw  to  dispose  of  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  reign  of 
the  saints.  To  spare  would  be  sacrilegious 
cruelty.  Tlie  Lord  could  not  be  glorified 
without  the  extermination  of  his  enemies. 
This  aspect  of  mysticism,  with  all  its  inhu- 
manity, was  that  of  Milton  and  Algernon 
Sidney.  Without  its  inhumanity,  its  fea- 
tures may  be  traced  among  the  Quakers, 
the  Protestant  peasantry  of  Cevennes, 
and  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  among  the 
reli<nous  Revivalists  of  the  present  day. 

Til  is  exclusive  form  of  Christianity, 
combined  more  or  less  with  Judaic  ele- 
ments, constitutes  the  last  stronghold  of 
religious  mysticism.  It  had,  however  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  having  been 
driven  from  the  cloister  by  the  vigorous 
spirit  of  scholasticism,  found  a  congenial 
home  in  the  camp  of  natural  philosophy. 
The  new  light  broke  in  from  the  East,  and 
was  even  produced  by  the  effect  of  the 
same  war  against  intermediate  agency 
which  the  followers  of  Judaic  Christianity 
concerned  theuLselves  so  much  with  prose- 
cuting in  Europe. 

There  was  one  good  which  Mohammed 
effected  in  the  reform  of  the  Persian  sys- 
tem. He  raised  material  forms  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  allied  with  the  evil 
principle  to  their  natural  place  in  creation, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  beneficent  deity. 
This  he  effected  to  so  great  an  extent 
that,  though  the  adoption  of  the  Platonic 
system,  after  the  seizure  of  Alexandria, 
had  an  effect  upon  the  Persian  creed 
somewhat  analogous  to  its  operation  in 
the  Christian  system,  ^t  left,  notwith- 
standing, a  wide  field  for  the  active  co- 
operation of  good  genii  in  the  works  of 
nature.  The  secret  properties  of  herbs 
were  discovered  potent  to  produce  idiotcy 
or  arrest  disease ;  minerals  were  studied 
with  a  like  result.  Pharmacy,  almost  in 
a  night,  shot  up  into  the  dimensions  of  a 
science.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
frame  of  nature  was  nothing  less  than  a 
large  laboratory,  in  which,  under  the 
agency  of  sylphs,  all  kinds  of  transmuta- 
tions were  effected,  by  which  man's  world 
was  enriched  or  his  nature  rejuvenated, 
and  that  it  was  quite  within  the  compe- 
tency of  mortals,  not  only  to  find  out  the 
latent  properties  of  every  substance,  but 
even  to  create  it,  either  by  discovering 
the  chemical  affinities  involved  in  its  pro- 
duction, or  by  wringing  the  dread  secret 
from  the  spirits  who  presided  over  the 


act.     Hence  the  fields  of  air  became  sud- 
denly flooded  with  a  new  importation  of 
spiritual  agents — the  fay,  the  gnome,  the 
sylph,    the    salainander — who    took    the 
place  of  the  old  Phitonic  demons  in  shaj)- 
ing  the   transformations  of  external    na- 
ture.    The  old  Chaldair  lore  was  revived, 
and  man's  destinv  and  the  issue  of  doubt- 
ful  events  were  spelled  out  in  the  stars. 
The  influx  of  the  Moors  into  Spain  dis- 
seminated this  new  species  of  mysticism 
over  Europe.     A   series   of  bold  spirits 
started   up,  who  sought  during  a  single 
night    to  produce  in  an  attic  the  same 
operations  which  cost  Naturehundreds  of 
years  to   elaborate   in  her-  womb.    The 
Church  looked  on  with  amaze,  and  hardly 
knew  what  other  account  to  give  of  the 
business  than  that  those  gentlemen  had, 
by  secret  compact,  passed  over  their  souls 
to  the  devil.     They  had  their  laboratories 
in  towers  built  on  beetling  cliffs  and  ail 
kinds  of  inaccessible  places,  where  they 
watched    out    the    stars,    affected    long 
beards,  pi*acticed   preliminary  fasts,  the- 
urgic  incantations,  and   midnight  vigils, 
and  altogether  made  a  most  portentous 
appearance  when   they  condescended  to 
reveal  their  secrets  or  mingle  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  social  world.     But  there  were 
some  pious  souls,  notwithstanding  ecclesi- 
astical anathemas,  who  thought  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  aid  these  researches, 
and   compel   Nature  to   deliver  up   her 
secrets,  if  its  guidance  was  sought  by  the 
old  Pythagorean  way  of  purgative  illumi- 
nation.    Von  Helmont,  after  vainly  ran- 
sacking the  earth  for  what  was  really  in- 
communicable, had   recourse   to  prayer, 
and  some  glimpses  of  light  were  revealed. 
Jacob  Boehme,  an  ignorant  cobbler,  who 
would  have  been  incompetent  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  observation  and  ex- 
periment, had  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  assigning,  when  the  influx  of  the  Spirit 
was  upon  him,  the  several  parts  which  the 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  had  in   the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  different  atoms 
which  entered  into  the  creation  of  each 
element,   the    various    conipounds,   with 
their  individual  essences,  of  which  each 
substance  was    composed,   and    of   con- 
structing out  of  the  airy  phantoms  of  his 
own  brain,  down  to  the  faintest  minute- 
ness of  detail,  the  gorgeous  furniture  of 
the  universe. 

In  reality,  this  new  aspect  which  mysti- 
cism had  assumed  was  nothing  else  than 
the  machinery  of  lamblichus  newly  deco- 
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rated,  and  turned  from  the  discovery  of 
spiritual  mysteries  to  the  analysis  of  mat- 
ter. The  same  rites  were, for  the  most  part, 
observed  ;  they  had  only  a  different  ob- 
ject— the  knowledge  of  the  secret  powers 
of  the  fountain  and  the  herb,  of  the 
unknown  nature  and  the  different  influ- 
ences of  the  various  motions  of  the  stars, 
the  command  of  the  elements,  the  manu- 
facture of  metals,  and  the  generation  of 
clouds  and  snows  and  dews.  The  cultiva- 
tors of  this  lore  did  not  care  much  about 
laws ;  they  Avanted  to  unvail  the  essences 
of  nature,  and  possess  the  secret  of  repro- 
duction. Their  impoverished  turrets  were 
to  become  mines  as  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
as  those  of  Peru.  They  sought  from  their 
lofty  solitudes  to  display  to  the  actual 
world  the  secret  agencies  for  ever  absorb- 
ing and  reproducing  its  material  forms,  and 
lift  up  the  curtain  from  the  dread  future 
in  which  the  new-born  heir  was  destined  to 
be  engaged.  The  errand  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  sends  Puck,  of  putting  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  a  few  seconds,  which 
we,  indeed,  in  our  day  have  realized,  was 
only  a  caricature  of  the  trifling  feats  which 
these  gentlemen  averred  they  were  about 
to  accomplish.  Some  guesses  at  truth, 
the  discovery  of  some  secrets,  exaggerated 
by  the  vulgar,  supported  their  preten- 
sions. Many  facts  at  the  root  of  modern 
chemistry  rewarded  the  researches  of 
Agrippa  and  Patricius.  Paracelsus  was 
supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secrets 
of  magnetism.*  At  length,  pious  Christ- 
ians believed,  with  Tasso,  there  might  be 
magicians  quite  as  exemplary  as  he  who 
guided  the  champions  of  the  Cross 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as 
those  as  diabolic  as  Ismeno,  who  ob- 
structed them  on  their  journey  thither. 
The  superstition,  fortified  by  these  no- 
tions, lingered  till  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  even  exercised  con- 
trol over  the  rude  spirits  who  fought  out 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Neither  Rudolph 
nor  Wallenstcin  would  move  without  an 
astrologer  in  their  camps,  and  were  de- 
termined in  their  resolution  to  join  battle, 

*  The  lires  of  these  worthies,  with  an  analysis 
of  their  works,  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
under  the  appropriate  head  of  *' Theosophiste," 
constitute,  after  his  review  of  the  German  mystics, 
the  best  portions  of  his  work.  We  think,  however, 
that  when  the  Thec^ophists  were  supposed  to  have 
dealings  with  the  invisible  world,  his  account  goes 
to  estabUsh  the  fact  we  have  previously  attempted 
to  make  out,  that  they  were  only  the  victims  of  their 
own  prcpoBsessionjk 


not  so  much  by  the  dispositions  of  the 
enemy  as  by  the  brightness  or  nebulosity 
of  the  planets  in  their  vicinity.  And 
when  the  faith  for  which  those  bold  war- 
riors fought  had  died  out,  when  the 
church  and  the  allar  were  alike  derided, 
predictions  quite  as  wild  as  any  ever 
uttered  by  medieval  Archimage  found 
believers  in  the  wits  of  the  first  salons  of 
Paris;  every  drawing-room  became  an 
Ileraclea,  in  which  Mesmer  and  Cagliostro 
brought  unbelieving  crowds  to  converse 
with  the  shadows  of  the  dead  ;  and  pre- 
tensions far  more  extravagant  than  any 
either  Agrippa  or  Paracelsus  put  forward, 
found  hosts  of  believers  in  those  who  had 
shaken  the  venerable  belief  of  eighteen 
centuries  into  dust ! 

That  mysticism,  which  has  been  gener- 
ally combined  with  the  extreme  of  spirit 
ual  credulity,  should  be  found  in  alliance 
with  the  extreme  of  material  unbelief, 
need,  upon  examination,  excite  little  sur- 
prise ;  though  it  must  exact  surprise  to 
find  the  guides  of  a  nation  rudely  demolish- 
ing a  creed  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdi- 
ty, while  they  embraced  a  system  which 
not  only  would  guarantee  any  amount  of 
absurdity,  but  which  actually  began  ita 
course  by  making  far  more  extravagant 
demands  on  their  belief  than  the  hiero- 
phants  over  whose  reeking  bodies  they 
bowed  down  to  the  idols  of  the  new  faith. 
But  the  French  wits  were  not  deep 
scholars  or  patient  thinkers,  like  the  Ger- 
man. Though  proclaiming  the  social 
habitudes  and  morals  of  Greece,  they  mis- 
took its  refined  philosophy  for  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all  individual 
humanities  were  only  globules  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  world  which  was  infused 
into  them,  much  as  the  wind  is  distribut- 
ed by  the  bellows  through  the  pipes  of  an 
organ ;  and  that,  having  played  out  their 
notes  according  to  their  various  tempera- 
ments, they  promiscuously  mingled  with 
one  another  in  the  wide  ocean  of  spirit 
whence  they  first  emanated.  They  even 
materialized  that.  Each  spirit  was  a  sub- 
tilized ether,  ever  mingling,  on  the  de- 
mise of  its  outer  integuments,  with  the 
great  ocean  of  magnetic  fluid  which  ani- 
mated the  universe,  but  only  to  emerge 
under  new  forms.  Death  was  not  de- 
struction. It  was  only  the  opening  to  a 
new  material  life.  Not  an  atom  of  the  viv- 
ifying or  inactive  principle  was  lost  in  the 
process.  Why  not  then,  since  society  had 
become  degenerate,  since  a  generation  of 
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men  had  f^rown  up  with  souls  debased  by 
tyranny  and  priestcraft,  who,  if  permitted 
to  live,  would  be  certain  to  transmit  their 
obsolete  notions  to  their  children,  and 
thus  entail  a  heritage  of  slavery  upon  the 
world — why  not  tread  out  those  corrupted 
globules  and  allow  society  to  be  re-knead- 
ed under  forms  more  consonant  with  that 
general  illumination  which  was  breaking 
upon  the  world  ?  Why,  on  account  of  a 
few  momentary  spasms  to  which  the  suf- 
ferers would  doubtless  be  insensible,  permit 
the  fair  scene  of  creation  to  be  deformed 
by  hideous  chimeras  begotten  in  the  night 
of  ignorance,  and  which  were  perpetually 
poisoning  the  well-springs  of  felicity  in 
men''s  souls?  Since  earth  could  be  re- 
generated at  so  cheap  a  cost,  would  it  not 
be  the  extremest  folly  to  withhold  the 
hand,  and  entail  strife  and  misery  upon 
generations  yet  unborn,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  brought  by  this  expedi- 
tious process  to  enter  on  an  age  of  golden 
freedom?  That  fabled  time  of  which 
only  the  poets  had  dared  to  dream,  that 
Eden  which  priests  had  painted,  but  which 
no  one  but  themselves  had  yet  enjoyed, 
was  in  reality  at  their  doors,  if  they  had 
only  courage  to  grasp  it.  If  no  other 
motive,  at  least  kindness  to  the  unregener- 
ated  themselves,  since  they  could  not  be 
argued  out  of  their  delusions,  should  lead 
the  beneficent  to  resolve  them  into  the 
vital  ocean  of  being,  that  they  might 
emerge  under  purer  forms,  and  find  them- 
selves guests  at  the  Olympian  tables  of 
restored  humanity.  So  argued  the  mild 
Danton  and  the  clement  Marat.  The 
jails  were  crowded  with  victims.  The 
tnmbrel  cart  was  loaded ;  the  guillotine 
glutted.  Under  the  flambeau  of  sensuous 
mysticism,  the  reign  of  terror  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  reign  of  mercy ! 

This  Jacobin  application  of  the  mundane 
theory  of  the  soul  was  certainly  one  whic^ 
Seneca,  a  devout  believer  in  it,  never 
dreamt  of.  But  there  is  another  phase  of 
the  doctrine  which,  though  not  so  revolt- 
ing, is  quite  as  riotous  and  extravagant, 
and  which  is  even  now  playing  a  part  des- 
tined to  be  not  a  mere  monolocrue  in  life's 
drama  but  a  permanent  filature  of  the 
scene.  If  we  imagine  this  circumambient 
soul  which  is  perpetually  mingling  seg- 
ments of  its  substance  with  material  forms, 
to  be  the  divine  intelligence,  we  shall  get 
that  deification  of  humanity  which  formed 
the  paramount  belief  of  the  Persian  mys- 
tics of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  play- 1 


!  ing  such  an  important  rdle  in  the  German 
;  philosophy  of  the  present  day.     But  un- 
'  der  this  aspect  the  vivifying  principle  be- 
j  conies  spiritualized ;  man  becomes  identi- 
fied witii  God.     Hence  every  theological 
system  contained  reflex  rays  of  the  divin- 
ity.    Each    was  equally  true.     Varieties 
of  faith  were  only  diversity  of  mediums 
I  through  which  the  same  light  streamed. 
'  Thus  the  same  principle  which  had  led  the 
French  to  reject  all  religions,  in  the  hands 
;  of  the  Pereian  and  the  Teuton  equally  led 
i  to  their  admission.     As  the  exponent  of 
this  philosophy,  Mr.  Vaughan  takes  the 
j  American    essayist,    Mr.   Emerson,    and 
I  joins  with  him  a  certain  Angelus  Silesius, 
who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
whom  the  disciples  of  Fichte  dug  up  some 
years  ago,  and  presented  to  the  world  as 
an  extraordinary  specimen  of  a  true  phi- 
losopher.    With  these  gentlemen,  and  the 
opinions  they  represent,  are   confronted 
Bustami,  Juneid,  and   Jelaleddin  Rumi, 
Persian  Sufis,  with  whom,  we  dare  say, 
Mr.  Emerson,  nor  indeed  poor  Angelus, 
were  he  alive  now,  would  care  to  own  the 
slightest  acquaintance.     In  order  that  the 
likeness  may  be  more  fully  borne  out,  we 
will  introduce  Fichte  to  his  Moorish  cous- 
ins, and  could  we  afford  room,  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  admitted  his  Eng- 
lish interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  the  hon- 
ors of  this  select  society.     As  Jelaleddin 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his 
two  colleagues  even  so  early  as  the  ninth, 
it   may  be  as  well  to   observe  the  vast 
strides  in  advance   philosophic  opinion  is 
making,  when  some  of  the  leading  think- 
ers in  the  first  capitals  of  Europe  can  build 
up  a  famous  reputation   by  giving  their 
admirers  no  other  insight  into  man's  des- 
tiny than  a  string  of  oracular  utterances 
which  a  few  Mohammedan  wizards  were 
esteemed  mad  for  pronouncing  some  seven 
hundred  years  ago. 

"  It  was  not  enough  for  Bustami  to  de- 
clare," writes  ISIr.  Vaughan,  "  that  the 
recognition  of  our  personal  existence  was 
an  idolatry,  the  worst  of  crimes.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  to  maintain  that  when 
man  adores  God,  God  adores  himself.  He 
claimed  such  an  absorption  in  his  panthe- 
istic deity,  as  identified  him  with  all  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  would  say :  'I  am  a  sea  with- 
out bottom,  without  beginning,  without 
end.  I  am  the  throne  of  God,  the  word 
of  God.  I  am  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israel ;  I 
am  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  I '    If  Epipha- 
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nius  is  to  be  believud,  the  Messfllians  were 
a  sect  chargeable  with  the  same  folly." 

"  A  reference  to  Emerson's  Bsfiay  on 
Ilistaiy  Tenders  such  profes-siona  perfect!  j 
credible.  Bustanii  and  the  Messalians  be- 
lieved with  him  that  '  there  ia  one  mind 
common  to  all  individual  men.'  They  find 
in  him  their  interpreter,  when  he  aays; 
'Who  has  access  to  this  univereal  mind 
is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  (or 
thia  IS  the  only  eovereien  i^ent.'  Emer- 
eon  couches  their  creed  m  modero  rhymes, 
as  he  sings  exultant: 

"  'T  am  owner  of  tha  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  slara  and  Ihosolsryear, 

Of  Csci'.tr'B  hand  &nd  Plato's  brain ; 

or  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakspeare's  strain.' " 

And  Angelus  Silesius,  though  he  dis- 
owned the  doctrine  of  complete  identifi- 
oation,  writes  much  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
"  God  in  my  nature  is  involved,  as  I  in  the  di-  , 
1  help  to  make  his  being  up  as  much  as  be  does 


[JODuarj, 

perfect,  adore  my  own  perfect.  I  am 
somehow  receptive  of  llie  great  soul,  and 
thereby  I  do  overlook  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  and  feel  them  to  be  the  fair  acci- 
dents and  effects  nliich  change  and  pass." 
So,  speaking  of  the  contemplation  of  tta- 
tiii'e ;  "  I  become  a  transparent  eye  ball. 
I  am  nothing.  I  sec  all  the  currents  of 
llie  universal  being  circulate  thi'oiigh  me  ; 
I  am  part  or  particle  of  God." 

Angelus,  too,  says,  in  virtue  of  his  ideal 
son ship : 

"  I  BTu  as  great  as  God,  and  ho  as  Rmall  an  I ; 
lie  can  not  nic  surpass,  or  I  beneath  him  lie. 
tiod  can  not  without   mo   endure  a  inoment'a 

Were  I  to  be  destroyed,  ho  must  give  up  tha 
ghost" 

After  these  extracts  the  reader  will 
be  quite  prepared  for  the  passage  which 
Mr.  Vaughan  quotes  from  Fcrridoddin 
Attar,  who  died  in  the  second  or  third  do- 
cadc  oftlie  fourteenth  century: 


Pichte  avers :  "  The  interest  which  man 
feels  in  himself  is  swallowed  up  in  the  af- 
fection of  the  law ;  this  atfection  <lestroys 
all  inclination,  all  love,  and  a1t  desire. 
Man  has  but  one  thing  needfnl,  not  to  dC' 
Bpisc  him»>clf ;  beyond  this  he  wills  nothing,  i 
neudsnothing,  and  can  use  nothing.  Thou  i 
hast  no  need  of  any  thing  beyond  thyself ;  | 
not  even  of  a  God;  for  thoi  art  thine' 
own  God,  thine  own  salvation,  and  thine  i 
own  liedeemer." *  And,  again :  "He 
who  dweilcth  in  love  dweileth  in  God,  I 
and  God  in  him.  It  is  only  man's  reflec- 1 
tioo  which  first  estranges  him  from  this,  , 
^od,)  which  is  his  own  proper  being,  and  ■ 
no  foreign  being,  and  which  strives 
throughout  a  whole  manifold  infinity  to 
lay  hold  of  that  which  he  himself  is,  and  i 
remains  now  every  where  and  for  ever."t  I 

Emei-son,  in  a  similar  spirit,  not  only 
makes  his  own  God,  but  expanding  self 
to  universality,  falls  down  and  worships.  ■ 
"  The  simplest  person,"  writes  Emer)*on,  i 
"  who  in  hb  integrity  worehips  God,  be-  ■ 
comes  God  ;  yet  for  ever  and  ever  the  in- 
fiux  of  this  better  and  universal  self  is  new 
and  unsearchable."     Again  :    "  I  the  im- 

•iK*  Amceituny  itm  ttligtn  Leben,  odir  dU  JU- 
kgion^ehre.     VorleBong,  Tit 
^  Ibid.    Vorlesnng,  i. 


All   are  within  thee?     The   ninth   heaven  art 

And  from  the  spheres  into  this  roar  of  time 
DidKL  fall  ercwhile.     Thou  art  tha  brush  that 

painted 
The  hues  of  all  this  world— the  liglit  of  lift 
I  That  rsyed  its  glory  on  the  nothingness." 

I      The  following  passage  from  Jelaleddin 
[  brings  the  principle  of  Spinozism  to  the 

I  verge  of  extravagance : 

"  Are  we  fools,  we're  God's  captivity. 
Are  wc  wise,  wc  are  his  promenade. 
Are  we  sleeping,  we  are  drunk  with  God, 
Are  we  waking,  then  wo  are  h\s  heralds. 
I      .\re  we  weeping,  then  his  clouds  of  wrath. 
Arc  we  laughing,  Hashes  of  bis  tuTc." 

But  Ficlite's  words  are  only  a  more  phi- 
losopliical  e.\pression  of  the  same  thought. 

"The  writer  looks  upon  his  vocation  as 
ihe  divine  will  with  regard  to  Iminniiity  ; 
he  looks  npon  its  practice  as  the  divine 
ivill  with  regard  to  himself;  lie  rocog- 
ni/.es  in  himself  one  of  the  material  organs 
through  wliicli  God  communicates  himself 
ivith  reality.  lie  who  is  governed  by 
this  idea,  ha:::  in  it  lost  his  own  personality, 
and  has  no  longer  remaining  any  feeling 

■  Die  K'tlur  di'  SrhulcT.     Torloa  viii. 
ThH  mode  of  Mcntifiing  man  with  the  dcitj  li 
conneclcd  with   tbo   pnnciple   of  holy  iniiilTeiTQcO 
.  which  formed  the  diatinguishing  feature  of  Quietism. 
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These  wild  opinions  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Pantheistic  expression  of  the  Gnos- 

This  is  all  the  more  singular,  as  Molinos  and  Ma- 
dame Gnyon,  though  they  kept  clear  from  the  coast 
of  Pantheism,  yet  allowed  that  perfect  souls  when 
tfaey  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  became  iden< 
^ed  wiUi  God.  Mr.  Vaugban  opens  his  court  of 
Persian  mysticism  with  a  female  Mohammedan  saint, 
who  is  the  Tory  impersonation  of  Madame  Guyon. 

**  By  the  sick  bed  of  Rabia  stood  two  holy  men. 
One  of  them  said,  *  The  prayers  of  that  man  arc  not 
sincere  who  refuses  to  bear  the  chastening  strokes  of 
the  Lord.'  The  other  went  beyond  him,  saying,  *  He 
is  not  »ncere  who  does  not  rejoice  in  them.'  Rabia, 
detecting  something  of  self  in  that  very  joy,  sur- 
passed them  both,  as  she  added,  *  He  is  not  sincere 
who  does  not,  beholding  his  Lord,  become  totally 
nnconscious  of  them.*  On  another  occasion,  when 
questioned  concerning  the  cause  of  a  severe  illness, 
she  replied,  *  I  suffered  myself  to  think  on  the  de- 
lights of  Paradise,  and  therefore  my  God  has  pun- 
ished me.'  She  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  What  is  the 
Kaaba  to  me?  I  need  only  God.'  She  declared 
herself  the  spouse  of  Heaven — described  her  will 
and  personality  as  lost  in  God.  When  asked  how 
she  had  reached  this  state,  she  made  the  very  answer 
we  have  heard  a  German  mystic  render.  *  I  attained 
it  when  every  thing  I  had  found  I  lost  again  in  God.'  " 

We  think  it  is  Saidi  who  describes  his  reconnoiter 
with  a  houri,  who  held  in  one  hand  a  vase  of  water 
and  in  the  other  a  pan  of  fire.  When  the  poet 
asked  the  reason,  the  n^mph  said  she  bore  the  water 
to  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell,  and  the  fire  to  con- 
sume heaven,  that  men  might  be  induced  to  love 
God  without  either  hope  or  fear.  Angelus  Silesius 
has  something  to  the  same  purpose : 

**  Self-loss  finds  God — ^to  let  God  also  go. 
That  is  the  real,  most  rare  abandonment." 

"  Not  fully  God's  is  he  who  can  not  live 
Even  in  hell,  and  find  in  hell  no  hell." 

And  Jelaleddin  Rumi  thus  describes  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  whose  will  is  lost  in  God : 

"They  deem  it  crime  to  flee  from  destiny, 

For  destiny  to  them  brings  only  sweetness ; 

Welcome  is  all  that  ever  can  befall  them, 

They  and  their  kingdom  lie  in  God's  divineness. 

To  pray,  '  0  Lord  !  turn  bock  this  trouble  from  me  I' 

They  count  an  insult  to  the  hand  that  sent  it. 

Faithful  they  are,  but  not  for  Paradise, 

God's  will  the  only  crowning  of  their  faith ; 

And  not  for  seething  hell  flee  they  from  sin, 

But  that  their  will  must  serve  the  will  divine. 

It  is  not  struggle,  it  b  not  discipline 

Wins  them  a  will  so  restful  and  so  blest ; 

It  is  that  God  from  his  heart  fountain  ever 

Fills  up  their  jubilant  souls." 

Had  Rumi  been  giving  a  poetic  version  of  Moli- 
nos' guide  to  a  devout  life,  he  could  not  have  de- 
scribed the  principles  in  that  work  with  greater  suc- 
cinctness. The  pith  of  all  that  Madame  Guyon  ever 
wrote  Ls  in  his  lines.  With  the  asceticism  of  the  Sufi 
doctor,  the  philosopher  of  Boston  or  his  colleagues  of 
Berlin  have  of  course  little  in  common ;  yet  passages 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  cites  from  Emerson,  as  well  as 
many  in  Rclite,  show  that  from  the  principle  of  iden- 
tification alone,  apart  from  all  idea  of  self-abne- 
gation, much  may  be  drawn  similar  to  the  above. 


tic  form  of  mysticism.  It  is  the  old  Per- 
sian creed  tninsmuted  into  the  modern 
form  of  unbelief.  But  there  is  another 
form  of  unbelief  into  which  Platonic  mys- 
ticism enters,  and  which  in  some  measure 
constitutes  its  abiding  spirit,  that  which, 
while  it  maintains  the  transcendence  of 
God  above  the  \miverse,  as  well  as  his  im- 
manency in  it,  would,  by  placing  the  un- 
derstanding in  conflict  with  the  intuitive 
faculty,  reduce  the  external  world  to  a 
mere  shadow  ;  and  by  reducing  the  world 
to  a  shadow  merely  existent  to  man's  sens- 
uous organism,  would  invest  with  sub- 
stantial forms  whatever  chimeras  his  law- 
less imagination  might  impress  upon  his 
consciousness  as  worthy  to  take  the  place 
of  the  universe  he  had  destroyed.  It  is 
that  ideal  mysticism  which,  by  erecting  a 
distinction  between  the  judgment  and  the 
reason,  between  the  laws  of  finite  and  ab- 
solute thought,  would  open  a  passage  to 
the  wildest  credulity,  through  the  door 
of  the  most  absolute  skepticism.  Tliere  is 
nothinjy  so  absurd  which  such  a  svstem 
may  not  be  brought  to  accept ;  nothing, 
however  reasonable,  which  it  may  not  be 
brought  to  exclude.  It  may  admit  every 
religion  as  equally  true,  or  reject  all  as 
equally  false,  or  admit  any,  even  the  most 
mysterious,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest.  It  has  conducted  the  saint  from  the 
top  of  his  pillar  to  heaven.  It  has  attempt- 
ed to  cast  down  the  believer  from  the 
elysium  of  his  hope  into  the  abyss  of  de- 
spair. In  Shelley  it  formed  the  Pantheistic 
poet's  dream ;  in  Malebranche  the  theory 
of  the  devout  priest.  The  French  seers 
lost  sight  of  this  elastic  principle  in  mate- 
rializing the  mundane  soul,  but  the  Per- 
sian Sufis  introduced  it  into  their  Panthe- 
ism from  its  Alexandrine  source,*  from 
which  source  it  migrated  to  the  Germans, 

*  "  According  to  the  Koran,"  Mr.  Vaughan 
writes,  "Mohammed  once  soared  heavenwards  to 
such  a  height  that  Gabriel  could  not  overtake  him, 
and,  far  off  below,  appeared  to  the  Prophet  no  larger 
than  a  sparrow.  Jelaleddin  compares  the  heart, 
the  divine  principle  in  man  (the  spirit  in  his  psychol- 
ogy) to  Mohammed,  and  the  understanding  to  Gabriel. 
Names  and  words,  he  says,  are  but  nets  and  shackles. 
The  senses  and  the  lower  powers,  nourished  by  forms, 
constitute  the  mere  foster-mother  of  our  nature. 
The  intuitive  faculty  is  a  ray  of  deity,  and  beholds 
essence.  .  .  .  We  must  accompany  the  Sufi  to 
his  highest  point  of  deification,  and  in  that  transcend- 
ental region  leave  him. 

**  On  earth  thou  see^st  his  outward,  but  his  spirit 
Makes  heaven  its  tent ;  and  all  infinity. 
Space  and  duration  boimdless,  do  him  sCt  v&vo.' 
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and  developed  itself  into  a  Pantheism  quite 
as  startling  as  that  of  the  Persian,  when  the 
French  like  a  bomb-shell  descended  among 
them,  not,  indeed,  to  drink  at  the  well- 
spring  of  their  divine  intoxication,  but  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  their  conception  of 
the  mundane  theory,  and  to  plunder  their 
domains.  The  features  of  the  old  philoso- 
phy are  distinctly  legible  in  the  new.  Each 
step  of  the  transition  may  be  traced.  The 
philosophy  of  Ilcgel  and  Schelling  is  only 
a  development  of  that  of  Fichte,  as  that 
of  Fichte  is  of  the  categories  of  Kant. 
Each  has  its  groundwork  in  the  absolute 
intuition  of  Plotinus.  From  the  Neo- 
platonists  to  Malebranche,  from  Mide- 
branche  to  Berkeley,  from  Berkeley  to 
Kant,  the  high  road  lies  open  to  the  for- 
tress of  the  Neo-platonists  again.  The 
spirit  of  Platonic  mysticism  having  merged 
itself  into  a  lofty  idealism,  wakes  up  after 
a  sleep  of  fourteen  centuries  to  do  battle 
with  Christianity  again ;  but  it  rises  with 
the  scars  of  the  wounds  which  Justin  Mar- 
tyr  and  Teitullian  inflicted  upon  it  in  the 
old  conflict,  and  would  fain  seek  renewed 
strength  in  disguising  itself  under  new 
forms,  like  the  spirit  of  Satan  when  he 
roamed  about  the  walls  of  Eden  about  to 
encounter  his  old  foes  with  whom  he  had 
once  been  in  alliance.  The  w^orld  is  sup- 
posed to  have  drunk  of  the  waters  of  ob- 
livion. A  cup  of  that  beverage^  of  which 
tlie  Brahmins  suppose  every  soul  to  drink 
on  entering  into  a  new  body,  with  a  view 
to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  its  previous 
state  of  mortality,  has  been  pressed  to  the 
lips  of  men.  They  are  invited  to  see  in 
the  revival  of  the  old  light  a  new  dawn 
destined  to  conduct  at  once  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Tnith,  and  clear  up  those  awkward 
enigmas  which  have  so  long  harassed  hu- 
manity.    It  is  only  by  examining  this  pro- 

"  Again,  Said,  the  servant,  thus  recounts  one 
momiDg  to  Mohammed  the  ccstaey  he  has  enjoyed : 

*^  *■  As  flies  a  lance, 
Grazing  a  buckler^s  rim  ;  a  hundred  faiths 
Seemed  then  as  one ;  a  hundred  thousand  years 
No  longer  than  a  moment     In  that  hour 
All  past  eternity  and  all  to  come 
Was  gathered  up  in  one  stupendous  now.* 

*^  Quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  extracts  Em- 
erson laments  that  we  do  not  oitener  realize  this 
identity  and  transcend  the  limited  barriers  of  our  in- 
finite being.  Time  and  space,  he  adds,  are  but  in- 
verse measures  of  the  force  of  the  souL  A  man  is 
capable  of  establishing  them  both. 

**  *  The  spirit  sports  with  time : 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretdi  an  hoar  into  eternity.*  '* 


raising  visitant  rather  over-curiously,  and 
by  stripping  oflf  his  outer  integuments  that 
we  discover  it  to  be  the  very  specter, 
with  his  magic  lenses  new  trimmed,  that 
sought  to  frighten  Christianity  in  the  third 
century,  and  that  we  have  been  invited, 
as  Mr.  Vaughan  phrases  it,  to  forsake  the 
antiquated  Faul  and  John  for  the  anti- 
quated Plotinus.  To  render  the  delusion 
more  complete,  Novalis  strove  to  recon- 
cile this  modern  revival  of  the  Alexan- 
drine system  with  the  medieval  fiiith,  and 
girded  himself  up  for  a  life-long  effort  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  mis- 
sion which  the  pseud o-Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita  accomplished  some  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago.* 

But  if  we  can  not  recount  any  great 
feats  which  have  attended  the  polemical 
feuds  of  modern  idealism,  if  it  has  proved 
but  the  revelation  of  an  old  scarecrow  to 
the  Church,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  it  accomplished  in  tougher  fields  of 
wai-fare.  It  was  essential  that  the  mun- 
dane theory,  which  made  the  French  as 
reckless  of  their  own  lives  as  they  were 
of  those  of  their  nighbore,  should  be  met 
by  a  principle  which  converted  the  roar  of 
the  conflict,  the  sabre's  gash,  the  whistling 
of  the  cannon  shot,  the  pain  of  the  gaping 
wound,  the  hoisting  of  the  engineer  into 
the  air  by  the  explosion  of  his  own  or  of 
the  enemy's  petard,  into  so  many  spectral 
illusions,  soon  to  fade  into  the  invisible, 
and  to  emerge  in  other  forms,  like  the 
smoke  which  hovered  o'er  the  field  of  car- 
nage. The  French  materialism  had  reached 
its  height  cotemporaneously  with  the  ideal 
fury  of  the  German.  The  armies  of  both 
nations  were  recruited  from  all  ranks. 
The  intellectual  spirit  of  the  epoch  must 
have  deeply  impregnated  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  any  influence  with  their 
colleagues,  and  whose  example  was  likely 
to  prove  an  incentive  to  the  rest.  That 
spirit  must  have  administered  a  far  more 
powerful  narcotic  than  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  fife  when  going  into  action. 
Germany  poured  forth  her  schools  into  the 
blood-stained  field.  Her  professors  min- 
gled and  died  in  the  conflict.  What  a 
strange  phantasmagoria  life  must  have 
appeared  to  those  dark  masses,  as  thej 
watched  each  other's  camp-fires  all  night, 
or  in  the  cold  gray  mora  girded  on  their 
arms  and  crossed  swords  in  murderous 
combat.      It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  in 

*  See  Die  OirittianittU.  oder  Europe, 
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which  two  philosophies  tried  their  rela- 
tive strength  in  steeling  the  hearts  of 
men,  when  political  events  put  arms  into 
their  hands,  and  blent  their  ranks  in  ago- 
niiing  strife.  Upon  the  plains  of  Bautzen 
and  Leipsic  the  material  went  down :  the 
ideal  triumphed. 

In  those  dark  days  two  fair  forms  were 
seen  gliding  from  capital  to  country,  from 
country  to  sea,  now  making  their  home  in 
the  fastnesses  of  Switzerland,  now  indulg- 
ing in  reveries  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
according  as  the  rattle  of  war  rolled  off  in 
the  far  distance,  and  the  smiling  angel  of 
peace  beckoned  them  to  her  green    do- 
mains.    One  was  the  daughter  of  the  min- 
ister whose  unfortunate  budget  first  wrapt 
Europe  in  the  flame.     She  was  a  widow, 
and   because  she  wielded  an  intellectual 
scepter  which  commanded  the  hearts  of 
men,  was  content  to  remain  so.  .  She  had 
repolsed  Gibbon,  even  while  a  young  man. 
She  had  rejected  the  flattering  addresses 
of  Calonne.     Yet,  like  her  two  royal  cous- 
ins, Catherine  and  Elizabeth,  of  material 
qucenship,  she  was  disposed  to  have  in- 
dulged in  ties  which  marriage  only  ought 
to  have  sanctified.     The  other  was  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  the  wife  of  a  di- 
plomatist ;  yet  she  contrived  to  evade  her 
hard  lot,  fell  in  love  ^vith  an  oflScer,  and 
carried  her  paramour,  disguised  as  a  foot- 
man, round  every  capital  in  Europe.  Both 
plunged  into  scenes  of  dissipation   with 
reckless  gayety,  yet  affected  solitude  with 
a    hermit's    devotion.     They    were    the 
guides  of  ^hion  by  their  discriminating 
taste ;  they  were  the  guides  of  thought  by 
the  quickness  of  their  conceptions.     From 
the  ball-room  and  the  parade  these  frail 
beauties  carried  their  ascendancy  into  the 
9alon  of  the  wit,  the  studio  of  the  artist, 
the  laboratory  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
bureau  of  the  politician.     The  one  wrote 
novels,  in  which  she  endeavored  to  trans- 
mute the  gross  materialism  of  her  country 
into  an  ideal  faith,  pure  as  the  breathings 
of  a  saint's  love,  yet  fraught   with  the 
golden  luster  of  the  sensuous  creations  of 
Greece.     The  other,  an  emanation  of  the 
&r  North,  cast  by  nature  in  a  tall  and 
commanding  mould,  wrote  novels  in  which 
the  visions  of  the  Druid    and  the  sage 
Vera  mingled  with  the  more  vulgar  ex- 
periences of  earth,  and  by  which  she  at- 
tempted to  hold  mankind  in  awe  by  ora- 
cular utterances  from  the   other   world. 
Her  French  cotemporary  introduced  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  allied  with  the  most 


beautiful  forms  of  the  old  world,   and 
tinged  with  the  mild  hues  of  a  gentle  as- 
ceticism,  into  the   cottage.     The    other 
connected  the  sacred  religion  of  the  spirit 
wuth  the  more  Judaic  forms  of  Christian- 
ity, and  earned  it  into  the  palaces  of  kin^s. 
Herself  became  the  awful  prophetess  who 
announced    the    dread    future    to   man. 
When  the  remnants  of  those  gaunt  armies 
were  collected  in  Paris,  when  the  roar  of 
the  conflict  had  ceased,  the  rapt  form  of 
the  Northern  Sibyl  with  flowing  locks, 
her  tall  presence  set  off*  by  the  graceful 
imdulations  of  a  long  white  robe,  was  the 
most  conspicuous  amidst  this  galaxy  of 
wits,   statesmen,  kings,  and  di[)lomatists 
who  assembled  to  join  her  in  prayer,  and 
receive  from  her  lips  an  insight,  not  only 
into  the  nature  of  the  next  world,  but  into 
the  future  of  this.     Musical  was  the  voice 
of  the  declining  beauty  as  she  crowned 
the  earth  with  a  millennium  of  peace :  but 
the  flute-like  tones  suddenly  changed  to 
thunder,  and  her  veins  extended,  as  she 
announced  to  quivering  royalty  the  return 
and    the  overthrow  of  the    busy  spirit 
who  had  just  embarked  for  Elba.     The 
realization  of  that  dread  prediction  estab- 
lished h^r  mission.     She  dictated  to  the 
kings  of  Europe  the  principles  of  absolute 
theocracy,  according  to  which  their  people 
should  be  governed.     The  result  was  the 
Holy  Alliance.    The  reader  will  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  in  De  Stael  the  spirit  of 
that  Aspasia  who  instructed  Pericles,  as 
it  might  wake  up  after  a  fitful  dream  of 
centuries  amid  the  cloistered  ruins  of  the 
Rhineland  ;  and  in  the  authoress  of  Vale- 
ria a  Cumean  sibyl,  who,  though  invested 
with  Christian  forms,  would  have  found  a 
more   congenial   mission  in  the   cave  of 
Trophonius.     Mysticism  in  De  Stael  os- 
cillated between  the  extremes  of  skepti- 
cism and  credulity.     In  Madame  Kriiden- 
er  it  passed  from  the  depths  of  democracy 
to  the  silmmit  of  despotism. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate.  We  have 
traced  the  course  of  mysticism,  not  so 
much  as  it  is  written  in  books,  but  in  the 
world's  history  and  in  the  heart  of  man. 
We  have  shown  that  all  its  forms  are  but 
combinations  of  three  principles,  the  Ori- 
ental, the  Judaic,  and  the  Platonic.  That 
the  Oriental  and  Platonic  are  in  a  great 
measure  corruptions  of  the  Judaic ;  but 
that  these  have  seldom  united  with  their 
parent,  though  they  have  frequently,  both 
m  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  united  with 
each  other.  We  have  shown  that  the  turpi- 
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tude  of  the  material  principle  has  formed 
the  basis  of  asceticism  in  each.  That  this 
notion,  far  more  limited  in  the  Judaic,  act- 
ed as  a  counterpoise  when  it  run  wild  in  Ori- 
entalism and  introduced  its  vagaries  into 
Christianity;  that  it  raised  a  more  determin- 
ed reaction  in  Pelagius,  whose  views,  after 
being  mystified  by  Abelard  to  suit  the 
notions  of  his  time,  have  found  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  modern  Socinian  Ra- 
tionalists ;  that  in  the  East  the  reaction 
against  the  same  ])rinciple8,  which  pro- 
duced Mohammedanism  on  the  stage,  led 
to  the  revival  of  the  old  mythology,  under 
the  aspect  of  a  new  spirit-world  ;  that  the 
Platonic  mysticism,  in  spite  of  that  reac- 
tion, had  the  same  effect  upon  the  Mosque 
as  upon  the  Church  ;  and  after  introduc- 
ing into  both  a  lofty  idealism,  combined 
with  the  forms  of  that  spirit- world  to  lead 
men  back  to  the  reveries  of  Plot  in  us.  We 
have  shown  that  all  intercourse  with  the 
spirit- world,  in  whatever  font  of  mysticism 
cast,  has  been  accomplished  at  the  expense 
of  resolute  abstraction  from  the  material ; 
that,  as  Zoroaster  had  his  cavern  and 
Numa  his  grot,  so  Mohammed  had  his  cave, 
and  the  monk  his  cell,  the  magician  his 
turret,  the  hermet  his  solitude  ;  .that,  if 
we  place  human  nature  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  we  must  look  for  excep- 
tional agencies ;  but  that,  as  such  agencies 
have  generally  given  voice  and  personal 
entity  to  deep-seated  prepossessions,  they 
may  be  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
seer  by  his  own  imagination.  And  what 
is  the  Tnoral  of  this  ?  It  is  that  man  is 
never  to  disregard  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  complex  nature  in  examining  any  sys- 
tem that  may  be  presented  for  his  accept- 


ance ;  that  the  accordance  with  his  belief 
of  the  harmonious  expansion  of  the  powers 
of  his  being  is  a  test  that  can  not  be  slight- 
ed with  impunity  ;  that  he  will  ever  seek 
in  vain  to  raise  one  half  of  his  nature  to 
glory  by  grinding  the  other  half  to  dust ; 
that  there  is  a  strict  correlation  between 
the  natural  and  divine  economy ;  that  the 
combinations  of  the  spiritual  world,  like 
those  of  the  natural,  are  reducible  to  a 
few  elements ;  that  all  error  is  the  excess 
of  some  truth,  as  truth  is  generally  found 
in  stripping  off  the  external  disguises  of 
some  error ;  that  by  the  perpetual  germi- 
nation or  collapse  of  systems,  which  are 
the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  world 
is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  juvenes- 
cence ;  that,  as  old  errors  are  perpetually 
reproducing  themselves  under  new  forms, 
it  IS  the  function  of  man  to  insure  the 
law  of  progress  by  bringing  those  forms 
more  in  unison  with  the  lofty  aspi rations  of 
his  nature,  until  the  errors  themselves  bo 
come  volatilized  into  the  pure  ore  of  truth. 
All  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
dead  or  living,  are  bound  together  b^ 
closer  ties  of  speculative  opinions  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  That  fatalism  which 
the  Indian  believes  written  by  Bramma 
upon  the  sutures  of  his  skull,  forms  the 
leading  impulse  of  the  remarkable  man 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  emerged  from  .an 
attic  in  a  back  street  of  Leicester  square 
to  lake  possession  of  the  first  throne  in 
Europe.  It  also  forms  a  leading  tenet  of 
the  man  no  less  remarkable  who  believes 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  proclaim  the  unity 
of  Italy  from  the  summit  of  the  Qnirinal. 
The  mysticism  of  Rienzi  was  a  dream ;  let 
us  hope  in  the  present  instance  it  will 
prove  a  reality.  J.  D. 


Till!  New  Planet. — ^M.  Le  Verrier  considers  the 
new  planet  discovered  by  M.  Lescarbault  to  be  one 
seventeenth  of  the  bulk  of  Mercury,  which  is  much  too 
small  to  account  for  all  the  perturbations  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  concludes  that  it  performs  its  journey  round 
the  sun  in  nineteen  days  seven  hours,  and  that  half 
the  major  axis  of  its  orbit  is  equal  to  0.1427,  taking 
half  the  mcyor  axis  of  the  earth^s  orbit  as  unity.  On 
account  of  its  limited  orbit,  it  would  never  be  more 
than  eight  degrees  from  the  sun,  which,  with  its  fee- 
ble light,  will  account  for  its  not  having  been  ob- 
served before.  M.  Le  Verrier  expects  that  this 
small  body  forms  one  of  a  group  of  planets  which 
remain  to  be  discovered. 


The  Delhi  Crystal  Throne. — A  Calcutta  letter 
says:  **The  famous  crystal  throne  which  Shah 
Jehan  counted  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
splendid  trophies  which  adorned  his  palace,  has 
.  been  sent  to  England  in  the  Saladin.  But  little  is 
known  of  its  history  prior  to  its  havinsj  come  into 
his  possession.  Subsequently,  on  the  taking  of  Delhi 
by  the  Mahrattas,  they  made  a  great  effort  to  destroy 
it  by  fire,  but  succeeded  only  in  injuring  its  appear- 
ance, the  heat  to  which  it  was  subjected  haiing 
caused  it  to  crack  and  open  out  in  seams.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  mass  of  rock  crystal,  two  feet  io 
height  by  four  in  diameter,  and  is  shaped  like  a  80& 
cushion,  with  tassels  at  the  comers.'* 
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'TIS  THE  HEART  THAT  MAKES  THE  HOME. 


Yov  praise  the  Homes  of  England,  and  your 

earnest  glance  is  bent 
On  a  cottage  £at  you  deem  to  be  the  cottage 

of  content ; 
Aroand  the  porch  how  lovingly  the  rich  red 

roses  cling, 
How  sweetly  *mid  the  orchard-trees  the  birds  in 

concert  sing ! 
Tou  picture  the  fond  husband,  and  the  fair  and 

gentle  wife, 
Bat  do  you  boast  a  magic  glass  to  view  their 

inner  life  ? 
If  storms  of  angry  strife  assail  that  scene  of 

light  and  bloom. 
Vain  is  its  sylvan  beauty — ^'tis  the  heart  that 

makes  the  home. 

Anon  we  journey  on  our  way — ^the  air  blows 

fresh  and  free, 
Ton  goodly  dwelling  looks  upon  the  deep  and 

boundless  sea; 
Well  must  its  owners  love,  you  say,  the  votive 

waves  to  greet, 
That  cast  bright  sea- weed  and  gay  shells  as  trib- 
utes at  their  feet 
But  have  they  gifls  of  purer  kind— of  nobler, 

better  worth  ? 
Does  true  affection  bring  its  stores  to  cheer  the 

social  hearth  ? 
If  not,  their  eyes  in  languor  o*er  the  wondrous 

sea  may  roam, 
XJnheedful  of  its  glories — 'tis  the  heart  that 

makes  the  home. 

The  owners  of  the  stately  hall  that  now  attracts 

your  sight, 
Are  welcoming  a  courtly  throng  within  their 

walls  to-night 
Tis  but  a  fair  *'  dissolving  view"  that  mom  will 

soon  dispel — 
Yes,  soon  the  music  will  be  hushed,  the  guests 

will  say  fiirewell ; 


Then,  when  the  household  group  remain  'mid 

dying  lamps  and  flowers, 
Will  they  with  fevered  restlessness  recall  those 

festal  hours. 
Each  reading  in  the  others*  eyes  a  tale  of  weary 

gloom? 
If  so,  their  gold  is  worthless — ^tis  the  heart  that 

makes  the  home. 

Come,  I  will  show  you  happy  homes  amid  the 

city's  din : 
Discord  and  strife  may  reign  without,  but  love 

abides  within. 
They  are  not  graced  with  works  of  art,  rare 

flowers,  or  warbling  birds, 
Yet  are  they  rich  in  pleasant  thoughts,  kind 

smiles,  and  gentle  words. 
Perchance  their  inmates  may  depart  another 

home  to  find, 
Yet  will  they  cast  no  longing  glance  on  that 

they  leave  behind ; 
The  tranquil  spirit  of  content  they  feel  will 

surely  come 
To  cheer  their  future  dwelling — ^'tis  the  heart 

that  makes  the  home. 

Our  home  below  should  typify  the  home  we 

seek  above : 
How  shall  we  gain  the  blessing  ?    We  are  told 

that  "  God  is  love :" 
Each  to  the  humblest  dwelling-place  the  graces 

may  impart 
Of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit— of  a  true  and  tender 

heart 
Forbearance,  kindness,  patience,   trust — these, 

these  shall  prove  our  stay, 
When  youth    declines,   when    pleasure  palls, 

when  riches  pass  away ; 
And  though,  beyond  our  calm  abode,  we  gaze 

on  mists  and  gloom, 
Sweet    peace  shall  shine  within  it  —  'tis  the 

heart  that  makes  the  home. 


Thx  total  population  of  Russia  is  79,000,000.  The 
lower  orders,  serfs,  petty  traders,  and  artisans,  form 
t  total  of  53,500,000;  the  nobles  and  the  higher 
pdlda  of  traders  about  1,000,000. 

The  population  of  Siberia,  including  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  and  Orenburg,  is 
4,000.000. 

VOL.  U.— No.  1. 


What  justice  and  reason  could  not  obtain,  a  revo- 
lution has  accomplished — a  prodigious  revolution 
which  has  filled  Europe  with  astonishment  by  the 
almost  providential  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ao 
compliithed,  and  excited  its  admiration  for  the  1I1*«- 
trious  warrior  whose  glorious  exploits  recall  all  *J^t 
poetry  and  history  can  relate. 
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LIGHT      OUT      OF      DARKNESS. 


I  HAD  not  been  blind  from  my  birth. 
Sitting  alone,  in  the  utter  darkness,  my 
closed  eves  could  make  pictures.  I  could 
call  bacK  glories  of  nature  and  glories  of 
art,  blue  sky,  and  wind-swept  fields,  and, 
above  all,  dear  faces,  £ices  whose  very 
memory  lightened  my  night-time — my 
father,  my  gentle  mother,  my  young, 
dark-eyed  brother.  There  was  another, 
too,  not  of  our  blood,  whose  face  I  saw 
oftener  than  any.  This  was  strange,  for 
Leona  Ashland,  the  daughter  of  my 
mother's  most  intimate  friend,  was  but  a 
child  of  ten,  six  years  younger  than  my- 
self. She  was  very  dear  to  me,  however. 
She  had  been  in  and  out  of  our  house  as 
familiarly  as  a  daughter.  She  was  the  pet 
of  every  one  save  me ;  but  child  as  she 
was,  my  own  feeling  for  her  was  too  ten- 
der and  reverent  to  admit  of  gay  famil- 
iarity. I  had  never  heard  any  one  call  her 
beautiful ;  but  to  me  her&ce  always  seem- 
ed that  of  an  angel.  I  used  to  tremble, 
lest,  some  day  of  summer,  God  should 
give  her  wings,  and  we  should  see  her  no 
more  for  ever,  her  features,  framed  in  those 
long  brown  curls,  seemed  so  spiritual,  so 
delicate  !  When  I  looked  into  her  thought- 
ful eyes,  at  school  or  at  church,  life  seemed 
a  hoUer,  a  more  earnest  thing.  But  the 
time  came  when  I  could  see  them  no 
longer. 

For  fifteen  years  the  world  had  been 
visible  to  me,  with  its  beauty,  its  ntystery, 
its  romance.  Then  darkness  began  to 
steal  gradually  over  me.  It  was  a  whole 
year  before  the  last  ray  of  light  had  fad 
ed.  I  was  stone-blind  at  sixteen.  I  was 
thankful  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  stroke. 
Day  after  day  I  had  sought  in  vain  for 
some  cherished  object  of  vision.  Once  it 
had  been  the  blue  range  of  the  far-off 
hills ;  again  the  fanfiliar  outline  of  a  dis- 
tant tree.  After  a  time  the  darkness 
came  nearer.  Day  after  day  some  tender 
grace  would  fade  out  from  a  beloved 
face,  and  I  could  only  reproduce  it  in  my 
fancy.    At  length  I  seemed  to  dwell  in  a 


world  of  shadows.  Shapes,  whose  dim 
outlines  I  could  only  &intly  catch,  floated 
by  me:  but  still  I  could  tell  day  from 
night ;  still  heaven's  blessed  light  was 
welcome.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
anguish  of  desolation  when  the  last  ray 
was  gone — when  they  told  me  the  middfnr 
sun  was  shining  clear  and  bright,  and  j^ 
alas !  sat  in  blindest,  deepest  midnight — 
no  light,  no  hope  ? 

I  had  so  much  to  give  up !  It  was  jiot 
alone  the  joy  of  sight,  the  dear  faces,  the 
beautiful  world ;  but  all  my  high  hopes, 
my  plans  for  the  future,  my  ambition,  my 
pride.  I  had  meant  to  be  a  student.  I 
had  had  visions  of  fame.  There  were 
months  of  stormy,  surging  discontent  be- 
fore I  could  settle  calmly  down  to  my 
destiny.  I  secluded  myself  even  from 
those  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  The  yerr 
sound  of  their  voices  maddened  me,  for  it 
made  more  intense  the  longing  to  look 
upon  their  faces.  Day  after  day  I  sat 
alone  in  my  room,  where  I  had  besought 
them  not  to  come  to  me. 

Sometimes  my  mother,  who  loved  me 
more  than  ever  in  my  sorrow  and  my 
helplessness,  would  steal  into  the  room 
and  sit  for  an  hour  beside  me  in  silence. 
She  was  so  still  I  could  scarcely  hear  her 
breathe ;  but  I  knew  that  at  these  times 
she  wept  much.  Once,  in  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  maternal  tenderness,  she  folded 
her  arms  around  me  and  drew  my  head 
to  her  bosom.  "  Oh,  my  child  I"  she 
cried,  "my  dear  child,  be  comforted! 
Believe  that  there  is  something  left  in  life, 
or  this  blow  will  kill  us  both." 

But  my  rebellious  spirit  would  7iat 
struggle  with  its  despair,  even  though  I 
felt  that  it  was  breaking  my  mother's 
heart. 

Once — and  I  think  this  did  me  more 

food  than  any  thing — Leona  came  to  me. 
he  had  so  long  entreated  to  see  me,  that 
at  length  my  mother  consented.  She 
came  m  alone.  I  knew  her  footstep  ha 
^oon  as  it  crossed   the  threshold;  but 
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iiid  not  speak.  She  came  to  my  side. 
She  laid  her  hand,  her  little  chilii's  hand, 
upon  mine.  I  knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had 
seen  it,  the  sorrowful  pity  with  which  her 
eyes  were  liiled  to  my  face.  She  seemed 
striving  to  gather  self-command  enough 
to  speak  calmly.  At  length,  low  and 
quiet,  yet  earnest,  her  words  fell  upon  ray 
ear :  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Allen,  the  rector  says  God 
knows  just  what  is  best  for  every  one ! 
He  is  our  Father ;  and  he  does  not  love  to 
make  us  sorry.  This  is  the  passage  Mr. 
Green  told  me  to  say  to  you  :  '  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'  " 

Her  childish  voice  had  deepened  as  she 
recited  the  words  of  inspiration.  Then 
she  turned  to  leave  me ;  but  I  detained 
her.     Already  she  had  comforted  me. 

"  How  came  Mr.  Green  to  tell  you  to 
say  that  to  me  ?"  I  asked. 
"  You  are  not  vexed,  Mr.  Allen  ?" 
"  No :  I  am  grateful.     I  only  wished  to 
know  how  it  happened." 

*'*'  He  was  at  our  house,  last  night ;  and 
he  spoke  of  you.  He  pitied  you  very 
much ;  but  he  said  you  had  a  great  deal 
left  in  life  yet,  if  you  would  not  despair. 
^Vfter  a  while  mother  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  told  him  you  had  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
something  to  make  you  feel  better.  Then 
he  said  I  might  repeat  that  verse  to  you. 
Does  it  do  you  good  ?" 

"Much  good,  blessed  child!  Your 
words  have  helped  me  more  than  you  can 
ever  know." 

She  left  me  then.   I  did  not  strive  to  keep 
her.    I  felt  the  need  of  solitude  to  receive 
reverently  the  light,  brighter  than  earthly 
dawning,  which  was  rising  upon  my  spirit. 
Her  words  had  thrilled  me,  as  if  they  had 
dropped   downward  from    some  angel's 
lips,  leaning  over  the  far-off  bastions  of  the 
celestial  city.     "A  great  deal  left  for  me 
yet  in  life !"     And    as  I  repeated  those 
words  my  blessings  seemed    to  rise  up 
before  me  and  reproach   me.     For  me, 
Agur's  prayer  had  been  answered.     I  had 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  but  a  compe- 
tence was  mine  in  my  own  right,  which 
would  secure   me   against  want.     I  had 
lieahh  and   strength,  and  many  friends. 
The  paths  about  our  little  village  were  all 
iamihar  to  me.     I   could  traverse   them 
withont  a  guide;  I  could  feel   the  free 
winds  sweep  my  brow  ;  I  could  inhale  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  flowers ;  I  could  hear 
the  beloved  voices  of  home.    Verily,  God 


had  not  forsaken  me.  I  had  been  willfully 
shutting  his  mercies  out  of  my  heart.  I 
knelt  now,  and  thanked  him  for  what  had 
been  left — prayed  him  to  teach  me  to  bear 
patiently  the  loss  of  what  had  been  taken. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  supper  I  rose 
and  went  quietly  down  stairs.  They  gave 
no  noisy  greeting  to  the  son  who  had  not 
sat  beside  them  there  since  the  spring 
flowers  had  blossomed,  though  now  the 
summer  lay  green  and  luxuriant  upon  hill 
and  woodland.  But  I  understood  my 
father's  welcome — the  unuttered  tender- 
ness which  deepened  my  mother's  voice — 
the  eager  grasp  in  which  my  brother 
Richard  held  my  hand.  I  found  my. plate 
and  my  chair  in  their  old  place.  After 
that  I  never  secluded  myself  from  them 
again. 

When  supper  was  over  I  went  out  to 
go  to  evening  prayers  at  the  church.  I 
had  not  thought  I  could  ever  go  there 
again.  I  had  dwelt  morbidly  on  the  curi- 
osity with  which  the  congregation  would 
look  at  me.  I  never  thought  of  that  now. 
God  had  opened  the  eyes  of  my  spirit.  I 
went  there  to  thank  him  for  this  great 
mercy.  I  had  never  before  been  so  deep- 
ly thrilled  with  the  church  music.  Hear- 
ing seemed  to  me  like  a  new  sense. 
Through  il  I  drank  in  deep  draughts  of 
pleasure.  I  had  sat  in  the  choir;  and 
when  prayers  were  over  I  entreated  the 
organist  to  play  for  me  again.  Soon  we 
became  fast  friends.  I  think  that  my  en- 
thusiasm pleased  him,  for  twilight  after 
twilight  found  us  alone  in  the  church,  with 
only  the  little  boy  who  blew  the  bellows — 
John  Cunningham  playing,  and  I  listening 
and  drea?ning. 

But  I  soon  felt — I  think  an  intuitive 
sense  of  power  revealed  it  to  me — that  the 
organist  was  no  artist.  Sometimes  I 
longed  to  sweej)  him  off  the  stool,  and  in- 
terpret with  iny  own  fingers  the  music 
that  was  in  ray  soul.  This  idea  that  I 
could  be  a  musician  dawned  upon  me 
slowly ;  but  day  by  day  the  sense  of  power 
strengthened. 

At  length  I  asked  him  to  let  me  trv. 
I  think  he  was  astonished.  My  soul  was 
flooded  with  harmony.  Wild,  sweet 
strains  came  to  me  like  the  whispers  of 
angels.  From  that  night  I  was  the  mas- 
ter and  he  my  pupil.  Sometimes  I  would 
persuade  my  brother  to  go  with  me  to  the 
church  ;  and  then,  for  hour  after  hour,  the 
organ  would  indeed  be  the  voice  of  my 
soul.    I  breathed  out  in   music  all  the 
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dreams  of  my  long,  dreaming  boyhood 
before  the  one  stern  stroke  had  come, 
under  which  I  bowed  ray  head  and  rose 
up  a  man.  God  was  very  merciful.  With 
this  resource  I  could  never  be  entirely 
lonely — wholly  desolate. 

When  I  was  twenty-one,  John  Cun- 
ningham had  left  Ryefield,  and  I  had 
been  chosen  the  organist  of  our  village 
church.  It  was  ray  business,  for  which  a 
small  salary  was  paid  me.  This  was  all  I 
was,  all  I  ever  could  be ;  but  I  was  con- 
tent. 

My  brother  was  in  college.  He  was 
taking  my  place;  he  would  realize  my 
early  dreams.  The  world  called  him  a 
brilliant  young  man.  At  home  there  was 
little  change,  save  that  Leona's  light  foot- 
fall less  often  crossed  our  threshold.  For 
some  years  she  had  been  at  school  in 
Boston.  In  the  vacations  she  came 
home  ;  and  then  I  could  toll  by  her  voice 
that  she  was  good  and  innocent  as  ever. 
The  next  spring — it  was  winter  now — her 
schooldays  would  be  over.  At  last  the 
time  came.  Oh,  how  joyfully  I  welcomed 
her,  though  I  scarcely  knew  why  her 
presence  seemed  so  infinitely  precious! 
We  wandered  together  into  the  fields, 
and  she  told  me  how  fresh  and  green  the 
grass  was  springing  under  foot — how  blue 
and  bright  was  the  May-time  sky.  I 
could  smell  the  bloom  of  the  fruit-trees, 
which  were  dropping  their  fragrant  blos- 
soms in  our  path.  She  never  wearied  of 
making  all  things  visible  to  me.  She 
would  tell  me  how  the  mist  was  lying 
white  and  purple  in  the  valley — how  the 
far  hazy  hills  were  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  and,  seeing  with  her  eyes,  I  scarce- 
ly realized  that  I  was  blind. 

But  this  dream  also  had  an  awakening. 
Mv  brother  Richard  came  home.  He 
had  finished  his  course  at  the  universitv 
with  high  honors ;  and  his  advent  in  Rye- 
field  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  parties, 
and  picnics,  and  merry-makings,  in  which 
I  could  not  join,  and  which  took  Leona 
from  my  side.  I  heard  from  all  quarters 
the  praises  of  my  handsome,  manly 
brother,  lie  was  only  nineteen  now  ;  but 
he  was  six  feet  tall,  ami,  tliey  said,  looked 
much  older.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  wit  and  his  manly  graces  were 
making  sad  havoc  with  the  hearts  of  the 
village  girls.  Already  over  my  soul  had 
begun  to  steal  a  presentiment  of  sorrow. 

1  think  my  brother  loved  me  very 
much.    He  had  always  made  me  his  con- 


fidant. One  night  he  came  to  my  room, 
and  said,  with  a  hesitation  which  seemed 
very  singular  in  his  frank,  fearless  nature, 
that  he  had  something  to  tell  me.  Then 
he  talked  of  indifferent  subjects  for  a 
while;  and  at  length,  suddenly — alaa,  it 
seemed  to  me  pitilessly ! — ^the  blow  fell. 
He  loved  Leona  Ashland  I  Oh,  Heaven 
pity  me  !  God  have  mercy  on  me  I  I 
knew  in  that  moment  that  I  too  loved 
her :  I — blind,  helpless  fool  that  I  was ! — 
had  made  her  my  idol.  I  had  not  known 
before  what  was  the  spell  which  bound 
me  to  her ;  or,  rather,  I  had  resolutely 
closed  my  heart  against  the  conviction. 
The  vail  was  ruthlessly  rent  away.  I 
could  not  choose  but  look  on  my  own 
stupid  imbecility.  A  voice  in  my  soul 
mocked  me.  It  cried:  "You  —  you 
cowardly  idiot  I — you  thought,  did  you, 
to  darken  her  life  by  fasteninj^;  yourself 
upon  her  ?  a  blind,  helpless  shadow  !  Too 
thought  that  young  girl  could  love  you — 
that  girl  radiant  with  youth  and  hope, 
and  all  the  glory  and  brightness  of  life ; 
before  whose  feet  the  future  stretches 
out,  green,  and  fresh,  and  smiling  !  You 
thought  you  could  win  her  !  Selfish  I  in- 
sensate !  mad !" 

I  bade  the  voice  cease  its  npbraidingg. 
I  shut  my  ears  against  it,  and  desired  my 
brother  leave  the  room.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  harsh  and  stern 
with  him.  He  had  a  generous  temper. 
I  do  not  think  he  blamed  me.  He  re- 
proached himself,  rather,  for  speaking  to 
me  of  a  love  from  which  my  misfortune 
had  shut  me  out  for  ever.  Begging  me 
to  forgive  him,  he  went  out. 

I  shut  the  door  behind  him.  I  locked 
it.  The  key  turned  with  a  sharp  cliok. 
Then  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the 
fioor,  as  a  traveler  might  prostrate  him* 
self  before  the  poison-wind  of  the  desert* 
Lying  there,  this  fierce,  scorching  simoon 
swept  over  me.  Unkno\ni  to  myself  I 
had  been  cherishing  one  sweet  flower  in 
my  heart,  watering  it,  day  and  night, 
with  the  dew  of  hope.  It  lay  there  now, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  its  buds  blighted, 
its  fair  blossom  withered. 

Blind,  helpless  idiot !  So  the  voice  in 
my  heart  had  called  me.  Ay !  but  the 
blind  idiot  could  love.  Who  else  could 
pour  such  wealth  of  tenderness  on  one 
who  could  never  grow  old  to  his  sight- 
less eyes — whoso  brow  would  alw.ays  be 
smooth — whose  hair  would  never  lose  its 
brightness — whose  eye  would  never  grow 
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dim,  becanse  for  ever  he  could  clothe  her 
with  the  fiiir  garment  of  his  fancy  ?  And 
a  new  voifce  in  my  heart  answered :  "  I 
am  worthy,  for  I  love." 

With  those  words  strength  came  to 
me ;  and  I  rose  up,  and  stood  erect  in  my 
darkened  world,  lonely  and  grief-stricken, 
bat  still  a  man. 

I  was  not  one  to  inflict  my  sorrow  upon 
others.  I  strove  to  go  out  into  the  world 
with  a  checrfiil  face.  But  I  listened  with 
tremulous  eagerness  to  every  inflection  of 
Leona's  voice  when  she  talked  with  my 
brother.  I  knew  she  must  love  him  ;  but 
there  was  a  curious  fascination  in  watch- 
ing how  this  passion  would  spring  up  in 
her  pure  heart — how  the  tenderness, 
which  could  never  be  for  me,  would  grow 
into  her  beloved  voice.  Day  after  day 
it  seemed  to  me  to  become  full  of  a 
^eeter  pathos.  Richard  was  constantly 
by  her  side.  Often  tliey  roamed  together 
over  the  fields.  Sometimes  they  asked 
me  to  go  with  them ;  but  I  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  intrude.  I  always  refused.  Once 
or  twice,  when  I  had  dc(;lined  going, 
Leona  insisted  on  remaining  with  me. 
Then  she  would  be  so  cruelly  kind  to  me, 
read  to  me,  talk  to  me,  bewilder  me  with 
torturing  glimpses  of  an  impossible  hap- 
piness. Then  Richard  would  come  back 
with  a  floral  offering — a  spray  of  honey- 
anckle,  or  a  bunch  of  wild  roses  ;  and,  sit- 
ting beside  her  afterwards,  I  smelt  all  day 
the  fragrance  of  his  flowers  upon  her 
bosom. 

One  night  she  asked  me  if  she  might 
go  along  with  me  to  evening  prayers,  as 
*he  used  before  Richard  came.  It  was  a 
pleasant  walk,  that  half-mile  between  our 
house  and  the  church,  in  the  summer 
wrnset,  with  the  trees  over  our  heads,  all 
odorous  with  bloom.  There  was  a  cu- 
rious joy,  which  was  more  than  half  coni- 
poanded  of  pain,  in  knowing  that  she 
was  by  my  side,  in  feeling  the  light  pres- 
wre  of  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

When  the  services  were  over  she  ask- 
ed me  to  stay  a  liltle  longer,  and  play  for 
her,  as  I  had  often  done  before.  Hitherto, 
stgnch  times,  she  had  chosen  the  tunes; 
bat  now  the  fever  fit  of  inspiration  was 
apon  me.  I  poured  forth  the  story  of  my 
hopeless  love.  I  used  no  w'ords,  but  the 
masic  explained  itself.  It  thiilled,  it 
trembled,  it  pleaded,  it  despaired,  it 
struggled,  it  hoped ;  then,  as  if  for  the 
dead,  it  wailed,  and  died  out,  at  last,  in 
A  long,  helpless  cry  of  sorrow.    I  heard 


Leona  sobbing.  She  stood,  at  a  little 
distance,  alone  in  the  darkness.  I  left  my 
seat.  I  went  to  her,  and  took  her  hands. 
In  the  darkness  she  laid  her  tender,  pity- 
ing arms  around  my  neck.  I  felt  her  wet 
cheek  against  my  own.  Alas  I  I  knew  the 
language  of  that  silent  caress.  She  loved 
Richard  ;  but  with  all  the  fullness  of  her 
angelic  nature  she  pitied  me.  She  would 
be  my  sister. 

No  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us. 
We  went  out  of  the  church,  and  went 
home,  under  the  night  and  the  trees. 

Soon  after  tins  Richard  was  obliged  to 
leave  us  for  two  or  three  weeks,  on  some 
business  for  my  father.  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  declared  his  love  previous 
to  his  departure.  I  watched  Leona's 
voice  jealously  for  signs  of  sorrow ;  but  it 
was  clear,  and  full  of  music  as  ever.  In- 
deed, I  thought  it  more  joyous  than  was 
its  wont.  I  said  to  myself:  "  How  certain 
she  must  be  of  his  love,  to  bear  his  ab- 
sence so  calmly!  The  joy  of  knowing 
that  he  is  her  own  for  ever  makes  her 
insensible  to  sorrow." 

Oh,  how  kind  she  was  to  me  during 
those  two  weeks !  It  was  almost  like  the 
old  days  before  Richard  came,  save  that 
a  barbed  arrow  was  rankling  in  my  heart. 
The  unconscious  hope  I  had  cherished  in 
those  other  days  could  never  come  back 
again. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  Richard's 
return.  Leona  was  with  us.  Frankly, 
as  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal,  she 
talked  of  the  pleasure  there  would  be  in 
having  him  back  again.  At  noon  he 
came. .  With  eager  step  he  entered  the 
room,  but  his  voice  trembled  when  he 
spoke  to  Leona.  I  could  only  tell  by  that 
token  how  his  heart  thrilled  to  be  once 
more  by  her  side.  She  was  not  demon- 
strative. The  voice  with  which  she  re- 
plied to  his  greeting  was  very  quiet ;  but 
I  had  never  known  Richard's  manner  so 
eager,  so  restless,  as  that  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  we  three  were  alone  in 
the  long  parlor.  I  sat  at  one  end  among 
the  shadows.  Richard  and  Leona  were 
at  the  other,  where  the  moon — ^for  I  heard 
them  talking  of  it — shone  in  at  the  open 
window.  Perhaps  Richard  thought  I 
could  not  hear,  or  that  I  slept.  He  did 
not  know  what  a  second  sight  hearing 
is  to  the  blind.  Not  a  murmur,  not  a 
quiver  of  their  voices  escaped  me.  It 
seems  that  he  had  never  told  her  of  his 
love    before.    He  poured  it  forth  now 
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with  passionate,  fervid  eloquence.  I  lis- 
tened breathlessly  for  her  answer ;  I  held 
tight  to  the  chair  where  I  was  sitting  ;  I 
commanded  every  nerve  to  do  its  duty ; 
I  bade  my  self-control  be  vigilant  at  its 
post ;  I  would  bear  the  torture  without  a 
moan.  I  waited  to  hear  her  low  words  of 
love.  Her  voice  fell  on  my  ear.  Hush, 
rebellious  heart  I  thou  hadst  no  business 
to  throb  so  wildly. 

"  I  can  not,"  she  says ;  "  oh,  I  can  not ! 
I  thought  you  knew — I  thought  you  must 
have  known — "  And  here  the  tender, 
troubled  voice  breaks  up  into  pitiful  sobs 
as  she  beseeches  him  to  leave  her — only  to 
leave  her.  Richard  makes  no  attempt  to 
comfort  her.  I  hear  him  go  out.  Then 
I  cross  the  room ;  I  kneel  at  her  feet ;  I 
tell  her  I  have  heard  all ;  and  then  a  mad 
impulse  seizes  me  :  I  pour  out  at  her  feet 
the  libation  of  my  love.  I  can  not  help 
it.  Blind,  and  poor,  and  helpless  as  1 
was,  I  had  dared  to  love  her.  I  did  not 
mean  to  tell  her.  I  knew  she  could  never 
return  it.      But  when  1  had  heard  her 

frieve  I  had  longed  so  to  comfort  her ; 
had  wanted  her  to  know  how  gladly  I 
would  die  to  give  her  peace. 

Oh!  how  can  I  tell  the  story?  She 
did  not  spurn  me.  Once  more,  in  the 
darkness,  her  tender  arms  were  laid  about 
my  neok.  For  the  first  time  1  felt  upon 
my  mouth  the  kisses  of  her  fresh,  pure 
lips.  Her  words  were  solemn  and  ear- 
nest :  "  Do  not  die  for  me.  Live !  live, 
dear  Allen !  and,  if  you  love  me,  let  me 
be  your  wife." 

When  our  betrothal  was  made  known 
there  was  a  struggle  in  my  brother's  heart. 
He  loved  me ;  he  strove  to  rejoice  in  my 
happiness ;  but  he  could  not  stay  to  wit- 
ness it.  I  who  knew  Leona's  worth  did 
not  blame  him.  He  left  home,  the  next 
week,  for  a  year  of  foreign  travel ;  and, 
three  weeks  after,  Leona  became  my 
wife. 

Our  wedding  was  a  very  simple  one. 
We  chose  to  be  married  in  the  old 
church,  at  twilight;  for  to  us  that  had 
been  the  blessed  hour  of  destiny.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  witnesses 
had  departed,  we  walked  slowly  home- 
ward under  the  trees.  Leona  told  me 
that  the  moon  was  flooding  all  things 
with  a  silver  rain  of  peace ;  and  we  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  emblem  of  our  fu- 
ture. 

My  wife  insisted  on  a  short  bridal  tour. 
She  must  take  her  blind  husband  to  Bos- 


ton. I  was  a  little  sensitive  about  expos- 
ing my  misfortune  to  strangers.  This  step 
seemed  unlike  Leona;  but  I  wished  to 
please  her,  and  I  consented. 

The  next  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
sat  alone  in  our  room  at  the  Winthrop 
House.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  my  wife ;  but 
she  could  scarcely  listen.  She  fluttered 
around  the  apartment,  arranged  and  dis- 
arranged the  furniture  a  dozen  times.  I 
had  never  known  her  so  restless.  Every 
now  and  then  she  would  drop  down  for  a 
moment  upon  my  knee,  and,  lifting  up  my 
face,  would  cover  it  with  kisses  ;  but  even 
there  she  would  not  sit  still. 

At  length  there  came  a  tap  upon  the 
door,  and  she  sprang  hurriedly  to  open 
it.  There  were  a  few  whispered  words 
with  the  new  comers;  and  then  Leona 
said  gravely :  "  My  love,  this  is  Doctor 
Williams.  I  have  heard  much  of  his 
skill ;  and  I  brought  you  here  because  I 
longed,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  have 
him  examine  your  eyes.  I  did  not  wish 
to  mention  it  at  home,  for  there  was  no 
use  in  making  any  one  else  a  sharer  of  my 
suspense." 

Doctor  Williams'  voice  was  very  kind. 
I  liked  that.  He  proceeded  gently  with 
his  examination.  For  five  minutes  I  was 
in  an  agony  of  hope.  In  fancy  I  saw 
again  earth  and  sky,  and,  dearer  still,  the 
sweet  face  of  my  bride.  Leona  held  my 
hand  tightly. 

At  length  the  doctor's  verdict  came. 
I  know  he  pitied  us  two  poor  young 
things,  looking  to  him  to  crush  or  confirm 
a  hope  as  precious  as  life.  His  voice 
trembled.  He  said,  in  low,  earnest  tones : 
"  God  soften  it  to  you !  There  is  no 
hope  I" 

He  went  out  of  the  room.  Leona 
closed  the  door  after  hifii,  and  then  came 
back,  and  threw  herself  into  my  arms.  I 
could  feel  her  heart  throbbing  tumultu- 
ously  against  my  side.  But  she  com- 
manded herself,  and  strove  to  comfort  mo. 
"My  poor,  poor  darling!"  she  said  ten- 
derly, "  can  you  forgive  me  for  disturbing 
you  with  this  vain  trial  ?  I  did  so  long 
to  know  the  worst !  I  could  not  help 
hoping  before.  Now,  we  shall  be  at  rest. 
It  will  not  be  like  a  doubtful  sorrow." 

"  And  you,  Leona,  can  you  indeed  be 
content  to  share  a  blind  man's  darkened 
life  ?" 

She  stopped  my  words  with  her  kisses. 

"  Hush,  beloved  !  I  will  be  your  light, 
your  eyes." 
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She  has  kept  her  word.  I  miss  no 
pleasant  sights  or  sounds  of  nature,  for  in 
lier  I  have  all  things.  I  do  not  even  need 
to  look  on  her  beloved  face,  for  I  see  it  in 
ray  heart  for  ever  fresh  and  young  and 
&ir.  She  was  but  a  child  when  she  first 
aroused  me  from  my  blind  despair.  She 
was  my  comforter  then :  she  will  be  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  The  two  years  since  our 
bridal  have  been  full  of  joy.  My  heart 
has  hardly  space  for  more.  And  yet 
Leona  told  me,  last  ni^ht,  at  twilight, 
with  her  glowing  f&ce  buned  in  my  bosom, 


that  I  must  find  space  in, my  love  for  a 
new  claimant.     I  am  to  be  a  father. 

A  month  ago  Richard  brought  home 
his  bride.  They  call  her  more  beautiful 
than  Leona ;  but  I  do  not  believe  so  much 
soul  looks  from  the  eyes  they  call  so  dark 
and  bright.  I  am  full  of  content.  I 
know,  when  God's  own  angels  shall  unseal 
my  vision — when,  in  the  everlasting  light 
of  heaven,  the  blind  shall  see  again — fair- 
est among  women,  feirest  and  truest,  will 
stand  by  my  side  my  God-given  —  my 
wife,  Leona. 


from   the    Dublin    Uniyersity    Magailne. 


VONVED   THE   DANE-COUNT   OF   ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
THX  DKATH  SCAFFOLD   IN   KONOENS-NTTORV. 

Kongens-Nytorv  (which  means,  liter- 
ally, "  King's  New  Market,"  though  no 
market   is  now  held   therein)  is  a  vast 
paved  place  of  an  irregular,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  a  triangular  shape,  from  which  ra- 
diate many  of  the  principal  streets  of  Co- 
penhagen.    The  night  preceding  the  day 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Vonved,  a  nu 
merous   body  of  workmen   erected   the 
deatb  scaffold.    It  could  not  be  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  place,  for  that  has  been 
occupied  for  nearly  two  centuries  by  a 
grand  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Christ- 
ian v.,  with   four  colossal  bronze  figures 
round  its  base,  emblematical  of  Wisdom, 
Bravery,  Honor,  and  Generosity.     The 
rite  selected  for  the  scaffold,  therefore, 
was  half-way  between  the  fine  old  monu- 
ment in   question   and   the   entrance   to 
Store  -  Kongcn's  Gade,   and    Ostergade. 
The  torch-lighted  operations  of  the  work- 
men afforded  an  exceedingly  impressive 
spectacle  to  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  eagerly  witnessed  them  from  first  to 
last.     A  strong  wooden  barrier,  breast- 
high,  was  first  erected,  so  as  to  inclose  a 
space  fifty  feet  square.     Within  this  bar- 
rier a  second,  precisely  similar,  was  built. 


which  inclosed  an  inner  square  of  thirty 
feet.  In  the  inner  area  was  upreared  a 
scaffold  twenty-five  feet  square,  consist- 
ing of  oak  planks,  three  inches  thick, 
firmly  bolted  down  on  massive  upright 
supporters,  with  cross-beams.  The  level 
of  the  scaffold  was  fifteen  feet  above  the 
pavement.  Every  separate  plank  and 
l>ortion  of  the  barriers  and  the  scaffold 
had  been  in  use  many  years,  and  each  be- 
ing marked  and  numbered  the  workmen 
set  them  up  very  rapidly.  Nevertheless, 
three  hours  —  from  midnight  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning — of  unintermitting 
labor  were  consumed  ere  the  last  plank 
was  secured  in  its  place.  Then  a  curtain 
of  coarse  canvas,  painted  black,  was  af- 
fixed all  round  the  edges  of  the  scaffold, 
and  reached  down  to  the  pavement.  Next 
the  terrible  Wheel  was  set  up  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  scaffold,  and  covered  for 
the  niijht  with  a  shroud  of  black  canvas, 
througli  which  its  form  was  horribly  dis- 
tinct. All  needful  present  preparation 
was  now  concluded,  ^the  statue  of  Christ- 
ian V.  being  already  built  up  with  planks 
to  protect  it  from  the  possibility  of  injury,) 
and  the  workmen  were  dismissed.  The 
hundred  torches,  which  had  cast  a  lurid, 
hideous,  and  almost  unearthly  glare  on 
the  dismal  apparatus  of  death,  and  on  the 
pale  and  excited  faces  of  the  spectator, 
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were  suddenly  extinguished,  but  a  com- 
pany of  foot  soldiers  Kept  guard  all  night 
around  the  outer  barrier. 

Many  hundreds  of  spectators  never 
quitted  Kongens-Nytorv  at  all,  but  clus- 
tered as  closely  around  the  barner  as  the 
guards  would  permit,  determined  to  se- 
cure good  places  for  the  fearful  anticipat- 
ed spectacle ;  and  these  enlhnsiastic  and 
provident  individuals  in  most  instances 
had  their  pouches  well  stocked  with  solid 
and  liquid  refreshments,  which  they  occa- 
sionally consumed  apart,  or  partook  of  in 
groups,  and  throughout  the  hours  of  dark- 
neas  they  maintained  a  never-ceasing  con- 
versation regarding  the  man  then  lying 
in  his  solitary  dungeoivin  Citadellet  Fred- 
erikshavn,  whose  death-throes  on  the  com- 
ing morn  they  had  assembled  to  witness. 
The  night  was  cold,  dark,  and  tempestu- 
ous, and  sometimes  sharp  showers  of  hail 
and  sleet  descended ;  but  nothing  damped 
the  resolution  of  the  crowd,  which,  with 
the  first  streak  of  dawn,  received  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  numbers,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  daylight  increased  so  did 
the  gathering  of  the  people.  By  seven 
o'clock  the  whole  of  Kongens-Nytorv  was 
densely  crowded  by  men  and  women,  and 
yet  others  continually  wedged  themselves 
m  from  the  score  of  different  streets  and 
avenues  leading  to  the  place. 

Soon  after  daylight  two  additional  com- 
panies of  foot  soldiers  had  been  marched 
down  to  Kongens-Nytorv  expressly  to 
preserve  a  clear  passage  from  the  scaffold 
to  the  entrance  of  Bred-Gade,  a  broad 
street  leading  direct  to  the  southern  angle 
of  the  outer  ramparts  of  Citadellet  Fred- 
erikshavn,  and  although  these  soldiei's 
stood,  with  fixed  bayonets,  almost  should- 
er to  shoulder,  they  had  much  ado  to 
keep  their  lines  unbroken. 

By  eight  a.m.  every  part  of  Kongens- 
Nytorv  was  occupied  by  a  heaving,  surg- 
ing 'mass  of  human  beings,  and  every 
window  and  every  roof  of  the  great 
houses  which  inclose  the  place,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  numerous  streets  terminating 
in  it,  and  which  therefore  commanded  a 
view  of  the  scaffold,  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Even  the  windows  of  the 
Palace  of  Charlottenburg,  and  the  Theater 
Royal,  which  are  on  one  side  of  the  place, 
were  filled  with  fiices,  and  the  spars  and 
rigging  of  the  vessels  lying  in  J^yehavn 
(a  great  canal  running  from  the  harbor 
up  to  the  place)  were  swarming  with  men 
and  boys.    Of  a  verity,  Ole  Hustru,  the 


Headsman,  was  right  when  he  assured 
Lars  Yonved  that  all  Copenhagen  would 
assemble  to  see  him  perish  on  the  scaffold  I 
Nor  were  the  multitudes  of  the  class  who 
ordinarily  flock  to  gloat  over  an  execu- 
tion. Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  were 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  numbera  of 
fair  and  dainty  dames  fluttered  their 
handkerchiefs  over  the  window-sills  of 
the  houses,  and  of  the  palace  and  theater. 
People  who  could  afford  it  had  come  from 
Funen,  and  many  other  Danish  islands, 
and  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Jut- 
land and  Slesvig,  expressly  to  behold  the 
renowned  Baltic  Rover  expiate  his  alleged 
enormities. 

Imperfect  and  wildly  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  very  powerful  yet  abortive  * 
effort  made  a  few  days  previously  to  ob- 
tain pardon  from  King  Frederick  cir- 
culated from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
most  extravagant  stories  of  the  exploits 
and  prowess  of  Lars  Vonved  were  volubly 
narrated  and  implicitly  believed. 

One  thing  was  exceedingly  remarkable, 
A  general  and  deeply-rooted  impression 
prevailed  that  although  the  King  had 
sternly  refused  to  pardon  Vonved,  or 
even  to  mitigate  his  sentence,  yet  that 
the  latter  would  escape  the  doom  assigned 
him.  Many  believed  that  the  Rover 
would,  unaided,  achieve  an  escape  far 
more  marvelous  than  any  preceding  one, 
and  others  had  an  idea,  not  altogether 
unfounded,  that  his  devoted  adherents 
would  adopt  the  most  desperate  measures 
to  save  him  from  his  tremendous  punish- 
ment, even  on  the  very  scaffold.  It  wag 
also  very  noteworthy  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  spectators  of  all  ranks  more  or 
less  openly  sympathized  with  the  con- 
demned outlaw,  and  in  their  hearts  hoped 
and  prayed  that  he  might  escape,  or  in 
some  way  avoid  his  doom.  Strange  and 
mysterious  whispers,  only  pailially  erro- 
neous, passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
the  fiict  that  Lars  Vonved  was  indeed  the 
Count  of  Elsinorc,  and  the  last  descend- 
ant of  the  illustrious  and  mighty  line  of 
Valdemar,  was  now  for  the  first  time  be- 
lieved by  thousands  who  had  hitherto 
scornfullv  scouted  the  idea.  Even  those 
who  yet  stubbornly  asserted  that  Vonved 
was  merely  an  obscurely-born  and  re- 
doubted outlaw  and  corsair,  had  heard  so 
much  of  his  consummate  seamanship,  his 
romantic  exploits,  his  valor,  his  amasdng 
personal  strength  and  prowess,  and  other 
quaities  which  invariably  challenge  the 
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admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  niulti 
tade,  that  thoy  felt  an  absorbing  interest 
in  his  fate,  and  wonld  have  rejoiced  at  his 
escape. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  a.m.  some  offi- 
cials ascended  tne  scaffold  and  removed 
the  shrond  from  the  a^vful  wheel,  amid 
the  ejaculations  of  terror  and  deep  mur- 
mnrs  of  disgust  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand spectators.  Then  the  noble  old  na- 
tional flag  of  Denmark  —  the  beautiful 
white  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  on  a  red 
field — was  planted  at  each  comer  of  the 
scaffold,  but  a  deep  border  of  black  crape 
was  around  the  flag,  and  crape  encircled 
each  flag-stafll 

Further    ominous    preparations    were 
made.     A  company  of  the  Jutland  Grena- 
diers— a  magnificent  regiment  of  picked 
men,  the  elite  of  the  Danish  army — sol- 
emnly marched  from  Bred-Gade  through 
the  passage  preserved  by  the  foot  soldiers, 
and    went  through  both  barriei-s,  taking 
up  their  position  in  the  narrow  space  of 
five  feet  between  the  inner  barrier  and 
scaflbld,   which  they  closely  suiToundcd 
and  faced,  standing  immovable  at  their 
posts,  with  fixed  bayonets.     Immediately 
after  them  came  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  Gluckstadt  heavy  dragoons,  who  slow- 
ly rode  their  great  black  Holstein  chargers 
into  the  ample  space  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  barrier,  and  in  turn  inclosed 
and  faced  the  scaffold,  drawn  swords  in 
hand.     The  company  of  infantry  who  had 
for  five  hours  kept  guard  on  the  outside 
of  the  barrier  were  now  relieved,  and 
two  other  companies  of  their  regiment 
took  their  place,  facing  the  people,  with 
bayonets  fixed.     The  unprecedented  force 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  scaffold  was  un- 
derstood and  eloquently  commented  upon 
by  the  sea  of  spectators.     Every  body  fett 
that  any  attempt  of  Vonved's  followers  to 
rescae  him  at  the  last  moment  was  uoav 
hopelessly  impossible. 

Here  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  au- 
thorities had  resolved  that  a  double  exe- 
ctttion  should  take  place  on  the  same  oc- 
GMion.  A  Portuguese  sailor  had  for  some 
time  been  lying  under  sentence  of  death 
by  decapitation  for  the  crime  of  murder- 
ing his  captain  on  board  the  ship  when 
lying  at  one  of  the  quays  of  Copenhagen. 
This  miserable  wretch  had,  through  re- 
venge or  cupidity,  or  some  other  detesta- 
ble motive,  entered  the  cabin  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  and  brutally  killed  the  sleep- 
ing captain  with  a  handspike.     Perhaps 


hardly  one  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  thou- 
sand people  now  assembled  felt  one  atom 
of  pity  for  his  doom,  and  certainly  not  one 
in  twenty  of  them  would  have  assembled 
merely  to  see  him  executed.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Portuguese  should  be 
decapitated  at  nine  a.m.,  and  that  Vonred 
should  be  broken  on  the  wheel  an  hour 
later. 

At  half  past  eight  a.m.  a  small  narrow 
Danish  wagon,  painted  black,  approached 
the  scaffold,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
huzzars.  This  open  wagon  conveyed 
the  headsman  and  two  assistants.  Amid 
the  cries  and  curses  of  the  people,  and 
loud  and  prolonged  ejaculations  of  hatred 
and  disgust,  Ole  Hustru  composedly 
mounted  the  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
scaflTold.  He  wore  the  dress  in  which  he 
invariably  appeared  in  public  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  appalling 
duties  of  his  revolting  office.  Over  his 
red,  black-seamed  trowsers,  he  had  a 
blood  red  tunic  reaching  below  the  knees, 
and  closed  in  front  with  a  row  of  buttons 
up  to  the  throat.  Three  bars  or  stripes 
ot  black  cloth,  each  about  two  inches 
wide,  were  sewn  round  the  tunic,  one  bar 
just  beneath  the  arm-pits,  the  second 
round  the  waist,  and  the  third  round  the 
middle  of  the  skirt.  His  head  was  cov- 
ered  with  a  species  of  hood  of  black  cloth, 
with  three  red  tails,  and  his  face  was 
shrouded  by  a  black  velvet  mask,  with 
openings  for  his  mouth  and  eyes;  and 
fiendishly  did  those  lurid  eyes  gleam  and 
glitter  as  he  surveyed  the  enormous 
crowd.  His  long,  sinewy,  hairy  brown 
arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder.  From  a 
red  leather  belt  round  his  waist  was  sus- 
pended, over  his  left  hip,  a  great  broad- 
bladed  knife,  in  a  sheath ;  and  the  use  for 
which  it  was  reserved  was  to  complete 
the  act  of  decapitation  in  case  the  sword 
failed  to  pei-fectly  separate  head  and 
trunk.  Rarely  indeed  had  Ole  Hustru  to 
use  this  knife. 

The  principal  assistant  of  the  Heads- 
man carried  the  leathern  bag  containing 
the  instruments  of  his  office,  which  he  had 
exhibited  the  previous  day  to  Lars  Von- 
ved.  Depositing  this  on  the  scaffold,  the 
man  and  his  companion  brought  up  from 
the  wagon  a  huge  basket  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  a  sack  filled  with  sand. 
They  then,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Headsman,  proceeded  to  make  the  final 
necessary  arrangements.  The  whole  scaf- 
fold was  strewn  with  sand,  to  render  the 
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footing  firm,  and  a  layer  of  sawdust,  sev- 
eral inches  deep,  was  placed,  for  an  obvi- 
ous purpose,  all  around  the  decapitation 
block.  This  block  was  not  a  simple 
square  of  wood,  but  a  short  upright  beam 
about  two  feet  in  height  and  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  firmly  bolted  to  the 
planking  of  the  scaffold,  and  to  it  were 
permanently  attached  several  strong  leath- 
era  straps,  with  buckles. 

The  bag  was  next  opened,  and  the 
Headsman  drew  forth  from  its  wooden 
scabbard  his  decapitation-sword  previous- 
ly described.  A  shudder  passed  through 
the  immense  multitude  at  the  first  sight 
of  this  dreadful  implement.  Ole  Hustru 
probably  enjoyed,  in  his  diabolical  humor, 
the  terror  and  repulsion  thus  inspired, 
and  placing  the  end  of  the  sword  on  the 
scaffold  he  rested  his  hands  on  either  side 
of  the  cross-guard  of  the  hilt,  and  com- 
placently and  immovably  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  condemned.  The  tall, 
gaunt,  statue-like  figure  of  the  Heads- 
man, arrayed  in  his  hideous  and  fantastic 
garb,  relieved  against  the  background  of 
the  gloomy  sky,  was  in  itself  an  object 
that  seemed  to  attract  and  rivet  all  eyes. 

In  a  brief  period  the  spectators  were 
agitated  by  the  arrival  of  another  escorted 
wagon,  which  brought  the  Portuguese 
murderer,  in  charge  of  a  superior  and  two 
subordinate  officials.  He  was  also  accom- 
panied by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — the 
chaplain  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  at 
Copenhagen.  The  condemned,  Pedro 
Laraniuez,  was  not  ironed  nor  bound,  but 
on  quitting  the  vehicle  the  officers  each 
grasped  an  arm  and  walked  him  between 
them  up  the  steps  to  the  scaffold.  Pedro 
was  quite  a  young  man,  certainly  not 
more  than  two  or  three  and  twenty,  short 
and  thickset,  and,  for  his  age,  remarka- 
bly corpulent.  His  countenance,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  was  very  placid  and  un- 
meaning, a  not  uncommon  trait,  it  is  be- 
lieved, m  the  case  of  the  most  ferocious 
miscreants ;  but  now  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  was  to  forfeit  his  life  in  expia- 
tion of  his  abominable  crime,  his  swarthy 
features  wore  an  expression  of  combined 
suUenness,  terror,  and  despair,  exceeding- 
ly painful  and  unpleasant  to  contemplate ; 
yet  he  was  periectly  alert  in  his  bodily 
movements.  From  first  to  last  he  never 
once  glanced  at  tlie  people,  nor  at  any 
thing  but  the  men  and  objects  on  the 
scaftbld.  He  had  done  for  ever  with  the 
world,  beyond  its  narrow  limits. 


i  A  few  words  were  interchanged  be- 
.  tween  the  officials  and  the  Headsman,  and 
I  the  Portuguese  and   his  confessor  were 

Eermitted .  to  walk  a  little  apart.  Pedro 
,  nclt  with  alacrity,  and  repeated  aloud, 
with  some  appearance  of  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity, a  prayer  (which  included  a  con- 
fession of  his  crime)  at  the  dictation  of 
the  priest,  who  thereupon  solemnly  laid 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  penitent,  and 
gave  him  absolution.  Pedro  then  rose, 
and  the  priest  embraced  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead,  and  on  each  cheek. 

The  assistants  of  the  Headsman  now 
seized  the  condemned,  and  passing  two 
leather  belts  round  him,  buckled  his  upper 
and  his  forearms  tightly  to  his  body. 
Pedro  seemed  inclined  to  resist,  and 
struggled  at  first,  but  the  priest  spake  a 
few  impressive  words,  and  held  up  an 
ivory  crucifix,  and  he  forthwith  yielded 
impassively  to  his  fate. 

The  Headsman  next  gave  some  brief 
directions  to  his  assistants,  and  they 
grasped  the  miserable  Portuguese,  and 
K>rced  him  to  sit  down  on  the  scaffold, 
with  his  back  close  against  the  block^ 
which  was  slightly  hollowed  in  front.  In 
this  position  the  leathern  straps  attached 
to  the  block  were  tightly  buckled  round 
Pedro's  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
movably  secure  him.  The  top  of  the 
block  reached  nearly  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  but  although  he  could  move  bis 
head  freely  his  neck  was  quite  exposed  to 
the  stroke  of  the  sword. 

For  the  last  time  the  priest  approached 
his  penitent,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
to  him,  holding  the  crucifix  to  his  pallid 
frothy  lips.  Pedro  fen'ently  kissed  the 
sacred  emblem,  and  muttered  something 
which  the  confessor  alone  heard  and  un- 
derstood. Then  the  latter,  much  agi- 
tated, stepped  backward,  his  features  pale 
and  quivering,  his  limbs  trembling,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ghastly  face  of  the 
criminal,  and  the  crucifix  upheld  in  both 
his  tremulous  hands.  The  assistants  of 
the  Headsman  and  the  prison  officials  also 
drew  back  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  and  clear 
circle  around  the  condemned. 

The  inevitable  moment  had  arrived. 
Hitherto  Ole  Hustru  had  stood  motion- 
less, with  his  huge  tawny  hands  com* 
posedly  resting  on  the  cross-guard  of  bis 
fatal  sword,  but  now  he  suddenly  started 
into  terrible  activity.  Casting  a  quick 
experienced  glance  around  —  a  glance 
which  embraced  the  scaffold,  the  barriersi 
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and  the  Place  beyond — he  grasped  his 
sword  by  the  straight,  brass-bound,  steel 
hilt,  held  it  forth  horizontally,  and  shook 
its  strong  but  finely-tempered  blade  until 
it  vibrated  to  the  broad  end,  and  emitted 
a  humming  sound.  This  was  a  feat  on 
which  he  prided  himself,  as  it  evinced 
extraordinary  skill  and  power  of  wrist. 
Then  be  strode  behind  the  bound  criminal, 
assuming  a  position  somewhat  to  the  lefl, 
and  about  five  feet  distant  from  the  block, 
gripped  the  sword-hilt  with  both  hands, 
and  swung  the  enormous  blade  upw^ard 
with  an  easy  graceful  movement,  and  held 
it  perpendicularly  aloft  at  the  full  stretch 
of  his  long  bare  arms,  whilst  he  paused 
a  sinsrle  instant  to  measure  the  distance 
with  his  eye,  and  calculate  his  stroke 
with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

Every  movement  was  stilled,  every 
voice  was  hushed,  and  a  dreadful  and  un- 
natural brooding  silence  pervaded  the 
immense  multitude  of  spectators  at  this 
a.vfiil  crisis,  and  with  bated  breath,  with 
suspended  respiration  and  strained  vision, 
they  gazed  with  a  species  of  horrible  &s- 
cination  at  the  hideous  Headsman  of 
Copenhagen.  Hitherto  the  gloomy  cano- 
py of  the  heavens  had  been  unbroken,  but 
at  this  very  moment  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  full  splendor,  and  its  bright  beams,  as 
though  in  mockery,  bathed  the  scaffold 
and  every  object  upon  it  in  golden  luster, 
and  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
breast-plates,  helmets,  and  swords  of  the 
dragoons,  flashed  dazzlingly  all  around 
that  awful  inclosure. 

For  a  very  few  seconds  did  the  Heads- 
inan^s  sword  remain  extended   at  arm's 
length.    Down  it  came,  and  once,  twice, 
thiice,  it  gleamed  round  his  head  in   a 
fiery  circle  from  left  to  right,  cutting  the 
air  with  an  audible  whizzing  sound,  and 
then  it  slantingly  descended  with  terrific 
force,  and  lo !  he  who  was  this  instant  a 
breathing  man,  whose  body  contained  an 
immortal   soul,   is    now   a    lifeless    clod. 
That  single  stroke  perfectly  severed  head 
from  trunk.     The  head  of  Pedro  Laran- 
juez  gently  toppled   forward  on  to  his 
lower  limbs,  and  rolled  over  once  or  twice 
on  the   scaffold,   whilst   a  thick    purple 
stream  gurgled  up  from  the  severed  arte- 
ries of  the  trunk. 

The  Headsman  carefully  wiped  his 
bloody  sword,  and  replaced  it  in  its 
icabbard. 

One  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  but  it 
was  regarded  by  the  spectators  with  pre- 


cbely  the  same  feelings  as  people  expe- 
rience who  witness  the  ascent  of  a  pilot- 
balloon — that  is  to  say,  as  a  mere  pre- 
liminary compared  to  what  is  to  follow. 
What  was  the  decapitation  of  a  miserable, 
stolid  wretch  of  a  murderer,  like  Pedro 
Laranjuez,  in  comparison  with  the  antici- 
pated execution  on  the  wheel  of  the  Baltic 
Rover  ?  And  so,  not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  ere  the  people  began  eagerly  to 
calculate  the  time  for  the  appearance  of 
Lars  Vonved.  Whilst  they  are  thus 
charitably  occupied,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  one  of  the  houses 
overlooking  the  scaffold. 

The  whole  of  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  house  situated  between 
Store-Kongens-Gade  and  Bred-Gade,  had 
been  engaged  by  a  party  of  strangers, 
who  expressed  particular  anxiety  to  have 
a  good  view  of  the  execution  of  the  Baltic 
Rover.  They  paid  a  very  large  sum  to 
secure  the  exclusive  use  of  the  rooms,  and 
it  is  presumable  that  two  reasons  for  this 
mateiially  influenced  them.  Firstly,  the 
house  was  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  secondly,  by  descending  to  its 
court-yard,  and  passing  some  buildings  in 
the  rear,  they  could  immediately  emerge 
into  either  of  the  adjoining  streets,  and  by 
the  broad  medium  of  St.  Annse  Plads  em- 
bark in  a  certain  boat,  manned  by  four 
trusty  seamen,  lying  at  the  quay-side  in 
the  inner  harbor.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
strangers  took  possession  of  their  sight- 
seeing rooms,  and  although  they  had  five 
great  windows  fronting  Kongens-Nytoi'v 
at  their  exclusive  service,  yet  they  only 
numbered  four  individuals. 
Who  were  they  ? 

Lieutenant  Dun  raven,  Herr  Lundt,  Mads 
Xeilsen,  and  Lods  Stav — the  latter  being 
the  gipsy  seaman  whom  Vonved  had 
spoken  of  to  the  Headsman. 

The  four  devoted  followers  and  friends 
of  Vonved  were  well  disguised,  and  on 
taking  possession  of  their  rooms  they 
carefully  locked  the  door  of  entrance,  and 
thrust  a  piece  of  cork  in  the  key-hole. 
They  next  proceeded  in  a  body  to  each 
of  the  rooms,  and  earnestly  debated  which 
of  the  three  was  best  suited  to  their  secret 
purpose.  For  a  reason  which  will  pres- 
ently appear,  remarkable  deference  was 
paid  to  the  opinion  of  Lods  Stav,  and 
when  he  decided  that  the  central  room 
was  the  one  most  suitable,  the  others 
agreed  without  a  word  of  dissent. 
The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the 
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personal  appearance  of  Dunraven,  Lundt, 
and  Mads  Neilsen,  but  the  gipsy  seaman 
has  hitherto  only  been  introduced  by 
name.  Lods  Stav  was  fifty-four  or  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  features  indi- 
cated that  he  was  a  thorough-bred  gipsy, 
although  having  been  a  seaman — a  most 
unusual  profession  for  one  of  his  mysteri- 
ous race — since  his  twentieth  year,  he 
naturally  had  a  sailor-like  appearance  in 
other  respects.  lie  was,  like  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
manhood,  Ole  Hustru,  very  tall,  slim,  yet 
muscular.  Here,  however,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Headsman  and  Lods 
Stav  ceased.  Lods  Stav,  far  from  hav- 
ing a  repulsive  and  villainous  aspect, 
h.'id  a  most  intellectually  shaped  head, 
and  a  peculiarly  noble  and  iiandsome 
countenance.  He  was  a  very  ignorant 
man,  so  far  as  the  learninsx  of  schools  was 
concerned,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  (and  the  i)Oorest  of  the  poor  in 
Denmark  can  read  and  wnte,  a  certain 
amount  of  education  being  compulsory  by 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  nomadic 
gipsies;)  but  a  phrenologist  would  have 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
at  his  massive  and  towerinff  forehead. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  only  seen 
one  head  on  the  slioulders  of  a  living  man 
which  was  equal  in  its  magnificent  intel- 
lectual development  to  that  of  Lods  Stav.* 
His  forehead  as  well  as  his  checks  were 
now,  however,  furrowed  and  wrinkled, 
and  his  once  intensely  black  hair  was  very 
gray.  In  his  early  manhood  he  must  have 
been  a  savage  Adonis,  and  even  yet,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  his  olive-brown  features  were, 
on  the  whole,  so  handsome,  so  manly,  and 
so  attractive,  that  a  fine-looking  young  man 
would  have  contrasted  badly  by  his  side. 
His  teeth  were  as  perfect,  and  his  eyes  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  When  he  laughed  — 
which  he  rarely  did,  for  he  had  long  been 
a  moody,  reserved,  and  melancholy  man — 
ho  displayed  rows  of  large,  exquisitely 
white,  and  even  teeth ;  at  all   times  his 


•  The  writer  refers  here  to  a  most  worthy  Nord- 
land  8kii)per,  named  Jacob  Strom,  in  whose  vessel 
(nine  years  ago)  ho  made  a  long  voyage,  and  at 
whoiie  house  at  Tromso,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Nordland,  he  was  a  cherished  guest.  Jacob  Strom 
(yet  alive,  it  Is  sincerely  hoped)  had  a  head  which 
was  literally  superb  and  heroic ;  and  both  his  head 
and  his  features  bore  a  marvelous  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  of  one  Shakspeare,  a  play-actor  and  play- 
writer,  and  a  "  vagabond,"  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 


black  eyes  were  brilliant,  but  when  any 
inward  emotion  excited  him  they  x^ere 
not  merely  sparkling,  they  blazed — they 
were  wildly,  fiercely  dazzling. 

The  room  which  Lods  Stav  selected,  al- 
though the  central  one,  had  only  a  single 
window,  whilst  those  on  either  side  of  it 
had  two.  This  window  was  constructed 
differently  from  the  rest.  The  other  four 
windows  were  divided  down  the  center, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  open  them 
vou  must  throw  apart  one  or  both  wings. 
The  middle  window  was  constructed  in 
the  English  fashion,  and  either  the  upper 
or  lower  half  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure. 

In  the  central  room  the  four  men  ren- 
dezvoused, and  eacli,  in  his  characteristic 
way,  exhibited  extraordinary  emotion  anil 
distress.  Lieutenant  Dunraven  gazed 
with  an  abstracted,  stony  stare  at  the 
heaving  multitudes  in  Kongens-Nytorv, 
and  every  few  moments  sighed  heavily 
and  unconsciously.  Herr  Lundt  strode 
nervously  from  end  to  end  of  the  room, 
with  his  hands  clutched  before  him,  and 
his  fair  young  features  agitated,  his  lips 
quivering,  and  his  eyes  tilled  with  burning 
tears.  Mads  Neilsen  stood  sturdily  up- 
right, immovable  as  a  statue,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  and  gazing  mournfully  down  at 
the  huge  dog  at  his  feet,  Aravang,  who 
occasionally  thrust  up  his  tawny  muzzle, 
and  received  an  unconscious  caress  from 
his  master's  homy  hand  ;  but  even  the  fe- 
rocious Aravang  seemed  perfectly  aware 
that  some  very  awful  calamity  impended. 
Mads  from  time  to  time  felt  in  his  bosom, 
and  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  dagger-knile, 
and  emitted  a  heart-broken  ejaculation, 
halt^sigh,  half-groan.  Lods  Stav  leant 
against  the  wall,  in  the  shade,  and  gazed 
with  luminous  eyes  at  his  companions,  and 
a  very  peculiar  and  inexplicable  expression 
pervaded  his  countenance.  Grief,  despair, 
and  fierce  exultation  were  all  indicated  by 
the  play  of  his  countenance. 

The  arrival  of  Pedro  Laranjuez  on  the 
scaftbld  concentrated  their  attention,  and 
they  all  silently  witnessed  his  execution. 
Lundt,  who  was  young,  and  like  many 
brave  men,  naturally  very  nervous  and 
sensitive,  and  who  also  had  never  before 
seen  a  fellow-being  violently  put  to  death, 
was  hornfied  and  much  agitated  at  the 
spectacle ;  but  it  did  not  alfect  his  three 
companions  in  the  least.  Dunraven  had 
personally  shared  in  a  score  of  desperate 
fights,  and  had  witnessed  bloodshed  and 
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death  in  so  many  forms  that  the  mere 
sight  of  a  hrutal  murderer's  decapitation 
did  not  even  qaicken  his  pulse.  As  to 
Hads  Neilsen  and  Lods  Stav,  hoth  were 
iron-nerved,  fierce,  and  savage  men,  and 
haying  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  crim- 
inal, nor  interest  in  his  fate,  they  regard- 
ed his  death  with  callous  indifference,  and 
beheld  it  with  attention  only  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  absorb- 
ing thought  of  V  on  ved's  approaching  doom 
rendered  them  inaccessible  to  any  other 
predominant  feeling. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  execution  of 
Pedro  and  the  removal  of  his  remains, 
there  was  a  surge-like  movement  of  the 
myriad  crowd.  The  cause  was  soon  appa- 
rent. Three  hundred  "slaves,"  or  con- 
victs, heavily  ironed,  in  couples,  and  se- 
cored  together,  moieover,  by  a  long  chain 
which  was  shackled  to  every  pair  of  these 
wretched  criminals,  were  marched  through 
the  close  lines  of  frowning  soldiery,  and 
made  lo  occupy  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  bari-ier  of  the  scaffold,  in 
firont  of  the  dragoons.  There  was  nothing 
very  unusual  in  this  procedure,  for  when- 
ever a  very  atrocious  offender  perished  on 
the  wheel  at  Copenhagen — especially  if 
he  himself  had  previously  been  a  "  slave" 
— it  was  customary  to  march  down  a  se- 
lect band  of  the  vilest  and  most  desperate 
of  that  class,  and  place  them  around  the 
scaffold,  that  they  might  derive  a  whole- 
some warning  from  the  execution.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  spectators,  particularly 
those  who  believed  Voiived  to  be  the 
Count  of  Elsinore,  openly  expressed  their 
disgust  and  indignation  that  this  crown- 
ing act  of  degradation  and  infamy  was  im- 
placably accorded  to  his  dying  hours  of 
torment.  As  to  the  four  devoted  follow- 
ers and  friends  of  Lars  Vonved,  they 
vented  not  a  single  ejaculation,  but  brief- 
ly exchanged  glances  of  deadly  import. 

Time  swept  on.  Like  the  ocean  after  a 
passing  squall  the  waves  of  spectators  set- 
tled down  again  into  a  tempomry  calm ; 
but  a  continuous  low  murmur,  and  occa- 
sionally a  long^  heavy,  tremulous  swell  of 
the  wedged  living  masses,  accompanied 
by  a  dirge-like  moaning,  showed  that  the 
human  sea  might  at  any  moment  again  be- 
come stormily  agitated. 

Amidst  all  this,  the  most  prominent  of 
the  myriad  figures  in  Kongens-Nytorv, 
the  Headsman  himself  appeared  the  most 
apathetic.  After  rc-sheathing  his  blood- 
warmed  Sword  of  Justice,  he  had  careful- 


ly laid  it  aside,  and  disdaining  to  take  any 
part  in  the  removal  of  the  mui-derer's 
corpse,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his 
breast  remained  motionless  as  the  neigh- 
boring bronze  statue.  The  murmurs  and 
movements  of  the  sweltering  crowd  affect- 
ed him  no  more  than  the  inanimate  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  stood,  and  the  only  sign 
of  vitality  he  evinced  was  the  restless 
wandering  of  his  keen  cniel  eyes  in  the 
direction  whence  his  next  victim  would 
appear. 

At  length  a  strange  sound  arises  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  square,  and  with  elec- 
tric rapidity  it  swells  along  to  the  barriers 
of  the  scaffold,  whence,  as  from  a  common 
center,  it  radiates  in  every  direction,  and 
moans  and  murmurs  deepen  into  an  audi- 
ble yet  still  under-toned  roar,  such  as  the 
troubled  ocean  emits  prior  to  its  waves 
being  lashed  into  thundering  fury  by  the 
advent  of  a  tropical  hurricane. 

Ole  Hustru  pricks  his  ears,  like  a  hound 
at  the  fii'st  note  of  the  hunter's  bugle  call ; 
he  unfolds  his  arms,  and  taking  two  huge 
strides  across  the  scaffold,  gazes  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bred-Gade.  A  devilish  smile 
wreathes  his  features  beneath  the  black 
velvet  mask,  and  turning  round  he  calmly 
and  carefully  looks  about  him  to  ascertain 
that  every  needful  preparation  for  the 
coming  tragedy  is  finally  made.  Vulture- 
like, he  scents  from  afar. 

A  mounted  officer  of  superior  rank  is 
seen  pressing  towards  the  scaffold,  and 
other  glittering  horsemen  are  in  his  train. 

"  They  are  coming !  Vonved  is  com- 
ing !"  cries  a  voice,  echoed  by  ten  thou- 
sand ;  and  to  and-fro  sways  the  multitude ; 
and  shouts,  oaths,  groans,  ejaculations, 
screams,  curses,  prayers,  ascend  and  blend 
in  one  horrible  uproar. 

"  The  hour  has  come  !  "  hoarsely  ejacu- 
lated Lieutenant  Dun  raven,  with  blanch- 
ed cheek,  and  quivering  lip,  and  bloodshot 
eye,  turning  towards  his  comrades,  each 
of  whom,  in  his  way,  testified  intense 
emotion. 

A  mute  yet  peremptory  motion  of  Dun- 
raven's  hand  as  he  fixed  an  impressive  gaze 
on  Lods  Stav,  succeeded ;  and  the  gipsy 
seaman,  without  a  word,  as  he  stood  rigid- 
ly upright,  curved  his  hand  over  Ins  shoul- 
der and  drew  forth  by  the  but-end  a 
double-barreled  rifle  which  he  had  hither- 
to kept  concealed  by  carrying  it,  barrel 
downwards,  betwixt  his  jacket  and  his 
shirt  and  wide  seamxm's  trousers. 
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Dunraven,  and  Liindt,  and  Mads  Neil- 
aen  gazed  absorbingly  at  their  comrade  as 
the  latter  instantly  proceeded  to  load  the 
weapon,  measuring  each  charge  of  fine 
powder  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety, 
and  ramming  home  down  the  barrels  a 
heavy  ball  infolded  in  greased  linen. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !"  groaned  Lundt,  **  and 
is  it  indeed  come  to  this  at  last  ?" 

"  Av,  the  hour  has  come !"  retterated 
Dunraven,  in  a  tone  of  acutest  anguish 
and  despair.  "  The  last  of  the  Valderaars 
must  be  shot  like  a  dog  on  a  felon's  scat- 
fold  to  save  him  from  a  worse  doom.  'Tis 
his  own  command — 'tis  our  sworn  duty. 
We  kill  to  save  him  from  worse  than 
death." 

Lods  Stav  completed  his  loading,  and 
then  looked  at  Dunraven  as  though  await- 
ing an  order. 

"Art  thou  ready?"  demanded  the 
Lieutenant. 

"  Ready." 

"  And  dost  thou  swefir  thine  aim  shall 
not  fail  ?" 

"  If  I  plant  my  bullet  one  inch  wide  of 
the  point  I  aim  at,  stab  me  to  the  heart 
ere  the  smoke  has  wafted  from  the  muz- 
zle," calmly  answered  Lods. 

"  I  tcill  /"  muttered  savage  Mads  Neil- 
sen,  clutching  the  haft  of  the  dagger-knife 
in  his  bosom. 

"  I  know  thy  wondrous  skill,"  resumed 
Dunraven ;  "  but  tell  me,"  added  he,  in 
a  tone  of  slight  misgiving,  *'  may  not  thy 
heart  fail  thee  and  thy  hand  tremble  at 
the  moment  when  thou  thinkest  whom 
thou  art  about  to  put  to  death  ?" 

"  Lieutenant,  I  shall  think  of  nothing 
but  that  I  am  obeying  his  own  command, 
and  my  hand  will  be  firm  as  the  steel  it 
grasps." 

"  Remember !"  warningly  cried  Dunra- 
ven, "  it  must  be  instant  death.  No  mere 
wounding  —  no  torture  —  but  let  certain 
death  leap  forth  with  the  flash  of  thy 
rifle." 

"  Fear  not.  Take  my  own  life  if  the 
Count  lives  one  minute  after  I  draw  trig- 
ger.   The  head  or  the  heart,  Lieutenant  *?" 

"The  heart!  I  would  not  have  his 
princely  head  shattered  and  bedabbled 
with  gore.  Aim  at  the  heart!  let  thy 
bullet  cleave  its  very  core !" 

"  Ay  ;  his  commands  and  yours  shall  be 
obeyed  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines  above 
our  heads.  You  know  me,  Lieutenant, 
and——" 

"I  trust  thee.    Enough.    But,  Lods 


[  Stav,"  sternly  added  Dunraven,  with  a 
subtle  gleaming  eye,  "answer  me  this. 
You  swear  that  you  can  instantly  kill  hira 
with  a  single  ball  ?" 

"  I  do.     I  stake  my  own  life  on  it." 

"  Then  why  did  you  bring  this  double- 
barreled  rifle  ?" 

"  For  a  private  reason." 

"  Which  you  will  not  confide  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  Lieutenant !"  and  a  strange,  fear- 
ful fire  gleamed  in  the  fierce  gipsy's  eve 
as  he  firmly,  though  respectfully  made  tte 
reply. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  fire  twice  at  the 
Count  ?" 

"  I  need  not." 

"  Yet  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you 
preferred  a  certain  single-baiTeled  Span- 
ish rifle  to  the  one  in  your  hand." 

"  Ay,  for  a  long  shot.  But  from  here 
to  the  scaffold  is  only  half  a  cable's  length, 
and  I  can  trust  my  life  to  this  rifle  deliver- 
ing its  ball  to  an  inch  at  that  distance.  I 
could  not  have  carried  the  Spanish  piece 
concealed  so  easily  as  this." 

The  gipsy's  reply  was  plausible,  but 
did  not  lull  some  indefinable  suspicion 
which  Dunraven  began  to  nourish. 

"  He  is  coming !"  continued  to  shout 
the  excited  people,  and  Lods  Stav  noise- 
lessly upraised  the  lower  sash  of  the  win- 
dow about  four  inches  clear  of  the  sill. 
Then  taking  his  station  to  the  left  of  the 
window,  so  that  his  person  was  quite  con- 
cealed from  the  sight  of  any  one  in  the 
Place,  although  he  could  command  a  full 
view  of  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  down  on  his 
right  knee,  and  rested  the  end  of  the  muz- 
zle of  his  lifle  on  the  left-hand  corner  an- 
gle of  the  window-sill.  Click  !  click  !  and 
both  hammers  were  on  full  cock,  and  a 
tngger  was  lightly  touched  by  a  forefin- 
ger as  steady  as  the  inanimate  metal  itself 
and  a  piercing  eye  gleamed  along  the 
deadly  tube. 

"  V  onved  is  coming  !"  still  shout  myri- 
ad voices,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  scaffold  that  cuckoo-cry  is  no  longer 
raised.  The  newly-arrived  mounted  offi- 
cer and  his  handful  of  men,  whom  every 
body — even  including  the  Headsman — at 
first  believed  to  be  the  vanguard  of  Von- 
ved's  escort,  are  not  followed  by  any  oth- 
er soldiers  nor  oflicials,  and  no  carriage 
nor  wagon  conveying  the  doomed  man 
is  to  be  seen.  The  oflicer  himself  loudly 
inquired  for  the  captain  of  the  guard  in 
front  of  the  scaffold,  and  to  that  important 
personage  he  hastily,  and  by  no  means  in 
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a  whisper,  commanicated  intelligence  of  a 
most  startling  nature.  With  almost  elec- 
tric rapidity  the  news  flew  from  month  to 
mouth,  until  in  less  than  a  minute  it  was 
echoed  in  every  variety  of  accent  even  at 
the  outskirts  of  Kongens-Nytorv,  and  a 
marvelous  scene  of  confusion  and  excite- 
ment commenced. 

What  were  the  three  magical  words 
that  every  hody  ejaculated  ? 

"  YoUfXKD  IS  DSAD  I" 

Thousands  were  incredulous,  but  very 
quickly  even  they  were  convinced,  for  it 
MFBs  perfectly  obvious  to  all  near  the  scaf- 
fold, both  from  the  words  and  the  demean- 
or of  the  military  and  the  various  officials, 
that  it  was  indeed  true. 

"  Dead !  hoio  dead  ?"  demanded  count- 
less feverish  voices. 

"  Found  dead  in  his  dungeon  I"  is  the 
response  from  grave  official  lips. 

Terrible  indeed  was  the  emotion  of  the 
four  followers  of  Lars  Vonved  as  they 
heard  all  that  passed  in  the  crowded 
Place  below  their  windoAv ;  but  when 
they  were  finally  certain  it  was  no  false 
rumor,  they  began  to  think  of  their  own 
safety. 

"  Awajr,  men !"  cried  Dunraven. 

Herr  Lundt  and  Mads  Neilsen  immedi- 
ately obeyed,  but  their  gipsy  shipmate  re- 
mained like  an  inanimate  statue. 

"Lods  Stav!  why  dost  thou  linger?" 
bitterly  shouted  the  lieutenant.  "Thy 
task  is  ended  here.  The  will  of  God  has 
set  at  naught  the  foresight  and  devices  of 
man." 

Lods  Stav  replied  not,  but  his  iron  fore- 
finger deliberately  pressed  the  trigger  of 
his  rifle — there  was  a  bright  flash  from 
the  muzzle,  a  sharp  ringing  report,  and 
Ole  Hustru  the  Headsman  leapt  a  yard 
high,  and  fell  full  length  on  the  scaffold, 
8tone  dead,  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

Lods  Stav  arose  to  his  feet,  and  calmly 
reared  the  rifle  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"What  hast  thou  done?"  demanded 
Dunraven. 

'*  Justice !  Thirty-seven  years  ago  Ole 
Hustru  seduced  my  sister  Johanne,  and 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  I  have  at  last 
avenged  her.  The  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  sooner  than  a  gipsy  forego 
his  revenge." 

"  Ha !  I  now  understand  the  mystery  of 
the  double-barreled  rifle.  One  ball  for  the 
Count — the  other  for  the  Headsman  ?" 

"Just  so:  and  I  have  now  only  one 
thing  to  regret." 


"  What  ?" 

"That  Ole  Hustru  has  died  without 
knowing  by  whose  hand  he  has  fallen." 

"  Away  to  the  boat !  For  your  lives 
to  the  boat  I    Away !"  thundered  Dun- 


raven. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


DEATH  ! 


A  STEP  backward. 

After  his  wife  quitted  him  at  midnight 
on  Thursday,  Jjars  Vonved  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commandpjit,  requesting  as  a  last 
favor  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in 
his  dungeon  on  the  morrow  until  the  time 
had  absolutely  arrived  for  his  departure 
to  Kongens-Nytorv  to  undergo  his  sen- 
tence. General  Poulsen  assented  to  the 
request.  At  half-past  eight  a.  m.  on  Friday, 
the  head  jailer  was  dispatched  to  Vonved's 
dungeon  to  inform  the  captive  that  the 
inevitable  hour  was  at  hand. 

The  ponderous  door  opened  with  its 
customary  harsh  clang,  and  the  jailer 
slowly  entered.  He  was  a  prudent  man. 
Experience  had  made  him  cautious  of  en- 
tering the  condemned  cell  on  the  morning 
of  execution,  for  he  knew  that  a  doomed 
man  occasionally  was  ferocious  as  a  wild 
animal  brought  to  bay  and  maddened  by 
despair. 

But  a  glance  reassured  him,  and  gave 
him  perfect  confidence.  Lars  Vonved 
was  extended  full  length  flat  on  his  back 
on  the  broad  bench.  He  was  sound 
asleep. 

The  jailer  hitherto  had  held  the  edge 
of  the  door  in  his  hand,  as  though  to  have 
instant  egress  if  necessary,  but  now  he 
carelessly  let  it  fall  back,  and  lightly  stept 
close  to  the  side  of  the  slumbering  pri- 
soner. 

"  Tordner !"  muttered  he,  after  contem- 
plating for  a  minute  the  motionless  form 
of  the  redoubted  outlaw,  "  how  soundly 
and  silently  he  sleeps !  An  infant  lying 
on  the  bosom  of  its  mother  never  drew 
breath  more  soflly.  'Tis  right  marvelous 
that  a  man  condemned  to  die  can  thus 
sleep  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  and 
yet  how  many  have  I  known  who  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  this  life  so  heavily  that 
they  had  to  be  sharply  shaken  to  awake 
them — to  die  I  Ha !  but  I  wonder 
whether  his  sleep  is  dreamless  ?  Does  he 
not  fancy  he  sees  the  scaflbld,  and  the 
headsman,  and  the  wheel,  and  the  armed 
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guards,  and  the  sea  of  spectators  ?  No ; 
that  can  hardly  be,  else  he  could  not  re- 
pose so  devoid  of  motion.  Well!  I  must 
rouse  him — he  must  awake  for  the  last 
time  I" 

As  he  spake  these  words  he  boldly 
grasped  Vonved's  left  arm,  which  himg 
down  over  the  side  of  the  bench,  and 
gave  it  a  strong  shake. 

The  upper  part  of  Vonved's  body  vi- 
brated, but  his  eyes  did  not  unclose,  nor 
did  any  sound  issue  from  his  lips. 

"By  the  sword  of  Odin!"  ejaculated 
the  astonished  jailer,  "he  is  the  prince  of 
sleepers !  Ho !  Captain  Vonvod  !  awake  I 
awake  I  'tis  for  the  last  time  I"  and  he 
shook  the  sleeper  with  all  his  force. 

But  instead  of  suddenly  starting  up,  as 
the  man  anticipated,  Vonved  remained  as 
motionless  as  a  marble  effigy. 

The  jailer  paused  in  stupid  amazement 
for  an  instant,  and  then,  obeying  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  brow 
of  the  sleeper.  It  was  cold  as  ice.  The 
jailer  uttered  an  involuntary  cry  of  ter- 
ror^ for  he  now  understood  all. 

"  Oh  I"  screamed  he,  "  Vonved  is  dead  I 
Help !  he  is  dead !  Help  !  Captain  Vonved 
is  dead !" 

Thus  ejaculating,  he  ruslicd  wildly  to 
the  door,  where  he  was  met.  by  the  near- 
est sentinel,  who,  hearing  the  outcry,  im- 
asrined  that  the  terrible  outlaw  was  mur- 
dering  the  jailer,  and  therefore  sprang 
forward  with  his  bayonet  at  the  charge. 

"  He  is  dead  I  Vonved  is  dead !"  reit- 
erated the  frightened  fellow,  and  pushing 
a'^ide  the  musket  of  the  bewildered  sol- 
dier he  ran  with  all  speed  down  the  cor- 
ridor. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  retnnied,  ac- 
companied by  the  warders  and  by  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  several  soldiers,  and 
no  less  a  person  tlian  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress  himself  They  confusedly  en- 
tered the  dungeon,  and  clustered  closely 
round  the  bod  v. 

"  Hammer  of  Thor !"  hoarsely  ex- 
claimed General  Poulsen,  "  this  is  as- 
tounding !  But'  it  can  not  be — there  is 
some  trick — the  man  is  not  dead,  but 
only  simulating  I'* 

"No,  Commandant,"  respectfully  but 
firmly  replied  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
placing  his  hand  first  on  the  brow  and 
then  over  the  heart  of  Vonved,  "  it  is  no 
trick — he  is  surely  dead !" 

Exclamations  of  amazement  and  awe 
burst  from  the  lips  of  all  present,  yet  still 


General  Poulsen  seemed  skeptical  of  the 
dread  fact.  lie  felt  the  heart  of  the  out- 
law himself,  and,  although  there  was  no 
perceptible  pulsation,  he  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced. 

"  Go  instantly,"  said  he  to  the  jailers, 
"  and  fetch  a  lookuig-glass,  a  pistol  loaded 
with  powder  only,  and  tell  the  doctor  to 
come  here  forthwith." 

In  three  minutes  one  of  the  men  re- 
turned, with  the  articles  named. 

The  glass  was  held  over  the  pallid  Hps 
of  Vonved,  and  then  anxiously  examined, 
but  its  surface  remained  undimmed.  No 
breath  issued  from  the  mouth. 

"  lie  is  indeed,  dead  I"  exclaimed  they. 
"  Try  a  feather !" 

"  Stand  aside,  fellows !"  cried  the  stern 
old  commandant ;  and  taking  the  pistol  in 
his  hand,  he  placed  its  muzzle  close  along- 
side the  ear  of  Vonved,  and  drew  the 
trigger.  A  report,  deafening  in  that  vault, 
ed  dungeon,  stailled  all  present,  but  the 
body  of  the  outlaw  remained  motionless 
as  ever. 

At  this  moment  the  resident  doctor  <^ 
the  citailel  hurriedly  entered  the  dun- 
geon. A  few  words  explained  all  to 
him. 

He  gravely  advanced,  felt  the  brow  of 
the  corpse,  and  coollv  unclosed  firat  tho 
lips,  and  then  the  eyelids.  Ashe  releaseil 
the  former,  they  slowly  receded,  and  again 
covered  the  white  teeth,  which  were  firm- 
ly clenched ;  and  the  eyelids  also  mecban- 
ically  closed  back  over  the  glassy  organs 
of  si<j:ht. 

Then  the  doctor  tore  aside  the  shirt, 
and  y)Iaced  his  hand  over  the  heait.  He 
turned  round  with  a  calm  smile. 

"  What  1  he  is  not  simulating  death  f** 
anxiously  questioned  General  l^ulsen. 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a 
short  quick  laugh,  "  what  an  idea.  The 
man  has  been  dead  these  six  hours  at 
least !" 

"  You  are  sure  ?" 

The  doctor  stared  in  surprise  at  the 
yet  apparently  skeptical  commandant,  and 
hastily  produced  a  case  and  drew  forth  a 
lancet. 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  we  shall  all  die 
in  turn  when  our  time  comes.  See  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  and  with  a  firm  hand  he  made 
a  long  planting  incision  across  the  breast, 
and  then  another  transvei*sely,  so  that 
the  figure  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  was 
cut. 

Not  a  drop  of  blood  oozed,  only  the 
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wounds  looked  raw  and  moist.     The  body 
of  course  never  stirred. 

"  Ha!  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  now  !" 
slowly  gasped  General  Poulsen,  "  he  is  in- 
deed dead  beyond  all  question." 

"  How  could  you  doubt  it,  Command- 
ant ?**  demanded  the  doctor  curiously. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
ejaculated : 

"  How  quietly  he  must  have  died !  See, 
the  limbs  are  not  in  the  least  convulsed — 
his  countenance  is  placid  as  a  sleeping 
babe's !" 

"  But  what  has  killed  him !"  questioned 
the  commandant.  ^^  Can  it  be  that — in  a 
word,  poison  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 
*  No,  there  is  not  the  slightest  external 
appearance  of  such  a  death.  Nor  has  he 
died  by  violence." 

He  paused,  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  stooped  down  and  placed  his  own  | 
face  closely  over  the  corpse. 

**  Whatever  do  you  do  that  for,  doc- 
tor?" 

**  I  am  smelling  if  there  is  any  odor  of 
poison  from  his  mouth.  No,  none  what- 
ever.   He  has  died  a  natural  death." 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

"  Think  so,  Commandant  I  I  am  sure — 
1  have  no  rational  doubt  whatever.  Had 
he  died  of  poison,  either  mineral  or  vege- 
table, his  limbs,  and  even  his  body,  would 
have  been  more  or  less  convulsed,  and  his 
fip8  would  not  have  merely  been  pallid  or 
wajcy,  as  you  see  them,  but  livid,  and  a 
subtle  odor  would  have  exhaled  from  his 
mouth.     It  is  not  so ;  smell  yourself  I" 

"  No  indeed,  doctor !"  cried  the  gene- 
ral, drawing  quickly  back,  with  an  invol- 
untary look  01  disgust  and  horror.  "  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  and  convinced  by 
your  opinion." 

The  doctor  grew  enthusiastic  as  he  con- 
tbued  to  contemplate  the  body,  and  ex- 
patiated on  its  physical  grandeur. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  magnificently 
developed  chest  as  this  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
dragging  the  shirt  aside,  right  and  left. 
"Here  is  a  model  for  a  sculptor!  Ah, 
what  a  pity  that  our  gifted  countryman 
Thorvaldsen  is  at  Rome,  he  will  see  no 
such  model  there  for  his  grand  conceptions. 
Oh,  what  a  bust !  what  a  bust !"  and  in 
his  ardent  admiration  the  doctor  repeat- 
edly punched  the  chest  of  the  corpse. 

**  But  what  is  that  ?"  suddenly  cried  he, 
pointing  to  the  hairy  chest. 

The  old  commandant,  whose  sight  was 
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I  not  so  clear  as  it  once  had  been,  bent 
closely  down,  and  beheld  a  dim  blue  trac- 
ery. 

"  Something  in  outline,"  muttered  he. 
"  Very  mysterious  I" 

"Ah !"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  under- 
stand !  He  was  a  seaman  every  inch,  and 
followed  sailor-fashions.  He  has  been  tat- 
tooed in  India  ink,  and  here  is  a  raflled 
anchor,  and  beneath  it  an  eagle  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  its  heak^  and  underneath 
a  ship  in  full  sail.  Curious,  that!  It 
must  be  a  symbol — a  hieroglyphic  of  some 
kind.  I  wonder  what  it  can  mean  ?  An 
eagle?  Why,  that  is  an  emblem  of— 
of  strength?  Yes.  Of  sovereignty  ?  Yes. 
And  of  swiftness  ?  Yes.  But  the  sword 
in  its  beak  ?  A  sword  ?  Of  what  should 
*that  be  emblematic,  Commandant?"  ques- 
tioned the  doctor,  calmly  taking  a  curious 
old  wooden  snuff-box  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  refreshing  himself  with  a  huge 
pinch,  whilst  he  looked  full  at  General 
Poulsen. 

"A  sword,"  said  the  old  commandant, 
with  dignity,  clapping  his  hand  on  the 
hilt  of  his  own  trusty  blade,  "  is  the  em- 
blem of  a  warrior  I" 

"Pugh!"  grunted  the  consequential 
doctor,  looking  down  at  the  projecting 
frill  of  his  shirt  and  pufiing  and  brushing 
away  some  scattered  grains  of  the  pecu- 
liarly pungent  Danish  snuflf;  "pugh!  as 
well  say  a  lancet  is  the  emblem  of  a  sur- 
geon !" 

"And  so  it  is !" 

"Ay  ?  Then  a  scalpel  —  a  probe  —  a 
knife — a  saw  —  a  tourniquet  —  and  fifty 
other  instruments — are  they  not  just  as 
essential  symbols  of  the  profession  ?  Bah ! 
we  must  take  the  accessories  into  consid- 
eration. Commandant.  The  eagle  ?  Sov- 
ereignty, strength,  and  swiftness.  That 
is  settled.  And  a  sword  in  conjunction  ? 
What  does  that  signify?  Eh?  I  have 
it !" — and  he  smartly  struck  his  right  fist 
into  the  palm  of  the  left; — "it  means — 
justice !  Yes,  the  sword  is  the  emblem 
of  justice,  and  has  been  such  for  a 
thousand  years.  But  the  ship  in  full 
sail  ?" 

"  Der    Fanden !"    growled    the    com- 
mandant. 

"  No,  not  der  Fanden — it  can  not  mean 
Satan.    But  — 


_» 


"Speculate  about  it  at  your  leisure. 
Doctor!"  harshly  interrupted  the  com- 
mandant. "  £nough  has  been  said  at 
present.    I  am  thinking  of  what  repent  I 
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am  to  make  concerning  this  strange  af- 
fair." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  very  simple.'' 

"  It  may  seem  so  to  you,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that  1  think  it  very  mysterious  and 
mexplicable  !"  retorted  the  commandant, 
knitting  his  brow.  "  Of  what  can  this 
man  have  died  ?" 

The  doctor  mechanically  took  another 
pinch  of  snuff^  and  then  smiled  compla- 
cently. 

"Ah,  General  Poulsen,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  a  warrior,  and  you  have  seen  service — 
hard  service,  glorious  service.  You  won 
that  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  in  1807, 
when  the  English  leopards  bombarded 
us,  and " 

"  Well,  well !"  muttered  the  brave  old 
officer,  obviously  softened  and  flattered  at 
this  dexterous  allusion  to  his  past  services. 
"  What  then  ?" 

"  Simply  this.  Tou  have  seen  many  a 
fine  fellow  die  the  death  from  shot  and 
steel,  and  can  understand  that  /  but  you 
don't  well  comprehend  how  a  man — a 
wondrously  strong  man  as  he  was" — and 
here  the  doctor  jerked  his  head,  and  wav- 
ed his  snuff-box  over  the  body  of  Lars 
Vonved — "  could  slip  his  breath  without 
any  external  wound  or  injury.  Ah,  it  is 
natural,  qiute  natural.  But  we — pardon 
me  if  I  speak  with  professional  pride — we 
comprehend  these  things  at  a  glance. 
This  man,"  and  he  again  carelessly  punch- 
ed the  ribs  of  the  corpse  with  his  knuckles, 
"  died  instantaneously  of  some  subtle  or- 
ganic disease — ^possibly  ossification  of  the 
heart,  or — but  we  shall  discover  what  it 
precisely  was  when  he  is  on  the  marble 
dissecting  table.     Ha !  ha !" 

'*  I  can't  comprehend  it,  after  all !" 
again  muttered  the  commandant.  "It 
may  be  so,  as  you  say,  but — well,  no  mat- 
ter.    He  is  dead — that  is  all  /  know." 

" Jeg  kan  ikke  forstaao  Dem !"  murmur- 
ed the  doctor,  looking  hard  and  curiously 
at  General  Poulsen.  "  I  don't  understand 
you — I  don't  appreciate  the  drift  of  your 
ideas  at  all !  The  man  is  dead  ?  Of 
course  he  is — and  what  of  that  ?  I  assure 
you — and  I  stake  my  professional  reputa- 
tion on  my  accuracy — tliat  he  has  died 
not  of  violence,  not  of  poison,  not  of  any 
thing  but  some  natural  cause  which  we 
shall  by-and-by  satisfactorily  demonstrate. 
What  is  there  marvelous  in  that  ?" 

"  Nothing — certainly  nothing,"  said  the 
commandant,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
abstractedly,  as  he  kept  his  gaze  earnestly 


riveted  on  the  face  of  the  corpse.  "  Only," 
and  he  hesitated  a  moment,  "  only  that 
Ae,"  nodding  at  the  body,  "  spoke  yester- 
day in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  he 
conveyed  to  me  an  impression — undefined 
and  vague,  it  is  true,  yet  very  strong — 
that  he  would  outwit  us  all  by  escaping 
the  penalty  of  his  crimes." 

"Ah,  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  die  naturally,  and  so  cheat  the 
Headsman,  had  he?  Presentiments  are 
not  unusual.  'Tis  true  that  they  are  ap- 
parently inexplicable,  but  psychological 
science  is  making  such  rapid  progress 
now-a-days  that  we  can  understand  and 
explain  how  these  mysterious " 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me  any  of  your  philo- 
sophical jargon  about  presentiments  and 
psychological  science,  and  mysteries,  and 
such  stuff!"  hastily  interrupted  the  com- 
mandant, ruthlessly  cutting  short  the 
learned  disquisition  of  the  doctor,  who 
drew  up  stiffly,  and  inflated  his  nostrils, 
and  looked  as  angry  and  offended  as  he 
dared. 

"  That  was  a  strange  notion  of  Vonved's 
to  see  the  Headsman  yesterday  I"  thought- 
fully remarked  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  It  was." 

"  Pardon  me,  Commandant,  but  I  pre- 
sume the  Headsman  would  report  to  you 
his  conversation  with  the  prisoner  ?" 

"  He  did ;  and  I  shall  report  it  in  turn 
to  the  proper  quarter — if  necessary,"  drily 
replied  General  Poulsen ;  "  but  that  inter- 
view was  of  a  nature  which  only  renders 
Vonved's  sudden  death  more  mysterious 
and  unaccountable." 

At  this  moment  the  soldiers  and  jailers 
present  drew  back  respectfully  to  make 
way  for  a  ne^^  comer  into  the  death -dun- 
geon, in  the  person  of  the  resident  chap- 
lain of  the  citadel.  This  official  had  been 
appointed  shortly  after  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry,  and  now  he  was  a  white- 
haired  man  of  three-score  and  ten.  Forty 
and  six  years  had  he  here  done  his  duty, 
and  many  a  fearful  scene  had  he  witnessed 
within  those  gloomy  walls.  He  was  a 
tall  and  very  reverend-looking  man,  with 
a  mild,  thoughtful,  and  benevolent  coon- 
tenance.  He  had  the  usual  dress,  and 
around  his  neck  the  high  thick  white  ruff 
worn  by  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

He  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  bench, 
and  exchanged  a  few  sentences  with  the 
commandant  and  the  doctor.  He  had 
never  seen  Vonved  in  life,  for  although  he 
had  repeatedly  requested  permission  to 
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yisit  the  dangeon  of  the  doomed  outlaw 
to  administer  spiritual  counsel,  the  com- 
mandant always  peremptorily  refused, 
assigning  no  other  reason  than  the  well- 
known  fict  that  Vonved  had  formerly  es- 
caped through  the  medium  of  a  priest 
whom  Baron  Leutenberg  allowed  to  visit 
him — a  weakness  which  had  cost  the  poor 
Baron  dear,  and  which  he  ^General  ^oul- 
•en)  had  no  intention  to  imitate. 

Mournfully  did  the  good  chaplain  now 
contemplate  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
man  oi  whose  terrible  renown  he  had 
heard  so  much. 

"A  prisoner  no  more,"  said  the  chap- 
lain tenderly  and  solemnly,  "  for  Heaven 
has  heard  his  cry — and  it  may  be  his 
prayers — and  set  the  prisoner  free !" 

**  Prayers !  his  prayers !"  ejaculated  the 
commandant,  in  profound  astonishment. 

"  Hem !"  coughed  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  with  a  smile  of  complacent  incre- 
aulity. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  tittered  the  doctor,  "  what 
a  droll  idea  of  yours.  Chaplain !     Lars 
Vonved's  prayers!     Ho!  ho!"     The  lit- 
tie  doctor  was  a  materialist,  and  the  idea 
of  Vonved  praying  tickled  him  amazingly. 
"  Tordner !"  here  exclaimed    the  com- 
maudant,  accompanying  his  voice  mth  a 
resonant  stamp   of  his  foot  on  the  stone 
floor,    "what  are   we    all   thinking  of? 
Here  we  are  gossiping  like   old   women 
about  psychological  mysteries,  and  out- 
laws, and  their  prayers ;  and  all  the  while 
we  forget  that  scores  of  thousands  of  loyal 
subjects  of  our  King  are  assembled  in  that 
said  Kongens-Nytorv  impatiently  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  this  Vonved  to  receive  the 
deserts   he  doubtless  nchly  merited,  but 
which  he  has  somehow  escaped,  as  we 
see!" 

"Ah,"  ginned  the  little  doctor,  "  what 
a  disappointment  it  will  be  for  them — the 
bitterer  for  bemg  so  totally  unexpected  ! 
Tljey  will  be  wickedly  inclined,  I  fancy, 
to  substitute  our  interesting  friend  the 
Headsman  himself  as  the  next  most  wor- 
thy candidate  for  the  honors  of  the 
wheel !" 

The  commandant  now  gave  precise  or- 
ders to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
was  instructed  to  proceed  forthwith,  with 
a  sufficient  escort  of  dragoons,  to  the  place 
of  intended  execution,  and  there  announce 
the  death  of  Vonved  in  the  citadel,  and 
also  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance. 
General  Poolsen  was  thoroughly  arous- 


ed from  his  temporary  sentimental  ab- 
straction. He  directed  the  jailers  to 
minutely  examine,  in  his  presence,  the 
clothes  of  Vonved,  which  they  did,  but 
only  a  few  trifling  articles,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle scrap  of  paper,  were  discovered.  Sa- 
tisfied in  this  respect,  the  commandant 
turned  round  to  quit  the  dungeon,  order- 
ing all  present  to  withdraw,  and  the  door 
to  be  secured  on  the  corpse,  whilst  he 
went  personally  to  report  the  extraordi- 
nary decease  of  Vonved  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. But  the  venerable  chaplain 
gently  detained  him,  and  whispered  an 
earnest  request  that  he  would  first  order 
the  fetters  to  be  removed  from  the  inani- 
mate body. 

"  It  is  ever  painful  to  me,"  said  he,  "  to 
see  manacles  on  a  living  man,  even  though 
he  may  be  a  wicked  malefactor ;  but  it  is 
inexpressibly  more  painful,  nay,  revolting, 
to  behold  them  clasping  the  limbs  of  a 
corpse !" 

The  grim  old  commandant,  quite  hard- 
ened and  inaccessible  to  any  such  feeling 
on  his  own  part,  laughed  at  the  chaplain's 
soft-hearted  notion,  as  he  termed  it,  but 
nevertheless  gave  instant  orders  to  sum- 
mon the  armorers  to  remove  the  chains. 

In  a  few  minutes  two  stalwart  fellows 
entered,  wearing  the  striped  trousers  of 
soldiers,  but  without  jackets,  the  sleeves 
of  their  shirts  being  turned  up  to  the  el- 
bows, and  leathern  aprons  rolled  round 
their  waists.  They  bore  each  an  oblong 
wicker  basket,  containing  hammers,  files 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  pincers,  and 
punches.  With  these  instruments  they 
set  to  work  and  very  speedily  removed 
the  rivets  from  the  fetters,  and  the  fetters 
from  the  body. 

And  now  all  quitted  the  dismal  dungeon, 
the  last  to  linger  being  the  chaplain,  who, 
with  trembling  hands  and  moistened  eyes, 
drew  his  silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and,  sighing  heavily,  spread  it  witn  reve- 
rence over  the  marble  face  of  Lars 
Vonved. 

CHAPTER    XXrV. 

Lint 

At  nightfall  a  carriage  and  a  hearse 
drew  up  at  the  outer  gateway  of  Citadel- 
let  Frederikshavn.  The  carriage  contain- 
ed five  persons,  Amalia  Vonved  and  Wil- 
helm,  Bertel  Rovsing,  the  Baron  EcBm-. 
perhimmel  and  Ldentenant  Donraven — ^t^e: 
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latter  thoroughly  disguised.  The  lieu- 
tenant, in  his  flight  to  the  boat,  had  acci- 
dentally encountered  Sergeant  Jetsmark, 
whom  he  had  long  known  as  a  confiden- 
tial agent  of  Lars  Vonved ;  and  a  few 
words  from  Jetsmark  had  the  effect  of 
determining  the  lieutenant  to  put  himself 
in  immediate  communication  with  Amalia, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  after  seeing  to 
the  temporary  safety  of  his  companions. 

Baron  Koemperhimmel,  aided  by  friends 
in  office,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  froYn 
the  proper  government  authorities,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  King  himself,  a  formal 
order  for  the  delivery  of  Vonved's  body 
to  hb  friends,  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  convey  it  away  whensoever  and  where- 
soever they  pleased. 

The  Baron  and  Bertel  alighted  from 
the  carriage,  leaving  Amalia  and  Dun- 
raven  to  await  their  return.  Having  stat- 
ed their  business,  the  two  former  were 
promptly  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
General  Poulsen,  who  knew  the  Baron 
personally,  and  expressed  exceeding  sur- 
prise that  so  great  a  nobleman,  and  one 
who  hitherto  had  been  the  right  hand 
counselor  of  the  King,  should  take  such 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  fate  of  Von- 
ved and  the  disposal  of  his  remains.  The 
commandant  very  carefully  perused  the 
order  addressed  to  him,  and  found  it 
strict  and  precise. 

"  I  am  to  surrender  the  outlaw's  body 
to  the  bearer  of  this  ?"  muttered  he. 

"I  am  the  bearer,"  said  the  Baron; 
"and  will  now  receive  the  body,  on  be- 
half of  Vonved's  friends." 

"  Now,  your  Excellency  ?" 

"  Yes,  noiOj  General  Poulsen  I"  haughti- 
ly responded  the  Baron.  "  You  wiU  per- 
ceive that  warrant  expressly  authorizes 
me  to  remove  from  the  citadel  the  body 
of  Lars  Vonved  at  any  hour  I  choose ;  and 
orders  you  to  give  me  every  facility  and 
necessary  aid  so  to  do." 

"  Tordner !"  sullenly  growled  old  Poul- 
sen, somewhat  crestfallen,  and  yet  more 
astounded  and  mystified  than  he  even  had 
been  all  day  long ;  "  you  need  not  remind 
an  old  soldier  like  me  to  do  my  duty. 
Baron  Kcemperhimmel ;  and  you  may  take 
away  this  Vonved,  with  a  bushel  of  wel- 
comes on  my  part,  for  I  shall  be  only  too 
thankful  to  have  done  with  him  at  last." 

The  Baron  took  him  at  his  word.  With- 
in halfan-hour  the  body  of  Lars  Vonved, 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  large  white  sheet, 
yfsM  placed  iu  the  hearse,  and  the  Baron 
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and  Bertel  resumed  their  places  in  the 
carriage.  Both  vehicles  instantly  were 
driven  off,  at  a  decorous  pace,  leaving  old 
Commandant  Poulsen  himself  standing  on 
the  outer  drawbridge  of  the  citadel,  in 
the  drollest  attitude  of  bewildered  mysti- 
fication conceivable. 

Down  Amalie-Gade,  and  across  the  now 
deserted  Kongens-Nytorv,  solemnly  rolled 
the  hearse  and  carriage.  A  little  pauso 
occurred  at  the  entrance  of  Ostergade, 
when  some  private  orders  were  passed  to 
the  drivers,  and  they  drove  at  a  yet 
slower  pace  down  that  street,  Vimmel- 
shaflet,  and  Frederiksberg-Gade,  until  they 
reached  the  ramparts  and  went  through 
the  Vester-Port — which,  like  the  other 
Ports  or  "Gates,"  is  literally  a  tunnel 
through  the  huge  earthen  ramparts — and 
across  the  moat  and  two  draw-bridges  at 
a  snail's  pace,  to  the  rude  diversion,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  various  sentinels.  The  hearse 
was  not  a  mere  open  bier  on  wheels,  like 
the  Danish  hearses  in  common  use,  but  a 
close  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
dead,  built  in  the  English  fashion.  As 
they  advanced  through  the  suburbs  the 
pace  gradually  quickened  till  they  emerg- 
ed in  the  open  country  at  a  trot.  When 
finally  clear  of  the  suburbs,  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  Baron  Koemperhimmel  got 
out,  bidding  adieu  to  his  friends,  to  return 
alone  to  the  city  on  foot.  During  several 
hours  the  two  vehicles  proceeded  without 
stoppage,  until  nearly  at  midnight  the  by- 
road along  which  they  had  latterly  pro- 
ceeded suddenly  terminated  on  a  sandy 
shelving  sea-beach.  The  tideless  surf  of 
the  Baltic  moaned  hoarsely  along  an  enor- 
mous semicircle  of  shore,  forming  the 
celebrated  Bay  of  Kioge,  which,  during 
the  recent  Russian  war,  afforded  secure 
anchorage  to  the  magnificent  fleets  of 
England  and  France. 

The  carriage  and  hearse  both  drew  np 
within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  water's  edge, 
and  Lieutenant  Dunraven  got  out ;  ana  * 
having  satisfied  himself  they  had  arrived 
at  an  appointed  rendezvous,  he  walked  to 
and  fro,  keenly  looking  seaward.  It  was 
a  dark  night,  with  a  sofl  crisp  breeze 
blowing  off  the  land.  The  lieutenant,  at 
length,  knelt  on  the  pebbly  strand,  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  scan  a  space 
where  there  was  a  streak  of  dim  light,  a 
low  rift  in  the  murky  sky,  where  it  merg- 
ed in  the  horizon.  His  experienced  eye 
soon  detected  a  dancing  black  dot,  re- 
lieved against  the  background  of  sea  and 
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aky.  He  believed  it  to  be  a  boat  lying  at 
a  grapnel,  and  lightly  tossed  by  the  waves. 
After  a  thoughtful  pause  he  arose  to  his 
feet,  drew  forth  a  small  blue-light,  ignited 
its  fUsee,  and  when  it  was  ablaze  held  it 
up  at  arm's  length.  For  thirty  seconds  it 
cast  a  bright  glare  around,  then  instanta- 
neously became  extinct. 

Dun  raven  again  gazed  seaward  with 
feverish  anxiety.  His  suspense  was  very 
brief.  An  answering  blue-light  was  dis- 
played from  the  boat,  to  which  Dunraven 
responded  by  firing  a  pistol.  At  that 
preconcerted  signal  the  boat  tripped  her 
grapnel  and  pulled  in  for  the  land.  As 
her  bows  softly  grated  on  the  beach, 
Dunraven  approached,  and  issued  orders 
m  a  low  voice.  Four  stalwart  seamen 
immediately  stepped  ashore,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  bearing  in  their  arms 
the  body  of  Lars  Vonved,  which  they 
carefully  deposited  on  a  mattress  stretched 
along  the  two  midship  thwarts.  Then 
Bertel  Rovsing  brought  Amalia  and  her 
boy  from  the  carriage,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  them  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat. 
The  carriage  and  hearse  drove  inland,  and 
Dunraven  gave  the  word  to  push  off. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boat  was 
palled  swiftly  and  in  dead  silence  straight 
out  to  sea,  Dunraven  steering  by  a  par- 
ticular star.    At  length  he  ordered  the 
men  to  lay  on  their  oars,  and  they   all 
strained  their  vision  in  search  of  a  vessel — 
in  vain.     Another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  two  or  three  intervals  of  rest,  was 
spent  in  rowing,  ere  the  hull  of  a  small 
cratl  was  dimly  discerned.    There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  her,  some 
maintaining  that  she  was  under  sail,  othere 
that  she  was  lying-to.    To  settle  the  mat- 
ter, a  rocket  was  tired  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat ;  and  hardly  had  it  attained  its  full 
altitude,  ere  an  answering  rocket  soared 
from  the  deck  of  the   stranger.      The 
boat's  crew  yet  were  undecided  as  to  the 
vessel,  until  a  lantern  was  run  up  to  her 
peak  and  lowered.     Twice  more  this  was 
repeated,  and  then  ''The  Little  Amalia!" 
barst  from  the  lips  of  the  anxious  seamen. 
They  rowed  towards  her,  and  were  soon 
under   her   lee  quartt»r.      A   short    con- 
ference  ensued   between  Dunraven   and 
Herr  Lundt,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
jcBgt ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter 
sent  up  seven  rockets  at  intervals  of  one 
minute.     The  last  had  hardly  burst  in  the 
gky  ere  as  many  musket  shots  were  tired 
from  a  vessel  whose  contiguity  they  had 


been  unable  to  discern  in  the  darkness, 
but  which  now  also  ran  up  to  her  mizen 
peak  three  lanterns,  vertically,  severally 
displaying  red,  yellow,  and  blue  lights ; 
and  kept  them  suspended  as  a  guide  to 
her  consort.  "The  Skildpadde!"  cried 
every  voice  ;  and  sail  was  instantly  made 
on  the  Little  Amalia,  the  boat  being  tow- 
ed in  her  wake. 

Ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  the  vessels 
were  within  hail,  and  botn  hove  to.  The 
boat  rowed  alongside  the  Skildpadde,  on 
board  which  preparations  had  already 
been  made.  Amalia  and  Wilhelm  were 
handed  on  to  her  deck,  and  were  followed 
by  all  but  Dunraven  and  the  coxswain. 
Tackles  were  lowered  from  aloft,  and 
hooked  to  the  bow  and  stem  rings  of  the 
boat,  which,  with  all  it  contained,  was 
then  hoisted  up  and  swayed  on  deck. 
The  body  of  Vonved  was  at  once  convey- 
ed below,  and  both  the  Skildpadde  and 
the  Little  Amalia  forthwith  shaped  a 
course  under  all  plain  sail. 

It  is  six  bells  of  the  first  night-watch — 
one  hour  before  midnight  of  Saturday. 
Forty-seven  hours  have  elapsed  since 
Amalia  bade  adieu  to  her  husband  in  his 
dungeon  in  Citadellet  Frederikshavn. 
The  Skildpadde,  closely  attended  by  the 
Little  Amalia,  is  under  easy  sail  some 
dozen  miles  off  the  coast  of  Funen.  Yet 
the  deck  of  the  Skildpadde  looks  as 
though  kept  not  merely  by  one  watch, 
but  by  all  hands.  Not  a  man  of  the 
crew  is  in  his  hammock.  They  are  clus- 
tered here  and  there,  but  especially  about 
the  waist  and  on  the  verge  of  the  quarter- 
deck, talking  with  bated  breath  on  some 
absorbing  topic  ;  and  ever  and  anon  they 
glance  aft  towards  the  companion,  around 
which  the  officers  are  conversing. 

Descend  to  the  great  cabin.  What  a 
scene  is  here  !  On  the  table,  upon  a  pile 
of  bedding,  lies  the  form  of  Lars  Vonved, 
unchanged  in  appearance  since  the  morn- 
ing appointed  for  his  execution.  A  sheet 
is  drawn  up  to  his  throat,  but  his  face  is 
uncovered.  At  his  head  sits  Amalia,  pale 
as  the  inanimate  features  on  which  her 
gaze  is  riveted.  At  the  foot  of  the  table 
stands  Mads  Neilsen,  motionless  as  the 
mizenmast  at  his  back,  unconscious  of  the 
wistful  look,  and  low  piteous  whines  of 
the  naturally  savage  Aravang,  crouched 
at  his  feet.  Lieutenant  Dunraven  walks 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  cabin,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  his  head 
bent  down.    At  a  little  side  table  sits 
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Bertel  Rovsing,  poring  over  a  bit  of 
parchment,  about  four  inches  square,  and 
near  to  it  is  the  little  gold  box,  and  the 
whale's  tooth  which  had  been  so  long 
their  depository.  Three  large  lamps  sus- 
pended from  the  beams,  cast  a  power- 
ful glare  throughout  the  cabin. 

Bertel  sighed  heavily,  and  dropped  the 
mystic  parchment  in  despair.  Dunraven 
stepped  by  his  side,  and  in  turn,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  looked  at  it  with  vacant 
eye.  He  then  took  up  the  gold  box — 
empty  now,  but  flakes  of  a  yellowish 
powder,  adhering  within,  indicated  what 
had  been  its  contents.  The  box  bore  on 
its  lid  the  date  of  its  make — 1175 — and 
its  bottom  and  sides  were  quite  covered 
\\'ith  Runic  characters,  apparently  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  inscribed  on  the  parch- 
ment, but  they  were  almost  obliterated  by 
the  wear  of  six  centuries  and  a  half.  He 
half-abstractedly  passed  the  tip  of  his 
forefinger  along  the  sides  of  the  box,  and 
touched  his  tongue  with  the  almost  inpal- 
pable  powder.  It  was  tasteless  and  odor- 
less. He  looked  up  and  caught  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  Bertel.  They  mutually  sighed 
with  mournful  significance. 

"'Tis  in  vain  to  ponder  o'er  this  dim 
parchment,"  muttered  Bertel. 

"  Very  vain,"  responded  Dunraven ; 
*•  and  even  could  you  discover  the  key  to 
its  impenetrable  symbols — of  what  avail  ? 
The  Countess,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice, 
and  glanced  furtively  at  Amalia,  "  has 
already  told  us  what  lie  said — and  he 
alone  could  read  that  fearful  scroll." 

"  Ay,  but  think  you.  Lieutenant  Dunra- 
ven," gravely  murmured  Bertel,  "  that  in 
the  terrible  agitation  she  must  have  then 
experienced,  she  may  not  have  misunder- 
stood, or  forgotten  ?" 

"  No,  sir  1  my  life  on  it,  neither !  He 
told  her  that  this  mysterious  powder 
would,  if  taken  as  he  intended  to  take  it, 
according  to  the  secret  instructions  on  the 
parchment,  immediately  after  she  had 
quitted  his  dungeon  on  her  last  visit, 
throw  him  into  a  profound  lethargy — ^a 
counterfeit  of  death,  such  as  no  man  could 
possibly  detect.  This  trance,  this  appa- 
rent total  suspension  of  all  sensation,  was 
to  last  precisely  forty-eight  hours,  and  in 
that  interval  we  were  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  supposed  corpse,  and 
thus  insure  his  ultimate  safety.  All  has 
hitherto  come  to  pass  as  he  foresaw.  See  ! 
is  it  not  death's  twin-sister  ?"  and  he  mo- 
tioned towards  the  rigid  form  of  his  be- 
loved leader  and  fnend. 


"  Ay,  but  is  it  not  death,  indeed,  and 
not  merely  his  dread  semblance  ?" 

"  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  fear 
that,"  responded  Dunraven,  in  a  tone 
which  was  not  quite  so  confident  as  his 
words.  "Little  more  than  forty-seven 
hours  have  elapsed  since  he  has  been  out- 
wardly inanimate,  and " 

A  strange  sharp  cry — piercing,  yet  not 
loud — broke  from  Amalia,  and  when  they 
hurried  to  her  side,  she  was  standing  with 
arms  extended,  and  her  face  bent  closely 
over  the  marble  lineaments  of  her  husbana. 

They  at  once  beheld  the  cause  of  her 
intense  emotion.  A  gentle  dew  was 
breaking  from  the  pores  of  Lars  Vonved's 
face  and  forehead — his  eye-lashes  quivered 
slightly,  yet  very  perceptibly — the  deadly 
pallor  of  his  features  had  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  a  faint  roseate  tint. 

"  He  lives  !     Life  is  returning !" 

Minutes  are  hours  now  to  the  group 
around  the  reviving  form  of  the  outlaw. 

Dunraven  drew  down  the  sheet  and 
chafed  his  breast — Mads  Neilsen  rubbed 
his  feet,  and  cherished  them  against  his 
naked  hairy  bosom,  sobbing  and  ejaculat- 
ing with  savage  vehemence. 

Time  flies  I — and  yet  they  all  think  Time 
an  Eternity ! 

"  He  lives  !  Hush  !  his  limbs  quiver ! 
His  eyes  are  opening!  He  is  growing 
warm  I  He  moves  his  fingers  I  He  lifts 
his  arm !  He  is  alive !  His  eyes  are 
open !  He  lives !  He  sees — he  knows 
us!  His  lips  unclose!  He  will  soon 
speak  !     Saved  !     He  lives !" 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  degree 
indicated  by  the  ejaculations  above  quoted 
from  the  thousands  that  were  uttered, 
that  Lars  Vonved  recovered  life  and  con- 
sciousness ;  and  just  when  the  forty-eight 
hours  expired,  he  heaved  a  long  deep 
sigh,  gazed  steadily  around,  and  flung  his 
arms  aloft  like  a  giant  awaking  from 
sleep. 

Nearly  every  man  of  his  devoted  crew, 
by  this  time  were  thronging  around  him 
in  the  great  cabin,  and  the  sternest  old 
sea-dog  of  them  all  wept  like  a  nervous 
woman  for  unutterable  joy  and  thankftd- 
ness. 

"Life!  lUve!  Thank  God  Ahnightv, 
I  live !" 

Such  were  the  first  words  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  Vonved  the  Dane,  and  his 
mighty  arms  closed  around  his  wife,  and 
drew  her  down  upon  his  now  strongly- 
beating  heart,  and  held  her  there  with  the 
resistless  pressure  of  a  steel  vice. 
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What's  in  a  name?  is  a  question  to 
which  other  answers  than  that  given  by  a 
great  poet  of  yore  will  sometimes  be  found 
advisable  in  these  days.      Doubtless  "  a 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet "  to  all  nostrils  of  normal  sharpness ; 
hot  what  some  years  ago  would  have  been 
the  probable  issue  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
treason,  had  not  a  saving  glory  still  hov- 
ered round  the  name  of  his  dead  uncle  ? 
Has  Lord  John  Russell  found  no  virtue  in 
the  name  that  keeps  alive  the  memory  of 
more  than  one  nobler  patriot  than  he? 
Lord  Palmerston  may  have  openly  wor- 
shiped, and  privately  exchanged  winks  of 
finendship  with  the  hero  of  the  second  of 
December ;  but  has  he  not  a  name  above 
aU  Englishmen  for  asserting  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad? 
What's  in  a  name  ?  ask  the  champions 
of  anonymous  journalism,  feeling,  rightly 
enough,  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush ; 
and  that  no  essay  or  leading  article  was  ever 
made  intrinsically  one  whit  the  worse,  or 
the  better,  for  any  name  appended  there- 
to).   A  student  of  the  Mbniteur,  however, 
would  know  by  a  glance  at  the  signature 
how  much  official  credit  belonged  to  each 
article  in  that  mysterious  organ  of  French 
impertinence.     Even  in  England  it  begins 
to  be  deemed  good  policy  to  magnify  the 
christening  of  a  new  serial  by  blazoning 
forth  the  names  of  its  choicest  sponsors, 
or  calmly  hinting  them  from  behind  the 
editorial  curtain. 

Most  of  our  popular  writers  seem  bent 
on  showing  the  world  how  much  there 
may  be  in  a  name,  and  how  very  far  it  can 
be  made  to  go.  With  a  certain  stock  of 
talent,  and  an  average  amount  of  luck,  no 
modern  author  need  fear  starvation  who 
has  once  gained  a  certain  foothold  on  some 
part  of  the  great  reading  world.     A  new 

rm  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  or  a  new  novel 
^  Mr.  Thackeray,  is  even  less  sure  of  a 
ready  sale  than  a  new  volume  of  Apoca- 
lyptic sketches  by  Dr.  Gumming.  No 
matter  how  turbid  the  poetry,  or  how  flat 
the  prose  that  invites  our  custom,  if  only 


it  bears  the  mark  we  love  so  well.  Lovely 
the  Widower^  and  Poems  before  Congress^ 
were  coined  in  the  same  mint  as  Vanity 
Fair  and  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May, 
It  is  the  fashion  of  to-day  to  worship  suc- 
cess, and  to  be  very  patient  of  the  freaks 
played  off  by  any  established  idol.  Hon- 
ey will  stick  as  well  as  dirt.  The  incense 
of  flattery  will  keep  rising  from  altars  to 
gods  whom  the  clearer- sighted  few  have 
long  been  driven  to  disown,  or  remove,  at 
least,  to  a  lower  pedestal.  Once  give  an 
author  a  good  name,  and,  unless  he  has 
very  strict  notions  of  his  duty,  he  may 
turn  it  to  as  large  account,  with  as  little 
trouble,  as  an  unscrupulous  spendthrift 
doe§  the  estate  he  has  already  mortgaged 
beyond  its  utmost  value.  Whatever  he 
chooses  to  send  to  market,  be  it  full  mea- 
sure, or  very  short  lengths,  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  a  noisy  welcome,  alike  from  many 
of  those  who  seem  to  guide,  and  from 
nearly  all  those  who  virtually  determine 
the  popular  taste.  The  author  of  Pick- 
wick  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  appeals  from 
unkind  critics  to  the  "  unprecedented  suc- 
cess" of  Little  Dorrit,  His  greatest  rival 
seems  bent  on  sliding  down  with  equal 
calmness  toward  an  issue  not  more  agree- 
able to  his  truest  friends.  Among  writers 
of  special  mark  how  few  seem  anxious 
even  to  keep  abreast  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments. The  honest  painstaking  of  Sir.  E. 
B.  Lytton ;  the  unhasting  reticence  of  poor 
Charlotte  Bronte  ;  the  artistic  self-respect 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  are  virtues  nearly  as 
rare  in  this  age  as  trees  on  the  road  from 
Cairo  to  Suez.  To  have  written  one  fair 
book  seems  to  be  accounted  a  fit  reason 
for  writing  many  bad  ones  afterwards. 
Just  as  some  painters,  who  have  once  hit 
the  public  fancy  with  a  particular  style  of 
picture,  go  on  repeating  the  same  sort  of 
scenes  or  characters  over  and  over  again, 
so  an  author,  who  has  once  acquired  for 
himself  some  sterling  value  in  his  publish- 
er's eyes,  will  soon  get  tired  of  showing 
off  his  best  paces,  and  settle  down  into  a 
lazy  jog-trot,  which  the  bulk  of  his  admu*- 
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ers  shall  be  too  dull,  careless,  or  good- 
natured  to  decry.  For  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  of  those  who  are  slowest  to  be- 
lieve in  a  new  idol  will  keep  on  clinging 
to  that  belief  long  after  their  inmost  hearts 
have  ordered  them  to  let  it  go  ;  while  oth- 
ers, who  have  no  time  to  think  for  them- 
selves, or  little  power  to  think  rightly,  are 
content  to  repeat  for  ever  the  creed  they 
happened  to  adopt  in  their  younger  days. 

With  some  of  us,  indeed,  the  forbear- 
ance thus  shown  to  a  favorite  writer 
springs,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  desire  to 
make  amends  for  certain  shortcomings  on 
our  own  side.  If  he  has  taken  unfair  ad- 
vanta2:e  of  our  trustfulness,  have  not  we 
too  beguiled  him  further  from  the  right 
way,  in  our  eagerness  to  hear  him  speak 
at  the  shortest  intervals,  no  matter  how 
little  he  really  had  to  say  ?  Had  we  bet- 
ter brooked  a  longer  silence,  might  not 
his  mouth  have  opened  itself  to  better 
purpose  ?  In  slaking  our  thirst  for  some- 
thing new  from  the  pen  of  a  successful  au- 
thor, we  have  forgotten  to  show  that  jeal- 
ous concern  for  his  fair  fame  which  might 
have  cooled  the  fire  of  a  distempered  *^an- 
ity,  or  curbed  the  promptings  of  an  undue 
regard  for  pelf.  And  so  we  still  keep  list- 
enmg,  or  feigning  to  listen  to  some  voice, 
whose  later  utterances  only  disappoint  us 
each  time  more  and  more. 

"  Vita  brevis  ars  longa,^'^  is  a  maxim 
either  too  much  slighted  in  these  days,  or 
else  too  commonly  read  backwards.  If 
"  art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting,"  let  the 
former  go  hang,  we  say  to  ourselves,  so 
long  as  we  can  turn  the  latter  to  any  im- 
mediate gain.  Life,  with  too  many  of  us, 
means  only  time  for  making  money ;  and 
art,  which  needs  some  little  time  for  pick- 
ing and  choosing  her  simplest  phrases,  has 
naturally  dropped  out  of  her  right  sphere 
into  a  sort  of  threadbare  dependence  on 
the  chance  bounties  of  her  prosperous  li- 
val.  Displaced  by  a  showy  half-truth  from 
her  olden  lordship  over  nature's  realm, 
she  has  been  doomed  to  hear  her  best  vir- 
tues set  down  as  faults,  and  her  refined 
idealism  accused  of  downright  enmity  to 
the  truths  revealed  in  every  aspect  of  our 
daily  life.  Because  she  has  sometimes 
spoken  in  language  too  conventional,  we 
have  forbidden  her  to  speak  at  all,  save  in 
language  fit  only  for  nature's  mudlarks. 
In  this  age  of  unlimited  pebble-counting,  a 
writer  is  nothing,  unless  he  is  minutely  de- 
scriptive and  unfalteringly  "  real."  Be 
the  facts  he  dwells  on  never  so  superflu- 


ous, the  topics  he  drags  in  never  so  mis- 
placed, the  whole  performance  never  so 
small  and  inartistic,  still  he  has  given  ns, 
we  say,  a  finished  likeness  of  a  new-plucked 
onion,  or  a  full-blown  cabbage ;  a  perfect 
photograph  of  a  plowboy's  shirt-sleeves,  or 
the  wart  on  Cromwell's  nose.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  neither  stooped  to  mor- 
alize ove  r  a  dead  leaf,  nor  cared  to  repre- 
sent the  exact  number  of  blossoms  on  a 
foxglove,  nor  ascertained  the  true  price 
of  periwigs  in  the  days  of  "  good  Queen 
Anne,"  nor  found  thoughts,  too  deep  for 
tears,  in  the  creaking  of  a  cart-wheel,  his 
truthfulness  is  straightway  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  his  artistic  reticence  becomes  a  sign 
of  moral  or  intellectual  weakness ;  he  has 
no  depth  of  feeling,  no  range  of  fancy  ;  he 
writes  without  an  edifying  purpose  ;  with- 
out an  effort  to  grasp  one  of  the  thousand 
mysteries  that  bubble  up  in  the  ever- 
seething  caldron  of  modern  life.  In  the 
fields  ot  modern  literature  it  is  of  no  use 
to  walk  upright,  and  look  calmly  out  be- 
fore and  around  you;  you  must  peer 
about  with  hammer  and  magnifying  glass, 
and  resolutely  crawl  your  way  to  fame. 

That  this  extravagant  realism  was  at 
first  a  wholesome  reaction  from  the  cold 
conventionalism  of  a  more  artificial  age, 
we  are  not  for  a  moment  going  to  dispute. 
For  a  movement  which  gave  us  Scott  and 
Byron,  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  Keats,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  instead  of  stilted 
travesties  of  Pope  and  Dry  den,  England 
had  some  reason  to  be  thankful  thirty  or 
forty  years  aco.  But  since  then  the 
movement  has  oeen  carried  much  too  &r. 
Even  the  great  poet  of  Childe  Harold 
lent  it  a  hand  for  mischief,  in  the  erratic 
brilliance  of  Do7i  Juan,  Yet  even  Byron 
fell  into  disrepute  with  a  generation  that 
delighted  in  Christopher  North,  and  clam- 
ored for  a  complete  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment once  passed  on  the  Bard  of  Kydal. 
Miss  Austen's  realism  went,  at  least,  fer 
enough  for  artistic  purposes  ;  but  even  her 
finest  touches  would,  doubtless,  seem 
coarse  and  conventional  to  the  microscopic 
gravers  of  our  own  day.  We  are  wan- 
dering further  and  further  from  that  hap- 
py mean  which  finds  in  art  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  nature. .  Scouting  all  past  rules 
and  standards,  with  no  eye  for  judging 
distance,  no  ear  for  general  harmony,  not 
much  feeling  for  grand  forms  and  large 
prospects,  we  cram  our  wallets  with  tne 
strangest  medley  of  weeds  and  wild  flow<» 
ers,  only  to  offer  them  just  as  they  ar^i 
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nnpicked  and  unassorted,  to  the  gaze  and 
eastern  of  admiring  by-standers.  The 
firaits  of  our  labor  are  seldom  rich  or  rare ; 
but  our  own  hands  have  plucked  them  out 
of  the  corners  where  they  really  grew. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  ultra-real- 
istic  spirit  taints  nearly  all  the  popular 
writing  of  our  day,  from  Macaulay's  His- 
tory to  Adam  JBede.    Many  an  author  of 
the  highest  name,  or  the  fairest  promise, 
seems  to  write  as  if  all  excellence  lay  in 
being   over-minute.    Either  the  subject, 
or  his  treatment  of  it,  or  both  together, 
are  very  small.    It  is  not  in  painting  alone 
that    so-called    pre-Raphaelite  principles 
have  become  the  rage — confounding  small 
things  with  great,  and  outraging  all  rules 
of  fitness,  unity,  and   right  perspective. 
The  muse  of  history  seems  to  delight  in 
wielding  the  brush  of  Teniers  alternately 
with  that  of  Mr.  Millais.     She  requires 
four  thick  octavo  volumes  to  condense 
some  ten  years  of  a  nation's  life.     Bio- 
graphers are  yet  more  merciless,  devoting 
their  two  or  three  volumes  to  the  life  of 
somebody  whose  epitaph  would  have  told 
us  all   we  care  to  know.     Our  modem 
books  of  travel  abound  in  graphic  touches 
regarding  the  travelers  themselves  ;  their 
personal   habits  ;   the  time  they  took  on 
their  journey;  the  hotels  they  liked  or 
disliked  ;    and    the   company  they  met 
therein.     But  it  is  mainly  in  the  field  of 
fiction  that  our  rage  for  every-day  trifles 
and   low  life  runs  clearly  wildest.    To 
judge,  indeed,  from  most  of  our  favorite 
novels,  nothing  thought,  said,  or  done,  by 
the  smallest  child,  or  the  poorest  old  dul- 
lard, can  be  too  mean  for  our  instruction  ; 
too  trifling  for    artistic  effect.    It  is  no 
longer  our  children  only  who  sit  down  and 
write  little  stories,  detailing  every  thing 
that  happens  from  hour  to  hour;   what 
ihey  had  for  breakfast ;  how  often   the 
governess  scolded  them ;  how  many  sugar- 
plums they  were  allowed  to  eat  in  the  af- 
ternoon.    Grown-up  men  and  women  are 
not  ashamed  to  address  their  grown- up 
readers  in  a  style  more  carefully  childish 
than  Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  used  to 
address  the  boys  and  girls  of  her  own  day. 
We  have  exchanged  the  manly  fare  which 
satisfied  our  forefathers  for  the  small-beer 
of  Camlet/  Parsonage,  and  the  water- 
^ruel  of  the  Daisy  Chain.    Even  the  low 
life,  which  might  furnish  some  startling 
lights  and  shades  to  a  powerful  artist,  is 
generally  drawn  with  such  accurate  tame- 
ness,  as  only  to  arouse,  in  a  skeptical 


reader,  the  notion  that  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly dull,  if  not  inevitably  brutish. 

In  spite  of  George  Eliot's  great  talents 
and  growing  influence,  her  own  writings 
warn  us  against  the  unsoundness  of  that 
stooping  realism,  that  taste  for  small 
things  merely  as  small,  which,  in  her  last 
novel,  she  has  deliberately  set  herself  to 
uphold.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  ruined 
huts  on  the  Rhone  are  not  less  worthy  of 
our  notice  than  ruined  castles  on  the 
Rhine.  Our  hearts  and  eyes  will  teach  us 
the  contrary,  as  surely  as  they  bid  us  turn 
from  yonder  dung-hUl  to  those  fiir  blue 
hills  behind.  Wordsworth  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  considered  true  to  nature ;  but  is 
not  Byron,  or  Shakspeare,  far  truer  ?  If 
poetry  be,  as  we  think,  but  the  highest 
expression  of  all  truth,  can  we  doubt  that 
he  is  the  best  poet — in  other  words,  the 
most  skillful  artist — who,  combining  the 
largest  range  of  emotional  insight  with 
the  keenest  humor  for  characteristic  trifles, 
can  work  out  a  hannonious  suggestive 
whole,  by  dint  of  a  few  well  placed  touch- 
es, and  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  tell- 
ing details  ?  Art  should  neither  soar  too 
high  above  our  common  nature,  nor  creep 
too  far  among  its  lowermost  recesses.  If 
man  be  indeed  the  measure  of  all  things, 
let  us,  at  least,  be  careful  by  what  stand- 
ards we  measure  himself.  We  may  do 
full  justice  to  all  parts  of  God's  creation, 
without  lowering  Gulliver  to  a  pigmy,  or 
raising  him  into  a  giant.  By  too  much 
poring  over  mere  trifles  the  keenest  eye- 
sight will  grow  dim  to  the  plainest  bear- 
ings and  most  prominent  virtues  of  larger 
things.  He  who  is  always  stooping, 
comes,  in  time,  to  lose  the  power  of  walk- 
ing upright.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  human  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  or 
that  great  events  spring  from  trivial 
causes ;  but  art  is  not  life,  only  the  essence 
or  general  sum  of  it ;  and  there  is  after  all 
a  difference,  which  thousands  of  us  can 
feel,  if  only  hundreds  can  understand,  be- 
tween a  fruit-piece,  painted  never  so  skill- 
fiilly,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  and  a  landscape 
glorified  by  Turner ;  between  a  picture  of 
Dutch  boors  making  merry,  and  Guido's 
picture  of  Jesus  bearing  the  Cross. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  most  prosaic 
of  modem  poets,  that  there  is  nothing 
great  or  small.  Whatever  grains  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  such  a  dictum,  it  is  enough 
to  reply,  that  men  are  not  all  entomol- 
ogists; nor  is  human  knowledge  syn- 
onymous with  omniscience.    Our  highest 
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stand-points  rise  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
surrounding  levels ;  our  farthest  horizon 
ranges  but  a  few  miles  beyond  ourselves. 
Within  these  limits  we  are  aware  of  mark- 
ed differences  which  escape  alike  the  ex- 
perience of  a  mole,  and  the  eyes  of  a  trav- 
eler on  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain, 
or  lost  to  sight  in  a  balloon  beyond  the 
clouds.  In  the  eyes  of  all  but  mere  ento- 
mologists or  over-zealous  disciples  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  there  are  certain  clear  degrees  of 
comparison,  which  express  the  difference 
between  certain  things.  By  some  hidden 
law  of  natural  selection,  we  usually  think 
of  an  elephant  as  being,  what  science  also 

£  roves  him,  a  nobler  animal  than  a  flea, 
[en  were  in  the  habit  of  feeling,  long  be- 
fore science  had  pointed  out  to  them,  their 
inborn  superiority  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  There  may  be  a  world  of  minute  mar- 
vels in  a  wee  patch  of  green-sward,  or  a  few 
drops  of  dirty  water ;  but  for  purposes  of 
art  we  prefer  a  striking  landscape  or  an 
expressive  human  face.  The  careful  in- 
spection of  a  single  stone  may  send  Mr. 
Ruskin  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  but 
most  of  us  would  much  rather  look  at 
Tintern  Abbey,  or  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Few  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  hold  that 
a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare  ranked  no 
higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  a 
heavy-witted  clodhopper,  or  even  a  hard- 
hitting Tom  Sayers. 

''The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place." 

And  the  poet's  wisdom  merely  points 
out  the  goal  to  which  all  natural  science 
seems  inevitably  rising.  The  true  artist 
ignores  no  rules  of  right  perspective,  nor 
cnooses  his  theme  without  some  regard  to 
its  general  fitness,  some  skill  in  seizing  on 
the  most  effective  point  of  view.  With 
all  nature  lying  round  him,  whence  to 
choose,  he  will  not  overlook  the  beauty 
that  haunts  his  steps  on  all  sides,  for  the 
uglinesss  that  lurks  in  foul  alleys,  and 
peers  out  from  untrodden  by-ways.  Too 
truthful  to  alter  nature  as  she  really 
shows  herself  from  any  given  point  at 
any  given  moment,  he  will  not  paint  a 
tree  in  the  far  background  as  distinctly  as 
one  immediately  before  him ;  nor  will  he 
seek  to  draw  our  attention  too  much 
from  the  central  figures  to  the  elaborate 
finish  of  accessory  details.  In  looking  at 
his  work  we  shall  not  be  puzzled  to  guess 
its  apparent  meaning  ;  to  tell  what  things 


are  near,  and  what  far ;  to  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  adjuncts,  hollows 
and  projections,  lights  and  shades.  In 
striving  to  be  real,  such  a  worker  never 
ceases  to  be  natural ;  loves  not  to  paint  a 
dwarf  in  preference  to  a  man  of  fair  size, 
or  a  monster  of  ui^liness  rather  than  & 
shape  of  average  beauty. 

Genius  can  weave  a  halo  round  the  sim- 
plest characters  and  the  homeliest  scenes. 
At  her  command  we  grieve  for  the  trials 
of  worthy  Dr.  Primrose ;  or  look  kindly 
on  the  loves  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  rus- 
tic Fanny.  Dobbin's  unswerving  con- 
stancy and  quiet  manliness  choke  down 
the  remembrance  of  his  ungainly  figure, 
and  William  Waife  keeps  his  hold  on  our 
hearts,  even  while  rumor  prates  her  loud- 
est against  his  fair  fame.  We  admire  the 
simple  grandeur  of  Tregarva,  and  enjoy 
a  good-humored  laugh  at  the  intense  ab- 
surdities of  Mrs.  Nickleby.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  effect  produced  arises 
mainly  from  a  careful  reticence,  a  quiet 
slurring  of  the  homelier  details,  or  a  skill- 
ful heightening  of  the  more  characteristic. 
In  real  life,  the  odds  are  that  Fanny 
would  have  been  less  beautiful,  Mrs. 
Nickleby  much  less  amusingly  absurd, 
than  they  appear  in  print.  Yet  few  will 
deny,  we  think,  that  such  portraits  gain, 
in  graphic  interest,  more  than  they  lose 
in  photographic  hteralness.  With  all  bis 
masterly  workmanship,  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  won  but  a  barren  triumph  in  his  de- 
lineation of  Amelia,  There  are  many 
readers  who  would  have  liked  the  Vicear 
of  Wakefield  just  as  well  had  his  ser- 
mon not  been  given  in  full.  A  like  ob- 
jection might  be  raised  against  the  ser- 
mons printed  in  J/y  Novel  and  Adatn 
JBede.  Insufferably  dull,  to  our  thinking, 
are  some  of  those  passages  in  George  Eli- 
ot's novels,  which  her  numerous  admirers 
of  the  feir  sex  are  wont  to  cry  up  for 
their  special  truthfulness.  We  laugh  at 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  can  only  yawn  over 
Mrs.  Poyser.  The  latter  may  be  drawn 
more  outwardly  true  to  life;  but  what 
good  or  pleasure  can  the  reader  gain 
from  studying  her  small  ways,  and  listen- 
ing ever  so  patiently  to  her  small  talk  ? 
If  Milton  sometimes  crawls,  and  Scott's 
fancy  droops  with  over-work,  poets  and 
novelists  oi  less  undoubted  genius  have 
no  such  plea  as  theirs  for  failing  to  give 
us  our  due  share  of  mental  amusement. 
Instead  of  boring  us  themselves,  it  is 
their  first  business  to  supply  us  with  an 
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agreeable  relief  from  the  bores  of  our 
ju^taal  everj-day  life.    The  fault,  which  al- 
most  becomes  a  beauty,  in  the  pages  of  a 
Thackeray  or  a  Dickens,  is  simply  a  nui- 
sance, when  it  pervades  the   works  of 
second   or  third    rate    authors.      What 
rational    being  really  cares  to  see  the 
every-day  talk  of  a  set  of  common-place 
people,  high  or  low,  repeated  word  for 
word,  with  all  its  gushing  pettiness  of 
thought,   and  poorness  of  language,   in 
works  ostensibly  designed  to  interest  and 
amnse  us  ?     Or  what  class  of  readers  can 
it  be,  that  delights  in  following  the  char- 
acters of  a  story  through  every  inch  of 
their    moral    development;    over  every 
molehill  of  outward  circumstance,  even 
to  the  slightest  motives  for  their  doing 
this,  or  the  pettiest  scruples  that   turn 
them  against  something  else ;  the  doing  or 
neglecting  of  which  is  alike  unimportant. 
If  the  author  of  Adam  Bede    is  too 
fond  of  simple  Dutch  painting,  there  are 
some  of  her  fellow-novelists  who  combine 
the  same  &ult  with  a  taste  for  narrow  re- 
ligionism   and    "  goody"    prosing,   from 
which  she  herself  is  entirely  free.     With 
every  wish  to  know  more  of  Miss  Yonge, 
we  must  own  to  repeated  failures  in  the 
attempts   we  have  made  to  explore  the 
secret  of  her  popularity.    Human  patience 
can  go  very  far,  but  even  Job  found  him- 
self fairly  beaten  when  his  best  friends 
began  to  preach,  and  scold,  and  use  com- 
monplaces beside  the  mark.    A  didactic 
novel  Is  always  an  offense  against  art,  and 
a  trial  of  our  good  temper,  even  when 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  coated  the  pill  for  us 
with  the  honey  of  his  own  allurmg  style. 
We  can  forgive  much,  however,  even  to 
the  do^natism   of  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
while  the  torrent  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  elo- 
qaence  drowns  for  a  while  the  voice  of 
oar    choking    reason.      But  a  religious 
novel,    especially    one    which     breathes 
throughout  the  narrow  formalism  of  a 
sect  that  hopes  to  be  saved  by  its  observ- 
ance of  saints'  days,  its  adoration  of  white 
surplices,  and  its  studied  preference  for 
all  exploded  symbols,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
of  all  those  literary  blunders  which  the 
daring  spirit  of  an  ambitious  age  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  popular.     If  modem 
writers   must  load  their  novels   with   a 
given  quantity  of  special  meanings,  let 
these  be  gathered  at  least  from  any  other 
field  than  the  noisome  hunting  ground  of 
religious  trifle-mongers.     Whatever  else 
we  may  be  tricked  mto  learning  from  the 


pages  of  a  seeming  romance,  the  rubbish 
of  theological  small  talk  had  better  be 
shot  elsewhere. 

K  theological  stories  are  hateful  things, 
novels  with  a  purpose  are  nuisances  of  a 
wider  prevalence  and  a  more  inveterate 
dye.  In  these  days  no  work  of  Action 
will  quite  pass  muster,  unless  it  hangs  oat 
a  heavy  moral  or  two  at  the  mast-head  by 
way  of  pacifying  the  mild  religionists, 
who  look  on  light  literature  as  an  over- 
zealous  schoolmaster  looks  upon  a  half 
holiday.  Once  on  a  time  the  literary 
workman  aimed  first  of  all  at  making  up 
an  artistic  story,  leaving  the  moral,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  care  of  itself  In  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  the  poems  of  Mil- 
ton, the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Walter 
Scott,  the  reader  is  left  at  perfect  liberty 
to  discover  for  himself — 

**  According  as  his  humors  lead, 
A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind." 

But  the  current  literature  has  not  much 
to  say  to  such  "liberal  applications." 
Next  to  minuteness,  we  are  all  expected 
to  love  a  moral.  Let  it  be  never  so  pal- 
try, never  so  prominent,  never  so  ill-con- 
trived, still  the  moral  must  have  its  place 
of  honor,  must  show  itself  in  charactei-s 
legible  even  by  the  dullest  brain.  The 
old  Greek  chorus  lives  again,  with  few  if 
any  of  the  old  redeeming  merits,  in  the 
pages  of  many  a  popular  noveL  Mr. 
Trollope  regales  us  with  easy  lessons 
worthy  of  a  place  in  some  revised  edition 
of  Mavor's  Spelling  Book.  "  Westward 
Ho!"  is  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  moral 
teaching  of  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe. 
Messrs.  Reade  and  Dickens  range  with 
rather  more  noise  than  wisdom  over  largo 
fields  of  political  and  social  philosophy. 
Even  Mr.  Thackeray  has  contrived  to 
sicken  us  with  endless  sermons  on  the 
hollowness  of  all  things  under  the  sun. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  mark  how  gen- 
erally the  novel  has  been  turned  of  late 
into  a  common  sewer  for  all  kinds  of 
intellectual  garbage.  Not  only  are  wo 
forbidden  to  study  for  ourselves  the  mean- 
ings that  wop  out  here  and  there,  as  if  by 
chance,  over  the  surface  of  a  well-written 
tale  of  human  life,  but  at  every  step  we 
take  forward,  the  author,  or  one  of  his 
shadows,  breaks  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  with  some  trite  remark — some 
flimsy  paradox — some  crude  reflection  on 
quite  irrelevant  things.  Like  some  talka- 
tive old  guide  to  a  favorite  haunt  of 
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modem  pilgrimage,  he  is  determined  to 
have  his  say,  no  matter  who  listens  or 
what  the  burden  of  his  discourse  may  be 
worth.  Mr.  Trollope,  for  instance,  has  a 
knack  of  pleasant  writing  and  a  power  of 
drawing  what  he  sees,  which  only  make 
us  the  more  resentful  of  his  repeated  sins 
against  the  simplest  articles  of  a  novel- 
reader's  faith.  If  his  earliest  and  best 
writings  are  too  much  interlarded  with 
small  details  and  heaps  of  foreign  matter, 
the  mere  stuffing  of  a  literary  workshop, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Framley  Paraon- 
age?^^  However  anxious  he  may  be  to 
show  off  his  microscopic  knowledge,  and 
air  his  pet  theories  on  every  subject,  he 
may  be  sure  that  no  lasting  fame  can  be 
won  by  stooping  to  pour  out  page  on 
page  of  the  prosing  goodiness,  that  makes 
his  last  story  read  almost  like  an  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

The  same  causes  that  widen  the  field  of 
a  novelist's  ingenuity  impart  something  of 
a  doubtful  flavor  to  many  other  samples 
of  modern  literature.  Poetry,  history, 
biography,  travels,  all  seem  to  run  into 
and  change  places  with  each  other  in  some 
mysterious  way.  In  seeking  to  realize  the 
life  of  a  particular  age,  nation,  or  man,  a 
modem  author  seems  at  first  glance  to 
combine  in  one  person  nearly  all  the 
qualities  which  Rasselas  thought  necessa- 
ry to  make  up  a  true  poet.  At  any  rate, 
the  bare  result  is  that  we  seldom  get  any 
thing  like  an  artistic  work  in  any  of  the 
departments  aforenamed.  The  affectation 
of  fullness,  itself  arising  out  of  our  exces- 
sive realism,  has  been  carried  to  so  absurd 
a  length  that  a  new  book  seldom  is  what 
it  purports  to  be.  Instead  of  a  succinct 
yet  finished  biography,  we  have  the  "  Life 
and  Times  "  of  some  dead  celebrity,  whose 
personal  existence,  itself  perhaps  eked  out 
by  many  pages  of  shadowy  conjecture,  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  coeval  history 
like  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay ;  or  else  it  is 
a  mere  reprint  of  private  joumals  and  let- 
ters of  all  kinds,  tagged  together  by  a  few 
lines  of  editorial  comment,  from  which  we 
learn  but  little  that  we  sought,  and  more 
than  we  like  to  know.  If  we  lake  up  a 
history,  the  chances  are  that  it  reads  like 
a  series  of  essays,  political,  antiquarian, 
philosophical,  touched  up  with  moral 
common-places,  and  relieved  by  a  some- 
what picturesque  setting  of  very  small  and 
sometimes  fanciful  details  ;  or  else  we  are 
treated  to  a  running  fire  of  grimly  humor- 
ous sarcasms  and  quaintly-worded  apos- 


trophes, playing  round  and  round  a  small 
body  of  meager  incidents,  supported  here 
and  there  by  some  scene  of  stirring  inte- 
rest, some  form  of  special  dignity,  which 
the  author  has  painted  with  a  force  and 
fullness  not  always  warranted  by  his  facts. 
In  the  one  case  history  wears  a  poetic,  in 
the  other  a  magazine-writer's  garb.  Our 
poetry  is  often  little  better  than  rhymed 
or  rhythmical — sometimes  hardly  rhyth- 
mical— essays  on  leading  topics  of  the 
hour ;  or  else  it  is  a  mere  bundle  of  dis- 
jointed utterances,  oracular  in  sound  and 
rich  enough  in  ornament,  but  remarkably 
slight  of  texture,  and  obscure,  strained,  or 
crude  of  meaning.  As  the  Britons  ap- 
pealed to  Home  to  save  them  from  choos- 
ing between  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  sea,  we  too  in  these 
days  are  glad  to  fall  back  on  Tennyson  as 
a  refuge  alike  from  the  poetic  rhapsodies 
of  Alexander  Smith  and  the  unpoetio  in- 
digestible hodge-podge  of  Aurora  Leigh. 
This  latter  poem  is  a  woful  instance  of 
blind  rebellion  against  good  old  rules  of 
poetic  art.  In  it  the  greatest  poetess  of 
our  day  has  wasted  her  time  and  strength 
in  tackling  wind-mills  under  conditions  the 
most  fitted  to  insure  her  defeat.  Fired  by 
a  lofty  ambition  to  achieve  a  triumph  in 
fields  from  which  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
day  has  more  wisely  kept  aloof,  endowed 
with  no  small  share  of  poetic  insight  and 
picturesque  word-power,  aided  by  a  very 
masculine  culture  and  ripe  experience,  she 
has  striven,  in  the  roughest  of  rough 
verse,  and  the  queerest  mixture  of  incon- 
gruous styles,  to  show  forth  a  new,  true, 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  things 
that  most  strike  her  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  modem  life.  In  working  out  a 
moral  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  beau- 
tiful medley.  The  Princess^  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing has  only  succeeded  in  proving  that 
marriage  has  not  improved  her  heroine's 
poetry.  The  effort  to  strike  out  some- 
thing new  and  worthy  of  the  present  age 
has  ended  for  the  most  part  in  outrageous- 
ly forced  conceits,  in  similes  run  to  death, 
in  passages  overcrowded  with  petty  de- 
tails, and  blown  out  with  half-childish 
talk,  in  pages  of  ill-timed  or  wholly  need- 
less compilation,  from  leading  articles,  po- 
lice reports,  and  letters  to  the  Tinted. 
Even  the  parts  that  most  remind  us  of  her 
former  self  are  marred  by  the  coarse  and 
extravagant  wordiness  of  her  later  style. 
In  a  certain  sense,  not  wholly  agreeable 
perhaps  to  her  own  desires,  she  has  reaUy 
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given  us  a  full  epitome  of  the  more  pecu- 
liar aspects  of  an  age  impatient  of  olden 
usages,  and  proad,  as  clever  boys  are,  of 
its  own  superior  knowledge ;  an  age  con- 
scious of  its  power  to  do  great  things,  yet 
hardly  knowing  how  to  do  them,  and  puz- 
ded  by  the  choice  of  so  many  things  to  do ; 
an  age  of  universal  rushing  to  and  fro,  of 
eager  groping  after  small  results,  of  child- 
fike  interest  in  every  thing  done  or  spoken 
any  where  from  day  to  day.  But  to  those 
who  ask  for  some  true  poem  that  shall  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  their  age  in  its  full  height 
and  breadth,  in  its  purer  moments  and  its 
stronger  efforts,  in  its  truest  relations  with 
the  future  and  the  past,  we  should 
recommend  perhaps  The  Princess^  or 
In  Memoriam  y  certainly  not  Aurora 
Leigh. 

Above  all  other  faults,  what  most  of- 
fends us  in  writers  of  this  and  many  anoth- 
er school,  is  their  excessive  redundancy 
both  of  words  and  matter.    To  give  too 
much  indeed  of  every  thing  but  the  best 
is  the  foremost  vice  of  our  latest  literature. 
For  a  silent  nation,  we  English  are  ab- 
surdly talkative  in  print.     We  think  as  it 
were  aloud  in  the  weakest  and  crudest 
war,  shooting  however  wildly  at  every 
topic  that  springs  up  for  the  nonce  before 
Bs,  and  wasting  much  powder  on  seeming 
pheasants  only  to  bring  do^Ti  perhaps  a 
paltry  crow.    The  happiest  thoughts  are 
spun  out  into  the  slenderest  tissues,  beau- 
tiful sometimes  as  the  rainbow,  but  com- 
monly quite  as  frail.     Instead  of  showing 
final   results,  we  travel  wearily  through 
intermediate  processes,   like    simple   old 
conntryfolk  wno  can  only  tell  you  a  story 
in  their  own  roundabout  way.     Words, 
words,   words,   preached   or    printed,  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  right  or  wrong, 
are  the  daily  breath  of  our  nostrils.    The 
press  and  the  lecture-room  have  become 
as  dustholes,  into  which  the  waste  ener- 
gies of  any  one  who  thinks  he  may  have 
something  to  say  are  continually  thrown. 
We  write  and  speak  as  if  language  were 
only  meant  to  cover  the  want  of  thought, 
as  if  tares  and  poppies  were  the  things  to 
pray  for  rather  than  the  wheat  they  over- 
run.    In  our  unreasoning  worship  of  pure 
nature,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  na- 
tnre  alone  will  never  clear  our  gardens  of 
weeds,  or  avert  the  usual  results  of  a  bad 
soil  or  careless  husbandry. 

Much,  indeed,  of  this  epidemic  word- 
flow  may  be  the  natural  fruits  not  only  of 
oar  rea&stic  tendencies  but  of  all  those 


material  aids  which  modem  science  has 
held  forth  to  the  social  and  intellectual 
cravings  of  a  civilized  people,  and  through 
which  those  very  tendencies  may  have 
taken  a  more  decided  shape.  In  these 
days  everybody  learns  to  read,  and  books 
are  written  to  please  everybody.  Babes 
in  polite  learning  and  mental  culture  re- 
quire teachers  of  another  sort  than  stronger 
men.  No  one  would  seek  in  the  London 
Journal  or  the  Family  Herald  fo^r  fine 
samples  of  close  reasoning  or  careful  Eng- 
lish. Lecturers  like  Dr.  Gumming,  and 
philosophers  like  Mr.  Tupper,  appeal  to  a 
class  01  intellects  not  yet  ripe  for  more 
substantial  food.  Macaulay  has  a  larger 
public  than  Carlyle  or  HaUam,  and  Ten- 
nyson counts,  or  did  count,  fewer  readers 
than  Longfellow.  The  penny-a-liner's  ac- 
count of  a  dreadful  accident  or  a  mysteri- 
ous occurrence  has  its  charm  for  many 
who  would  be  slow  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Times. 
In  the  latter  again  there  are  faults  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  writings 
got  up  from  day  to  day  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  tickle  the  palates  of  a  busy,  cu- 
rious, and  not  very  Athenian  crowd.  For 
one  who  appreciates  the  logical  closeness 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  the  original  yet 
classic  grace  of  a  sermon  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robertson,  there  are  twenty  who  enjoy 
the  vague  grandiloquence  of  Dr.  Gum- 
ming, and  a  hundred  who  draw  their  chief 
nourishment  from  the  slipshod  prolixities 
of  Mr.  Sala  and  his  colleagues  of  the  funny 
school.  Differences  of  taste  and  mental 
caliber  there  always  are  and  must  be ;  but 
in  this  grand  era  of  sloppy  literature  au- 
thors of  every  kind  and  shade  of  excel- 
lence seem  bent  on  wnting  down  to  one 
uniform  level  of  redundant  smartness  and 
impertinent  small-talk.  To  spin  out  a 
given  thought  or  topic  to  a  most  outra- 
geous length  has  certainly  become  the 
rule.  Matter  enough  for  a  short  tale  or  a 
single  essay  is  conmionly  spread  over  one 
or  more  octavo  volumes.  Few  even  of 
our  best  writers  seem  able  to  assimilate 
their  food,  or  know  exactly  when  to  have 
done,  or  what  to  leave  out.  It  b  not  in 
parliament  alone  that  the  patriot  is  prone 
to  lose  himself  in  the  placeman.  What- 
ever amount  of  self-discipline  and  stern 
allegiance  to  his  art  an  author  may  show 
at  hrst,  he  is  almost  sure  to  succumb  in 
due  time  to  the  temptations  held  out  by 
pressing  publishers,  a  contented  public, 
and  over-lenient  critics.    He  is  expected 
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to  fill  ap  a  certain  number  of  sheets  with 
BO  many  lines  of  printed  matter,  which  his 
readers  rush  to  contemplate  with  eyes  yet 
dimmedhy  the  luster  of  his  former  achiove- 
meuts.  Criticism  cries  aloud  at  the  finer 
passages,  and  for  fear  of  being  called  too 
critical,  keeps  a  reverent  silence  over  the 
many  blots.  Only  if  these  should  be  very 
glaring  or  very  numerous,  will  it  have 
courage  to  whisper  a  faint  prayer  for  some 
small  improvement  nest  time. 

Our  current  literature  shows  all  the 
rankncss  of  a  wild  Indian  garden  com- 
pared with  the  harmonious,  if  elaborate, 
trimneas  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
many  respects  the  literary  glories  of  that 
period  have  yet  to  be  surpassed.  Swift, 
and  Bolingbroke,  aad  Addison  still  hold 
their  ground.  Many  of  us  are  prone 
enough  to  sneer  at  Pope's  unceasing  gIi^ 
ter  and  Johnson's  labored  Antitheses  ;  but 
the  polished  strength  of  the  one  and  the 
sturdy  sense  of  tbe  other  might  offer  a 
useful  lesson  to  most  of  our  fiivorite  writ- 
ers, whether  ia  verse  or  prose.  Had  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  Mr,  Dickens  written  less 
and  written  more  carefully,  they  might 
have  left  but  few  laurels  on  the  brows  of  : 
Fielding  and  Defoe ;  but  tfae  author  of 
JBarnaby  Rudge  has  never  realized  the 
promise  of  a  genius  more  varied  than  De- 
foe's, while  for  sustained  closeness  of 
thought  and  artistic  completeness,  Joseph 
Andrews  and  Jonathan  Wild  roust  still 
rank  above  Sorry  Lyndon  or  Vanity 
Fair.  Bnrke  and  Gibbon  still  keep  their 
distance  from  Lord  MacauJay  and  Mr. 
Kuskin  ;  modern  historians  have  utterly 
failed  in  superseding  Hume ;  and  our 
latest  critics  may  still  despair  of  rivaling 
the  rich  music  and  clear  meanings  of  Dry- 
den's  prose.  If  we  have  our  special  beau- 
ties they  are  more  than  balanced  by  our 
special  faults.  Large  fields  of  htcrary  en- 
terprise have  been  opened  out  to  us,  but 
like  the  first  immigrants  into  a  new  "  dig- 
gin's,"  the  workers  are  very  numerous,  ill- 
trained,  eager  only  for  immediate  success. 
There  are  floating,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of 
this  age,  more  elements  of  the  highest 
poetry  than  ever  were  dreamed  of  by  the 
cotemporaries  of  Dryden  or  Pope ;  stray 
thoughts  of  exquisite  beaaty  keep  ringing 
out  of  the  hubbub  of  myriad  daily  songs  ; 
and  yet  in  respect  of  artistic  form,  con- 
ciseness, and  coherence,  we  can  hardly 
point  to  ono  recent  poem  comparable 
either  with  Alexander't  fiaat  or  The 
Jtape   of  the  Lode.      Novels  in  rhyme 
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and  versified  pamphlets,  or  common-plaoe 
books,  turned  all  standing  into  so-called 
epics,  are  feats  of  cleverness  quite  peculiar 
'  to  the  present  age. 

True  art  in  things  literary  insists  on  a 
large  reserve  of  silence,  on  leaiing  mnch 
to  the  reader's  intellect,  and  more  perhaps 
to  his  imagination.  But  with  us  every 
thing  must  be  explained  or  illustrated  un- 
til we  have  lost  sight  of  the  original  mean- 
ing, or  have  lost  all  indnccment  to  think 
it  over  for  oorselves.  The  simplest  state- 
ment is  followed  by  a  long  train  of  evi- 
dent reasons,  or  clothed  in  a  haze  of  need- 
less imagery,  through  which  a  curious 
reader  is  often  hard  put  to  make  out  the 
centi-al  idea.  The  happiest  touch  is  weak- 
ened by  additional  touches.  In  Aurora 
Leigh,  for  instance,  are  some  pretty  line* 
about  a  baby  who  calls  the  heroine  "  Alo- 
la."  This,  if  small,  is  at  least  telling.  Bnt, 
as  if  to  undo  her  own  work,  the  writer  in- 
sists on  searching  out  the  most  fantastic 
reason  where  none  at  all  was  required,  for 
a  name  so  altered,  tfae  little  creature  be- 
ing drawn  as 

"Stripping  off 
The  rose  like  thorns,  to  make  it  smooth  enough 
To  take  between  bis  dainty  milk-fed  lips." 

In  another  passage  we  find  the  earth 
described  as  shot  up  by  Adam  "like  & 
fakir  in  a  box  IcH  too  long  buried,"  and 
there  remaining  "  stiff  and  dry  "  till  Christ 
tfae  Lord  came  down, 

"  Unlocked  the  doors,  forced  open  the  blank 

eyes, 
And  used  hia  kingly  chrism  to  straighten  out 
The  leathery  tongue  turoad  back  into  the  thioaL" 

A  little  before  the   same   writer   bad    " 
worked  out  the  notion  of  a  town  seethinjf 
"  in  this  Mediean  boilpot  of  the  sun,"  by 
telling  us  bow 

"  The  patient  bills  are  bubbling  round 
As  if  a  prick  would  leave  them  Bat ;" 

A  fancy  which,  letting  alone  its  down- 
right coarseness,  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  image  of  a  "  boilpot," 
not  by  the  natural  appearance  of  a  bUl  tm- 
der  the  hottest  snn.  Here  we  have  th© 
fault  of  needless  illustration  heightened 
by  a  conceit  as  vulgar  as  it  is  unnatural; 
while  the  graphic  particulars  accompany- 
ing the  image  of  the  dead  fakir  have  no 
plea  of  necessity  to  warrant  the  excess  of 
that  coarse  repolsiveness  which  so  often 
obtrudes  itself  on  us  throughout  the  poem. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  illustrations  are  never 
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80  nasty,  but  often  quite  as  overdone. 
We  had  something  too  much  of  them  even 
in  Fo/ii/y  i^/r,  and  now  we  have  great- 
ly too  much  of  them  in  The  Virginians, 
Fine-spun  sentiment,  clothed  in  language 
such  as  he  alone  can  weave,  is  to  him  as 
fatal  an  attraction  as  were  to  Harry  War- 
ringtoa  "  those  elderly  orbs  "  into  which 
he  once  loved  to  gaze.  The  much  quoted 
passage  wherein  Marians  eyes  are  likened 
to  "  two  fish-pools  irradiated  by  a  pair  of 
stars,''  dazzles  the  mind  with  a  swift  suc- 
cession of  graphic  images,  each  in  itself 
appropriate  to  the  main  idea,  but  all  to- 
gether forming  a  confused,  weak,  and  mo- 
notonous rhapsody  on  a  theme  not  over- 
new,  nor  very  fruitful  of  varied  illustra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  for  all  its  clear 
Dess  of  method  and  neatness  of  expression, 
Macaulay^s  style  is  weakened  not  only  by 
the  excess  of  small  details,  but  yet  more 
by  the  wordiness  that  comes  of  too  great 
a  zeal  for  clear  writing.  Sparing  enough 
of  illustration,  he  b  lavish  in  the  use  of 
recurring  words  and  phrases  where  other 
writers  would  employ  a  simple  pronoun  ; 
while  the  care  he  takes  for  our  mental 
comfort  is  always  blinding  him  to  the  fact 
that  an  average  reader  has  no  more  need 
to  be  taken  at  every  moment  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  some  obvious  argument, 
than  a  fiir  scholar  has  need  to  parse  every 
word  in  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence,  or 
than  a  Ciir  soldier  has  to  go  through  his 
facin<j;s  every  time  he  turns  out  for  exer- 
cise parade. 

In  one  form  or  another  this  plague  of 
words  is  almost  sure  to  greet  us  at  every 
turn.  In  Macaulay  showing  its  logical,  in 
Thackeray  its  illustrative  side,  it  becomes 
grotesquely  passionate  in  Carlyle ;  peeps 
out,  in  exceasive  tears  or  laughter,  from 
the  pages  of  Dickens.  Turning  to  Bulwer 
Lytton,  we  find  it  there  in  the  shape  of 
endless  fine  writing ;  in  each  new  volume 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  it  spreads  more  and  more 
fatally,  under  the  cloak  of  a  sentimental 
realism.  It  breaks  out  even  through  the 
noanly  utterances  of  Mr.  Kingsley ;  and 
lessens  our  enjoyment  of  the  later  works 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Mulock. 
With  all  their  artistic  excellence,  the  two 
writers  last  named  are  somewhat  too  fond 
of  sentimental  trifling.  In  Transfarma- 
tion  this  weakness  becomes  painfully  glar- 
ing. It  lends  to  many  of  the  author's 
imaginings  a  most  artificial  and  sickly  hue ; 
as  if  his  thoughts  had  really  been  stretch- 
ed on  the  rack,  and  this  was  all  he  could 


get  out  of  them ;  as  if,  in  straining  to  be 
original,  he  had  forgotten  to  be  natural, 
fresh,  and  true.     In  reading  Dickens  we 
continually  meet  with  expressions  so  hap- 
py that  we  wonder  they  never  flashed  on 
us  before.     But  Hawthorne  seldom  hits 
the  central  mark  of  our  healthier  humors. 
Too  often  are  we  fain  to  admire  his  senti- 
ments and  similes  rather  for  their  clever- 
ness than  for  their   essential  truth.     In 
what  mind,  for  instance,  of  moderately 
healthy  tone,  would  "  the  ponderous  dura- 
bility" of  a  pile  of  huge  immemorial  build- 
ings, now  nearly  if  not  quite  tenantless, 
awaken  distress :  not  because  they  have 
outlasted  their  olden  inmates,  but  because 
they  suggest  "  the  idea  that  they  never 
can  fiiU — never  crumble  away — never  be 
less  fit  than  now  for  human  habitation  ?" 
Sometimes  a  happy  thought  is  beaten  out 
much  too  thin,  or  hung  round   with   a 
fringe  of  Brummagem  conceits  or  strained 
deductions.     At  other  times  a  dyspeptic 
fancy  leads  the  writer  into  a  philosophical 
mare's-nest,  or  a  moral  unlikelihood.    Hil- 
da and  Kenyon  are  supposed  to  be  two 
rational,  thoughtful,  art-loving  American 
Protestants ;  and  yet,  when  Kenyon  puts 
forth  a  right,  but  rather  old  suggestion 
about  sin  being  "  like  sorrow,  merely  an 
element    of  human    education,   through 
which  we  struggle  to  a  higher  and  purer 
state  than  we  could  otherwise  have  attain- 
ed," the   pure-hearted  Christian  maiden 
starts  back  with  a  horror  shared  by  her 
lover  himself,  from  a  theory  on  which  one 
half,  at  least,  of  all  Christian  philosophy 
practically  turns.     And  again  we  find  this 
lonely,  self  contained   young  Puritan   so 
tortured  with  the  knowledge  of  a  crime 
done,  or  rather   sanctioned   by  her  old 
friend  Miriam,  that  she  can  not  walk  round 
St.  Peter's  without  pouring  her  fearful  se- 
cret into  the  ears  of  an  uiiknown  English 
priest  only  a  minute  before  her  own  lover 
comes  back  to  her  side.     But,  in  truth, 
the  book  itself,  beautifully  written  as  it  is 
throughout,  and  strikingly  beautiful  in  its 
pictures  of  Roman  scenery,  is  altogether 
a  mistake  in  art — an  ill-connected  jumble 
of  travelers'  notes  and  poets'  day-dreams; 
in  short,  an  unflattering  sample  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  modem  modes  of  book- 
making  can  tamper  with  the  innate  noble- 
ness of  a  true  genius. 

In  A  Life  for  a  Life^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sentiment,  if  sometimes  maudlin,  is 
never  wholly  diseased.  It  seems  to  flow 
at  times,  indeed,  too  largely  fi-om  a  heart 
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of  loving  earnestness  and  instinctive  truth. 
The  author  of  John  Halifax  delights  to 
stir  our  souls  to  honest  emotion  in  behalf 
of  all  good  and  noble  qualities.  Still, 
whether  from  her  natural  bent,  or  the 
stem  requirements  of  the  circulating  li- 
brary, she  is  sometimes  apt  to  give  us 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In  her  latest 
work,  the  sentiment  is  laid  on  always 
carefully,  indeed,  but  oftentimes  much 
too  thick  ;  while  there  is  more  irrelevant 
matter  blended  therewith  than  so  good 
an  artist  should  have  deigned  to  intro- 
duce. The  very  plan  of  working  out  a 
story  by  means  of  two  private  journals, 
seems  of  itself  to  entail  the  insertion  of 
many  thoughts  and  particulars  which 
even  the  most  minute  or  feminine  self-con- 
fossors  would  never  have  troubled  hei*self 
to  jot  down.  How  many  of  his  own  sex 
would  have  sat  down,  like  Dr.  Urquhart, 
to  discuss  in  their  common-place  books 
the  question,  how  small  an  income  should 
suffice  for  a  single  gentleman  ?  Or  would 
any  young  woman,  however  deep  in  love, 
and  drunk  with  the  knowledge  of  being 
loved  again,  sit  up  into  the  small-hours, 
to  pen  such  a  sentence  as  this :  "  And 
yet — oh  me !  it  is  not  wrong,  though  it 
makes  my  cheek  burn  and  my  hand  trem- 
ble— ^this  poor  little  hand,"  Why, "  poor 
little  hand  ?"  Again,  Dr.  Urquhart  hav- 
ing resolved  to  tell  all  his  secrets  to  the 
owner  of  said  hand  by  word  of  mouth, 
not  only  intrusts  them  beforehand  to  his 
all-containing  diary,  but  even  wanders 
away  from  his  theme  into  three  pages  of 
mere  sentiment,  touching  St.  Andrew's, 
its  cloisters,  its  sea,  and  its  sweethearts. 
At  another  time  the  Doctor  pens  a  minute 
account  of  what  he  did  and  thought  on 
receipt  of  an  urgent  message  from  Theo- 
dora to  come  at  once  and  see  her  father, 
who  "  has  met  with  a  severe  accident." 
Instead  of  flying  to  her  aid,  he  stops  to 
contemplate  the  lady's  handwriting,  and 
maunders  through  several  lines  about  the 
firm  heart  guiding  the  shaky  hand.  Then 
only  he  thinks  of  (Questioning  the  messen- 
ger himself.  Findmg  his  lady-love  to  be 
unhurt,  he  "goes  into  his  bedroom  to 
settle  with  himself  what  was  best  to  be 
done."  Shall  he  send  the  assistant-sur- 
geon ?  It  is  settled,  in  nine  lines,  that  his 
junior  is  not  just  the  right  man  for  a  sick 
lady,  to  wit,  Theodora's  sister,  who  has 
also  been  hurt.  And  then,  after  all,  "  she 
had  called  on  me^  trusted  »i€."  So  he 
means  to  go  himself,  after  questioning  Jack 


again,  and  otherwise  dallying  through  half 
a  page.  But  first  he  has  to  unlock  his 
desk,  put  her  letter  into  the  secret  drawer, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  another 
half  page.  Then  comes  a  whole  page  of 
just,  but  mistimed,  reflections,  showing 
that  doctors  need  not  be  materialists. 
And  lastly,  our  bursting  patience  is  held 
down  on  the  rack  through  yet  another 
page,  while  the  Doctor  describes  his  feel- 
ings during  the  dark  ride  "  in  that  strange, 
wild  night,"  and  the  things  that  strike 
him  on  first  stepping  inside  the  hall-door 
— such  as  the  old  man's  stick  in  its  wonted 
corner,  and  the  young  ladies'  hats  hang- 
ing up  on  the  branching  stagfiorns.  And 
all  this  while  the  poor  old  man  is  lying 
senseless  in  one  room,  his  eldest  daughter, 
badly  hurt,  in  another  ;  Theodora  herself 
being  left  alone  to  direct  the  frightened 
household,  and  listen,  sick  with  suspense, 
and  faint  with  watching,  for  the  sound  of 
approaching  hoofs. 

What  is  all  this,  we  ask  the  candid 
reader,  but  so  much  stuffing,  to  make  out 
the  needful  girth  of  a  reading-room  novel? 
This  is  the  sort  of  light  French  fare  on 
which  myriads  of  readers  rush  to  dine ; 
and  which  scores  of  critics  deem  more 
nourishing  than  the  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding  of  former  days.  Such  solid 
joints  as  Ivanhoe  and  Old  Mortality  would 
be  eked  out  by  our  present  cooks  into 
half  a  dozen  separate  dishes,  soused  in 
varying  quantities  of  microscopic  paint- 
ing, and  flavored  with  any  amount  of 
crude  philosophy.  Miss  Slulock  is  no 
mean  artist,  and  has  painted  on  our  me- 
mory some  noble  scenes;  but  the  pas- 
sages we  have  just  been  dissecting  epito- 
mize not  only  her  peculiar  weaknesses 
but  those  too,  which  especially  belong  to 
writers  of  a  very  different  school.  They 
illustrate  less,  indeed,  her  own  manner, 
than  that  of  the  age  she  adorns ;  and, 
therefore,  have  we  noticed  so  prominently 
the  wrinkles  on  a  countenance  otherwise 
fair.  Even  in  her  case,  that  which  now 
seems  a  comparative  blemish  may  taim, 
as  elsewhere,  mto  a  wasting  and  incurable 
disease. 

Condensed  and  truly  graphic  as  he  can 
sometimes  be,  Carlyle  himself  has  a  tire- 
some trick  of  harping  on  some  pet  idea, 
of  bringing  out  again  and  again  some 
trifling  trait  of  personal  character,  of 
launching  forth  on  the  faintest  pretext 
into  a  sea  of  high-sounding  phraseology 
not  very  much  deeper  than  the  "froth 
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ocean  of  printed  speech'*  in  which  his 
Deighbors  are  so  sadly  weltering.  With 
him  Robespierre  is  always  "sea-^reen" 
or  "  atrabilious ;"  Frederick  William  is 
always  polishing  np  the  stanzas  of  his 
great  poem — the  Prussian  army ;  the  his- 
tory of  Frederick  the  Great  is  nearly  half 
taken  up  with  the  deeds  of  his  fore&thers, 
aiid  with  outrageous  fhapsodies  about  the 
drunken  tyrant  whose  cruelty  had  nearly 
robbed  Prussia  of  her  greatest  sovereign 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  her  most  dangerous 
enemy.  His  later  writings  teem  ever 
more  and  more  with  mere  froth  and  idle 
splutterings,  through  which  the  genius 
that  inspired  his  word-picture  of  The 
French  devolution  gleams  ever  weaker 
and  more  fitful.  lie  has  latterly  become 
the  slave  of  a  cant  as  wearisome  as  any 
against  which  he  has  so  loudly  protested ; 
while  his  love  of  the  picturesque  seems  to 
have  led  him  into  trivialities  worthy  of 
the  Dryasdusts  at  whonii  he  has  often 
sneereil.  Time  and  flattery  have  wrought 
with  his  natural  fondness  for  things  irreg- 
ular to  cloud  the  utterances  of  a  powerful 
intellect  and  weaken  the  movements  of  a 
skillful  pen.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
i^Titers  of  less  mark  are  ready  enough  to 
eke  out  their  own  diluted  sentences  with 
mild  infusions  of  his  weakest  mannerisms, 
much  as  a  set  of  youths  at  school  or  col- 
lege are  wont  to  imitate  the  tone  or  man- 
ner of  him  who  by  force  of  character  or 
wordly  advantage  happens  to  sway  the 
rest.  One  of  the  most  determined  sin- 
ners in  this  way  seems  to  be  the  author 
of  Modem  PainterSy  whose  natural  style, 
however  weak  and  otherwise  faulty, 
needs  no  such  questionable  patchinp^  with 
garments  stolen  from  a  very  different 
kind  of  wardrobe.  Other  writers,  such 
as  Messrs.  Lewes  and  Kingsley,  may  have 
caught  the  fever  for  a  while,  but  Mr. 
Ilnskin  stands  nearly  alone  in  his  unwil- 
lingness to  shake  it  off.  Wordy  affecta- 
tion and  highly-colored  no-meaning  are 
trials  enough  for  a  discreet  admirer,  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  such  mere  mock-bird 
utterances  as  these  ? 

"  Sir  Joshua  sees  partiaUy,  slightly,  tenderly 
— catches  the  flying  lights  of  l£ings,  the  mo- 
mentary glooms :  paints  also  partially,  tenderly, 
never  with  half  his  strength ;  content  with  un- 
certain visions,  insecure  delights ;  the  truth  not 
precious  nor  signiflcant  to  him,  only  pleasing ; 
nlsehood  also  pleasurable,  even  useful  on  occa- 
fiioD — must,  however,  be  discreetly  touched, 
just  enough  to  make  all  mea  noble,  all  women 
lovely. 
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'^He  also  jto  wit,  Holbein]  could  feel  his 
strength  commg  from  white  snows  far  off  in 
heaven.  He  also  bore  upon  him  the  purple 
stain  of  the  earth  sorrow.  A  grave  man  know- 
ing what  steps  of  men  keep  time  to  the  chant- 
ing of  Death.  Having  grave  friends  also ;  the 
same  singing  heard  &r  off,  it  seems  to  me,  or 
perhaps  even  low  in  the  room,  by  that  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  .  .  .  Nay,  tiiat 
same  soft  Death-music  is  on  the  lips  even  of 
Holbein's  Madonna. '  Who,  among  many,  is  the 
Virgin  you  had  best  compare  with  the  one  before 
whose  image  we  have  stood  so  long.*' 

What  Sheridan  said  of  Whitbread's  &- 
mous  phoenix  being  a  poulterer's  descrip- 
tion of  that  legendary  bird,  may  be  ap- 
plied in  spirit  to  those  minute  descriptions 
of  things  alive  or  dead  which  fill  so  large 
a  space  in  books  of  every  kind.  We  are 
always  looking  at  all  things  with  other 
smaller  eyes  than  those  of  the  patient  all- 
combining  artist.  Instead  of  true  pictures 
and  rounded  poems  we  have  no  lack  of 
picturesque  inventories,  antiquarian  ram- 
bles, guide-books  of  local  scenery,  show- 
men's summaries  of  purious  facts,  tabular 
statistics  of  matters  physical  or  metaphys- 
ical. Our  popular  historians  aim  at  rival- 
ing the  light  drawing-room  gossip  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole  or  the  instructive  paragraphs 
of  the  Registrar-General.  Instead  of  By- 
ron's graphic  boldness  and  Scott's  drama- 
tic breadth,  we  get  mainly  revised  edi- 
tions of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  relieved 
by  paltry  episodes  of  modern  travel  and 
garnished  with  the  newest  theories  of 
Craniology  or  the  last  discoveries  in  So- 
cial Science.  Comic  versions  of  serious 
facts  seem  to  alternate  with  serious  rhap- 
sodies on  things  comparatively  small  or 
wholly  laughable.  Mr.  Ruskin  fills  a  page 
with  fervent  criticism  of  the  sentiment 
evolved  from  a  painted  onion  or  a  well- 
drawn  flower-stalk.  Mr.  Thackeray  seems 
to  think  that  we  can  not  realize  for  our- 
selves the  times  and  character  of  George 
I.  without  previously  wading  through 
long  details  about  the  royal  householdi 
from  the  First  Lord  in  Waiting  down  to 
the  meanest  scullion.  Hal^  at  leasts  of 
Mr.  Kingsley 's  feme  as  a  novelist  is  owing 
to  the  length  and  number  of  those  descrip- 
tive passages  which  prove,  at  least,  his 
skill  in  reproducing  not  only  the  scenes  of 
his  own  travels,  but  those,  too,  of  which 
he  can  only  have  written  at  second-hand. 
How  much  capital  has  Mr.  Dickens  not 
made  by  his  humorous  treatment  of  sub- 
jects once  reserved  for  the  illustrative 
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genius  of.  a  Qeorge  Robins?  In  how 
many  novels  of  the  day  are  we  not  wor- 
ried at  every  turn  with  virtual  catalogues 
of  mere  upholstery,  and  samples  of  land- 
scape painting  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  bo- 
tanist or  a  land  surveyor  ?  One  biograph- 
er revels  in  long-drawn  speculations  on 
what  Milton  may  have  thought,  done,  or 
suffered  in  some  particular  spot  during 
some  period  of  which  thQ  accounts  remain- 
ing to  us  are  particularly  few  and  vague. 
Under  the  plea  of  writing  about  Hogarth 
and  his  times,  another  gentleman  works 
up  a  harlequin  arrangement  of  shreds  and 
patches  taken  from  almost  every  topic  un- 
der the  sun,  and  hardly  more  pertinent  to 
the  life  of  our  great  English  painter  than 
they  would  be  to  the  history  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to 
consider  how  many  paragraphs  of  idle 
smartness  an  able  winter  can  succeed  in 
hanging  on  so  slight  a  peg  as  the  early 
childhood  of  some  Englishman  whose  real 
history  begins  perhaps  with  his  middle 
age.  As  poulterers  of  a  certain  class  fat- 
ten their  fowls  for  market  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  so  clever  manufacturei*s  of  popu- 
lar biographies  stuff  out  their  wares  with 
any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  —  with 
imaginary  conversations,  needless  descrip- 
tions of  things  better  described  before, 
sentences  of  easy  satire  or  flippant  ego- 
tism, suggested  by  nothing  said"  before, 
nor  suggesting  aught  that  may  come  after. 
Clever  in  its  own  way  is  the  mixture  of 
flippant  knowingness  and  calm  assurance 
with  which  a  practiced  writer  will  lead 
you,  under  biographical  pretences,  into  a 
mere  lumber-room  of  things  old  and  new, 
piled  together  without  the  faintest  refer- 
ence to  price  or  fitness  ;  the  few  ficts  of 
any  real  moment  hopelessly  overlaid  by 
heaps  of  inibbish  that  glitters  only  because 
it  is  new. 

But  the  faults  on  which  we  have  been 
thus  enlarging  are  but  small  matters  for 
gonial  criticism.  Perhaps  they  are  ;  yet 
no  truly  genial  critic  will  count  them  tri- 
fles because  they  are  so  small.  The  little 
spot  on  a  man's  check  may  be  developed 
into  a  wasting  cancer.  Most  of  us  may 
have  found,  by  watching  our  neighbors, 
how  easily  a  single  act  of  weakness  grows 
and  hardens  into  an  all-powerful  nabit. 
If  a  great  writer  forgets  his  duty,  or 
seems  like  to  wander  out  of  the  right  path 
to  fame,  is  it  the  part  of  an  honest  critic 
to  shut  his  eyes,  and  wish  the  truant  God- 
speed ?    If  a  crowd  of  smaller  talents  turn 
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aside  to  follow  their  erring  leader,  has 
genial  criticism  no  other  duty  than  quiet- 
ly to  let  them  go  ?  Faults  which  threat- 
en to  degrade  all  our  literature  into  Chi- 
nese pictures  of  common-place  life,  penny- 
a-lining  travesties  of  current  history,  or 
unsifted  gatherings  from  literary  lumber- 
rooms,  demand  something  more  than  a 
passing  shrug  or  a  careless  whisper  from 
all  who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their  hurt- 
ful tendencies.  How  hurtfnl  those  ten- 
dencies often  are,  the  dealers  in  sentimen- 
tal ci-iticism,  and  the  readera  who  test  an 
author's  merits  by  the  sale  of  his  works  or 
the  loudness  of  his  supporters,  will  alike 
be  slow  to  understand.  But  to  those  who 
consider  how  habits  grow,  how  much  of 
the  outward  manner  reflects  and  re&cta 
upon  the  inward  self;  and  how  far  the 
influence  of  one  popular  writer  extends 
outward  and  downward  to  classes  greatly 
outnumbering  his  actual  readers,  no  criti- 
cism will  appear  unjust  or  trifling  which 
aims  at  dealing  honestly  with  the  tokens 
of  a  wide-spread  and  seemingly  danger- 
ous disease.  As  some  fashion  of  dress  or 
language  gradually  finds  its  way,  with 
more  or  less  exaggeration,  from  the  upper 
crust  to  the  lowermost  layers  of  modem 
society,  so  is  the  style  of  a  successful  au- 
thor taken  up  and  reflected  in  all  its  gross- 
er and  faultier  features  by  twenty  aiffer- 
ent  pens,  each  addressing  itself  to  a  differ- 
ent class  of  brains  and  social  circumstan- 
ces. Ddirant  reges^  plectuntur  Achivi. 
The  growing  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
have  seriously  marred  the  natural  elo» 
quencc  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  while  the  hazy 
brilliance  of  Modern  Painters  has  start- 
ed, in  its  turn,  an  endless  flood  of  pictar 
esque  wordiness,  in  the  shape  of  letters  to 
the  Thnes^  Tours  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Novels  of  real  life,  and  Sermons. 
Dickens'  woi-st  manner  finds  no  lack  ot 
eager  caricaturists  ;  and  dozens  of  writers 
strain  to  reproduce  for  us  all  they  can  of 
Thackeray  but  his  mind.  A  whole  world 
of  funny  literature  has  sprung  up  in  rank 
repulsiveness  since  the  first  appearance  ot 
Punch  and  Pickwick,  Wherever  we  turn, 
the  fruits  of  our  pleasant  vices  come  out 
to  leer  or  scowl  upon  the  parents  to  whom 
their  distorted  lineaments  suggest  a  like- 
ness more  marked  than  flattering. 

In  short,  the  plague  of  words,  from 
whatever  source  arising,  has  spread  al- 
ready so  fast  and  far  that  unless  it  soon 
take  a  more  measured  turn  we  are  like  to 
lose  sight  for  ever  of  the  few  landmarks 
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iiiat  still  remind  us  of  a  healthier  and 
more  reticent  age.  Among  living  writers 
of  any  mark  can  any  one  think  of  half  a 
dozen  whose  faithfulness  to  the  higher 
aims  and  conceptions  of  their  art  can  make 
us  more  hopeful  of  the  future?  How 
many  modem  novels  or  histories  are  there 
to  which  Sidney  Smith's  plan  of  blotting 
oat  every  other  word  might  not  be  ap- 
plied with  remarkable  success?  How 
many  poems  save,  perhaps,  those  of  Ten- 
oyson,  will  be  read  and  treasured  by  our 
great-grandchildren  should  the  taste  of 
their  day  rise  above  that  of  ours  ?  Of 
coarse  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
compresuon,  but  that,  unless  it  be  found 
io  the  works  of  Dean  Milman,  is  no  vice 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
that,  against  which  a  modern  critic  should 
cry  out  longest  and  loudest.  In  an  essay 
OQ  fiialta  we  have  naturally  been  sparing 


of  our  praise ;  but  a  little  censure  honest- 
ly bestowed  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  un- 
pleasant relief  to  ears  long  sated  with  un- 
discerning  flattery.  Literature,  on  the 
whole,  has  derived  but  doubtful  benefit 
from  the  affected  geniality  of  that  new 
school  of  criticism  that  disowns  the  se- 
verer system  applied  by  the  helpmates  of 
Jeffrey  and  Gifford.  A  timely  warning 
may  check  the  growth  of  that  rage  for 
long-drawn  sentiment,  petty  sermonizing, 
and  superfluous  details,  which  has  already 
eaten  much  too  far  into  the  life  of  our 
best  literature.  No  one  who  has  any  real 
concern  for  the  national  influence  of  such 
writers  as  Carlyle  or  Thackeray,  can  help 
being  stirred  to  warn  them,  however  vain- 
ly, against  the  foolbhness  of  pandering  to 
those  popular  tastes  which  tneir  owq  su- 
perior genius  was  given  them  to  cultivate 
and  control. 


From    Bentley*!    Miscellany. 


MADAME      DE      MON-TESPAN.* 


PoBTRAiTs  of  Madame  de  Montespan 
exist,  as  well  as  portraits  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  in  the  galleries  of  Ver- 
sailles. There  are  two  in  the  larger 
apartments ;  but  while  that  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Valliere  is  but  a  doubtful  copy, 
that  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  by  Mig- 
nard,  is  an  original.  She  is  very  beautiful 
in  her  red  dress,  all  covered  with  pearls 
and  lace,  and  her  fair  hair  bathing  her 
shoulders.  We  meet  her  again  in  the 
portrait -gallery,  but  this  time  with  her 
cliaracteristic  smile  of  irony.  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  was  all  mind,  never  sat 
for  a  Diana,  or  a  Juno,  or  any  other  my- 
thological personage,  as  was  at  that  time 
the  fashion  ;  she  deemed  it  quite  enough 
to  be  the  proud,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
charming  Marchioness  of  Montespan,  with- 
out being  an  Olympic  deity.  Mignard 
alone  got  her  to  sit  once  amid  a  crowd  of 
Cupids  armed  with  roses  and  arrows.     It 

*  Ifademciselle  de  la  VaJlUnre  et  Madame  de  Monr 
tettpan.  Etndes  Hflstoriques  sur  la  Gour  de  IjOuIs 
Xiv.    Par  AsstKE  Houssatx.    Paris :  Henri  Plon. 


is  known  as  the  Portrait  Atex  Amours 
and  has  been  oflen  copied. 

Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  has 
lefl  sketches  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
"  La  Montespan,"  she  says,  "  was  fairer 
than  La  Valliere ;  she  had  a  beautiful 
mouth  and  good  teeth,  but  she  had  an  im- 
pudent look.  She  had  fair  hair,  handsome 
hands  and  arms,  which  La  Valliere  had 
not ;  but  whilst  the  latter  was  very  clean. 
La  Montespan  was  '  une  sale  personne.'  " 
Madame  la  Fayette  said  of  her,  "  The 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
mart,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ton- 
nay-Charente,  was  of  a  high  class  of  beau- 
ty, although  she  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  ; "  Saint-Simon  said,  "  Belle 
comme  le  jour ;"  Madame  de  Sevigne 
speaks  of  her  beauty  as  something  surpris- 
ing. The  Abbe  Testu,  describing  the 
three  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Morte- 
mart,  said  of  them,  ^^  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges  speaks  like  a  person  who  is  dream- 
ing, Madame  de  Fontevrault  like  a  per- 
son  who  is  speaking,  and  Madame  do 
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Montespan  like  a  person  who  is  reading." 
The  Duke  of  Mortemart,  Madame  de 
Montcspan's  father,  was  a  haughty,  inso- 
lent, quarrelsome  gambler.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  bigot,  who  spent  her  whole  time  at 
church.  Nothing,  ne  used  to  say,  could 
be  better,  for  by  that  means  he  was  never 
troubled  with  her  society.  Madame  de 
Montespan,  we  are  told  by  M.  Houssaye, 
was  the  resemblance  of  her  father,  soft- 
ened off  by  her  mother.  "  Le  diable  a 
quatre  6tait  tempore  par  I'idee  de  Dieu.** 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  three  years 
older  than  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
She  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
she  married,  in  1068,  jflenri  Louis  de  Par- 
daillon  de  Gondren,  Marquis  of  Monte- 
span. She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Gabriel  de  Rochechouart,  first  Duke  of 
Mortemart.  She  made  her  debut  at  court 
as  maid  of  honor  to  Madame,  under  the 
name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tonnay-Cha- 
rente,  and  she  was  named  lady  of  the 
queen's  palace  on  her  marriage.  She  had 
a  son  by  her  marriage,  who  became  Duke 
of  Antin,  a  gambler  like  his  father,  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  his  mother. 

The  King  observed  to  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere  on  her  return  from  Flanders, 
"  Do  you  see  how  Madame  de  Montespan 
besieges  me  ?  She  would  wish  me  to  love 
her,  but  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 
According  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Louis  XIV.  positively  disliked  Madame  de 
Montespan  at  first.  As  to  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere,  she  believed  in  the  love  of 
kings  as  she  believed  in  her  own,  and 
thought  that  it  could  have  no  end.  At 
that  time  the  king  rejoiced  in  a  rommtic 
passion — a  love  that  did  not  laugh.  The 
queen,  on  the  other  side,  used  to  cultivate 
tne  society  of  Madame  de  Montespan ; 
her  wit  and  gayety  served  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  king's  sentimental  conversa- 
tions with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
Madame  de  Montespan  gradually  became, 
like  the  queen,  jealous  of  the  kind's  mis- 
tress; her  love  may,  indeed,  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  feeling.  Saint-Simon  and 
Madame  Caylus  admit  that  the  progress 
of  the  new  feeling  did  give  her  some  un- 
easiness. "  Wo  live  too  much  at  court," 
she  said,  one  day,  to  her  husband ;  "  let  us 
go  to  our  chateau."  The  husband  either 
did  not,  or  did  not  wish,  to  understand. 
A  few  days  afterwards  she  intimated,  M. 
Houssaye  says,  with^  blush,  that  it  was 
still  time  to 
dame,^  sud 


go.     "  Explain  yourself,  ma- 
the  marquis.    "Why,  do  you 


not  know  that  this  festival  which  the  king 
is  about  to  give  is  in  my  honor  ?*»  "  Well,** 
replied  the  husband,  ^*  are  you  not  hand- 
some enough  to  deserve  to  be  feasted  f** 
"  But  if  I  must  explain  myself^  the  king  Ib 
in  love  with  me."  "  Well,  a  king's  love  is 
not  an  insult;  you  know  your  duty.** 
"  Yes,  I  know  my  duty,  but  I  am  afrwd.*» 
And  thus  ended  this  strange  matrimoiuAl 
colloquy. 

When  Louis  XIV.  used  to  come  to  the 
queen^s  room,  often  late  enough,  he  was 
still  in  no  hury  to  retire,  but  sinking  into 
an  arm-chair  he  would  ask  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  relate  one  of  those  stories 
which  she  told  so  well.  One  evenin<j  the 
qacen  had  to  wait  longer  than  usual  for 
the  king,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
not  there.    Monsieur,  the  king*8  brother, 

fave  an  entertainment  that  evening. 
[ai*ia  Theresa  inquired  if  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  had  gone  to  the  party.  It 
was  just  as  she  was  returning.  The  queen 
sent  for  her.  "  The  king,"  she  said,  on 
her  entrance,  ^Hold  me  that  he  would 
only  ^ust  make  his  appearance  at  the  en- 
tertamment."  ^'  lie  only  made  his  disw- 
pearance,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere.  "  I  thought  he  had  come  back 
long  ago ;  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
alone,  madame."  "  Madame  de  Monte- 
span wished  to  stay  with  me ;  it  is  I  who 
bade  her  go  to  the  party." 

^^  It  was  in  Madame  de  Montespan^s 
destiny,"  says  M.  Houssaye,  "  to  be  the 
king's  mistress.  She  asked  to  leave  the 
court :  it  was  her  husband  who  bade  her 
stay.  She  wished  to  remain  with  the 
queen :  it  was  the  queen  who  sent  her 
into  the  king's  company." 

The  next  day  there  was  a  great  hnbbnb 
at  court.  An  emigration  to  Versailles 
was  decided  upon.  Madame  de  Monte- 
span told  her  husband  that  she  accompan- 
ied Madame,  but  that  she  was  going  in 
the  queen's  carriage.  "You  mean  the 
king's  carriage,  madame.  I  forbid  jom 
going."  Tliis  time  Madame  de  Monte- 
span tossed  her  head  disdainfully,  and  in- 
timated that  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the 
chateau.  A  terrible  scene  ensued;  the 
miirquis  struck  his  wife,  saying  that  he 
reserved  the  other  half  of  his  anger  for 
the  king.  Madame  de  Montespan  took 
refuge  at  Versailles,  supplicating  the  mon- 
arch to  protect  her.  The  whole  court 
took  the  part  of  the  outraged  lady.  The 
queen  was  indignant. 

Next  day,  when  the  husband  was  id- 
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ready  forgotten,  a  man  dressed  in  black, 
as  in  the  legends,  presented  himself  baugh- 
tily  at  the  gates  of  Versailles.  He  ob- 
tained access,  without  any  obstacle,  to  the 
Salon  des  Glaces,  where  a  number  of  cour- 
tiers were  assembled,  awaiting  the  king's 
ooxning  from  a  council.  Louis  XIV.  was 
DOt  long  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. Seeing  the  marquis,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "Wherefore  thb  deep  mourning?'' 
*'Sire,''  was  the  reply, "I  am  in  mourning 
for  my  wife."  The  king  pretended  not  to 
uDden$tand  him.  "  Mourning  for  your 
wife?**  he  exclaimed,  as  if  m  surprise. 
*•  Yes,  sire ;  I  shall  never  see  her  again." 
And  he  went  forth  without  uttering  an- 
other word.  He  took  his  way  back  to 
Pkris  in  a  mourning  coach,  saying  to  every 
one  that  his  wife  was  dead. 

A  long  correspondence  ensued  upon 
tbe  matter  between  the  king  and  the  min- 
ister Colbert.    It  was  attempted  to  estab- 
lidi  that  the  marauis  had  lost  his  senses. 
Louis  XI Y.  insisted  that  the  marquis 
should  be  exiled.     He  might  be  allowed 
twenty  thousand  crowns  a  year,  but  go 
he  must  forthwith.    The  marquis  rebel- 
led.   He  threatened  to  return  to  Versailles 
and  horsewhip  the  Grand  Monarque,  as 
also  the  lady  for  whom  he  was  in  mourn- 
ing.    But  he  was  put  under  strict  surveil- 
lance.    No  alternative  was  lefl  him  but  to 
withdraw  alone  to  that  chateau  whither 
his    wife    had    once    offered    to  accom- 
pany him.    He  never  forgave  her.    When, 
at  an  afler  period,  the  marchioness  beg- 
ged of  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
as  the  most  humble  of  his  servants,  he 
did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  her.     The 
young  lady  he  had  wedded  was  dead  to 
him.     Of  what  import  the  courtesan  who 
survived?    On  his  death-bed  he  said  to 
Ida  son :  "  Sir,  when  presently  I  shall  be 
in  my  grave,  you  can  have  inscribed  on 
my  tomb,   without  a  blush,   ^Here  lies 
Henri  Louis  de  Pardaillon  de  Gondren, 
Marquis  of  Montespan.' " 

We  have  seen  how  Madame  de  Monte- 
^MUi  conducted  herself  at  court  in  regard 
to  the  lady  whom  she  had  supplanted  in 
the  king's  affections — Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere :  with  an  alternate  show  of  patron- 
age and  kindness,  and  the  most  superci- 
Hoos  and  triumphant  irony,  ultimately 
subduing  the  favorite  into  a  position  of 
almost  abject  servitude.  Madame  de 
Montespan  ridiculed  every  one,  even  her- 
self. When  the  king  was  with  her  at  the 
window  of  her  private  apartment  at  Yer- 


saillcs,  the  courtiers  used  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  what  they  called  her  musketry. 
Tbe  king  was  nothing  but  a  shadow  in 
her  presence.  Beautiful^  domineering, 
haughty,  and  satirical — ^nothing  could  re- 
sist her.  Even  the  queen  was  not  safe. 
It  was  stated  one  day  at  the  palace  that 
in  fording  a  river  the  water  had  risen  in- 
to Maria  Theresa's  carriage.  "  Oh,  if  we 
had  been  there,"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Montcspan,  laughing,  "we  would  have 
said,  '  La  reine  boit !'  '*  The  king,  who 
could  not  help  laughing,  still  called  Mad- 
ame de  Montcspan  to  order.  "  It  is  your 
queen,  madame!"  he  observed.  "And 
yours  too,  sir !"  replied  the  favorite.  But 
with  all  her  talent  and  haughtiness,  Mad- 
ame de  Montespan  never  felt  safe  in  the 
possession  of  the  monarch's  affections  so 
long  as  Madame  de  la  Yallicro  was  at 
court.  But  when  at  len^h  the  latter 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Carmelites, 
she  breathed  freely,  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  for  the  future  hers.  She  clothed  her- 
self in  gold  and  silver  robes  embroidered 
in  India.  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes 
a  journey  she  made  to  Moulins  in  a  boat 
gilded  and  painted,  and  decorated  with  a 
thousand  fla^  and  devices.  She  embark- 
ed on  the  AUier  to  join  the  Loire  at 
Nevers,  and  to  descend  thence  to  Tom-s, 
whence  she  proceeded  to  FontevraulU 
where  she  expected  to  meet  the  king. 
In  her  "  progresses"  Madame  de  Monte- 
span dispensed  the  bounties  of  the  state 
luce  a  queen.  At  Bourbon  she  added  a 
wing  to  the  hospital,  and  she  enriched 
the  Capuchin  Friars.  And  all  that  time 
what  was  the  queen  Maria  Theresa  doing  ? 
— that  good  and  holy  woman  of  whom 
Louis  XtV.  said,  "  She  only  gave  me  one 
sorrow  in  my  life,  and  that  was  the  day 
of  her  death." 

She  had  virtually  abdicated  and  sought 
for  consolation  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
When  any  one  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
the  king  was  paying  attention  to  any  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  slie  would  observe, 
"  That  is  a  matter  that  concerns  Madame 
de  Montespan." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  triumphal  jour- 
ney in  Flanders,  the  king  took  Madame 
de  Montespan  with  him :  the  marchioness 
rode  in  the  royal  carriage  by  the  side  of 
Madame  and  opposite  to  the  queen,  and 
the  people  shouted  out,  "  Youk  les  trois 
reines !"  "  Yes,"  says  M.  Houssaye,  "  the 
three  queens — the  one  that  was,  the  one 
that  had  been,  and  the  one  that  had  not 
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dared  to  be."  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  king  gave  a  guard  of  honor  to 
the  favorite.  The  great  conqueror  was 
himself  subdued :  he  succumbed  to  the 
imperious  fancies  of  his  mistress.  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliore  had  held  him  only 
by  roses ;  he  loved  even  the  thorns  with 
Madame  de  Montespan.  He  even  took 
pleasure  in  the  storm  that  she  got  up. 
"La  Palatine,"  speaking  of  the  king's 
mistresses — and  no  one  can  have  known 
them  much  more  intimately — says :  "  La 
Valliere  loved  the  king  for  love's  sake,  La 
Montespan  for  ambition.  La  Soubise  for 
interest,  and  La  Maintenon  for  the  two 
last  combined.  La  Fontanges  also  loved 
him  much,  but  as  a  heroine  of  romance." 
Elsewhere,  she  says :  "  La  Montespan 
was  a  devil  incarnate,  but  La  Fontanges 
w^as  good  and  simple.  Both  were  very 
beautiful.  The  last  died,  they  say,  be- 
cause the  former  poisoned  her  with  some 
milk ;  I  do  not  Know  if  it  is  true,  but 
what  I  do  know  is,  that  two  of  De  la 
Fontanges'  attendants  died,  and  it  was 
publicly  said  that  they  had  been  poi- 
soned." 

Certain  it  is  that  Madame  de  Monte- 
span eclipsed  the  king  himself  by  her  im- 
perious energy.  The  whole  court  was 
humbled  before  this  haughty  favorite. 
She  reigned  unchallenged.  The  council 
of  ministers  were  presided  over  by  her 
in  her  apartments.  The  king  at  length 
grew  terrified.  Groing  to  Clagny,  he  saw 
tboosauds  of  builders,  landscape  garden- 
ers, and  artists  at  work.  "  It  is  my  Ver- 
sailles," is  all  she  deigned  to  say  to  the 
remonstrances  he  made  at  the  expenses. 
He  even  went  to  his  oonfessor,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  his  getting  the  very  next 
day  "  dans  la  poussiere  de  ce  char  de  feu." 
He  carried  his  folly  so  far  as  to  legitimate 
Madame  de  Montespan*s  children — "en- 
fants,"  says  M.  Houssaye,  "nes  d'un 
double  adultere." 

Bossuet,  indignant  at  the  state  of  ser- 
vility in  which  tiie  king  had  M\en  before 
this  haughty  courtesan,  broke  forth  at 
Versailles :  "  Meditate,  sire,"  said  the  elo- 
quent predicator,  "  that  word  of  the  Son 
of  God — ^it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  uttered 
for  the  sake  of  great  kings  and  conque- 
rors— *  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?'  What  gain  will  recompense 
him  for  such  a  loss  ?  What  will  it  serve 
you,  sire,  to  be  redoubtable  and  victorious 
Avithout,  if  you  are  conquered  and  captive 


within?  Pray  God,  then,  that  he  will 
set  you  free ;  I  incessantly  pray  to  that 
effect  myself  My  anxieties  lor  your  wel- 
fare increase  daily,  because  I  see  yonr 
perils  augmenting  from  day  to  day." 

It  was  Heaven  that  condemned  that 
day  Madame  de  Montespan.  The  king 
felt  thoroughly  ashamed  at  having  been 
so  long  "  conquered  and  captive."  But 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  "hated  yet 
adored  yoke  "  at  a  moment's  notice. 

He  contented  himself,  therefore,  at  first 
with  representing  to  Madame  de  Montc- 
•  span  that  it  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
j  anger  of  Heaven  by  a  great  act  of  contri- 
tion. She  was  to  go  to  Paris  ;  he  would 
repent  at  Versailles.  Madame  de  Monte- 
span obeyed;  she  went  to  a  convent,  con- 
fessed her  sins,  and  avowed  repentance  ; 
but  the  moment  the  time  allotted  for  peni- 
tence had  expired,  she  put  four  horaes  to 
her  carriage,  and  hurried  back  to  Ver- 
sailles. At  first  she  was  refused,  bat 
gradually  the  king  softened.  He  asked 
that  she  should  be  received  as  maid  ot 
honor,  and  promised  to  hold  no  further 
converse  with  her  in  public.  She  was 
accordingly  received  in  great  solemnity. 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  his  court, 
and  he  addressed  her  in  the  language  of 
Bossuet.  Madame  de  Montespan,  albeit 
not  given  to  weakness,  had  recourse  to 
the  eloquence  of  tears.  Bossuet  was  van- 
(juished.  *'  Madame,"  said  the  king,  ris- 
ing to  conduct  her  to  a  recess,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  a  moment  with  you."  "What  a 
stupid  fool  you  are,"  she  said,  the  mo- 
ment she  could  speak  to  him  alone.  "Yes,** 
he  replied,  "  I  am  a  fool,  for  I  love  you  as 
much  as  ever."  Whereupon  the  haughty 
marchioness  raised  her  head,  and  oast  a 
victorious  look  at  the  pious  assemblage; 
she  was  fain  to  lose  a  moment  in  avengmg 
herself  for  a  momentarv  humiliation.  As 
to  the  king,  taking  his  mistress  by  the 
hand  he  made  a  low  bow  and  disappeared 
with  her,  leaving  the  whole  court  m  con- 
fusion. If  we  are  to  believe  Madame  de 
Caylus,  a  daughter  was  bom  of  this  ad- 
venture— the  same  that  wedded  the  Re- 
gent. 

The  only  person  who  may  in  one  sense 
be  said  to  have  benefited  by  this  episode 
was  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  disclosed 
to  her  the  weak  side  of  Louis  XIV. ;  she 
saw  that  he  possessed  a  latent  conscience 
of  e\il  and  of  its  punishments,  or,  in  the 
language  of  M.  Houssaye,  "  que  c'etait 
par  la  porte  de  Penfer  qu'elle  aurait  nuson 
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de  Louis  XIV.  ;*'  and  she  from  that  time 
fiuth  never  lost  an  occasion  for  assailing 
the  king  or  Madame  de  Montespan.  She 
efen  accompanied  the  latter  to  mass,  and 
one  morning,  after  having  taken  the  com- 
monion,  Madame  de  Montespan  ordered 
her  carriage  to  drive  to  Versailles.  "  No, 
roadame,''  indignantly  exclaimed  her  com- 

Sinion,  who  wished  to  give  her  up  to 
eaven,  in  order  that  she  might  no  longer 
meet  her  in  the  king's  way,  "  you  will  not 
do  that  ?"  "  J'en  ferai  bien  d'autres,"  re- 
plied the  marchioness,  and  drove  on. 

There  was  henceforth  a  mortal  hatred 
between  the  two.  "  Madame  de  Monte- 
span has  been  accused  with  having  poi- 
soned Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,"  sdys 
M.  Houssaye,  ''  but  if  she  had  wished  to 
pat  any  one  to  death,  she  would  have 
poured  the  poison  into  Madame  de  Main- 
teoon'8  cup."  But  Madame  de  Monte- 
ipao,  with  all  her  .beauty  and  all  her  talent, 
niled  in  her  struggle  with  a  woman  who 
*^moitie  dieu  et  moitie  demon,"  was  in- 
cessantly presenting  an  outraged  Heaven 
to  a  terrified  monarch,  and  then  relieving 
him  with  an  offering  of  "  eau  benite  !"  "I 
dismiss  him,"  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
to  her  friend  Madame  de  Fontenay,  "  al- 
ways afficted,  but  never  in  despair." 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  progress  in 
winning  the  king's  affections  did  not,  how- 
ever, depend  solely  on  her  "  austere  im- 
morality." She  ivas  his  confidante  in  one 
of  the  many  painful  episodes  in  his  life 
brought  about  by  his  unrestrained  pas- 
sions. Madame  de  Montespan  had  met 
with  a  rival  in  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges, 
and  the  king  used  to  visit  Madame  de 
Maintenon  daily  to  convei*se  about  his  two 
mistresses,  and  to  beg  her  to  interfere  to 
keep  them  quiet,  as  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  for  their  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  only  one  ob- 
ject in  view,  which  was  to  get  rid  of  both, 
80  she  set  to  work  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges,  as  she  had  done  with  Madame 
de  Montespan.  "Either  you  love  the 
king,"  she  would  say  to  her,  "  or  you  do 
not  love  him.  If  you  love  him,  you  ought 
to  save  him  and  to  save  yourself  with  him ; 
if  you  do  not  love  him,  what  good  playing 
at  this  dangerous  game  ?  Oh,  it  would 
be  a  noble  action  to  separate  yourself  from 
the  king !"  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges 
would  reply :  "  Some  people  fancy  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  quit  the  king  as  to  change 
one's  dress !" 

Marie  Angelique  de  Scoraille  de  Rous- 


sille,  Duchess  of  Fontanges,  made  her  de- 
but^ like  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  as 
maid  of  honor  to  Madame.  But  it  was  at 
that  time  no  longer  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Orleans :  La  !ralatine  had  succeeded  to 
Henriette  d'Angleterre.  The  court  of 
Louis  XrV.  shone  most  in  fair  beauties. 
The  "  king-sun  "  loved  a  golden  harvest. 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  fair  as  the 
Violante  of  Titian — ^almost  red — that  beau- 
tiful auburn  of  Venice  which  floods  the 
Decamerons  of  Giorgone,  and  which  ever 
feasts  the  eyes  of  colorists.  M.  Houssaye 
speaks  of  a  miniature  in  which  she  is  re- 
presented as  toiU'd-fait  rouaae^  but  no  au- 
thentic portraits  exbt  of  her.  All  her  con- 
temporaries— even  the  ladies,  even  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign6 — speak  of  her  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  The 
king  loved  all  the  maids  of  honor  at  court : 
'^  on  ne  disait  plus  filles  d'honneur  de  la 
reine,  mais  filles  d'honneur  du  roi,  par  an- 
tiphrase."  When  Madame  de  Montespan 
witnessed  the  advent  of  this  beautiful  girl, 
timid  and  blushing  with  youth  and  inex- 
perience, at  court,  she  tuined  her  into 
ridicule.  ^'  Madame,"  she  said  to  the  king, 
"  had  got  a  provincicUe  for  maid  of  honor 
who  was  an  idol  in  marble,  with  golden 
hair  like  the  antiques.  Sec,  sire,"  she 
said,  upon  introducing  her  to  the  king, 
"  what  majesty !  what  freshness !  what 
marvelous  sculpture  !"  The  king,  seeing 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  blushed, 
interrupted  Madame  de  Montespan  by  in- 
timating that  he  was  quite  as  good  a  judge 
of  j>ei'feft  works  as  herself.  That  very  day 
the  Duke  of  Saint-Aignan  said  to  the 
Duchess  of  Arpajon,  as  he  pointed  heaven- 
wards, "  Look  up  there,  madame,  there  is 
a  new  star  in  the  firmament." 

Count  de  Bussy-Rabutin  relates  the 
aurora  of  this  new  love.  "  It  was  a  Thurs- 
day afternoon,"  he  says,  "that  this  im- 
portant stronghold,  after  having  been  duly 
recognized,  was  formally  laid  siege  to.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  never  did  conquest 
cost  him  so  much  trouble."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  great  day  passed  over  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  lovers,  although  there 
were  some  tears  shed.  It  was  followed  by 
games  and  diversions  that  lasted  eight 
days  ;  not  omitting  dances,  in  which  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontanges  appeared  to 
marvelous  advantage,  and  distinguished 
herself  over  all  others.  The  news  of  this 
new  romance  spread  as  usual  all  over 
Paris.  It  even  reached  the  ears  of  ScBur 
Louise  de  la  Misericordo,  to  whom  it  in- 
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flioted  one  more  pang.  Bat  she  only- 
prayed  and  fasted  the  more.  The  Duke 
of  Saint-Aic:nau  was  the  Benserade  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontanges,  and  he  chanted 
her  beauties  under  the  device  of  Iris. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  of  her  under 
the  epithet  of  "char  gris,"  because  she 
adopted  pearl-gray  for  the  color  of  her 
livery. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  saw 
the  king  at  her  feet,  she  dismissed  her 
blushes  and  her  timidity,  and  held  up  her 
head,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  haughty 
rival.  She  was  fond  of  show  and  expense, 
spent  some  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  a 
month,  and  had  her  train  borne  by  duch- 
esses. Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliore  had  only 
two  horses  to  her  carriajje,  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  four,  but  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontanges  required  a  gilded  carriage  and 
eight  horses.  The  court  was  alike  sur- 
prised and  dazzled.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere  had  fastened  ribbons  and  roses 
to  the  skirts  of  Madame  de  Montespan's 
dresses;  she  was  now  avenged,  it  was 
Madame  de  Montespan's  turn  to  Hx  roses 
and  ribbons  on  the  dresses  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontanges. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  sort  of  person  to  give  way  mth- 
oat  a  struggle.  She  engaged  Mazarin  to 
intercede  for  her.  He  accordingly  inti- 
mated to  the  king  that  Heaven  haa  com- 
municated to  him  in  a  dream  "  that  if  the 
king,  his  master,  did  not  renounce  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontanges,  a  revolution  would 
break  out  in  France."  "And  I,"  said 
the  King,  in  reply, "  tell  you,  being  awake, 
that  it  is  time  to  put  your  brain  in  order." 
Louis  XIV.,  although  taxed  with  appre- 
hensions and  fears  in  his  later  days,  hu- 
miliating himself  before  Bossuet,  confi- 
dential with  his  confessor,  and  trembling 
at  the  Pope's  ire,  seems  to  have  rebelled 
at  times  at  such  interference.  The  Bishop 
of  Nantes,  who  was  uncle  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Fontanges,  had  also  ventui'ed  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  upon  "  le  danger  de 
plus  en  plus  terrible  de  traverser  I'enfer 
des  passions."  The  king  at  once  stopped 
the  bishop's  eloquence  by  remarking  tnat 
it  would  give  him  mach  pleasure  if,  for 
the  future,  he  would  confine  his  zeal  to 
his  own  diocese. 

Madame  de  Montespan  said  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontanges,  that  she  was  as 
beautiful  and  as  stupid  as  a  statue.  M. 
Hoossaje  says  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  animadversion,  bat  La  Palatme 


has  attested  to  the  &ct  that  she  was  n<4 
a  ready  wit,  if  not  actually  stupid.  The 
duchess  says  of  her,  "  She  was  beautifol 
from  the  feet  to  the  head ;  nothing  oonld 
be  seen  more  marvelous,  mais  eUe  Stcui 
sotte  comme  un  petU  chaV*  The  Abb6 
de  Choisy  also  said :  "  Belle  comme  an 
ange  et  sotte  comme  nn  panier ;"  the  g^- 
lant  abbe  designated  her  indeed  as  ^'  la 
belle  sotte."  Being  present  with  the 
court  at  the  consecration  of  her  lister  as 
abbess  of  Chelies,  a  pei*son  present,  das- 
zled  by  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony, 
the  music,  and  the  lights,  exclaimen: 
"  What !  is  this  Paradise  ?"  "  Oh  no  I»» 
retorted  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges, 
turning  round,  "  there  would  not  bo  so 
many  bishops  if  it  was." 

"  The  reign  of  Mademoiselle  de  Fon* 
tanges  was  believed  in,"  says  M.  Hoot* 
saye,  "  because  it  was  an  aurora ;  bat  it 
was  buried  in  the  clouds  of  death  at  its 
first  budding.  It  was  only  an  appari- 
tion. Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  became 
duchess  in  her  turn ;  she  had  all  Franco 
at  her  feet,  she  named  generals  and  bish- 
ops. But  one  day  the  King  told  her  that 
he  no  longer  loved  her.  It  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  her,  and  she  sought  refuge  in  re- 
ligion, as  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yalli^re  bad 
done  before,  as  Madame  de  Montespan 
did  after  her."  "  Aprcs  une  si  belle  as* 
cension,"  wrote  Madame  de  S^vign6, 
"  quel  rapide  dcclin  !" 

The  king  was  not  precisely  so  rade  as 
M.  Houssaye  would  have  us  believe.  Ao* 
cording  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  Mad- 
ame de  Fontanges  is  a  duchess,  with  a 
pension  of  twenty  thousand  crowns ;  she 
received  the  compliments  of  the  ocoaaion 
this  day  in  her  bed.  The  king  went  there 
in  public ;  to-morrow  she  takes  her  foot* 
stool  to  go  and  pass  the  Easter  at  an  abbey 
which  the  king  has  given  to  one  of  her 
sisters.  This  is  a  kind  of  separation  which 
will  confer  infinite  credit  upon  the  seyerity 
of  his  confessor." 

Madame  de  Fontanges  left  for  Chelies, 
a  broken-hearted  woman.  One  cotem- 
porary  describes  her  as  "  la  belle  perdant 
tout  son  sang,  p&le,  changee,  accaolee  de 
tristesse."  Madame  de  Grignan  said, 
'^bless^e  dans  le  service;"  upon  whidi  H. 
Houssaye  remarks:  ^^C'est  que  le  ser* 
vice  des  filles  d'honnenr  etait  rude  en  I'son 
de  grace  1680."  Madame  de  Fontanges 
was,  whether  poisoned  or  broken-hearted, 
struck  down  by  a  fatal  blow.  All  she 
asked  was  that  the  king  woold  see  her 
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before  she  died.  He  did  what  he  never 
did  for  La  Valliere :  he  acquiesced.  She 
was  dressed  for  the  occasion,  although  not 
expected  to  live  from  hour  to  hour.  An 
irm-chair  was  placed  for  Louis  XIV. 
"  A  little  nearer,**  she  swd,  attempting  to 
smile.  "I  was  waiting  for  you,  to  go; 
you  are  come,  I  forget  all  my  sorrows." 
The  king  could  not  speak,  he  was  terrified 
▼ith  the  contact  of  death.  Madame  dc 
Fontanges  stretched  forth  her  hand,  he 
earned  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  tears  rolled 
for  once  down  the  monarch's  cheeks. 
**  Ah  !"  she  said,  "  I  die  happy ;  since 
with  my  last  looks  I  saw  the  king  weep.*' 
These  were  the  last  words  she  uttered  ; 
anking  back,  she  gave  up  her  soul  to  her 
Creator  in  the  garb  of  pomp  and  vanity. 
The  king,  after  having  kissed  the  white 
forehead  of  his  victim  —  she  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age — returned,  we  are 
told,  to  his  palace  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man.  Tlie  only  proof  given,  however,  is 
that  he  left  off  champagne  and  took  to 
Bordeaux,  "  le  vin  des  esprits  timides  et 
des  cstomacs  inquiets.*'  Madame  dc  Fon- 
tanges*s  last  words  had,  however,  a  wide- 
spread report.  Madame  de  Montcspan 
alone  tried  to  depreciate  them.  "  If  she 
q)oke  well,"  she  said,  "  it  was  because  she 
was  going  to  die,  for  all  her  lifetime  she 
had  not  a  word  to  say."  *'  Je  ne  pense 
pas,"  wrote  Madame  de  S6vign6,  "  qu'il  y 
ait  d*exemple  d*ime  si  heurcuse  et  si  mal- 
heareuse  pcrsonne."  But  the  uneiTing 
public  reflected  more  wisely  : 

**  Ah  1  que  la  distance  est  petite 
Du  fiiite  des  grandeurs  a  Thorreur  du  tombeaul*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Madame  de 
Fontanges's  death  had  some  eflect  upon 
the  king.  From  that  time  he  affected 
the  company  of  Madame  de  Montcspan 
much  less;  contented  himself  indeed  with 
writing  notes,  often  dictated  by  Bossuct, 
and  sent  by  courier  to  Clagny.  Madame 
indemnified  herself  by  gambling.  He  at 
the  same  time  cultivated  the  society  of 
Madame  do  Maintenon  more  and  more. 
The  Abbe  de  Choisy  says :  "  He  was  de- 
lighted in  meeting  with  one  woman  who 
would  speak  to  him  of  virtue ;  he  did  not 
dread  her  getting  the  upper  hand  of  him, 
for  experience  had  shown  him  that  she 
was  modest,  and  incapable  of  abusing  the 
fiuniliarity  of  the  master.  Besides,  it  was 
b^h  time  that  for  the  health  of  his  body, 
and  for  that  of  his  soul,  he  should  think  of 
a  future  life,  and  that  lady  was  fortunate 


in  having  thought  of  this  at  an  early 
period.'* 

Madame  de  Montespan's  turn  had  in- 
deed now  come.  One  day  Bossuet  made 
his  appearance.  ^^  Do  not  speak,"  she 
said  to  the  great  predlcator,  "I  know 
that  you  come  to  deliver  my  funeral  ora- 
tion." "  Yes,  Madame  the  Marchioness, 
the  king  loves  you  no  longer,"  was  the 
reply.  Next  came  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
"  I  am  quite  aware  of  what  brings  you 
here,'*  she  said ;  "  the  king*8  love  is  de- 
funct, and  you  come  to  inform  me  of  it. 
You  may  go,  madame,  you  will  obtain  no 
concessions  from  me.  I  may  perish,  but 
I  will  not  yield."  The  third  who  was  sent 
was  her  own  son — the  Duke  of  Maine — 
tutored  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  thus  made  a  par- 
tisan of  in  this  odious  comedy.  But  a 
double  adept  in  dissimulation,  he  did  not 
tell  his  motner,  as  he  had  been  instructed, 
that  it  was  time  she  should  resign  this 
world ;  he  had  recourse  to  the  subterfuge 
that  the  best  way  to  regain  the  king's 
affections  was  to  pretend  a  seclusion. 
Madame  de  Montcspan  could  have  stifled 
her  son  on  her  bosom  in  her  passion,  but 
she,  too,  thought  it  best  to  dissimulate, 
and  she  said  she  would  go.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  some  open  demonstra- 
tions of  grief  that  she  quitted  Versailles 
for  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  observed  to  her,  "  What  need 
you  care  if  your  place  is  taken,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  by  yourself?"  "  It  is  easy  to  see,** 
she  replied,  "  that  you  have  never  loved 
a  king,  not  even  a  man."  And,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tcspan cast  a  last  long  lingering  look  at 
the  bed  where  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  so  often  slumbered:  "I  must  quit 
this,  then,  for  ever !"  she  muttered.  "  You 
do  it  much  honor  to  regret  it,"  replied 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  taken  care 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  about 
horses ;  they  were  all  ready  So  the  fj^ 
vorito  was  at  last  obliged  to  go,  and  no 
sooner  off  than  the  Duke  of  Maine  posted 
all  her  effects,  furniture,  and  dresses,  after 
her,  so  that  she  could  not  find  an  excuse 
to  come  back. 

Worthy  son  of  such  a  mother  I 

Once  alone  at  Paris,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tcspan sought  out  her  friends,  but  she 
found  now  that  she  had  not  one  remain- 
ing. *"  Oh  yes,  I  forgot,"  she  said ;  **  I 
have  one  !"    So  she  hurried  away  to  the 
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Carmelites  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  la  Valliero.  "  You  weep," 
said  Sister  Louise  de  la  Misericorde  ;  ''  I 
do  not  weep."  "  You  weep  no  longer !" 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  "  ah ! 
I  shall  weep  for  ever." 

Madame  de  Montespan  did  not  remain 
with  the  Carmelite  sisters.  She  remem- 
bered how  she  and  others  had  scoffed  at 
Madame  de  la  Valliere  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  taking  refuge  with  the  holy  sister- 
hood. So  she  took  up  her  residence  with 
the  "  Dames  de  Saint-Joseph,"  whom  she 
had  benefited  when  in  power.  But  she 
was  neither  resigned  nor  steady.  She  was 
one  day  in  the  convent,  another  in  the 
world,  and  a  third  on  her  travels.  The 
habits  of  the  convent  must  have  been  as 
Jax  as  those  of  the  penitent.  She  wrote  in 
her  despair  an  insulting  letter  to  the  king, 
wliich  made  him  say :  "  Is  it  possible  that 
Madame  de  Montespan  still  loves  me  ?" 
"  Who  knows,"  says  M.  Iloussaye ;  "  she, 
perhaps,  never  liked  him  till  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  him."  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  terribly  afraid  of  death.  During  the 
night-time  two  sisters  watched  by  her  bod 
lighted  up  by  twenty  tapers ;  if  it  thun- 
dered, they  lay  down  upon  her  to  avert 
tlie  anger  of  Heaven.  It  was  at  this  epoch 
that  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  but  ho 
would  not  reply  to  her. 

Madame  de  Montespan  varied  her  con- 
ventual life  with  occasional  residence  at 
her  ch&teau  of-Petit  Bourg,  on  the  Seine. 
She  even  opened  her  salons  of  reception 
there,  and  they  were  frequented  by  the 
elite  of  Paris.  She  had  also  plays  per- 
formed there.  Petit  Bour^  touched  upon 
the  park  and  forest  of  Versailles ;  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  dogs  and  clarions 
when  the  king  was  hunting,  and  she  could 
not  give  up  the  hope  that  Louis  XFV". 
would  visit  her  once  more.  But  the  king 
no  more  went  to  Petit  Bourg  than  he 
went  to  the  Carmelites.  "  When  he  no 
longer  loved,  there  lies  the  woman  whom 
he  has  loved — six  feet  of  earth  separate 
her  from  him — and  he  never  disturbed 
the  earth  that  he  had  passed  over." 

In  her  despur  she  would  return  to  her 
convent  and  invent  some  new  discipline 
to  subject  her  ardent  regrets.  She  affixed 
iron  points  to  her  necklaces,  to  her  brace- 
lets, to  her  girdle,  even  to  her  garters. 
She  wore  shirts  of  coarse  material,  which 
tore  her  satin  skin ;  she  lay  upon  a  bed  of 
oat-straw  like  the  poorest  peasant.  She 
toiled  with  her  hands  at  rough  work ;  she 


married  young  couples ;  she  gave  up  al- 
most every  thing  sne  possessed  to  the 
poor.  She  fasted  rigorously,  and  prayed 
almost  incessantly. 

To  the  last,  however,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan entertained  a  latent  hope  of  sup- 
planting her  rival,  Madame  de  Main  tenon, 
bhe  used  every  year  to  go  to  the  waters 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  fond  deliuiion  that  they 
enjoyed  the  properties  of  the  fountain  of 
Jouvence.  Tlie  waters  of  Bourbon  be- 
came, however,  in  1707,  the  fountain  of 
death.  Siie  had  a  presentiment  of  evil  on 
her  arrival  there,  and  said  to  the  Lady 
Marshal  de  CoBuvres,  who  was  with  her : 
"  How  ill  I  feel  where  I  am,  and  how  well 
I  feel  where  I  am  not ;"  to  which  the  lady 
replied  :  "  You  are  even  ill  where  you  aro 
not."  An  eruption  of  the  skhi  having 
manifested  Itselt,  she  sent  for  a  physician, 
who  told  her  that  it  was  the  bad  state  of 
her  blood,  whereupon  she  bade  him  relieve 
her  by  the  abstraction  of  some.  This  he 
did  till  she  fainted  ;  and  on  coming  to  her- 
self, she  exclaimed  :  ^'  You  have  assassi- 
nated me !''  and  she  drove  him  from  her 
presence.  Madame  de  Montespan's  hor- 
ror of  death  was,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, extreme ;  not  only  did  she  have 
watchers  and  lighted  tapers,  and  two  at- 
tendants always  to  sleep  with  her,  but 
Fourtoul,  in  his  Fastea  de  Versailles^  de- 
clares that  she  could  not  hear  death  even 
spoken  of  without  uttering  feaiiul  shrieks. 

In  her  alarm  she  sent  lor  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Antin.  When  ho  reached  her 
bedside,  surprise  was  so  manifest  in  his 
looks,  that  Madame  de  Montespan  said  to 
him :  "  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  It  is  only 
the  state  of  the  blood,  as  the  physician 
said."  But  the  Duke  pf  Antin  was  not 
looking  so  much  at  his  mother  as  he  was 
at  the  key  of  the  box  which  she  always 
took  with  her,  and  in  which  her  will  was 
kept,  and  the  key  of  which  she  held  sus- 
pended to  her  neck  by  the  side  of  a  golden 
cross  of  Notro  Dame  de  Bon  Secoars.  It 
is  not  certain  if  the  duke  took  the  key, 
opened  the  box,  and  took  the  will,  or  if  he 
took  box  and  will ;  all  that  appears  certain 
is,  that  he  got  the  key,  did  not  wait  to 
pray  with  his  dving  mother,  and  that  the 
robbery  createa  the  utmost  consternation 
amongst  the  other  relatives  and  all  the 
attendants,  who  were  robbed  of  every 
thing. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  thus  loft  to 

gerish  on  her  bed  of  agony,  calling  upon 
[eavcn  and  upon  her  children,  and  nnd> 
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ing  neither  and  none.  The  moment  she 
was  dead,  all  )ier  attendants  fled,  for  they 
had  horror  of  the  plague.  Her  body  re- 
mained for  a  long  while  at  her  door,  the 
canons  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  disputing 
with  the  clergy  of  the  parish  the  duty  of 
burying  her.  When  at  last  her  body 
was  removed,  it  was  consigned  to  the  pit 
common  to  all ;  and  it  remained  there  till 
the  Duke  of  An  tin  remembered  that  the 
family  vault  was  at  Poitiers,  and  he  had 
her  removed  there.  She  had  requested 
in  her  will  that  her  entrails  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  convent  of  Saint- 
Joseph,  and  the  duke,  who  knew  its  con- 
tents, ordered  that  this  portion  of  her 
wishes  should  be  carried  out.  But  the 
man  charged  with  the  mission  returned 
shortly,  declaring  that  if  he  traveled  half 
a  league  further  he  should  die  of  the 
plague.  The  relics  were  accordingly  con- 
veyed to  the  Capuchins  of  Bourbon,  with 
a  request  for  mass  and  decent  burial. 
The  mass  was  said,  but  the  entrails  were 
thrown  to  the  dogs  in  a  ditch  full  of  net- 
tles. 

"  This  insolent  marchioness,''  says  M. 
Houssaye,  ^'  who  had  put  four  horses  to 
the  golden  wheel  of  her  fortune,  perished 
assassinated  by  a  blood-letting,  and  rob- 
bed by  her  son,  without  having  time  to 
conciliate  herself  with  Heaven.  She  died 
on  a  stormy  day,  and  her  entrails  were 


cast  to  the  dogs.  She  perished  without 
daring  to  look  at  her  God,  and  without 
daring  to  look  at  herself^  so  horrible  she 
was  to  contemplate." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  says  that  she  was 
much  disfigured  before  she  died.  "  She 
was  so  dried  up  as  to  outrage  nature  by 
the  derangement  of  her  features.  It  was 
a  death's-head  spoiled  by  a  black  and 
dried-up  skin.  Never  was  there  so  great 
a  huiniUatiou !" 

Madame  de  Maintenon  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  on  hearing  of  her  rival's  horri- 
ble fate.  As  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  observed 
as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  Madame 
de  la  Valli^re  :  "  She  has  been  too  long 
dead  to  me  that  I  should  weep  for  her 
now."  And  when  he  was  told  that  her 
entrails  had  been  thrown  to  the  dogs,  he 
said :  "  Her  entrails !  I  did  not  know  that 
she  had  any !"  This,  it  is  but  fiiir  to  state, 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Fontenelle  and 
to  Madame  de  Tencin. 

"Women,"  says  M.  Houssaye,  "who 
make  love  the  history  of  their  lives,  ought 
to  write  their  epitaphs  the  day  that  they  arc 
no  longer  loved."  But  how  was  Louis 
XrV.  recognized  when  his  tomb  was  sa- 
crilegiously opened  at  the  Revolution? 
By  lus  great  features,  which  "  were  as  black 
as  ink !"  l^Ilght  not  a  surmise  be  drawn 
from  this  of  something  quite  as  horrible 
as  befel  Madamo  de  Montespan  ? 


•  ^* 


from   Bharpe'f   Magasino. 


CURIOSITIES      OF      DREAMING. 


The  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  in 
dreaming,  though  doubtless  determined 
by  certain  mental  laws,  appears  not  to  be 
traceable  to  any  laws  which  are  at  present 
utiderstood.  Dreams  of  the  commonest 
kinds,  however,  seem  to  be  referable  to 
some  of  our  waking  states,  and  follow  the 
train  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which  we 
have  previously  been  occupied.  Recent 
events,  and  recent  mental  emotions,  min- 
gled into  a  continuous  series,  or  combined 
with  old  events,  take  possession  of  us 
when  asleep,  and    produce    impressions 


which,  though  often  fantastically  unreal, 
are  manifestly  occasioned  by  some  reality 
which  had  antecedently  affected  us.  "  We 
hear,  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Abercrombie, "  of 
-  a  distressing  accident ;  we  have  received 
some  unpleasant  news  of  an  absent  friend; 
and  we  have  been  conceiiied  in  some 
business  which  gave  rise  to  anxiety.  A 
dream  takes  place,  in  which  all  these  arc 
combined  together ;  we  are  ourselves  con- 
nected with  tne  accident;  the  absent  friend 
is  in  our  company,  and  the  person  with 
whom  the  business  was  transacted  also 
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appears  in  the  aoene.  The  only  bond  of 
union  among  those  occurrences  was,  that 
each  of  them  gave  rise  to  a  similar  kind  of 
emotion ;  and  the  train  was  probably  ex- 
cited by  some  bodily  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness— ^perhaps  an  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach— at  the  time  when  the  dream  oc- 
curred. Without  this  the  particular  series 
might  not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  some 
of  the  elements  of  it  might  have  occurred 
in  a  totally  different  association.  The  ab- 
sent friend  miffht  have  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  old  and  pleasmg  recollections, 
combined  perhaps  with  persons  and  events 
associated  with  these,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  painful  intelligence  by 
which  the  attention  had  been  directed  to 
him."  Or  it  may  be,  as  the  same  writer 
continues :  "We  meet  a  person  whom  we 
have  not  seen  for  many  yeare,  and  are  led 
to  inquire  after  old  friends,  and  to  allude 
to  events  long  past.  Dreams  follow,  in 
which  these  persons  appear,  and  other 
persons  and  occurrences  connected  with 
them  ;  but  the  individual  whose  conversa- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  series  does  not  ap- 
pear in  it,  because  he  was  not  connected 
with  the  particular  chain  of  events  which 
were  thus  recalled  into  mind."  Many  dif- 
ferent circumstances  may  also  be  mixed 
up  with  the  vision,  which  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  main  particulars, 
though  they  may  have  some  occult  rela- 
tion to  them,  which,  if  the  laws  of  dream- 
ing were  determinable,  would  not  seem 
utterly  incongruous. 

Dreams  sometimes  consist  of  trains  of 
images  brought  up  by  association  with 
bodily  sensations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  very  numerous.  The  mther  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  Gregory  relates  of  himself  that, 
having  on  one  occasion  gone  to  bed  with 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  at  his  feet,  he  dreamt 
of  walking  up  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  of  feeling  the  ground  warm  under  his 
steps.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  visited  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  actually 
felt  a  strong  sensation  of  warmth  in  his 
feet  when  walking  up  the  side  of  the 
crater;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
dream  was  not  of  Vesuvius,  but  of  Etna, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  save  what  he 
had  recently  learnt  from  reading  Bry- 
done's  description.  This  circumstance. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  thinks,  was  owing  to  the 
latter  impression  having  been  the  more 
recent.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
gentleman  dreamt  of  spending  a  winter  at 
Hudson^s  Bay,  and  of  suffering  mudi  dis- 


tress from  the  intense  frost.  This  dream 
he  attributes  to  his  having  thrown  off 
the  bed-clothes  in  his  sleep,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that,  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
been  reading  a  very  particular  account  of 
the  state  of  the  colonics  in  that  country 
during  winter.  Affain,  when  suffering 
from  toothache,  he  dreamt  of  undergoing 
the  operation  of  tooth-drawing,  with  the 
additional  circumstance  that  the  operator 
drew  a  sound  tooth,  leaving  the  aching 
one  in  its  place. 

A  still  more  striking  anecdote  is  one  in 
which  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  are  dream- 
ing precisely  similar  dreams  at  the  same 
time,  and  produced  to  all  appearance  by 
the  same  cause.    This  curious  coincidence 
is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie :  **  It 
happened  at  the  period  when  there  was  an 
alarm  of  French  invasion,  and  almost  every 
man  in  Edinburgh  was  a  soldier.    All 
things  had  been  arranged  in  expectation 
of  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  the  first  notice 
of  which  was  to  be  given  by  a  gun  from 
the  Castle,  and  this  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  chain  of  signals  calculated  to  alarm  the 
country  in  all  directions.     Further,  there 
had  been  recently  in  Edinburgh  a  splendid 
military  spectacle,  in  which  five  thousand 
men  had  been  drawn  up  in  Prince's  street, 
fronting  the  Castle.    The  gentleman  to 
whom  the  dream  occurred,  and  who  had 
been  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  dreamt  of  hearing  the 
signal-gun.     He  was  immediately  at  the 
Castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  dis- 
playing the  signals,  and  saw  and  heard  a 
great  bustle  over  the  town  from  troops 
and    artillery    assembling,   especially    m 
Prince's  street.    At  this  time  he  was  rous- 
ed by  his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  dream,  connected 
with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of 
a  particular  friend  of  her  husband's,  who 
had  served  with  him  as  a  volunteer  during 
the  late  war.    The  origin  of  this  remark- 
able occurrence  was  ascertained  in  the 
morning  to  be  the  noise  produced  in  the 
room  above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair  of  tongs, 
which  had  been  left  in  some  very  awk- 
ward position  in  support  of  a  clothes- 
screen" — rather  a  ridiculous  cause,  con- 
sidering the    effect    produced,  but  one 
which  nevertheless  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  peculiarity  of  the  dream.    Dr. 
Reid  relates  an  incident  in  his  experience 
somewhat  similar,  and  attended  with  a 
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still  more  terrible  impression.  He  tells  us 
that  the  dressing  applied  after  a  blister 
on  his  head,  havinp^  become  ruffled,  so  as 
to  produce  considerable  uneasiness,  he 
dreamt  of  &lling  into  the  hands  of  savages, 
and  of  nndergoing  the  horrible  operation 
of  scalping ! 

There  have  been  some  cases  in  which, 
as  regards  paiticular  individuals,  dreams 
have  been  produced  by  whispering  into 
their  ears  while  they  were  asleep.     One 
of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  authentic 
examples  of  this  kind,  has  been  mention- 
ed by  several  writers,  and  is  thus  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Abercrombie:  **The  particu- 
lars,'* says  he,  "  were  related  to  Dr.  Gre- 
irory  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  them. 
The  subject  of  the  experiment  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  expedition  to  Louisburgh  in 
1 758,  who  had  this  peculiarity  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree,  that  his  companions  in 
the  transport  were  in  the  constant  h^bit 
of  amusing  themselves  at  his   expense. 
They  could  produce  in  him  any  kind  of 
dream  by  whispering  into  his  ear,  especi- 
ally if  this  was  done  by  a  friend  with 
whose  voice  he  was  familiar.    At  one  time 
they  conducted  him  through  the  whole 
progress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a 
duel ;  and  when  the  parties  were  supposed 
to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand, 
which  ho  fired,  and  was  awakened  by  the 
report.    On  another  occasion  they  found 
him   asleep   on  the   top  of  a  locker  or 
bunker  in  the  cabin,  when  they  made  him 
believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  save  himself  by  swimming. 
He  immediately  imitated  all  the  motions 
of  a  swimmer.     Then  they  told  him  that 
a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  dive  for  his  life.     He  instantly  did 
so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  himself 
entirely  from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin- 
floor,  by  which  he  was  much  bruised,  and 
of  course  awakened.     After  the  landing 
of  the   army  at  Louisburgh,  his  friends 
found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  hut,  and 
evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  cannonad- 
ing.   They  then  made  him  believe  that  he 
was  engaged,  when  he  expressed  great 
fear,  and  showed  an  evident  disposition  to 
run  away.     Against  this  they  remonstrat- 
ed, but  at  the  same  time  increased  his 
fears,   by  imitating  the  groans  of   the 
wounded  and  the  dying;  and  when  he 
asked  (as  he  often  did)  who  was  down, 
they  named  his  particular  friends.    At 
last  they  told  him  that  the  man  next  him- 
self in  the  line  had  fallen,  wh^n  he  instant* 


ly  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the 
tent,  and  was  roused  from  his  danger  and 
his  dream  together  by  falling  over  the 
tent-ropes.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  case  was,  that,  after  these  experi- 
ments, he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
his  dreams,  but  only  a  confused  feeling  of 
oppression  or  fatigue,  and  used  to  tell  his 
friends  that  he  was  sure  they  had  been 
playing  some  trick  upon  him.  A  case 
entirely  similar  is  related  in  SmeUie^s  JVch 
tural  JBCistory^  the  subject  of  which  was  a 
medical  student  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh." 

It  has  been  observed  as  a  singular  fact, 
that,  in  dreams  which  are  excited  by  a 
noise,  the  same  sound  awakes  the  person, 
and  produces  a  dream  which  appears  to 
him  to  occupy  a  considerable  time.  The 
following  examples  of  this  are  mentioned 
by  the  writer  above  quoted  :  "  A  gentle- 
man dreamt  that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
dier, joined  the  regiment,  deserted,  was 
apprehended,  canied  back,  tried,  con- 
denmed  to  be  shot,  and  at  last  led  out  for 
execution.  After  all  the  usual  prepara- 
tions, a  gun  was  fired  ;  he  awoke  with  the 
report,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  an  ad- 
joining room  had  both  produced  the 
dream  and  awakened  him.  The  same 
want  of  the  notion  of  time  is  observed  in 
dreams  from  other  causes.  Dr.  Gregory 
mentions  a  gentleman  who,  after  sleeping 
in  a  damp  place,  was  for  a  long  time  lia- 
ble to  a  feeling  of  sufibcation  whenever 
he  slept  in  a  lying  posture ;  and  this  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  dream  of  a  skele- 
ton, which  grasped  him  violently  by  the 
throat.  He  could  sleep  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture without  any  uneasy  feeling ;  and 
after  trying  various  expedients,  he  at  last 
had  a  sentinel  placed  beside  him,  with  or- 
ders to  awake  him  whenever  he  sunk 
down.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked 
by  the  skeleton,  and  a  severe  and  long 
struggle  ensued  before  he  awoke.  On 
finding  fault  with  his  attendant  for  allow- 
ing him  to  lie  so  long  in  such  a  state  of 
sufiering,  he  was  assured  that  he  had  not 
lain  an  instant,  but  had  been  awakened 
the  moment  he  began  to  sink.  The  gen- 
tleman, after  a  considerable  time,  recov- 
ered from  the  affection.  A  friend  of  mine 
dreamt  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
spent  a  fortnight  in  America :  in  embark- 
ing, on  his  return,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
having  awaked  with  the  fright,  discov- 
ered Uiat  he  had  not  been  asleep  above 
ten  minutes."    This  will  show  that  there 
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is  no  such  great  extravagance  in  the  story 
related  in  the  Spectator^  of  a  man  who 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  various  for- 
tunes of  a  long  life  during  the  space  of 
time  he  was  occupied  in  simply  dipping 
his  head  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  unac- 
countable of  dreams  are  those  consisting 
of  the  revival  of  old  associations,  respect- 
ing things  which  had  entirely  passed  out 
of  the  memory,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  generally  impossible 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  these  dreams 
arise ;  and,  were  it  not  that  we  have 
some  strong  cases  of  the  kind  on  record, 
the  report  of  them  would  be  held  to  be 
incredible.  The  following  example  is  re- 
lated by  Abercrombie  to  have  occurred  to 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon  in  its  most  minute  particular: 
The  gentleman  was  at  the  time  connected 
with  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Glas- 
gow, and  was  at  his  place  at  the  teller's 
table,  where  money  is  paid,  when  a  per- 
son entered  demanding  payment  of  a  sum 
of  six  pounds.    There  were  several  peo- 

Ele  waiting,  who  were,  in  turn,  entitled  to 
e  attended  to  before  him ;  but  he  was 
extremely  impatient,  and  rather  noisy, 
and  being  besides  a  remarkable  stam- 
merer, he  became  so  annoying  that  an- 
other gentleman  requested  my  friend  to 
pay  him  his  money  and  get  rid  of  him. 
He  did  so  accordingly,  but  with  an  ex- 
pression of  impatience  at  being  obliged  to 
attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end 
of  the  y<^ar,  which  was  eight  or  nine 
months  after,  the  books  of  the  bank  could 
not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency 
being  exactly  six  pounds.  Several  dajrs 
and  nights  had  been  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  error,  but  without  success, 
when  at  last  my  friend  returned  home  and 
went  to  bed.  He  dreamt  of  being  at  his 
place  in  the  bank,  and  the  whole  transac- 
tion with  the  stammerer,  as  now  detailed, 
passed  before  him  in  all  its  particulars. 
He  awoke  under  a  full  impression  that  the 
dream  was  to  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of 
what  he  was  so  anxiously  in  search  of; 
and,  on  examination,  soon  discovered  that 
the  sum  paid  to  this  person  in  the  manner 
now  mentioned  had  been  neglected  to  be 
inserted  in  the  book  of  interests,  and  that 
it  exactly  accounted  for  the  error  in  the 
balance.  "This  case,"  observes  our  au- 
thority, "upon  a  little  consideration,  will 
appear  to  be  considerably  remarkable,  bo- 


cause  the  impression  called  up  in  this  sio^i 
gular  manner  was  one  of  which  there  was 
no  consciousness  at  the  time  when  it  oc- 
curred; and,  consequently,  we  can  not 
suppose  that  any  association  took  place 
which  could  have  assisted  in  recalling  it. 
For  the  fact  upon  which  the  case  rested 
was  not  his  having  paid  the  money,  but 
having  neglected  to  insert  the  payment. 
Now,  of  this  there  was  no  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  at  the  time,  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  on  what  principle  it 
could  be  recalled.  The  deficiency  being 
six  pounds,  wo  may,  indeed,  suppose 
the  gentleman  endeavoring  to  recollect 
whether  there  could  have  been  a  payment 
of  this  sum  made  in  any  irregular  manner, 
which  could  have  led  to  an  omission  or  an 
error;  but  in  the  transactions  of  an  ex- 
tensive bank,  in  a  great  commercial  city, 
a  payment  of  six  pounds,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  could  have  made 
but  a  very  faint  impression ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  case  presents,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  con- 
nected with  this  curious  subject.'* 

The  following  instance  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  derived  from  the  same  source, 
may  be  said  to  be  less  extraordinary,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  time  involved ;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  simple 
act  of  memory — though,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  in  the  former  case,  one  can  not 
trace  any  association  which  could  have  re- 
called the  circumstance:  "A  gentleman 
who  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  one  of 
the  principal  banks  in  Edinburgh,  found, 
on  balancmg  his  first  day's  transactions, 
that  the  money  under  his  charge  was  de- 
ficient by  ten  pounds.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
error  he  went  home,  not  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  result  of  his  first  experiment  in 
banking.  In  the  night  he  dreamt  that  he 
was  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  and  that  a 
gentleman  who  was  personally  known  to 
him  presented  a  draft  for  ten  pounds. 
On  awaking  he  recollected  the  dream,  and 
also  recollected  that  the  gentleman  who 
appeared  in  it  had  actually  received  ten 
pounds.  On  going  to  the  bank,  he  found 
that  he  had  neglected  to  enter  the  pay- 
ment, and  that  the  gentleman's  order  had 
by  accident  fallen  among  some  pieces  of 
paper  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
to  be  swept  away." 

A  further  and  still  more  interesting  il- 
lustration of  the  class  of  dreams  under 
consideration  is  presented  in  an  anecdote 
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published  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  and  considered  by 

him  to  be  authentic:    "Mr.  R ,  of 

Bowland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property 
in  the  vale  of  Grala,  was  prosecuted  for  a 
very  considerable  sum — the  accumulated 
arrears  of  teindf  or  tithe,  for  which  he  was 
said  to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the 
titulars  (lay  improprietors  of  the  tithes). 

Mr.  R was  strongly  impressed  with 

a  belief  that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of 
process  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
parchascd  these  teinds  from  the  titular, 
and  therefore  that  the  present  prosecution 
"was  groundless :  but,  after  an  industrious 
searcn  among  his  father's  papers,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  public  records,  and  a 
careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who 
bad  transacted  law-business  for  his  father, 
no  evidence  could  be  recovered  to  sup 
port  his  defense.  The  period  was  now 
near  at  hand  when  he  conceived  the  loss 
of  his  law-suit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he 
formed  hb  determination  to  ride  to  Edin- 
Durgh  next  day,  and  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise. 
He  went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to 
the  following  purpose.  His  father,  who 
had  been  many  years  dead,  appeared  to 
him,  he  thought,  and  asked  him  why  he 
was  disturbed  in  his  mind.  In  dreams 
men  are  not  surprised  at  such  apparitions. 

Mr.  R thought  that  he  informed  his 

father  of  the  cause  of  his  distress,  adding 
that  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him 
because  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  that 
it  was  not  due,  though  he  was  unable  to 
recover  any  evidence  in  support  of  his  be- 
lief. '  You  are  right,  my  son,'  replied 
the  paternal  shade — "  I  did  acquire  right 
to  these  teinds,  for  payment  of  which  you 
are  now  prosecuted.  The  papers  relating 
to  the  transactions  are  in  the  hands  of 

Mr. ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney),  who  is 

now  retired  from  professional  business, 
and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on 
that  occasion  for  a  particular  reason,  but 
who  never  on  any  other  occasion  trans- 
acted business  on  my  account.  It  is 
very  possible,'  pursued  the  vision,  *  that 

Mr. may  have  forgotten  the  matter, 

which  is  now  of  a  very  old  date  ;  but  you 
may  recall  it  to  his  recollection  by  this 
token — that,  when  I  came  to  pay  his  ac- 
count, there  was    difficulty   in    getting 


change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and 
that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out  the  bal- 
ance at  a  tavern.'     Mr.  R awoke  in 

the  morning,  with  all  the  words  of  the 
vision  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ride  across  the  country 
to  Inveresk,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
Edinburgh.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
waited  on  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the 
dream — a  very  old  man.  Without  saying 
anything  of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether 
he  remembered  having  conducted  such  a 
matter  for  his  deceased  father.  The  old 
gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  cir- 
cumstances to  his  recollection,  but,  on 
mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the 
whole  returned  upon  his  memory;  he 
made  an  immediate  search  for  the  papers, 

and  recovered  them ;  so  that  Mr.  R 

carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  ne- 
cessary to  gain  the  cause  which  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  losing." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
very  interesting  case  is  referable  to  the 
principle  of  association,  by  which  particu- 
lars that  had  been  forgotten  were  brought 
back  to  memory.  It  is  likely  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  formerly  heard  the  circum- 
stances from  his  father,  but  had  entirely 
forgotten  them,  until  the  prolonged  and 
intense  application  of  his  mmd  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  they  were  connected,  at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  association 
which  recalled  them  in  the  dream.  To 
the  same  principle  are  referable  the  two 
following  anecdotes,  which  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  entirely  authentic : 
"  A  gentleman  of  the  law,  in  Edinburgh, 
had  mislaid  an  important  paper  connected 
with  the  conveyance  of  a  property  which 
was  to  be  settled  on  a  particular  day. 
Most  anxious  search  had  been  made  for 
many  days,  but  the  evening  of  the  day 
previous  to  that  on  which  the  parties  were 
to  meet  for  the  final  settlement  had  ar- 
rived without  the  paper  being  discovered ; 
the  son  of  the  gentleman  then  went  to  bed 
under  much  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
and  dreamt  that  at  the  time  when  the 
missing  paper  was  delivered  to  his  father 
his  table  was  covered  with  papers  con- 
nected with  the  affaii"s  of  a  particular 
client.  He  awoke  under  the  impression, 
went  immediately  to  a  box  appropriated 
to  the  papers  of  that  client,  and  there 
found  the  paper  they  had  been  in  search 
of,  which  had  been  tied  up  by  mistake  in 
a  parcel  to  which  it  was  in  no  way  relat- 
ed.   Another  individual  connected  with  a 
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public  office  had  mislaid  a  paper  of  such 
importance  that  he  was  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  situation  if  he  did  not  pro- 
duce it.  After  a  long,  but  unsuccessful 
search,  under  intense  anxiety,  he  also 
dreamt  of  discovering  the  paper  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  and  found  it  there  accord- 
ingly." 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  almost  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  facts  or  events  may  be 
brought  up  by  association  in  dreams 
which  had  entirely  passed  out  of  mind, 
and  had  long  ceased  to  be  objects  either 
of  attention  or  of  memory.  But  there  is 
reason,  further,  to  believe  that  events  may 
be  brought  up  in  this  manner  which  haa 
been  so  communicated  to  the  mind  as 
never  to  have  become  objects  of  memory. 
The  case  of  the  Glasgow  banker,  before 
mentioned,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
of  this  nature ;  and  there  are  other  au- 
thentic facts  on  record  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  this  principle.  The  following, 
reported  by  Doctor  Abercrombie,  appears 
to  be  one  in  point :  "  During  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  north  of  Scotland,  respecting 
an  atrocious  murder  committed  on  a  ped- 
lar, a  man  came  forward  voluntarily,  and 
declared  that  he  had  had  a  dream,  in 
which  there  was  represented  to  him  a 
house ;  and  a  voice  directed  him  to  a  spot 
near  the  house,  in  which  there  was  buried 
the  pcuJc^  or  box  for  small  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, of  the  murdered  person.  On 
search  being  made,  the  pack  was  found — 
not  precisely  at  the  spot  which  he  had 
mentioned,  but  very  near  it.  The  first 
impression  on  the  mmds  of  the  public  au- 
thorities was,  that  he  was  either  the  mur- 
derer, or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
But  the  individual  accused  was  soon  after 
clearly  convicted.  Before  his  execution  he 
fully  confessed  his  crime,  and,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  exculpated  the  dreamer 
from  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge 
of,  the  murder.  The  only  fiict  that  could 
be  discovered,  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  occurrence,  was,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  murder  the  dreamer 
and  the  murderer  had  been  together  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  intoxication  for 
several  days ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
latter  might  have  allowed  statements  to 
escape  from  him  which  had  been  recalled 
to  the  other  in  his  dream,  though  he  had 
no  remembrance  of  them  in  his  sober 
hours." 

There  is  a  class  of  dreams  presenting 
an  interesting  subject  of  observation,  in 


which  a  strong  propensity  of  character, 
or  a  strong  mental  emotion,  is  embodied 
into  a  vision,  and  by  some  natural  coind. 
dence  is  fulfilled.  One  of  this  description 
is  adduced  by  the  writer  already  so  often 
quoted.  "I  have  received,"  says  he, 
"  from  a  distinguished  officer  to  whom  it 
occurred,  the  following  history,  in  which 
a  dream  of  a  very  improbable  kind  was 
fulfilled  ten  years  after  it  took  place,  and 
when  the  dream  was  entirely  forgotten. 
At  the  age  of  between  fouiteen  and  fit 
teen,  being  then  living  in  England,  he 
dreamt  that  he  had  ascended  the  crater 
of  Mount  Etna  ;  that,  not  contented  with 
what  he  saw  on  the  outside,  he  determined 
to  descend  into  the  interior,  and  proceed- 
ed accordingly.  About  the  top  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  flame  and 
smoke,  but  a  short  way  down  all  was 
quiet,  and  he  managed  to  descend  by 
means  of  steps  like  the  holes  in  a  pigeon- 
house.  His  footing,  however  soon  gave 
way,  and  he  awoke  in  all  the  horrors  of 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  the 
philosopher  Empedocles.  In  the  year 
1811,  being  then  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  and  stationed  at  Messina,  he  made 
one  of  a  party  of  British  officers,  who 
proceeded  to  visit  the  top  of  Mount 
Etna.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cone,  several  of  the  party  be- 
came so  unwell  that  they  could  proceed 
no  further ;  but  this  gentleman,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  officers  and  two 
guides,  proceeded  upwards  ;  and,  after  a 
severe  scramble  of  several  hours,  they 
reached  the  summit  in  time  to  witness  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  '  After  having  rested 
for  about  an  hour,'  says  my  informant, 
'  and  had  something  to  eat,  I  said  to  my 
companions :  "  We  are  now  on  the  top  oi 
this  famous  crater,  why  should  we  not 
pay  a  visit  to  the  bottom?"  I  waa  of 
course  laughed  at,  and,  on  applying  to  tho 
guides  to  know  if  they  would  accom- 
pany me,  they  said :  "  We  have  always 
heard  that  the  English  are  mad  ;  but  now 
we  know  it."  I  was  not,  however,  to  be 
put  off;  and,  being  strong  and  active, 
determined  to  go  alone.     But  Captain 

M at  last  agreed  to  go  with  me.    The 

guides  would  not  assist  in  any  way.  The 
circumference  of  the  crater  is  about  three 
miles  outside.  The  interior  is  like  a  large 
amphitheater,  with  an  area  of  about  an 
acre,  I  should  say,  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  towards  the  upper  lips  of  the  crater 
that  smoke  now  issues,  no  eruption  having 
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taken   place  from  the  bottom  for  very 
many  years.     At  one  particular  part  of 
the  crater  the  matter  had  given  way,  and 
sfid  down,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sloping 
bank  to  the  very  bottom.    To  this  point 
we  proceeded^  and  fonnd  oar  descent  easy 
enough ;  and  withoat  much  difficulty  or 
any  great  danger,  we  stood,  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  the  guides,  on  the  very  lowest  stone  on 
the  inside  of-  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna ! 
In  the  center  is  a  large  hole,  like  an  old 
draw-well,  partly    filled  up  with    large 
stones  and  ashes.     Our  ascent  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  fatigue  excessive.      I 
suppose  we  were  at  least  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  upper 
mouth  of  the  crater;  and  as  our  footmg 
was  entirely  on  ashes,  and  stuff   which 
gave  way,  the  struggle   upward  was   a 
trial  of  bottom  which  I  believe  very  few 
would  have  gone  through.     We  reached 
the  top  much  exhausted,  but  very  proud 
of  our  achievement ;  and  we  had  the  sat- 
tsfactlon  to  learn  at  Catania,  that  we  were 
not  only  the  first  that  ever  went  down, 
but  the  first   who   ever  thought  of  it. 
When  in  bed  that  night,  but  not  asleep, 
the  dream  of  ten  years  back  came  to  my 
recollection   for  the  first    time;    and   it 
does  appear  to   me   remarkable  that    I 
sliould  have  dreamt  of  what  I  never  could 
have  heard  of  as  being  possible,  and  that 
ten  years  afterwards  I  should  accomplish 
what  no  one  ever  had  attempted,  and 
what  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as 
an  impossibility.' " 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the 
foregoing  are  those  instances  in  which  a 
dream  has  apparently  given  notice  of  an 
event  which  was  occurring  at  the  time,  or 
which  occurred  soon  after.  From  a  num- 
ber of  reported  cases  of  this  description 
we  select  the  following.  (The  story  is 
well  known  in  Edinburgh,  and,  so  far  as 
ve  are  aware,  nothing  has  been  adduced 
to  cast  a  doubt  on  its  authenticity.)  "  A 
clergyman  had  come  to  this  city  from  a 
short  distance  in  the  country,  and  was 
deeping  at  an  inn,  when  he  dreamt  of 
Beeing  a  fire  and  one  of  his  children  in  the 
wiidst  of  it.  He  awoke  with  the  impres- 
sion, and  instantly  left  town  on  his  return 
home.  When  he  arrived  within  sight  of 
liis  house,  he  found  it  on  tire,  and  got 
there  in  time  to  assist  in  saving  one  of  his 
children,  who,  in  the  alarm  and  confusion, 
had  been  left  in  a  situation  of  danger. 
Without  calling  in  question  the  possibility 
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of  supernatural  communication  in  such 
cases,  this  striking  occurrence,  of  which  I 
believe  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on 
simple  and  natural  principles.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  gentleman  had  a  servant 
who  had  shown  great  carelessness  in  re- 
gard to  fire,  and  had  often  given  rise  in 
bis  mind  to  a  strong  apprehension  that  he 
might  set  fire  to  the  house.  His  anxiety 
might  be  increased  by  being  from  home, 
and  the  same  circumstance  might  make 
the  servant  still  more  careless.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  the  gentleman,  before 
going  tb  bed,  had,  in  addition  to  this 
anxiety,  suddenly  recollected  that  there 
was  on  that  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  house,  some  fair  or  penodical  merry- 
making, from  which  the  servant  was  very 
likely  to  return  home  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. It  was  most  natural  that  these 
impressions  should  be  embodied  into  a 
dream  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  and  that 
the  same  circumstance  might  lead  to  the 
dream  being  fulfilled." 

Such  coincidences  as  the  above  derive 
their  wonderful  character  from  standing 
alone,  and  apart  from  the  many  instances 
in  which  such  dreams  take  place  without 
any  fulfillment.  An  instance  of  a  very 
singular  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor,  and  is  given  by  him  as  an  un- 
doubted fact.  "  A  yoimg  man  who  was 
at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from  home, 
dreamt  that  he  went  to  his  father's  house 
in  the  night,  tried  the  front  door,  but 
fiound  it  locked ;  got  in  by  a  back-door, 
and,  finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  di- 
rectly to  the  bedroom  of  his  parents. 
He  then  said  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
found  awake :  '  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long 
journey,  and  am  come  to  bid  you  good- 
bye !'  On  this,  she  answered  under  much 
agitation :  '  Oh !  dear  son,  thou  art  dead !' 
He  instantly  awoke,  and  thought  no  more 
of  his  dream  until,  a  few  days  after,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  father,  inquiring 
very  anxiously  after  his  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  frightful  dream  his  mother 
had  on  the  same  night  in  which  the  dream 
now  mentioned  occurred  to  him.  She 
dreamt  that  she  heard  some  one  attempt 
to  open  the  front-door,  then  go  to  the 
back-door,  and  at  last  come  into  her  bed- 
room. She  then  saw  it  was  her  son,  who 
came  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  said : 
'  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and 
am  come  to  bid  you  good-bye !'  on  which 
she  exclaimed:  ^OhT  dear  son,  thou  art 
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dead.'  But  nothing  unusual  happened  to 
any  of  the  parties.  The  singular  dream 
raust  have  originated  in  some  strong  mental 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  both 
individuals  about  the  same  time ;  and  to 
have  traced  the  source  of  it  would  have 
been  a  subject  of  great  interest." 

Cases  of  dreams  are  on  record  which 
do  not  admit  of  explanation  on  any  prin- 
ciple with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Many  of  these  undoubtedly  derive  their 
marvelous  character  from  embellishment 
and  exaggeration ;  but  there  are  some 
which  we  are  compelled  to  receive  as 
facts  which  can  be  in  no  degree  accounted 
for.  Of  this  sort  is  the  following :  "  Many 
years  ago,  there  was  mentioned  in  several 
of  the  newspapers  a  dream  which  gave 
notice  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Percival. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  eminent  med- 
ical friend  in  England,"  says  Doctor  Aber- 
crombie,  "  I  have  received  the  authentic 
particulars  of  this  remarkable  case  from 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dream  occur- 
red. He  resides  in  Cornwall,  and,  eight 
days  before  the  murder  was  committed, 
dreamt  that  he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  small  man 
enter,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat.  Immediately  afler,  he  saw  a 
man,  dressed  in  a  brown  coat  with  yellow 
basket  metal-buttons,  draw  a  pistol  from 
under  his  coat,  and  discharge  it  at  the 
former,  who  instantly  fell :  the  blood  is- 
sued from  a  wound  a  little  below  the  left 
breast.  He  saw  the  murderer  seized  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  present,  and  ob- 
served his  countenance;  and  on  asking  who 
the  gentleman  was  who  had  been  shot,  he 
was  told  it  was  the  Chancellor.  (Mr.  Perci- 
val was,  at  the  time,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.) He  then  awoke,  and  mentioned 
the  dream  to  his  wife,  who  made  li^ht  of 
it.  But  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
dream  occurred  three  times  without  the 
least  variation  in  any  of  the  drcum- 
Btances.    He  was  nov  so  much  impressed 


by  it  that  he  felt  much  inclined  to  give 
notice  to  Mr.  Percival,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  some  friends  whom  he  consulted,  who 
assured  him  that  he  would  only  get  him- 
self treated  as  a  lunatic.  On  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  day  after,  he  received  the 
account  of  the  murder.  Being  in  London 
a  short  time  after,  he  found  in  the  print- 
shops  a  representation  of  the  scene,  and 
recognized  in  it  the  countenances  and  the 
dress  of  the  parties,  the  blood  on  Mr. 
Percival's  waistcoat,  and  the  peculiar  yel- 
low basket-buttons  on  Bellingham's  coat, 
precisely  as  he  had  seen  them  in  his 
dream.'* 

Such  are  a  few,  out  of  many,  of  the 
singular  things  on  record  respecting 
dreaming.  Any  one  having  time  and  de- 
sire to  investigate  the  matter  further,  may 
be  recommended  to  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
able  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in 
which  they  will  find  the  cases  here  ad- 
duced, along  with  numerous  others  equal- 
ly curious  and  interesting,  all  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarities  which  they 
illustrate,  and  presented  as  an  important 
series  of  facts  having  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  philosophy.  The  cause  of 
these  remarkable  conditions  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions  may  be  admitted  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  inqui- 
ries ;  but  the  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit present  a  subject  of  most  interesting 
investigation ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  more  it  is  considered,  the 
more  light  will  be  likely  to  be  cast  upon 
the  processes  by  which  the  mind  in 
dreaming  is  affected ;  so  that  eventually 
the  whole  curious  matter  may  be  found 
to  admit  of  a  reasonable  explanation. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  singularity  of 
the  facts  themselves  is  enough  to  attract 
attention  and  curiosity ;  and  the  present 
paper  is  accordingly  presented  as  one  that 
will  probably  prove  acceptable  to  a  con- 
siderable body  of  readers. 


•  ••••• 


•  •  •  •  • 
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would  aeem  by  the  heaving  of  her  bosom, 
tlie  flashing  of  her  check,  and  the  soft, 
languishing  expression  of  hei-  large  dark 
eyes,  that  her  heart  was  not  insensible 
to  the  witchery  of  a  theme  so  eedactivc 
to  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  for  such  appeared 
to  be  about  her  age. 

Again  she  pauses,  but  it  is  not  to  ex- 
amine flower,  orfount,  or  statue ;  the  book 
is  opened,  and  she  reads,  it  may  be  for 
the  hundredth  time,  half  audibly,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  written  in  pencil,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cover: 

"  Whftt  word  is  that,  that  changeth  not, 

Thougli  it  be  turned  and  mads  in  twain  f 

It  is  mine  Anna,  Ood  it  wot, 

The  only  causer  of  my  piin ; 

My  lore  thatmcedeth  With  disdain. 
Tet  is  it  loved,  what  will  you  more? 
It  is  my  salve,  and  eke  my  sore." 

Above  this,  written  in  ink,  and  in  bold- 
er characters,  the  curious  reader  might 
note : 

"  1U8TEB  TKOMAfl  WYATT,  HTS  BOOKX  ;" 

followed  by 

"COMMBSl>KD  TO  TUB  NOTICB  OF  THAT  PA- 
KAGON  OF  BEAimE,  THK  OBNTLE  LADIB 
ANNA," 

more  faintly  traced,  as  if  the  writer  feared 
his  temerity  might  give  offense.  Such, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
aa  a  Bweet  smile  stole  over  the  face  of  the 
niMden  while  perusing  the  words,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  innocent  pleasure. 

She  starts,  and  hastily  closes  the  book, 
as  a  _voice,  rich  and  melodious,  rings 
throDgh  the  green  alleys,  harmonizing 
with  the  mnrmur  of  the  founts,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  and  the  whisper  of  the 
breeze  stirring  the  blossom-laden  branches 
and  shrubs  of  spioy  perfume,  till  the  at- 
mosphere is  impregnated  with  delicious 
odors. 
"In  this  delightful  season,  rife  with  bud  and 

blossom, 
To  her  mate  the  turtie  telleth  her  soft  tale ; 
Verdure.«lad  ia  every  hUl— every  valley's  bosom, 
Where,  hi  feathers  newly  clothed,  sings  the 

nightingale. 
Well  wo  know  that  summer's    oome^  every 

spray  now  springeth ; 
lathe  park  the  hart  hath  hung  hb  oH  horns 

in  the  pale ; 
In  ttkc  brake  the  stately  buck  bb  winter  coat 

heflingeth; 
'Neath  the  tide  the  fishes  glide  with  new  re- 

pnred  scale. 
T]ie  adder  casts  his  slough  nway,  the  swallow 

■wift  pursueth  . 


Through    the    grassy    meadow  the  gauzy- 
winged  flies  ; 
The  busy  bee  with  industry  her  summer-work 

Winter's  gone,   tieneath  whose  touch  every 
Bowerct  dioth ; 
All  things  fair  and  bcautifhl  that  can  g^ve  man 
pleasure 
Meet  the  view  where'er  we  turn ;  but,  sweet 
ladie,  thou 
Richer  art  in  loveliness;  fairer  beyoud  meaaim 
Than  aught  beneath  the  blessed  sun ;  so  to 
thee  I  bow  I" 

'  At  the  concluuon  of  this  madrigal,  the 
'  singer,  who,  as  our  readers  may  have  oon- 
jectured,  was  the  Earl  of  Snrrey,  sprang 
from  his  hiding  place,  and  sinking  grace- 
fully OD  one  knee  before  the  startled  mud- 
en,  addressed  her  thus :  "  Forgive  me, 
O  lovely  Ladie,  for  intruding  uninvited 
into  thy  presence ;  but,  if  thou  walkest 
thus  abroad,  in  the  resplendencv  of  thy 
charms,  blame  not  a  poor  moth  that  be  is 
dazzled  by  tfao  blaze,  aud  irresistiblj 
drawn  to  bask  therein.  But,"  he  oon- 
tinned,  lowering  his  voice,  first  havii^ 
looked  carefally  around  to  see  that  no  one 
was  approaching,  "a  truce  to  compliment*. 
Fair  maiden  1  I  have  that  to  say  whlob 


I  greatly  imports  thee :  thou  wilt  perhapi 

I  place  more  confidence  in  my  words  wheo 
I  tell  thee  that  I  am  Henry  Howard,  thy 

.  coQsin,  and  the  dear  friend  of  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  may  have  mentioned  my  poor 
name  in  thy  presence  ;  that  thou  art  tbs 

I  lovely  Anne  I  am  well  assured,  fhim  the 
faithful  description  he  has  given  me  of  thy 
beauty,  and  from  having  once  seen  thee 
when  with  thy  father,  SirTbomaaBuIeyn, 
thou  visitedst  the  Wjj-atts  at  Alliugton 
Castle ;  but  suffice  it  that  I  do  know  thst 
thou  art  the  object  of  my  friend's  dearly 
cherished  love,  therefore  would  I  avert 
from  thee  a  threatened  danger.  Fly 
from  this  spot,  I  conjure  thee  I  aa  thoa 
valuest  the  affections  of  him  to  whom 
thou  art  dearer  than  life — as  thou  would'st 
escape  a  doom  of  infamy  and  disgrace  I 
Get  thee  to  horse,  and  pause  not — ttury 
not,  till  thou  art  once  more  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  paternal  roofi  Thou  bast 
been  seen  by  one  who — but  another  time 
it  shall  be  espluned.  We  lose  the  f» 
portunity  by  longer  tarriance.  Coto^  I 
will  conduct  thee  to  the  gate." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  taking  tlw 
maiden's  passive  hand — for  she  had  stood 
with  pale  cheeks  and  wondering  eyes,  lis- 
tening to  the  torrent  of  words  be  poured 
forth  —  he  haatlly  condnoted  her  to  aa 
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embattled  postern,  which  opened  upon 
the  court-yard  of  the  mansion,  and  then, 
with  a  courtly  salutation,  bade  her  "  God 
speed  !"  in  tones  which  proved  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  wish. 

Alarmed,  she  knew  not  why,  the  maiden 
crossed  the  court,  summoned  her  attend- 
ants, and,  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed, 
her  palfrey  was  cantering  through  the  noble 
park — ^now  seen,  now  disappearing,  behind 
the  clumps  of  giant  oaks,  wide-spreading 
chestnuts,  and  the  beautiful  silver  beeches, 
with  which  the  ground  was — ^and  is  at  the 
present  day — so  richly  diversified. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  had  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  garden,  and,  with  downcast 
looks,  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  awaiting 
King  Henry's  arrival.    He  knew  the  dis- 
position of  the  impetuous  monarch  too 
well  not  to  dread  the  effect  of  his  anger ; 
but,  like  a  brave  spirit,  prepared  himself 
to  meet  whatever  might  be  the  result ;  nor 
was  be  long  kept  in  suspense  ;  the  well- 
known  ^'Ah,  ha  I''  broke  upon  his  ear,  and 
a  finely-proportioned,  though  somewhat 
portly  man  was  seen  issuing  from  a  shady 
alley,  at  no  great  dbtance,  the  jewels  on 
his  person  flashing  as  he   came  into  the 
sunshine,  and  the  plumes  on  his  velvet  cap 
waving  to  the  breeze.    Thete  was  a  smile 
on  his  broad,  blufl^  but  not  unhandsome 
oouDtenance,   as  he    emerged  from  the 
shade,  which   quickly  gave    place    to  a 
less   agreeable    expression,    as    he    per- 
ceived the  earl  was  alone,   and  his  fa- 
vorite exclamation,  "By  the  Mother  of 
GodP*  broke  forth,  when  he  had  gazed 
around,  and  become  fully  convinced  that 
the  maiden  had  indeed  left  the  place.  '^  My 


Lord  of  Surrey,  how's  this  ?  I  bade  ye 
keep  the  wench  in  parlance  till  I  had 
changed  my  travel-soiled  habiliments.  Ye 
are  not  wont  to  fail  in  such  a  duty,  nor, 
by  my  halidom !  will  I  believe  that  ye 
have  lost  the  art  of  pleasing  on  a  sudden  ; 
ah !" 

"  My  liege,"  replied  the  earl,  "  I  might 
not  retain  the  maid  against  her  wilL" 

"Against  her  will?"  repeated  the  in- 
censed King;  "but  ye  should  so  have 
wrought  upon  her,  by  pleasant  speeches, 
and  sofl  flatteries,  that,  like  a  bird  charm- 
ed b^  the  glance  of  a  basilisk,  she  had 
rcmamed,  nor  felt  an  inclination  to 
stir  hence."  Then  stamping  with  his 
foot,  as  the  sense  of  disappointment 
inflamed  his  passion,  he  continued  — 
"  We'll  see,  we'll  see,  whether  a  short  con- 
finement in  the  Tower  may  not  improve 
thy  po were  of  pleasing — ha!"  and  turning, 
strode  away,  leaving  the  earl  to  meditate 
on  his  probable  punishment. 

The  monarch  seldom  threatened  what 
he  meant  not  to  perform ;  and,  shortly 
afler,  our  noble  poet  might  be  seen  con- 
fined within  a  gloomy  apartment  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  warmng  and  example 
to  all  who  dare  disobey  an  imperious  mas- 
ter. Yet  was  he  cheered  and  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  ;  and  the 
man  who  could  write  thus  in  his  imprison- 
ment was  not  likely  to  despond  because 
he  had  lost  the  favor  of  a  capricious  ty- 
rant: 

'*  Thraldom  at  large  hath  made  this  prison  free, 
Danger,  well  past,  remembered  worlu  delight. 
Of  lingering  doubts  such  hope  is  sprung,  purdie  1 
That  nought  I  find  displcasant  in  my  sight" 


Thi  Rich  Products  of  Cuba. — ^The  Island  of 
^^  in  spite  of  Spanish  misrule,  says  the  London 
^^Hriean^  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  portions  of 
^  utUl  Her  present  population  is  estimated  at 
?ilS0,0OO.  of  which  nearly  550,000  are  white  inhab- 
{[jJtB,  180,000  free  colored,  400,000  slaves,  and  88,- 
^  Aaatics  and  Indians.  The  sugar  estates  are  im- 
JJ^Mdj  productiTe.  Twenty-three  of  the  principal 
P'Mrtations,  comprising  about  100,000  acrps  of  land 
■^  10,176  ilaTes,  are  valued  at  £8,000,000.  These 
^c&ty-three  estates  produced,  in  1859,  236,000  box- 
^  the  worth  of  which  was  £4  each  box,  making  in 
jJl£940,OOO.  There  are  1600  sugar  plantations  in 
^^  the  exported  products  of  which  amount  to 
•10|000,000  per  annum. 


Dekr  Forksts. — ^The  Perth  Courier  states  that 
the  largest  modem  forest  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  which,  according  to  his  evidence  in  the  late 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  against  Campbell  of 
Ifonzie,  extends  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 
The  next  is  the  forest  of  Farquharson  of  Invercauld, 
but  which  is  partly  under  ^eep  and  partly  under 
deer,  altogether  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand Scotch  acres.  Next  to  this  ranks  Lord  Ilfe*8 
forest  of  Mar,  about  sixty  thousand  acres.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  deer  forests  of  much  smaller 
extent,  but  the  extent  has  not  much  mcreased  of  late 
years ;  and  by  comparison  it  will  be  found  that  the 
extent  of  ground  under  deer  is  now  much  less  than 
it  was  one  nondred  yean  ago. 
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THE      DIVORCE      OF      JOSEPHINE. 


[In  explanation  of  the  great  historic 
event  illustrated  bj  the  beautiful  plate  at 
the  head  of  this  number  of  the  Eclectic, 
we  place  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
following  sketch  of  the  scene  and  its  at- 
tendant incidents  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
few  if  any  events  have  occurred  in  the 
history  oi  modern  Europe  which  excited 
BO  much  tender  sympathy  as  the  divorce 
of  Josephine.] 

Napoleon  cherished  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of 
Ilortense  and  of  his  brother  Louis.  The 
boy  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  develojv 
ed  all  those  noble  and  spirited  traits  of 
character  which  peculiarly  delighted  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  apparently  de- 
termined to  make  the  young  prince  his 
heir.  This  was  so  generally  the  under- 
standing, both  in  France  and  in  Holland, 
that  Josephine  was  quite  at  ease,  and  se. 
rene  days  dawned  again  upon  her  heart. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1807  this  child, 
upon  whom  such  destmies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  sudden- 
Iv  and  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a 
few  hours  died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the 
head  of  Josephine  with  most  appalling 
power.  Deep  as  was  her  grief  at  the  loss 
of  the  child,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
uncontrollable  anguish  in  view  of  those 
fearful  consequences  which  she  shuddered 
to  contemplate.  She  knew  that  Napoleon 
loved  her  fondly,  but  she  also  knew  the 
strength  of  his  ambition,  and  that  he 
would  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  afiection, 
which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve  the 
interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  continually  bathed  m  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Napoleon  when  he  was  far  from  home,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He 
had  been  victorious,  almost  miraculously 
victorious,  over  his  enemies.  He  had 
gained  accessions  of  power  such  as,  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  youth,  he  had  hardly 
imagined.  All  opposition  to  his  sway 
vrns  now  apparently  crushed.  Napoleon 
had  become  the  creator  of  kings,  and  the 


proudest  monarchs  of  Europe  were  con- 
strained to  do  his  bidding.  It  was  in  an 
hour  of  exultation  that  the  mournful  tid- 
ings reached  him.  He  sat  down  in  silence, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  a  long 
time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  painful  mu&> 
ings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and  anx- 
iously to  repeat  to  himself  again  and  again, 
"  To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this  ?»  The 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love  for 
Josephine  and  his  ambitious  de^re  to 
found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fear- 
ful. It  was  manifest  in  his  cheek,  in  his 
restless  eye,  in  the  loss  of  appetite  and  of 
sleep.  But  the  stem  vnll  of  Bonaparte 
was  unrelenting  in  its  purposes.  With  an 
energy  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
surpassed,  he  had  chosen  his  part.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  his  soul — the  purpose  be- 
fore which  every  thing  had  to  bend — ^to 
acquire  the  glory  of  making  France  the 
most  illustrious,  powerful,  and  happy  nm- 
tion  earth  had  ever  seen.  For  this  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  comfort,  ease,  and  his 
sense  of  right.  For  this  he  was  ready  to 
sunder  the  strongest  ties  of  afiection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.  She  was 
fully  aware  of  his  boundless  ambition. 
With  almost  insupportable  anguish  she 
wept  over  the  death  of  this  idolized  child, 
and,  with  a  trembling  heart,  awaited  her 
husband's  return.  Mysterious  hints  began 
to  fill  the  journals  of  the  contemplated 
divorce,  and  of  the  alliance  of  Napoleon 
with  various  princesses  of  foreign  courts. 

In  October,  1807,  Napoleon  returned 
from  Vienna.  He  greeted  Josephine  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  but  she  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
that  he  was  pondering  the  fearful  ques^tion. 
He  appeared  sad  and  embarrassed.  Ho 
had  frequent  private  interviews  with  his 
ministers.  A  general  feeling  of  constraint 
peiTaded  the  court.  Napoleon  scarcely 
ventured  to  look  upon  hb  wife,  as  if  ap- 
prehensive that  the  very  sight  of  one 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well  might  cause 
him  to  waver  in  his  firm  purpose.  Jose- 
phine was  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish 
solicitude,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  ap- 
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pear  calm  and  unconstrained.  As  yet  she 
had  only  fearful  forebodings  of  her  im- 
pending doom.  She  watched,  with  most 
excited  apprehension,  every  movement  of 
the  Emperor's  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each 
day  some  new  and  trivial  indication  con- 
firmed her  fears.  Her  husband  became 
more  reserved,  absented  himself  from  her 
society,  and  the  private  access  between 
their  apartments  was  closed.  He  now 
seldom  entered  her,  room,  and  when  he  did 
so  he  invariably  knocked.  And  yet  not 
one  word  had  passed  between  him  and 
Josephine  upon  the  fearful  subject.  When- 
ever Josephine  heard  the  sound  of  his  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  the  fear  that  he  was 
comin<?  with  the  terrible  announcement  of 
separation  immediately  caused  such  vio- 
lent palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  it  was 
^-ith  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  totter 
across  the  floor,  even  when  supporting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls,  and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and,  while  the  Emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance 
into  which  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  yet 
summoned  courage  to  break  the  subject 
to  Josephine.  The  evidence  is  indubita- 
ble that  he  experienced  intense  anguish 
in  view  of  the  separation ;  but  this  did  not 
influence  his  iron  will  to  swerve  from  its 
purpose.  The  grandeur  of  his  fame,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  power,  were  now 
such  that  there  was  not  a  royal  family  in 
Europe  which  would  not  have  felt  honor- 
ed in  conferring  upon  him  a  bride.  It 
was  at  first  contemplated  that  he  should 
marry  some  princess  of  the  Bourbon  fa- 
mily, and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of  his 
throne  by  conciliating  the  Royalbts  of 
France.  A  princess  of  Saxony  was  pro- 
posed. Some  w^eighty  considerations  urg- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  majestic  Empire 
of  Russia,  and  some  advances  were  made 
to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  having  in 
view  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  proposals  should 
be  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna  for  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the 
announcement  to  Josephine.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  November,  1809.  The  Empe- 
ror and  Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau 
alone.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  her  doom  was  sealed,  for  all 
that  day  she  had  been  in  her  retired 


apartment,  weeping  bitterly.  As  the  din- 
ner-hour approached  she  bathed  her  swol- 
len eyes,  and  tried  to  regain  composure. 
They  sat  down  at  the  table  in  silence. 
Napoleon  did  not  speak ;  Josephine  could 
not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word.  Nei- 
ther ate  a  mouthful.  Course  after  course 
was  brought  in  and  removed  untouched. 
A  mortal  paleness  revealed  the  anguish  of 
each  heart.  Napoleon,  in  his  embarrass- 
ment, mechanically,  and  apparently  un- 
consciously, struck  the  edge  of  his  glass 
with  his.  knife,  while  lost  in  thought.  A 
more  melancholy  meal  probably  was  never 
witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the 
table  seemed  to  catch  the  infection,  and 
moved  softly  and  silently  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  as  if  they  were  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  dead.  At  last  the  ceremony  of 
dinner  was  over,  the  attendants  were  dis- 
missed, and  Napoleon,  rising  and  closing 
the  door  with  his  own  hand,  was  left  alone 
with  Josephine.  Another  moment  of  most 
painful  silence  ensued,  when  the  Emperor, 
pale  as  death,  and  trembling  in  every 
nerve,  approached  the  Empress.  He  toot 
her  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  and  in 
faltering  accents  said^  "Josephine!  my 
own  good  Josephine !  you  know  how  I 
have  loved  you.  It  is  to  you  alone  that  I 
owe  the  only  few  moments  of  happiness  I 
have  known  in  the  world.  Josephine  !  my 
destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the  int- 
erests of  France," 

Josephine's  brain  reeled ;  her  blood 
ceased  to  circulate ;  she  fainted,  and  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarm- 
ed, threw  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  and 
called  for  help.  Attendants  from  the 
ante-room  .immediately  entered.  Napo- 
leon took  a  taper  from  the  mantel,  and 
uttering  not  a  word,  but  pale  and  trem- 
bling, motioned  to  the  Count  de  Beau- 
mont to  take  the  Empress  in  his  arms. 
She  was  still  unconscious  of  eveiy  thing, 
but  began  to  murmur,  in  tones  of  anguish : 
"  Oh,  no  1  you  can  not  surely  do  it.  You 
would  not  kill  me."  The  Emperor  led 
the  way,  through  a  dark  passage,  to  the 
staircase  which  conducted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Empress.  The  agitation  of 
Napoleon  seemed  now  to  increase.  He 
uttered  some  incoherent  sentences  about, 
a  violent  nervous  attack ;  and,  finding  the 
stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for  the  Count 
de  Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of  the 
helpless  Josephine  unassisted,  he  gave  the 
light  to  an  attendant,  and,  supporting  her 
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■hit  SDcJi  •  detemuiucioa  has  cost  mj  heart ; 
but  Dure  is  do  ii  i  itii  1 1  which  is  aboTe  mj- 
mange,  irhea  it  is  proved  to  be  (or  th«  inter 
cttt  of  FVmncc^  Fir  nnm  hsTin^  KOf  dose  of 
napkiat.  I  ban  BoChiag  U  nj  but  in  pnisc 
<f  meattKhmcDt  uid  tendememrf  m j  beloreti 
lifc  She  bM  Mnhrllithed  fifteen  jmn  of  mj- 
lifc,«ad  the  rmm^jmice  of  then  will  b«  for 
«nr  enmTed  oa  mjr  luarl 


Joaefbjne,  her  ejea  filled  with  teara^ 
with  a  ^tcring  rmce  replied  :  *'  I  respond 
to  all  the  sentlmeDt^  of  the  Emperor  ic 
eonsentiag  to  the  disaolation  of  a  mar- 
ritge  which  hencefonh  13  an  obataclc  to 
the  happiness  of  France,  hj  depriving  it 
of  the  blessing  of  being  one  dar  governed 
b/  the  descendants  of  that  great  man  who 
was  evideatlf  raised  up  by  FroTidence  to 
effitce  the  eriU  of  a  terrible  reTolutioD, 
and  to  restore  the  altar,  aod  the  throne, 
tod  social  order.  Bat  his  marriage  will  in 
DO  respect  change  the  Hentiments  of  my 
heart.  The  Emperor  will  erer  fiud  iu  me 
bis  best  frieud.  I  know  what  this  act, 
commended  by  policy  and  exalted  inter- 
ests, has  coFt  his  heart,  bat  we  both  glory 
in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good  of 
the  conntry.  I  feel  elevated  in  giving  the 
greatestproof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
that  was  e^er  given  npou  earth." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were 
expressed  in  public ;  but  in  private  Jo- ! 
Mphine  surrendered  herself  to  the  unre-  ' 
Srained  dominion  of  her  anguish.  Xo  ' 
language  can  depict  the  intensity  of  her 
»o.  For  six  months  she  wept  so  inces 
untly  that  her  eyes  were  nearly  blinded 
with  grief.  Upon  the  ensaing  day  the 
oouncil  were  again  assembled  in  the  grand 
laloon,  to  witness  the  legal  consummation 
of  the  divorce.  The  Emperor  entered  the 
Toom  dressed  in  the  imposing  robes  of 
State,  but  pallid,  care-worn,  and  wretched. 
Iiow  tones  of  voice,  harmonizing  with  the 
hionmful  scene,  filled  the  room,  Napo- 
laon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned  against  a 
|Hllar,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
and  in  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost  in 
^oomy  thought,  remained  motionless  as 
a  ststne.  A  circular  table  was  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  apartment,  and  upon 
this  there  was  a  writing  apparatus  of  gold. 
A  vacant  arm-chair  stood  iicfore  the  table. 
Never  did  a  multitude  gaze  upon  the 
■cafibid,  the  block,  or  the  guillotine  with 
more  awe  than  the  assembled  lords  aod 


ladies  In  this  goi^eous  saloon  contem}^- 
ed  these  instruments  of  a  more  dreadful 
execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  ^ence  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  opening  of  a  side  door, 
and   the  entrance   of   Josephine.       The 
pallor  of  death  was  upon  her  brow,  and 
the  snhmiasiuD  of  despair  nerved  her  into 
a  temporary  oatmtKSH.     She  was  tt\anlDg 
I  upon  the  arm  of  Hortense,  who,  not  pos- 
sessing the  fortitude  of  her  mother,  was 
I  entirely  unable  to    control  her  feelings. 
'  The  Bympathetic   daughter  immeduteiy 
upon  entering  into  the  room,  burst  into 
tears,  and  continued  sobbii^  most  oonviU- 
sively  during  the  whole  remaining  scene. 
The  assembly  respectfully  arose  upon  the 
entrance  of  Josephine,  and  all  were  moved 
to  tears.     With   that   grace  which   ever 
distinguished    her    movements,    she    ad- 
vanced silently  to  the  seal  provided  for 
I  her,     Sitting  down,  and  leaomg  her  fore- 
head upon  her  hand,  ^e  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  act  of  separation.    N'othtng 
,  disturbed  the  sepulchral  silence  of  Iho 
scene    but    the   convulsive   sobbings    of 
I  Uortense,    blended    with    the    mournful 
tone«  of  the  reader's  voice.     Eugene,  in 
j  the  mean  tiiuo,  pale  and  trembling  as  an 
I  aspen  leaf,  had  taken  a  position  by  the 
I  side   of   his  mother.     Silent   tears    were 
I  trickling  down  the  cheeks   of  the   Km- 
.  press. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  se- 
paration was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  mo- 
ment pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
weeping  eyes,  and  then  ridng,  in  clear  and 
musical,  but  tremulous  tones  pronounced 
the  oath  of  acceptance.  She  then  sat 
down,  took  the  pea,  and  affixed  her  signa- 
ture to  the  deed  which  sundered  the  dear- 
est hopes  and  the  fondest  ties  which  hu- 
man hearts  can  feel.  Poor  Eugene  could 
endure  this  anguish  no  longer.  His  brain 
reeled,  hb  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  ho 
fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Josephine  and 
Hortense  retiied  with  the  attendants  who 
bore  out  the  insensible  form  of  the  affec- 
tionate son  and  brother.  It  was  a  fitting 
termination  of  this  mournful  but  sublime 
tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
<Joscd.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with 
:;rief^  had  another  scene  still  more  punful 
to  pass  through  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of 
him  who  had  been  her  busband.  She  re- 
mained in  her  chamber,  in  heart-rending, 
speechless  griet^  until  the  hour  arrived  in 
which  Mapoleon  nsually  retired  for  the 
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night.  The  Emperpr,  restless  and  wretch- 
ed, had  just  placed  himself  in  the  bed  from 
which  he  hod  ejected  his  most  faithful  and 
devoted  wife,  and  the  attendant  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when  the 
private  door  of  his  chamber  was  slowly 
opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly  enter- 
ed. Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  grief, 
her  hair  disheveled,  and  she  appeared  in 
all  the  dishabille  of  unutterable  anguish. 
She  tottered  into  the  middle  of  thiB  room, 
and  approached  the  bed  ;  then,  irresolute- 
ly stopping,  she  buried  her  fsLco  in  her 
hands  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A 
feeling  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  arrested  her  steps — ^a  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  now  no  right  to  enter 
the  chamber  of  Napoleon  ;  but  in  another 
moment  all  the  pent-up  love  of  her  heart 
burst  forth,  and,  forgetting  every  thing  in 
her  anguish,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  clasped  Napoleon's  neck  in  her  arms, 
and  exclaiming,  "My  husband!  my  hus- 
band !"  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were 
breaking.  The  imperial  spirit  of  Napoleon 
was  for  the  moment  entirely  vanquished, 
and  he  also  wept  almost  convulsively. 
He  assured  Josephine  of  his  love— of  his 
ardent  and  undying  love.  In  every  way 
he  tried  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  and 


for  some  time  they  remained  locked  in 
each  other's  embrace.  The  attendant  was 
dismissed,  and  for  an  hour  they  continued 
together  in  this  last  private  interview. 
Josephine  then,  in  the  experience  of  an 
intensity  of  anguish  which  iew  hearts  have 
ever  known,  parted  for  ever  from  the  hus- 
band whom  she  had  so  long,  so  fondly, 
and  so  faithfully  loved. 

Aflcr  the  Empress  had  retired,  with  a 
desolated  heart,  to  her  chamber  of  unnat- 
ural widowhood,  the  attendant  entered 
the  apartment  of  Napoleon  to  remove  the 
lights.  He  found  the  Emperor  so  buried 
beneath  the  bed-clothes  as  to  be  invisible. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  lights'  were 
removed,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
lefl  in  darkness  and  silence  to  the  dreadful 
companionship  of  his  own  thoughts.  The 
next  moniing  the  death-like  pallor  of  his 
cheek,  his  sunken  eye,  and  the  haggard 
expression  of  his  countenance,  attested 
that  the  Emperor  had  passed  the  night  ia 
sleeplessness  and  suffering. 

Great  as  was  the  wrong  which  Napoleon 
thus  inflicted  upon  the  noble  Josephine, 
every  one  must  be  sensible  of  a  ceilaio 
kind  of  grandeur  which  pervades  this  re- 
nowned tragedy  in  the  life  and  history  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 


From     tho     Dablin     UniTerfliy     Uagasine. 


THE      WATERS      OF      BABYLON.* 


To  write  a  prize  poem  is  an  exercise 
not  unlike  the  Italian  improvisatore.  The 
poet  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  self-willed,  soli- 
tary being,  who  nurses  his  own  thoughts 
and  warbles  his  wood-notes  wild  when  he 
is  in  the  humor,  and  because  he  can  not 
choose  but  sing.  He  does  not  put  on  the 
singing  garments  to  please  certain  judges 
of  poetry  ;  he  is  his  own  tribunal  of  taste ; 
and  if  his  egotism  is  offensive  to  the  visi- 
tor, as  Wordsworth's  undoubtedly  was, 

•  The  Waters  of  Bahylon,  Uniyersity  of  Oxford 
Prize  Poem  on  a  Sacred  Subject,  1857-1860.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  Brasenose  College, 
Bector  of  Camus-Juxta-Moume.  Oxford :  T.  &  O. 
Shrimpton.    Hodges,  Smith  k  Co.,  Dublin. 


the  visitor  has  no  cause  of  complaint ;  he 
has  found  what  he  wanted — a  man  with 

his  sensibilities  cultivated  to  a  fault an 

interpreter  of  nature  to  man,  who,  like 
other  interpreters,  has  unlearnt  some  of 
his  own  language  by  his  too  great  famili- 
arity with  the  foreign  tongue  which  he 
has  acquired.  As  the  traveler  Living. 
stone  had  almost  forgot  his  mother-tongue, 
so  the  poet  loses  insensibly  the  dialect  of 
every-day  life ;  he  becomes  a  stranger,  at 
last,  to  his  own  home — like  a  swan  on  an 
island  in  a  lake,  he  lives  in  a  world  of  bis 
own.  Hard  by  are  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
across  the  water  are  men  who  go  into 
I  the  city,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain 
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—but  Lethe's  pool  could  not  separate 
more  entirely  him  and  them ;  they  will 
make  a  pilgnmage  to  him,  and  listen  to 
his  song  wafted  across  the  water  to  them 
—bat  there  the  intercourse  ends. 

**He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew^, 

Or  snow  within  a  summer's  grove ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

But  all  this  is  changed  when  the  poet 
becomes    an    improvisatore  —  when  the 
company  is  assembled,  a  subject  set,  and 
the  poet  called  on  to  display  his  powers, 
to  astonish  and  please,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  what  poetry  is  like,  rather  than  to  pro- 
duce a  poem.     A  poem  is,  as  the  word 
unplies,  a  finished  work — a  statue  in  mar- 
ble, with  the  sculptor's  initials  carved  on 
it,  and  upon  which  he  will  stake  his  hopes 
of  immortality.     But  a  poem  improvised, 
or  produced  to  order,  is  a  statuette — a 
fimcy  in  plaster  or  alabaster,  moulded  off- 
hand, to  show  what  the  sculptor  could 
do,  if  he  called  all  his  powers  into  play, 
and  gathered   up   his  strength   for   one 
ffreat  effort  of  genius.     If  he  has  pleased 
Alexander  at  the  feast — if  Persians  and 
Greeks  have  like  turns  of  nature  found — 
if  alternate  passions  have  fallen  and  risen 
to  his  varied  lay — Tiraotheus  has  done  all 
that  his  art  could  do.     He  is  the  rhapso- 
dist  of  the  hour,  reading  his  own  unpre- 
meditated Iliad ;  he  fires  another  Troy ; 
bat  not  as  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle,  musing  long  till  the  fire  burned 
within  him,  and  at  last  he  spake  with  his 
tongue.    He  is  not  a  prophet  himself,  but 
one  of  the  young  men  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  who,  bred  up  in  a  school  of  in- 
spiration, catches  some  of  the  true  pro- 
phetic fire,  and,  for  the  time  being,  rises 
to  the  level  of  one  of  the  minor  prophets. 
Bat  let  no  one,  therefore,  despise  a  prize 
poem  because  it  is  written  to  order,  and 
therefore  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
for  the  production  of  poetry  of  the  first 
^t    A  prize  poem  will,  at  least,  draw 
out  some,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  of  a 
poet.    The  young  poet  must  try  his  new- 
fledged  wings  by  nights  like  these ;  and 
^he  defects  of  the  true  poet  have  been  as 
^rviceable  to  him  as  his  successes.     More 
80,  even,  for  they  have  driven  him  back 
^pon  himself.    The  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment has  wrung  from  him  thoughts  and 
moods  of   feehng    which   success  never 
^ald.    If  they  speak  best  who  breathe 
their  words  in  pain,  so  competition  may 


call  out  a  poet's  powers.  Trae,  that, 
whether  crowned  or  uncrowned  by  the 
judges,  he  is  the  poet  still ;  but  he  need 
not  lose  heart  because  he  does  not  catch 
the  ear  of  his  judges  the  first,  the  second, 
or  even  the  third  time.  There  may  be  a 
fault  on  their  part,  probably  there  is ; 
probably  they  fall  in  with  some  prevailing 
taste,  and  the  true  poet  is  too  true  to 
himself  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  age 
which  passeth  away.  But,  probably, 
there  is  also  a  fault  in  the  young  poet 
himself  He  has  strength  without  sweet- 
ness, force  without  ease ;  he  has  powers 
which  want  compression ;  he  must  master 
his  own  fancies,  and  prune  his  too  luxu- 
riant language.  All  this  he  can  learn 
only  under  defeat.  Failure  has  made 
poets,  and  success  has  marred  others. 
The  author  of  JFhstus^  the  author  of  King 
Arthur y  the  author  of  Proverbial  Philos- 
ophy^  are  instances  of  how  success  may 
mar  a  poet.  The  poet  of  a  school  or  a 
clique  who  applaud  him  beforehand,  and 
whose  praise  he  bargains  for  as  managers 
for  professional  claqueurs^  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  poet  at  all.  He  will  write  for  his 
cdtericy  till  at  last  even  his  cdterie  get  tired 
of  him. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  not  so 
much  called  out  by  Mr.  Alexander's  par- 
ticular case,  as  suggested  by  the  subject 
of  prize  poems  in  general.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  apply  to  him  at  all ;  whether 
he  has  learned  a  lesson  from  previous  fiiil- 
ure  as  well  as  from  present  success,  we  can 
not  say ;  but  we  doubt  not  he  is  nursing 
his  powers,  by  these  improvisatore  dis- 
plays, for  some  poem  in  which  the  choice 
of  subject  and  treatment  shall  be  all  his 
own,  and  on  which  he  may  inscribe  his 
name,  as  Phidias  on  the  shield  of  Minerva. 
With  great  good  taste,  Mr.  Alexander  has 
not  attempted  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell, 
an  epic  of  two  hundred  verses.  For  the 
judges  to  read  it,  a  prize  poem  must  be 
short ;  it  must  suggest  thought,  and  not 
exhaust  it ;  we  must  lay  it  down  with  the 
remark,  "Here  we  have  a  poet,"  not 
"  Here  we  have  a  poem."  Mr.  Alexan- 
der has  met  the  conditions  required,  by 
throwing  his  piece  into  the  shape  of  a 
dream.  Drifting  down  the  Euphrates,  wo 
resign  ourselves  to  the  reflections  that  nat- 
urally arise,  as  that  famous  and  ancient 
river  glides  down  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
bearing  us  alon^  with  it.  Temples  and 
towers,  gates  of  brass,  and  hanging  gar- 
dens, swim  before  us.    Whether  they  are 
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still  and  we  in  motion,  or  whether  they 
are  gliding  down  the  nver  and  we  are 
watching  the  pageant  float  before  us,  is 
very  indistinctly  traced  ;  but  it  is  through 
this  indistinctness  that  we  are  not  shocked 
at  anachronisms,  and  are  charmed  out  of, 
all  sense  of  the  unities.  From  Nimrod, 
the  first  mighty  hunter  of  men,  to  Alex- 
ander, the  last  who  ruled  by  proud  Eu- 
phrates' stream,  near  two  thousand  years 
their  cloudy  wings  expand,  and  swathed 
in  a  mist  of  memories  rise  before  us,  as  the 
ghosts  of  murdered  kings  rise  before  Rich- 
ard in  his  tent  at  Bosworth. 

We  are  near  awaking,  it  is  said,  when 
we  dream  that  we  dream.     So  this  dream 
of  Euphrates  is  so  dream-like,  that  we  feel 
it  is  only  a  dream.     It  is  no   attempt  to 
rehabitate  the    past.     There  is   nothing 
dramatic,  much  less  that  wax-work  imita- 
tion  of  life  which  is  the  weak  attempt 
of  undramatic  poets  to    pass   off   their 
thoughts    for    thuigs.      It    is    a  reverie 
throuj^hout.  By  not  attempting  too  much, 
Mr.  Alexander  has  escaped  the  fault  of 
aspiring  poets.    He  speaks  to  the  eye  only, 
not  to  the  eye  and  ear.      His   pictures 
have  a  soft  shimmer,  like  that. of  moon- 
light on  the  ri,ver ;  the  colors  are  in  sha- 
dow, not  brought  out  as  in  sunlight ;  it  is 
not  a  Crystal  Palace  show  of  Assyrian  an- 
tiquities, in  which  nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination  ;  but  rather  that  of  the  mu- 
seum, in  which  the  faded  look  of  the  relic 
fits  in  with  our  idea  of  the  past.    Antiquity 
must  be  dim.     What  can  we  know  of 
Assyrian  kings  ?     They  are  a  mystery  to 
us,  like  their   winged  bulls  and  arrow- 
headed  cipher.    If  Melrose,  a  ruin  of  yes- 
terday,  or  the  Coliseum,  a  ruin  of  a  thou- 
sand  years  only,   should  be  visited   by 
moonlight,    how    much    more    Babylon, 
whose  bricks  are  now  dust  heaps,  and 
whose  monuments  mounds  of  rubbish  ? 
In  one  language  only  is  their  history  de- 
ciphered.   Like  the  sin  of  Judah,  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  the  doom  of  Babylon  is  predict- 
ed in  a  record  that  has  outlived  the  site  of 
the  city  itself.    The  subject  suits  a  sacred 
poem,    for    secular  interest  in   Babylon 
there  is  none.     Palmyra  is  not  more  bu- 
ried, or  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria 
more  uninteresting,  except  for  the  endur- 
ing interest  which  the  gongs  of  Sion  have 
thrown   around    the  waters   of  Babylon. 
These  Judcan  exiles  have  done  for  her 
what  all  her  kings,  astrologers,  soothsay- 
ers, and  wise  men  never  could  do — invest 


her  annals  with  interest  to  us.  These 
willows  on  which  they  hanged  their  harps, 
still  are  green,  though  all  is  barren  besiae. 
The  plaintive  melody  in  which  they  refiis- 
cd  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land,  is  one  touch  of  nature  amid  the  mo- 
notony of  pomp  and  splendor.  States 
fall,  aits  fade,  bat  nature  and  truth  do  not 
die.  So  it  is  to  an  exile  band  that  Baby- 
lon owes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  obliterated 
out  of  remembrance.  In  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage we  decipher  the  history  of  kings 
that  we  can  not  reach  in  their  own. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  soft  and  dream- 
like description  of  the  river  by  moonlight, 
with  its  proud  galleys  with  oars  sweeping 
down  the  stream,  osier  barges  wine-laden 
dropping  down  the  current,  while  the 
pale  moon  gleams  over  turret  and  tower, 
palace  and  garden,  rising  on  either  bank. 

Then  follow  two  pictures,  charming  for 
their  contrast :  the  one  of  the  proud  con- 
querors, the  king  and  court  of  Assyria, 
the  other  of  the  Jewish  exiles : 

"  I  saw  the  exiles  seek  the  river  side, 
There  where  the  willows  gray  grew  in  the 

midst 
Of  Babylon,  and  hang  their  harps  thereon. 
Thus  evermore  in  ear  of  either  tnrong 
Sounded  the  voice  of  waters." 

The  river  whispers  musically  its  ancient 
story  —  musically,  as  if  some  river-god 
had  out  a  reed  out  of  the  bank  on 
which  to  pipe  his  lay.  It  tells  of  the  con- 
quest  of  Assyrian  kings : 

"  To  these  it  swept 
On  with  a  din  of  Oriental  war. 
It  sounded  an  alarm  that  wakened  up 
Far  echoes  from  far  rivers  all  night  long, 
Angering  the  dragon  on  his  lotos  bed. 
And  bringing  Persian  kings  unto  the  brink 
Of  the  Choaspes,  with  their  silver  jars." 

But  to  the  captive  exiles  of  Zion  Eu- 
phrates sang  a  very  different  lay  : 

"  But  to  the  other  throng  the  river  told 
Things  written  in  the  great  old  Hebrew  bode 
It  told  how  it  had  swept  through  Eden  onee^ 
A  bright  chord  of  the  fourfold  rirtr-lyre.* 
And  it  had  old-world  songs  of  Abraham ; 
And  him  of  Rehoboth,  who  went  to  rule 
Among  the  dark-eyed  dukes  on  Seir*8  red 
rocks." 

The  river  next  whispers  the  legend  of 
the  journey  of  the  ten  tribes  across  the 
Euphrates  to  Arsareth,  that  distant  land 
twice  nine  long  montlis' journey  distant 

•  Genesis  2 :    10. 
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ftom  the  riTer,  whera  the  Benei  Yisrael 

ve  settled  to  this  day: 

"And  M  their  life  is  ucnment niid  psabn, 
Yesper,  or  feetinl,  or  holy  deed. 
There  they  do  dtrell  until  the  l&tter  time, 
When  Ood  Host  High  shaU  sl«7  the  springs 

But  now  the  wsters  change  their  mean- 
ing. The  exiles  of  Zion  stand  by  the 
rirer's  edge,  and  sing  that  aaddeat  dirge, 
tiifl  niper  ftumina,  which  has  heen,  we 
tbink,  the  key-note  to  that  moat  touching 
prayer  in  onr  Litany,  "That  it  may  please 
thee  to  show  thy  pity  npon  all  prisoDcra 
■nd  captives :" 

"  How  shall  they  sing  God's  song  in  the  strange 
land? 
For  it  is  native  of  the  temple,  laid, 
Like  a  white  flower,  on  Horiah's  breast ; 
And  it  is  not  for  Asia's  sealike  plain. 
But  fbr  the  shadows  of  the  purple  hills : 
Not  for  the  broad  and  even-pulsing  stream. 
But  for  the  land  which  Jordan  passioneth 
His  poetiT  of  walerlalls,  night  and  day 
Angered  by  cataracts,  lulled  by  nightingales, 
Wreathed  with  white  foam,  and  triumphiDg 

for  ever. 
That  is  to  the  Euphrates,  as  a  saint 
Before  his  coronation,  with  his  soul 
Full  of  sweet  yeamiugs  and  of  tears  diviue, 
Is  to  some  cold  and  passionless  idol  god 
Imprisoned  in  his  rigid  marble  lines." 

The  sublime  act  of  Seraiah  is  nest  por- 
trayed. The  judgments  against  Babylon, 
vhich  Jeremiah  the  prophet  had  written 
in  a  book,  are  hurled,  with  a  stone  bound 
to  tlie  roll,  into  the  midst  of  Ei^hrates. 
"And  thoa  shall  say.  Thus  shall  Babylon 
ank,  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that 
1  will  bring  upon  her.  Thus  far  are  the 
Tords  of  Jeremiah."  It  is  difficult  to  find 
i  parallel  to  this  sublime  act  of  symbolic 
jn^ment.  As  sublime  is  the  New  Tes- 
lament  echo  of  the  same  act  of  judicial 
warning  :  "And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  , 
^Qe  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it 
■nio  the  sea,  saying,  Thus  with  violence 
■ball  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be  thrown  , 
^ovn,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  j 
»U.''—ifer.  18:21.  j 

Long  may  our  old  Hebrew  Bible  be  i 
'ead  and  reverenced  among  us.  Here  is 
the  true  spring-liead  of  all  poetic  fire  and  i 
reeling.  Here  heroism  and  love  of  country 
rise  to  a  higher  level  than  in  the  proadest 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  tEe  spring 
that  fed  them  was  higher  still.  Men  wit£ 
the  fuar  of  God  in  their  hearts  were  pa- 
triots in  a  purer  sense  of  the  word  than 
Aiistidcs  and  Brutus  could  have  aspired 


Ml 


I  to.  To  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then,  the 
1  poet,  who  would  fill  hia  mind  with  lofty 
and  sublime  conceptions,  should  repair. 
Milton,  the  great  master  of  sublimity  in 
the  English  language,  drew  his  inspiration 
direct  from  this  source.  These  momora- 
ble  words  of  his :  "  He  that  would  not  be 
i  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  here- 
'  after  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to 
be  a  tme  poem,"  lets  us  into  the  secret 

i>Iace  of  thunder,  into  the  source  of  all  his 
ofty  imaginings  !  He  had  not  only  read 
j  those  Hebrew  Scriptares,  but  soneht  to 
I  shape  his  thoughts  and  inmost  being  by 
;  tfaeni,  and  therefore  when  he  moved  tn 
numbers  it  was  in  that  majestio  godlike 
I  gait  that  he  had  caught  fh>m  the  oracles 
)  of  God.  The  Carews,  Sucklings,  and 
Cowlevs  could  no  more  aspire  to  this  than 
a  gorilla  can  ape  a^ewton.  Such  thoughts 
are  not  engendered  in  the  intellect,  much 
less  in  tho  fancy ;  they  are  part  of  the 
inner  soul,  the  life  breathing  out  on  the 
lips.  This  is  why  it  is  only  a  religions 
man  who  can  write  a  religious  poem ; 
"  that  is,"  again  to  use  Milton's  words,  "  a 
composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things.  Not  presuming  to 
sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praiseworthy." 

We  have  only  space  for  the  last  few 
linea.  After  that  Alexander's  barge  has 
swept  the  river  with  death  "  white-lipped, 
and  grim,  and  stem,"  keeping  hia  court 
npon  the  deck  beside  the  sick  king,  and 
mocking  his  pomp ;  as  the  river  flows  on 
silently  to  the  ocean,  with  its  mingled 
memories  of  battles  and  psalms,  the  Bene- 
dicite  of  the  three  children,  the  banquet  of 
Belshauar;  as  the  vision  of  the  last  of  the 
three  great  monarchies,  that  ruled  by  the 
banks  of  Euphrates,  is  fading  away,  ano- 
ther vimon  of  another  river  in  tha  land 
that  is  very  fer  off  rises  before  us,  and  tho 
poem  dies  out  in  echoes  like  these: 

"And  his  full  m 
And   sang   »' 

That  rolls  for  ever  to  another  shore. 
Whereof  our  God  himself  is  the  sole  sea, 
And  Christ's  dear  love  the  pulsing  of  the  tide, 
And  his  sweet  spirit  is  the  breathing  wind. 
Something  it  chant«d  too  of  exiled  men 
On  the  sad  bank  of  that  strange  river.  Life, 
Hanging  the  harp  of  their  deep  heart-desires 
To  rest  upon  the  willow  of  the  cross, 
And  longmg  for  the  everiastiog  hills, 
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Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem  of  God. 

And  then  I  thought  I  knelt,  and  kneeling 

heard 
Nothing — save  only  the  long  wash  of  waves, 
And  one  sweet  psalm  that  sohbed  for  ever- 


more. 


)» 


We  are  not  professional  critics,  and  do 
not  keep  graduated  scales  to  measure 
poetic  merit.  A  rain-gauge,  a  gas-meter, 
a  wet-bulb  are  all  cunning  tests  to  catch 
the  slippery  ariels  that  hover  around  us  in 
one  elemental  form  or  other.  But  poetry 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling,  it  affects  us, 
we  can  not  tell  why,  and  so  much  must  be 
allowed  for  strange  partialities  and  strange 
antipathies,  that  we  always  give  our  judg- 
ment with  fear  and  trembling  in  these 
matters.    We  can  only  say,  then,  that  in  I 
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our  poor  judgment  a  more  true  and  toaob- 
ing  lament  by  the  river  of  time  has  never 
been  sounded  than  this.  Most  musical, 
most  melancholy,  it  is  such  a  dirge  as  the 
desolate  river-god  would  chant  over  his 
deserted  palaces,  now  full  of  doleful  crea- 
tures, where  the  owls  screech  and  the 
satyra  dance,  where  no  Arab  pitches  hk 
tent,  where  no  shepherd  folds  his  flock. 
This  is  the  burden  of  Babylon,  which  the 
traveler  may  see  who  visits  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  the  poet,  with 
the  vision  and  faculty  divine  of  conjuring 
up  distant  scenes  and  past  events,  has 
brought  before  us  in  stately  blank  verse, 
the  cadence  of  which  is  sweet  as  the 
river's  ripple. 


SCENE      IN      THE      ENGRAVING. 


The  names  of  King  EEenry  the  Vlll.  and 
Aj^ne  Boleyn  are  renowned  in  history, 
and  are  too  well  known  to  the  reader  to 
need  record  in  these  pages.  We  have 
reproduced  a  scene  in  their  history  as  pre- 
sented on  the  plate  engraving  so  beauti- 
fully executed  by  Mr.  Sartain.  A  bnef 
explanation  of  the  plate  will  add  interest 
to  the  subject.  Anne  Boleyn  had  been 
absent  at  the  French  Court  for  several 
vears,  and  during  that  period  had  bloomed 
mto  wondrous  beauty  of  personal  and 
mental  attractions.  On  her  return  to  Eng- 
land she  at  once  became  famed  in  all  the 
circlea  of  nobility  and  fashion  for  her  per- 
sonal worth  and  charms.  King  Henry 
soon  made  the  discovery  of  her  beauty 
and  worth.    His  advances  and  efforts  to 


gain  her  affections  were  at  first  repelled, 
which  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
passion  in  the  heart  of  Henry.  It  was  at 
this  point  of  time  that  a  splendid  ^rewell 
file  was  given  to  the  French  ambassadors 
at  Greenwich,  May  5th,  1527,  and  at  the 
mask  with  which  the  midnight  ball  con- 
cluded the  King  gave  a  public  mark  of 
his  preference  for  Anne  Boleyn  by  select- 
ing her  for  his  partner.  In  the  print  the 
King  is  supposed  to  be  giving  his  hand  to 
Anne  Boleyn  to  lead  her  to '  the  dimbe,* 
and  whispering  some  word  of  love  liT  her 
ear,  while  the  lady  turns  her  head'm*6dest-' 
ly  away  from  the  King's  fond  gaze.  The* 
musicians  are  seen  in  the  orchestra  aboTe, . 
striking  up  for  the  dance.  The  companj 
around  stand  observant  of  the  scene. 
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HoroRT  or  thx  Church  ot  Christ  in  Chronolooi- 
CiL  Tables.  A  Synchronistic  View  of  the  Events, 
Characteristics,  and  Culture  of  each  Period.  In- 
cluding the  History  of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature, 
and  Doctrines,  together  with  two  Supplementary 
Tables  upon  the  Church  in  America,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix contiining  the  Series  of  Councils,  Popes, 
Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  full  Index. 
By  Henbt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  New- York. 
Rerised  edition.  New- York :  Charles  Scribner, 
124  Grand  street.  London :  Sampson,  Low,  Son 
A  Co.     1860. 

This  is  a  long  title  to  a  great  work ;  great  if  the 
imount  of  labor,  of  talent,  of  research  and  patient 
ioTcstigation  into  the  historic  records  of  past  ages  be 
taken  into  the  account  No  one  but  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  Church  history,  extended  through  many 
jeare,  could  have  elaborated  and  produced  such  a 
work:  so  able,  so  accurate,  so  comprehensive,  so 
useful  to  the  ministry  and  all  others  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  great  events  of  Christ^s  kingdom  among 
the  nations.  It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  and  imperfect 
notice  to  convey  to  the  mind  even  of  a  student  of 
Iti^ory  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
work.  It  b  a  vast  conipend — a  labor-saving  volume 
to  him  who  would  have  at  convenient  command  the 
great  treasures  of  Church  history  in  past  ages,  in 
Oriental  lands  and  in  this  Western  world.  The  au- 
thor of  this  work  is  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  most 
tocomplished  ecclesiastical  historian  of  our  country. 
This  rich  product  of  his  pen  is  an  honor  to  the  coun- 
try, and  should  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  ministry 
*t  large,  and  be  found  in  every  well-selected  public 
•wl  private  library. 

Tbi  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals, 
Court  and  Town  Life.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
With  Illustrations.  New- York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, Publishers.     1860. 

The  name  and  reputation  of  the  author  of  this 
^  is  well  known.  When  he  delivered  The  Four 
^gei  as  four  lectures  to  immense  audiences  in 
tbii  country,  they  awakened  a  wide  interest,  and 
iNtitudes  heard  them.  They  have  since  appeared 
jo  the  Comhill  Magazine,  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
•editor.  The  four  Georges  which  fill  the  pages  of 
tHis  volume  are  so  rich  in  historic  and  personal  inci- 
^t  m  the  life  and  times  of  these  Kings  of  England, 
t^  they  furnish  a  fund  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
iQent  Perhaps  no  man  could  have  so  graphically 
<^)icted  these  royal  personages. 

^n    AHD  CORRSSPONDENCS  OF  JOHN  A.  QuiTMAN, 

Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  and  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  By  J.  F.  H.  Clairborne.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  pages  400,  with  a  portrait. 
Vol  II.  pages  892.  New- York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
en,  Publishers.     1860. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  General  Quitman 
is  a  record  of  many  events  in  the  current  history  of 
oor  ooantry.    His  personal  history  and  achieyements 


as  a  public  man,  as  a  leading  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  country,  and  as  the  executive  of  a  sovereign 
state  of  this  confederacy,  all  combine  to  impart  in- 
terest to  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  His  friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  in  the  state  of 
which  he  was  Governor,  will  be  glad  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  these  volomes,  and  give  them  a  place  in 
their  libraries. 

FAiTHym.  Forever.  By  Coventry  Patmore,  Au- 
thor of  The  Angel  in  the  House.  Boston :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.     1860. 

A  POEif  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  In  sev- 
eral books  on  different  subjects.  Those  who  love  to 
roam  over  the  fields,  amone  the  pleasant  flowers  of 
poetry,  will  find  delight  ui  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

The  Heroes  or  Europe.  A  Biographical  Outline 
of  European  History  from  A.D.  ^00  to  A.D. 
1700.  By  Henrt  G.  Hewlett.  Pages  870.  H. 
lustrated  with  seventeen  cuts.  Boston :  Ticknor  is 
Fields.     1860. 

The  author  of  this  neat  volume  has  contrived  to 
condense  or  embody  a  large  amount  of  historic  in- 
formation in  the  life  and  times  of  his  twenty-seven 
renowned  heroes  of  Europe,  who  acted  conspicuous 
parts  on  the  great  stage  of  life  along  the  track  of  a 
thousand  years.  Among  these  heroes  are  the  names 
of  Charies  Martel,  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  the 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  Martm  Luther,  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  William  Tell,  Columbus,  Wallenstein, 
Richelieu,  and  the  Great  Conde.  This  book  is  full 
of  instruction  and  interest. 

Tom  Brown  at  OxroRD.  A  Sequel  to  School  Days 
at  Rugby.  Part  I.,  in  a  volume  of  878  pages. 
Printed  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Fields.     1860. 

Those  who  have  read  this  story  as  it  has  been 
issued  in  numbers  by  the  publishers,  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  in  this  neat  form,  and  others  who  have  not 
read  it  will  embrace  the  occasion  of  placing  it  within 
their  reach.  All  the  books  published  by  this  well- 
known  house,  we  believe,  are  of  a  choice  character. 

Evan  Harrington;  or.  He  would  be  a  Gentleman. 
By  George  Meredith.  Pages  491.  New-York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.     1860. 

This  neat  volume  is  comprised  in  forty-seven 
chapters.  It  is  a  story  of  English  life  in  large  va- 
riety and  incident  Numerous  personages  appear 
upon  the  stage,  come  from  behind  the  scenes,  ex- 
press their  opinions  and  views,  and  then  disappear, 
or  the  curtain  drops.  The  story  is  told  in  easy,  na- 
tural, and  graceful  language,  with  much  of  instructive 
sentiment 

Healthy  Houses. — ^There  are  five  essevtial  points 
in  securing  the  health  of  houses :  1.  Pure  air.  2. 
Pure  water.  8.  Efficient  drainage.  4.  Cleanliness. 
6.  Light  Without  these  no  house  can  be  healthy. 
And  It  will  be  oohealthj  just  in  proportion  as  Uiej 
wedefifieiit 
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Never  deceive  children,  either  in  reward  or  pun-  Anniyersart  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic. — Sio- 
ishment.  Temper  mercy  and  severity  with  judgment ;  nificant. — At  Munich,  lately,  the  battle  of  Leipdc 
never  resort  to  punishment  of  any  sort  unless  in  was  celebrated  by  the  assemblage  of  twelve  hundred 
the  most  serious  and  urgent  case,  and  do  not  dele-  persons  in  the  lai*gest  cafe  ^brewery)  of  tiiat  citj. 
gate  any  one  else  to  strike  children.  Let  corporeal  Toasts  were  drunk  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  ex- 
punishment  begin  early,  and  it  will  not  be  long  need-  King  Louis,  and  "  the  veteran  of  the  heroes  of  inde- 
ed. A  child  may  be  corrected  by  a  gentle  slap ;  a  pendencc,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg."  This  toast 
grown  boy  would  be  brutalized  by  a  blow.  The  old  was  communicated  by  telegraph  to  the  latter,  and 
birch  rod  for  children  is  the  most  unobjectionable  his  Majesty  sent  the  following  reply  by  the  same 
instrument ;  it  hurts  them,  but  never  harms  them.  means:    **The  King  of   Wurtemberg  thanks  the 

meeting  now  being  held  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  the  battle  of  enfranchisement  at  Leipsic,  for  bavilig 

Sciences,  Doctor  Jules  Cloquct  produced  a  pair  of  remembered  hhn  on  the  occasion.*' — Oaliffnani. 
boots  made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a  boa  constrictor. 

This  material  U  remarkably  strong  and  supple ;  the  ^^^  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 

scales  have  preserved  their  natural  imbncation  and  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^j^j^  ^  ^y^ 

color  after  the  process  of  tMinmg  and  the  inside  of  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  thousand  florins  to  the  poordT 

the  scales  in  adtemate  reliefs  and  depressions.     Doc-  ^^^  ^         ^^  ^j  j,^  hundred  florins  to  the  ^r  of 

tor  Cloquet  observed  that  it  would  be  cl^irable  to  ^^^  ^^^        ^^^  have  abo  granted  one  hundVed  flo- 

make  furtlier  attempts  to  introduce  the  skins  of  the  ^ns  to  the  Model  School  at  Newstadt,  in  recognition 

mferior  vertcbrata  into  trade,  seeing  that,  as  to  thick-  ^f  ^^e  works  of  the  scholars  which  were  Uid  before 

ness  and  (Uirability,  they  decidedly  offer  greater  ad-  ^^e  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
vantages  than  those  of  the  suponor  classes. 

„.          ^,            ,          .       1.    .               1.  Shipwrecks. — The  monthly  summary  of  wrecks, 

Sacon  I,  the  pa^  nuncio,  who  is  as  much  a  man  rushed  by  the  Shipping  Oazette,  sho^  that  during 

of  the  world  as  churchman,  entered  a  salon  lately  f^e  month  of  October  the  number  of  wrecks  reported 

while  the  company  were  playing     comparisons,    and  ^^  276.     In  the  month  of  January  there  wer4229  ; 

a  charming  woman  was  being  "put  to  the  question  j^  February,  164  ;  in  March,  166;  in  April,  133;ii; 

on  the  culpnt^s  stool     "  Ah !  monscigneur,"  she  cried  May,  121 ;    in  June,  146;    in  July,  60 ;    in  Augirt. 

out  to  the  nuncio   "pray  reheve  me  from  my  pen-  ^g f >^^^  j^  September,  103 ;  making  a  total  d% 

ance.    I  can  not  tell  how  to  answer  the  question  they  .u  '  ^^^^^t     '     ^f  1487 

have  asked  me."     "  What  is  it, then f     "They  ask  ^^e  P^^seni  year  oi  14«7. 

why  friendship  is  like  my  crinoline."     "  I  sec  nothing 


very  embarrassing  in  that,  madame.     Tell  them  that 
in  friendship,  as  in  crinoline,  appearances  are  deceit 
fuL" 


Night  akd  Rest. — It  is  night,  and  here  is  home. 
Gathered  under  the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  children 
lie  alike  at  rest.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  peace  and 
calm  the  stars  look  out  from  the  heavens.  The  «• 
Amongst  the  superior  oflicers  of  the  Prussian  army  lence  is  peopled  with  the  past;  sorrowful  remorsee 
there  are  in  all  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  who  for  sins  and  shortcomings— memories  of  passionate 
are  of  princely  or  noble  blood,  and  one  hundred  and  jova  and  griefs  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both  now 
seventy-three  only  can  lay  no  claim  to  such  distinc-  alike  calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  li 
^OQ*  me,  that  have  ceased  to  shine.     The  town  and  the 

Love  of  Nature.— He  who  has  a  love  for  Nature  ^^''  landscape  deep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  in 
can  never  be  alone.  In  the  shell  he  picks  up  on  the  tne  autumn  mists.  Twinkling  among  the  houses  s 
shore,  in  the  leaf  fading  at  his  feet,  in  the  grain  of  ^^^^  f  ^^P?  ^^^**  ^^^  «?*^  ",^«T'  in  what  may  be  • 
sand,  and  in  the  morning  dew,  he  sees  enough  to  em-  8?fk  chamber  or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  m  the 
ph)y  his  mind  for  hours.  Such  a  mind  U  never  idle.  ^Uent  air.  Hero  is  night  and  rest  An  awful  sense 
He  studies  the  works  of  his  Maker,  which  he  sees  all  ^^  ™»^8  ^^^^^  ^^^  **cart  swell,  and  the  heart  bow, 
around  him,  and  finds  a  pleasure  of  which  the  devo-  ^  /  P^  ^^  my  room  through  the  sleeping  honae, 
tee  of  sin  and  folly  can  form  no  conception.  "»^  ^^el  as  though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it 


Home  Life. — Even  as  the  simbcam  is  composed 
of  millions  of  minute  rays,  the  home  light  must  be 
constituted  of  little  tendernesses,  kindly  looks,  sweet 
laughter,  gentle  words,  loving  counsels ;  it  must  not 
be  like  the  torch-blaze  of  unnatural  excitement, which 
is  easily  quenched,  but  like  the  serene,  chastened 
light  which  bums  as  safely  in  the  dry  east  wind  as  in 
the  stillest  atmosphere.  Let  each  bear  the  otIier*s 
burden  the  while ;  let  each  cultivate  the  mutual  con- 
fidence which  is  a  gifl  capable  of  increase  and  im- 
provement, and  soon  it  will  bo  found  that  kindliness 
will  spring  up  on  every  side,  displacing  constitution- 
al unsuitability,  want  of  mutual  knowledge,  even  as 
we  have  seen  sweet  violets  and  primroses  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  the  gray  sea-rocks. 

The  Art<%ian  Well  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  already 
reached  the  unprecedented  depth  of  twenty-four 
hnndred  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  the  deepest 
well  in  the  world,  but  as  yet  discharges  no  water,  nor 
exhibits  any  signs  of  it. 


THE  SILVER  HAIR. 

Amid  her  tresses  raven-black, 
One  silver  hair  sad  Beauty  found ; 
And  to  her  eye  there  sprang  a  tear, 
And  from  her  heart  a  sigh  profound  : 
The  bloom  of  youth,  she  said,  is  gone, 
And  winter  bleak  is  coming  on. 

Her  mirror  found,  some  comfort  gave. 

No  wrinkle  on  her  brow  is  seen ; 

And  smiles  and  dimples  chase  the  thought^ 

She's  lovely  as  she  e'er  has  been. 

Ah,  yet,  says  she,  the  summer's  gone, 

I  know  that  winter's  coming  on. 

No  more  on  fleeting  charms  I  lean. 
Good-nature,  truth,  grow  never  old ; 
To  thof^e  affection  still  doth  cling, 
AVhcn  charms  are  withered,  passion  cold; 
No  more  regret  for  summer  gone, 
Love  stays  though  winter's  rolling  on. 
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LORD   MACAULAT'S   PLACE   IN    ENGLISH   LimiATnRE. 


All  the  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
*l>ich,  in  his  own  judsmeDt  and  in  the 
judgment  of  hia  fnends,  seem  worthy  of 
i  permanent  place  hi  English  literature, 
luTe  now  been  given  to  the  world,  His 
'Hole  literary  career,  from  an  epitaph  on 
flawy  Martyn,  written  at  the  age  of 
Iwlve,  to  the  biography  of  William 
Rtt,  the  work  of  mature  fifty-nine,  is  bo- 
(we  U8.  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing 
"lore  t«  look  for.  It  is  well  known  that 
Iwt  little  of  the  history  has  been  left  in  a 
Bite  which  will  allow  of  its  publication  ; 
Ud  Lord  Macaulay's  place  in  the  world  of 
i*ttcrs  must  therefore  be  determined  by 
whst  we  already  possess.  His  "Biogra- 
phy," it  is  true,  has  yet  to  bo  written, 
"ora  that  source,  however,  we  can  hope 
t«  hear  nothing  more  of  the  writer ;  and 
H  may  even  oe  doubted  whether  any 
very  valuable  addition- will  thereby  be 
TOU  U.— So.  a. 


made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man.  TTie 
lives  of  most  public  men  reveal  their  ehar- 
actei-s,  and  this  waa,  in  an  especial  degree 
true  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Without  being 
in  any  sense  an  egotist,  he  yet  felt  so 
warmly  on  public  aSairs,  that  in  writing 
and  speaking  on  them  he  nnconscioasly 
revealed  himself.  No  one  can  handle' 
themes  of  which  his  heart  is  full,  without 
aiTording  glimpses  of  his  real  nature. 
Lord  Macaulay  never  wrote  or  spoke  ex- 
cept on  themes  of  which  hb  heart  waa 
full;  and  hence  in  hie  writing  and 
speeches  the  character  of  the  man  is  more 
truly,  because  less  intentionally,  portrayed' 
than  in  the  wiitings  of  professed  egotists- 
like  Byron  or  Rousseau.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  in  political  l^e,  although: 
the  highest  offices  were  denied  him,  he- 
played  no  nndistinguiahed  part.  He 
shared  In  the  great  Refons  ]battl«aktn  the- 
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storms  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
the  opposition  which  aiTayed  itself  against 
Peel.  In  these  contests,  and  in  the  re- 
sults which  they  entailed,  ample  opportu- 
nities were  afforded  for  displaying  all  the 
qualities  which  dignify  or  discredit  the 
career  of  a  politician.  No  portraiture 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  public  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  social  and  domestic  character- 
istics, and  on  these,  therefore,  a  stranger 
must  be  silent.  But  we  know  enough  to 
enable  us  to  assign  him  his  place  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far,  in  the  great  game  of  politics,  his 
opinions  were  worthy  to  be  accepted,  and 
his  example  to  be  followed. 

It  is  not,  we  confess,  without  hesitation 
that  we  attempt  this  subject.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  death  is  still  so  recent,  his  loss  is 
so  irreparable  to  that  most  important 
branch  of  literature,  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  that  we  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  discharge,  with  fitting 
composure  the  duty  of  a  ciitio.  It  is  hard 
to  be  impartial  in  the  midst  of  regret. 
When  the  feeling  is  strong  upon  us  that 
the  place  which  has  been  left  vacant  can 
never  be  supplied — that  the  task  which 
has  been  left  unaccomplished  will  never 
be  completed — we' are  hardly  able  to  be 
coldly  impartial.  So  much,  too,  has  been 
wiitten  on  Macaulay,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  write  any  thing  better  than  has  been 
written  already.  But  it  is  possible  to 
write  something  more.  Ilis  works  have 
been  reviewed  as  they  variously  appeared  ; 
but,  until  the  present  time,  all  his  writings 
have  never  been  brought  together.  It  is 
now  in  our  power  to  regard  his  labors  as 
a  whole,  to  notice  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  style,  to  remark  the  growth  of 
his  ideas,  and  to  admire  the  stability  of 
his  convictions.  Such  a  study  can  not  be 
unimportant  or  uninstructive ;  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  pursue  it  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  our  fen'ent  admiration  for 
the  great  historian  whom  we  have  lately 
lost  will  allow. 

When  Lord  Macaulay's  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  first  appeared 
in  a  collected  form,  the  popularity  which 
they  obtsdned  was  quite  unprecedented  ; 
nor  has  it  been  approached  since  by  any 
of  the  compilations  of  a  similar  nature 
which  have  become  so  common.  Sydney 
Smithes  articles  alone,  from  the  humor, 
the  sound  sense,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  whidi  they  displayi  are  worthy 


to  be  placed  beside  them.  But  Lord  Ma- 
caulay took  a  wider  sweep  than  the  ac- 
complished churchman,  and  lent  to  a  more 
varied  range  of  subject  the  charm  of  a 
more  brilliant  style.  Any  detailed  criti- 
cism of  these  essays  now-a-days  would  be 
absurd.  Every  body  has  read  them,  and 
the  verdict  of  pablio  omnion  has  been  de-^ 
finitely  pronounced.  They  are  a  ^rfect' 
mine  of^ information.  We  have  criticism 
on  poetry,  on  essay  writing,  and  on  novel 
writing,  in  the  articles  on  Bvron,  on  Ad- 
dison, and  on  Madame  D'Arblay.  We 
have  elaborate  portraitures  of  the  greatest 
English  statesmen — of  Burleigh,  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  of  Cliatham.  We  have  solu- 
tions of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  Eng- 
lish history,  as  in  the  article  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple.  We  have  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  church  and  state  connection  dis- 
cussed upon  rational  principles.  And, 
above  all,  we  have  the  magnificent  Indian 
disquisitions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  an  effect  equal  to  the  effect  produced 
by  "Lord  Clive,''  and  "Warren  Hast- 
ings," was  never  produced  by  any  two  ar- 
ticles since  article-writing  began.  In  the 
paper  on  Clive,  surprise  was  expressed  at 
the  general  ignorauce  of  Indian  affiurs, 
even  among  educated  Englishmen.  The 
publication  of  these  two  essays  went  &r 
to  dispel  that  ignorance.  They  could 
not,  indeed,  narrate  the  whole.  Yet,  any 
one  who  studies  them  attentively  will  at 
least  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  far* 
ther  inquiry.  He  will  find  that  he  has  ao> 
quired  not  a  little  knowledge  of  the  rise 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  ot  what  maybe 
called  the  Constitutional  History  of  onr 
rule  in  the  east.  And,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  he  w^ill  find  excited  within 
him  a  very  strong  desire  to  learn  more. 
India  has  been  unhappy  in  her  historians; 
but  to  these  essays  belongs  the  triumph 
that,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  MUl,  tM 
prolixity  of  Orme,  and  the  common-place* 
ness  of  Elphinstone,  Englishmen  are  at 
last  beginnmg  to  know  something  of  the 
"  annals  of  that  marvellous  empire  whioh 
valor  without  parallel  has  annexed  to  the 
throne  of  the  Isles." 

But  Lord  Macaulay,  great  though  ha 
was  as  an  essayist,  has  won  for  himself  a 
more  enduring  title  to  fame.  His  genius 
was  essentially  historical.  His  first  essavs 
were  historical ;  his  best  essays  were  his- 
torical ;  and,  last  of  all,  we  have  the  his- 
tory itself,  by  which  his  reputation  will  be 
finally  determined. 
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All  of  us  remember  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  history  were 
received.     No  book,  not  even   the  best 
of  the  Waverley  series,  ever  experienced 
such  popularity.    The  Times  devoted  not 
obIj  articles,  but  leaders,  to  its  praise. 
Every  review  in  the  country  went  into 
eestacies.      One  notorious  exception  in- 
deed there  was ;  but  that  exception  only 
sufficed  to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the 
otherwise  universal  concord.    Such  hai^- 
mooy  was  too  beautiful  to  last.    Gradu- 
ally &int  murmurs  of  disapprobation  made 
themselves  heard.      As  years  went  on, 
these  increased  in  number  and  deepened 
in  tone,  mitil    the    reaction  reached    a 
h^ht  on  the  appearance  of  volumes  III. 
and  IV.    The  greeting  accorded  to  them 
differed   markedly  from  that  which  had 
welcomed  their  more  fortunate  predeces- 
sors.   Faults  before  unnoticed  were  point- 
ed out ;  blemishes  before  hinted  at  were 
enlarged  upon ;  beauties  before  brought 
bto  strong  relief,  were  passed  over  or  de- 
nied.    The  whirligig   of  time    brought 
round  revenges  which  might  have  satisfied 
even  the  soul  of  Mr.  Croker.     The  JEJdin- 
hagh  Review  itself,  bound  to  render  all 
suit  and  service  to  its  great  contributor, 
began  to  falter  in  its  allegiance.     This  was 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Sach    changes    from    one     extreme    of 
opinion  to  the  opposite  extreme,  are  as 
oommon  in  literature  as  in  any  thing  else. 
Bnt  the  reactionary  spirit  leads  into  as 
great  error  as  the  original  enthusiasm. 
Every  part  of  Lord  Macaulay's  history 

Possesses  peculiar  and  appropriate  merits ; 
Qt  were  a  choice  forced  upon  us,  we 
thoold  give  the  preference  to  the  third 
ttd  fourth  volumes  over  the  other  two. 
The  first  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  pos- 
seised  the  charm  of  novelty.  All  the 
>aore  prominent  characters  were  brought 
on  the  stage ;  and  the  celebrated  second 
chapter,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject, 
stands  alone  The  brilliant  circle  which 
tarrounded  Charles  II.  is  painted  with  the 
Poicil  of  Watteau,  in  colors  rendered 
brighter  by  contrast  with  the  somber 
oourt  of  his  successor.  The  fall  of  James 
from  the  height  of  almost  absolute  power 
to  the  long  exile  at  St.  Germains,  is  traced 
in  a  manner  hardly  less  dramatic  than  that 
in  which  Thucydides  traces  the  fate  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  from  the  bright  mid- 
summer morning  on  which  it  sailed,  to  its 
end  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse.  Yet  it  is 
nut   too  much  to  say  that    the  varied 


powers  of  the  historian  are  more  dis- 
played in  the  latter  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive. The  siege  of  Deny  is  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  in  the  book.  The  battle  of 
Landen  will  bear  a  comparison  even  with 
the  battle-pieces  of  Sir  William  Napier. 
The  passage  of  the  Boyne  is  finer  than  the 
route  of  Sedgemoor.  In  these  volumes, 
too,  we  have  evidence  of  an  ability,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  the  earlier  volumes 
afforded  no  scope — we  mean,  the  power 
of  carrying  on,  without  confusion,  a  com- 
plex story.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
work  down  to  the  abdication  of  James  we 
are  seldom  out  of  Britain,  and  the  action 
is  simple  and  continuous  After  the  ac- 
cession of  WiUiam,  the  plot  deepens  and 
widens.  The  subject  changes,  the  scene 
shifts,  and  yet  every  transition  is  managed 
without  effort  and  without  abruptness.  The 
historian  passes  easily  fi'om  the  campaigns 
in  Ireland  to  the  intrigues  of  St.  James, 
from  the  battle  fields  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  the  mountains  of  Scotland — never 
confusing  his  readers — ^never  unequal  to 
his  theme.  Few  qualities  are  rarer  than 
this,  and  none  is  more  important.  Stu- 
dents of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of 
Mr.  Froude's  history  will  best  appreciate 
its  value,  by  having  had  most  occasion  to 
lament  its  absence.  That  gentleman's 
guidance  is  like  the  magic  carpet  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  It  whisks  us  about 
from  country  to  country,  over  sea  and 
over  land,  with  a  rapidity  which  takes  our 
breath  away,  and  disturbs  all  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time.  Above  all,  the  last  part 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  work  is  valuable,  as 
telling  us  so  much  which  it  behooves  us 
to  know.  Less  picturesque  it  may  be 
than  what  went  before  ;  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  is  more  instinictive.  Volumes 
I.  and  II.  tell  of  an  overthrow ;  volumes 
in.  and  IV.  tell  of  a  reconstruction — a 
work  far  greater  in  itself^  immeasurably 
greater,  in  that  it  has  been  enduring. 

In  the  progress  of  its  development,  the 
political  constitution  of  England  has  been 
exposed  to  two  great  shocks,  arising  out 
of  two  great  convulsions  in  the  minds  of 
the  people :  one,  the  change  of  the  na- 
tionsA  faith  at  the  Reformation ;  the  other, 
the  long  strug^gle  of  the  Commons  against 
the  Crown.  When  William  of  Orange 
appeared  on  the  stage,  both  convulsions — 
the  change  of  religion  and  the  struggle 
for  liberty — had  left  deep  scars,  jfiie 
empire  was  torn  with  religious  dissensions ; 
all  constitutional  forms  were  mmettled 
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From  tills  chaos  William  had  to  evoke 
order ;  those  scars  it  was  his  to  heal.  His 
reign  was  the  new  birth  of  our  constitu- 
tion— ^the  real  beginning  of  the  modern 
history  of  England.  How  he  accomplish- 
ed his  arduous  task,  how,  under  his  wise 
guidance,  the  constitution  recovered  the 
shocks  it  had  undergone,  and,  renewing 
its  youth,  gave  promise  of  a  strong  and 
lasting  existence — this  is*  the  theme,  than 
which  no  theme  can  be  nobler,  of  the  con- 
cluding volumes  of  Lord  Macaulay's  His- 
tory. The  position  and  influence  of  the 
monarchy  were  defined  by  the  Bill  for 
Settling  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  the 
Bills  for  Settling  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
and  Supremacy.  The  Clergy  and  the 
Tories  retained  sufficient  power  to  defeat 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  maintain 
the  test.  But  by  the  Toleration  Act,  re- 
ligious differences  were,  in  part  at  least, 
composed  ;  and  Dissenters  experienced 
the  strange  freedom  of  being  allowed  to 
follow,  without  molestation,  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  Scotland  was  fixed,  and 
fixed  upon  such  principles,  that,  had  it  not 
been  wantonly  altered  by  the  advisers  of 
Anne,  it  would  have  been  spared  the  shock 
of  so  many  secessions.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  founded ;  the  national  debt  be- 
gan ;  the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
country  had  its  origin.  English  politics 
acquired  the  characteristics  whicn  they 
retain  to  the  present  day,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  regular  mmistry  under 
Sunderland.  Party  warfare  lost  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  which  had  before  dis- 
graced it,  and  became  animated  by  a  com- 
parative moderation  of  spirit  ever  afler 
that  Act  of  Grace,  the  granting  of  whksh 
constitutes  one  of  William's  purest  titles 
to  fame.  The  scandal  of  our  state  trials 
was  swept  away  by  the  law  which  secured 
to  the  judges  their  seats  during  life  or 
good  behavior,  and  by  the  law  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  treason ;  and,  above 
all,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  established. 
All  these  great  changes — changes  which 
made  the  England  of  1697  hardly  recog- 
nizable by  the  statesmen  of  1687 — are 
narrated  m  the  historian's  best  manner. 
They  are  the  topics  of  which  Lord  Macau- 
lay  is  most  thoroughly  master,  and  in  the 
handling  of  which  he  is  most  perfectly  at 
home.  Biilliant  as  are  his  pictures  of 
courts,  stirring  as  are  his  scenes  of  battle, 
it  is  in  describing  social  ameliorations  and 
parliamentary  struggles  that  his  genius 


has  achieved  its  most  signal  triumphs. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  these  volumes 
never  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  their  fore- 
runners. Enemies  soon  found  this  oat. 
The  mere  caprice  of  reaction  had  dictated 
the  general  judgment,  but  hostile  critics 
readily  set  themselves  to  justify  that  judg- 
ment. W^t  first  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  frightened  Into  silence ;  bat  now 
they  took  heart  of  grace  and  spoke.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  a  compliment — 
qui  v?a  pas  de  kcteurs^  rCa  pas  cP  adver- 
saires — but  it  has  gone  on  too  long.  Even 
death  put  no  period  to  detraction.  Blspe- 
cially  vehement  have  been  the  assaults  con- 
tained in  a  series  of  articles  in  BUickwoodpM 
MagazifiBy  commencing  with  praises  of 
Presbyterianism  in  August,  1859,  and  end* 
ing  with  praises  of  Dundee  in  September, 
1 860.  The  ruling  motives  of  these  articles 
has  not  been  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  the  departed  great,  but  to  dimmish  the 
just  fame  of  the  historian.  To  accom* 
plish  this  end,  positions  the  most  contra- 
dictory have  been  taken  up,  pleas  the  most 
inconsistent  have  been  urged.  Covenant- 
ers and  Claverhouse,  Highlanders  and 
WesteiTi  Hill  men,  Marlborough  and  Penn, 
are  all  to  be  defended  with  equal  zeal,  if 
so  only  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  abused. 
Foolish  jesting  docs  not  deserve,  random 
assertion  does  not  admit  of,  a  reply.  Such 
opponents  are,  like  the  opponents  of  Gib- 
bon, "  men  over  whom  victory  was  a  sa£> 
ficient  humiliation." 

The  defence  of  Penn,  however,  has  been 
differently  conducted.  Mr.  Hepwordi 
Dixon  first  took  up  the  case ;  his  argn- 
ments  were  condensed  by  a  Mr.  Paget ; 
and  their  joint  advocacy  has  been  so  plan* 
sible,  that  on  one  or  two  points  Lord  Ma- 
caulay has  seen  fit  to  answer.  He  has  re- 
iterated his  belief,  that  it  was  the  Quaker 
himself,  and  not  a  lowly  namesake,  who 
negotiated  that  scandalous  business  of  tbe 
little  girls  of  Taunton  for  the  maids  of 
honor,  and  he  has  given  his  reasons  for 
that  belief.  He  has  justified  the  language 
he  employed  with  regard  to  Penn's  ad- 
vances to  Alderman  Kiffin  ;  and  he  bas 
maintained  the  correctness  of  his  aooonnt 
of  Penn's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Magda> 
len  College.  Those  answers,  in  our  jadg- 
ment  altogether  convincing,  appear  only 
in  the  small  seven  volume  edition  of  IBM, 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  notes 
containing  those  replies  should  be  inoor< 
porated  m  every  luture  edition  of  the 
History.     The  publishers  will  cnlpaUy 
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whose  actions  he  records,  and  to  present 
that  estimate  to  his  readers.     If  ne  neg 


neglect  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  Lord 
Ifacaulay's  reputation  unless  they  look  to 
this. 

An  historian  is  not  bound  to  abstain 
either  from  foiming  opinions  or  from  ex- 
pressing  them.  He  is  under  no  obligation 
either  to  relinquish  his  right  of  judgment 
or  to  preserve  silence  as  to  what  his  judg- 
ments are.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  duty 
to  form   an  estimate   of  the   characters 

nd  to  p 
.     Ifh 
lects  to  do  this,  he  fails  in  the  chief  part 
of  his  undertaking.     For,  after  all,  the 
real  nse  of  studying  the  annals  of  past 
times  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  past  times.    History,  in  its  best 
aspect,  is  but  biography  on  a  large  scale. 
The  old  idea  of  the  past  interpreting  the 
future — of  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ples— is  very  much  exploded.     It  sounds 
imposing ;  yet  it  contams  little  real  mean- 
ing.   Events  so  seldom  repeat  themselves, 
that  the  experience  is  at  best  of  doubtful 
utility;  and  the  philosophy  is  but  the 
chance  reflections  of  the   \iTiter.      The 
philosophy  of  history  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
A.  Alison  is  but  a  sorry  affair.     History, 
Uke  metaphysics,  is  daily  becoming  more 
esteemed  for  its    true    advantages — the 
light  which  it  throws  on  human  nature — 
showing  how  powerfully  it  is  modified  by 
drcamstances — what  there  is  in  it  which 
no  circumstances  have  strength  to  alter — 
in  a  word,  for  the   assistance  which  it 
lends  to  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind." 
Bat  in  order  to  aftbrd  us  this  light,  in  or- 
der to  teach  us  how  to  distinguish  what 
is  transitory  from  what  is  permanent  in 
morality,  historians  must  state  their  views 
of  character,  and  display  im[)artiality,  not 
hy  concealing  those  views,  but  in  forming 
them.    Silence  is  not  required,  but  caution 
before  speaking.     The  charge  of  imparti- 
ality can  then   only  be  justly  brought, 
when,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
professed  by  any  statesman,  we  can  cer- 
tamly  foretell  what  will  be  the  estimate 
Conned  of  that  statesman's  character.     A 
^erwho  always  favors  Whigs;  a  writer 
who  always  favors  Tories;  a  writer  who 
»»e?er  has  a  good  word  for  a  Catholic ;  a 
Writer  who  never  shows  a  generous  appre- 
<aation    of   Protestants ; — all    these    are 
equally  jiartial  and  misleading  narrators 
of  past  events.     But  such  leanings  must 
he  shown  uniformly  and  deliberately.     An 
historian  may  be  keenly  alive  to  demerits 
in  some  instances ;  he  may  be  too  blind  to 


faults  in  others ;  he  may  sometimeB  even 
take  np  false  conceptions  altogether ;  but 
unless  he  can  be  proved  to  do  so  willfully 
and  on  wrong  grounds,  he  is  not  fairly 
open  to  the  reproach  of  impartiality. 

Undoubtedly  it  behoved  Lord  Macaulay 
to  form  his  views  of  character  with  fiur- 
ness  and  with  care,  for  he  has  not  been 
slack  in  impressing  those  views  on  his 
readers.  They  are  reiterated  with  a  per- 
sistency and  a  strength  of  language  only 
to  be  justified  by  a  profound  conviction 
of  their  truth.  Marlborough  can't  be 
robbed  at  St.  Alban's,  without  our  hearing 
how  long  and  how  bitterly  he  regretted 
his  lost  money ;  Edward  Seymour  never 
steps  on  the  stage  without  his  pride,  his 
licentiousness,  and  his  meanness  being 
made  present  to  our  minds.  All  this  we 
are  free  to  think  not  merely  defensible, 
but  a  necessary  result  of  the  life  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has  given  to  his  narrative. 
His  characters  are  not  allegories  of  the 
virtues  or  the  vices,  but  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood,  who  act  in  a  manner  deserving 
of  praise  or  blame,  and  who  must  be 
praised  or  blamed  accordingly,  if  we  are 
to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  moral 
world  at  all.  In  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ments we  can  find  no  good  ground  of 
complaint.  The  statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution deserve  no  gentle  handling.  Peo- 
ple are  fond  of  crying  out,  in  a  sort  of 
feeble  wondennent.  Can  the  men  to  whom 
England  owes  her  freedom  have  really 
been  such  a  set  of  knaves  ?  Can  an  evil 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit,  etc.  ?  Some- 
what in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Froude  as 
sumes  that  all  the  known  virtues  adorned 
Henry  VHL,  because  the  Reformation 
was  hurried  on  by  the  matrimonial  pro- 
ceedings of  that  prince ;  an  ingenious 
style  of  argument,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  which,  wise  commercial  legislation 
will  suffice  to  canonize  Richard  IH.,  and 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  prove  incontestably 
the  ascetic  morality  oi  Henri  Quatre. 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  of  that  time 
were  not  good  men — in  a  sense,  evil  trees 
did  bring  forth  good  fruit.  The  task  of 
governing  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century  was  the  very  thing  which 
imparted  to  them  a  peculiar  stamp.  They 
were  bred  in  times  of  trouble,  their  publio 
life  was  a  series  of  dark  and  dangerous 
intrigues,  in  which  men  shared  at  the  lisk 
of  their  necks.  Statesmen  who  spend 
their  existence  in  sudden  and  violent  poli- 
tical changes,  ending  with  a  revolution 
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and  the  ovei*throw  of  a  dynasty,  do  not 
escape  unmarked  with  the  scars  of  battle. 
They  will  rarely  be  men  of  high  principle 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  truth ;  but  they 
will  be  subtle  in  counsel,  prompt  in  action, 
regardless  of  pledges,  skillful  in  deceit, 
keen-sighted  to  discern  the  signs  of  change, 
swifl  to  avert  its  consequences  by  a  timely 
treason.  Such  men  were  the  statesmen 
of  the  times  of  the  later  Stuarts.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  himself  compared  them  to 
the  French  statesmen  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, when  the  ^'  same  man  was  a  servant 
of  the  Republic,  of  Bonaparte,  of  Louis 
XVni.,  ot  Bonaparte  again  after  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  of  Louis  again  after  his 
return  from  Ghent."  Lord  Wharton,  an 
old  Puritan,  in  the  debate  on  the  Abjura- 
tion Bill,  declared  with  amusing  simplicity, 
that  he  had  spent  his  political  life  in  taking 
oaths  which  he  had  not  kept,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  laying  any  more 
such  snares  for  the  consciences  of  his 
neighbors.  Human  nature  is  always  the 
same.  In  times  far  distant,  the  same 
causes  produced  the  same  mental  pheno- 
mena among  the  statesmen  of  the  Gre- 
cian Republics.  The  prescience  and  the 
treacheries  of  Themistocles  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  prescience  and  the  treacheries 
of  Shaftesbury ;  Alcibiades,  under  whom 
the  Athenians  were  never  defeated  by  sea 
or  land,  and  who  so  cruelly  betrayed  his 
country  to  her  bitterest  foe,  presents  a 
striking  parallel  to  Marlborough,  always 
victorious  and  never  faithful. 

How  great  soever  may  be  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  owe  to  men  of  this  stamp,  to 
forgive  them  every  thing  on  that  account 
is  surely  to  forget  a  very  old  rule  of  mo- 
rality. But,  in  truth,  our  debt  to  most  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  that  period  is 
very  small.  What  they  did  was  to  serve 
James  until  James's  tyranny  began  to 
reach  themselves,  to  squabble  for  places 
under  William  when  William  ascended 
the  throne,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  eot 
those  places  to  commence  intriguing  with 
Si.  Germains.  The  lump  was  indeed 
leavened  with  material  of  a  different  sort. 
We  owe  the  perfected  success  of  the  Re- 
volution not  to  these  men,  but  to  the  few 
conscientious  Whigs  who  opposed  James 
from  the  first,  and  the  few  upright  Tories 
who  served  William  faithfully  when  the 
kingly  power  had  been  transferred.  Wo 
owe  it  to  the  zeal  of  such  men  as  Burnet, 
to  the  integrity  of  such  men  as  Notting- 
ham, to  the  ability  of  Somers,  to  the  se- 


rene intellect  of  Halifax.  Above  all,  we 
owe  it  the  steadiness  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  hating  Popery  and  despot- 
ism, to  the  sagacity  and  toleranoe  of 
the  Prince  who  won,  to  the  bigotry,  foUy, 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Prince  who  lost.  We 
owe  little  to  a  body  of  unaorupuloos 
though  experienced  statesmen,  who  served 
and  deserted  both  princes  with  an  edify- 
ing impartiality,  who  condescended  ocoa- 
sionally  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  who  did  not  betray  the  canae 
of  the  Revolution  more  than  half  a  doien 
times.  It  is  not  services  like  these  which 
can  win  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for 
looser  principles  and  not  greater  abilities 
than  those  of  Fouche  or  Talleyrand.  His- 
tory has  another  duty  to  discharge  than 
to  whine  over  such  offenders  a  plaintive 
"  surely  they  can't  have  been  so  very  bad*** 
There  is  nothing  praiseworthy  in  that 
affected  amiability  which  persists  in  de- 
vising excuses  for  what  is  inexcusable, 
which  shrinks  from  an  expression  of  honest 
indignation.  It  has  its  origin  in  mere 
cowardice  —  in  a  reluctance  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are.  In  every-day 
life  nothing  is  more  irritating  or  more 
tiresome  ;  and  it  is  too  bad  that  the  same 
folly  should  be  imported  into  hbtory. 
We  greatly  prefer  the  severity  of  i£t. 
Hallam  to  the  overstrained  lenity  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 

We  have  mentioned  Marlborough.  Up- 
on what  grounds  the  manifold  perfidies  of 
this  man  have  been  defended,  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  would 
not  try  him  by  a  high  standard.  We 
would  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the 
principle  that  men  are  to  be  judged  ao- 
cording  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own 
time.  We  think,  indeed,  that  this  prinoi- 
])lc  is  at  present  carrying  us  rather  too 
far.  In  general,  it  is  doubtless  sound; 
but  its  indefinite  extension  may  be  dan- 
gerous. Circumstances  produce  an  almost 
boundless  effect  upon  opinion ;  but  there 
is  something  permanent  in  morality  over 
which  circumstances  have  no  effect.  It  is 
not  good  that  the  power  of  circumstance 
should  be  strengthened — that  the  change- 
ful element  in  morality  should  be  magni- 
fied, and  the  abiding  element  overiooked— 
that  historians  should  suffer  right  and 
wrong  to  melt  into  each  other,  as  if  no 
real  distinction  could  be  maintained.  The 
present  style  of  '^makiug  allowance"  sa- 
vors too  much  of  the  easy  indifference  of 
Lucio.    It  tends  to  excuse  all  vice,  and  to 
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obscnre  all  virtne— degrading  the  latter 
into  an  accident,  exalting  the  former  into 
a  discreet,  almost  an  unavoidable  confor- 
mity to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    It  is  the 
doty  of  history  to  oppose  that  morality 
which  forgives  every  thing  which  con- 
temporaries did  not  condemn,  which  would 
ptlliate  the  crimes  of  CsBsar  Borgia,  which 
QUI   see  nothing  very  revolting  in   the 
atrocities  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Limoges. 
Bat  even  if  we  strain  this  principle  to  the 
utmost,  it  can  not  avail  Marlborough.   To 
him  was  assigned  by  his  contemporaries  an 
€«y  preeminence  in  treason  over  all  the 
traitors  who  surrounded  the  last  Stuart. 
In  the   bitterest    extremity  of   despair, 
James  declared  that  Churchill  could  never 
be  forgiven.    When  he  sought  forgiveness 
by  acts  as  base  as  those  by  which  he  had 
incurred  hatred,  even  the  desperate  Ja- 
cobites  would  not  trust  him.     In  their 
greatest  extremity  they  gave  up  the  most 
feasible  plot  ever  formed  against  William, 
amply  because  it  had  been  suggested  and 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  Marlborough. 
Yet  the  men  who  thus  judged  him  did 
not  know  his  worst.     Among  his  compeers 
lug  character  alone  was  darkened   with 
military  dishonor,  as  well  as  by  political 
treason.     Even  Russell  fought  honestly  at 
La  Hogue.     "  Understand  this,"  said  he 
to  Lloyd,  "  if  I  meet  them  I  fight  them  ; 
ty,  even  if  his  Majesty  were  on  board." 
Marlborough  fought  too,  when  it  was  for 
hb  own  interest,  and  he  never  failed  to 
fight  successfully.     But  when  he  wanted 
to  **  hedge"  politically,  he  was  restrained 
by  no  professional  feeling.     He  was  faith- 
less to  his  colors  as  readily  as  to  his  prom- 
ises.   Desertion   was   as  easy  to  him  as 
lying.    Even  this  was  not  all.     Few  sol- 
oiers,   however   depraved,   will   wish   to 
bring  about  the  defeat  and  death  of  their 
fellow-soldiers.     Marlborough,  without  a 
ptoff,  betrayed  Talmash  and  eleven  hun- 
dred Englishmen  to  destruction.     The  in- 
fittny  of  having  revealed  to  James  the  in- 
tended attack  on  Brest  exceeds,  to  our 
thinking,  almost  any  infamy  recorded  in 
kistory.      Lord  Macaulay's  estimate   of 
Mariborough  is  much  the  same  as  that 
formed  by  a  great  writer  of  our  day,  who, 
though   not  a  professed  historian,  is,  we 
inspect,  as  shrewd  a  judge  of  the  men  of 
the  past,  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  of 
the  men  of  the  presents     So,  too,  with  re- 
gard to  Claverhouse,  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  portraiture  drawn  by  Macaulay 
and  the  portraiture  drawn  by  Scott  is  very 


striking.  The  judgments  passed  upon  the 
character  are  widely  different ;  but  the 
representations  given  of  the  character  are 
very  much  the  same.  The  historian  con- 
siders no  amount  of  courage  and  ability 
should  win  forgiveness  for  willfiil  oppres- 
sion, for  utter  contempt  for  the  rights, 
and  utter  callousness  to  the  sufferings  of 
others.  The  novelist,  less  judicial  and 
more  imaginative,  forgets  the  bad  citizen 
and  the  cruel  oppressor  in  the  distinguish- 
ed soldier,  and  the  faithful  adherent  to  a 
fallen  dynasty.  Yet,  as  the  historian  ad- 
mits the  professional  ability,  so  the  novel- 
ist does  not  conceal  the  hardness  of  heart 
Claverhouse  paints  his  own  character  in  a 
conversation  with  Morton  during  the  cel- 
ebrated ride  from  Drumshinuel  to  Edin- 
burgh. The,  total  want  of  conscience  and 
the  absolute  indifference  to  human  life 
which  he  there  avows,  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  justify  any  condemnation. 

Every  reader  remembers  the  Marlbo- 
rough of  Esmond ;  but  some  may  have 
forgotten  the  following  passage  in  the 
lecture  on  the  fii*st  George  : 

"  We  are  not  tiie  historic  muse,  but  her  lady- 
ship^s  attendant,  tale-bearer,  valet  de  chambro — 
for  whom  no  man  is  a  hero ;  and  as  yonder  one 
steps  from  his  carriage  to  the  next  handy  con- 
veyance, we  take  the  number  of  the  hacK ;  we 
look  all  over  his  stars,  ribbons,  embroidery ;  we 
think  within  ourselves,  O  you  unfathomable 
schemer!  0  you  warrior  inrincible!  0  you 
beautiful,  smiling  Judas!  What  master  would 
vou  not  kiss  or  betray  ?  What  traitor's  head, 
blackening  on  the  spikes  on  yonder  gate,  e*er 
hatched  a  tithe  of  the  treason  which  has  worked 
under  your  periwig  ?" 

What  have  we  to  set  against  all  this  ? 
That  he  was  a  man  of  surpassing  ability, 
and  very  fond  of  his  wife.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter plea,  we  can  only  say  that  nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected  from  his  singular  pru- 
dence. It  was  even  more  important  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  his  imperious 
spouse,  than  with  the  Dutch  deputies. 
But,  though  his  wife  may  have  been  be- 
holden to  him  for  his  love  and  obedience, 
we  can  not  say  that  his  country  was.  Let 
us  cheerfully  award  him  all  praise  as  a 
complaisant  husband.  Tet  meditations  on 
the  domestic  happiness  of  Duchess  Sarah 
would  have  afforded  but  insufficient  con- 
solation to  the  dying  Talmash.  This  plea 
is  simply  childish,  but  the  former  opens 
up  a  wide  subject.  As  an  administrator, 
Marlborough  might  have  rivalled  Riche- 
lieu;   as  a  warrior,  he  excelled   Conde. 
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Are  all  his  crimes  to  be,  on  that  account,  I 
forgiven  ?     Is  history  thus  to  make  intel- 
lect her  god  ?    The  question  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  little  attention. 

Our  most  popular  living  historian  has 
announced  the  doctrine,  that  force  of 
character  covers  all  sins.  Complete  suc- 
cess requires  unreserved  honor;  the  en- 
ergy which  deserves,  though  it  may  foil 
to  command  success,  obtains  respectful 
admiration.  A  man  who  achieved  the 
heights  of  Cromwell  can  have  committed 
no  fault ;  our  svmpathies  are  asked  even 
for  the  imperfect  career  of  Mirabeau. 
The  greatest  work  of  this  new  philosophy 
has  been  the  glorification  of  Frederic 
Wilhelm.  When  that  amiable  monarch 
deserts  his  allies  in  a  peculiarly  black- 
guard manner,  he  is  described  as  "ad- 
vancing in  circuits  spirally,  with  his  own 
reasonable  private  aim  sun-clear  to  him 
all  the  tune."  When  he  shoots  the  com- 
panion of  his  sou's  flight,  and  is  hardly 
restrained,  by  the  outcry  of  all  Europe, 
from  shooting  his  son,  we  are  told  that  we 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  the  proceeding.  So, 
too,  when  Cromwell  sullies  his  fame  by 
the  butcheries  of  Wexford  and  Drogheda, 
he  is  "  precipitated  out  of  eternities,"  and 
"bathed  in  eternal  splendors;"  and  we 
are  ordered  to  suspend  our  opinion  of 
Mirabeau  until  some  new  moralities  have 
been  revealed  to  us,  those  which  we  have 
at  present  bein^  insufficient  fl>r  the  pur- 
pose. Among  Mr.  Carlyle's  imitations, 
this  tendency  assumes  shapes  yet  more 
fantastic.  It  lowers  history  into  advoca- 
cy in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fronde ;  it  ele- 
Tates  the  use  of  red  paint  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  into  the  dignity  of  a  duty  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Kingsley  ;  it  drives  Mr. 
Motley  into  unworthy  sophistry  in  the 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  equivocations 
by  which  William  the  Silent  dimmed  his 
uprightness,  that  he  might  win  the 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice.  This 
is  not  merely  ridiculous,  it  is  positively 
pernicious.  It  deprives  us  of  any  stand- 
ard whereby  to  judge  human  actions.  It 
is  of  no  great  moment  what  opinions  we 
may  form  of  historical  characters  ;  but  it 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  our  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  should  not  be  con- 
fused. As  the  new  moralities  necessary 
to  justify  Mr.  Carlyle's  strange  enthusi- 
asms  are  not  likely  to  be  speedily  made 
manifest,  wo  may  as  well  have  the  old 
moralities,  which  have  bo  long  served  us, 


left  undisturbed.  To  this  Lord  MacMi- 
iay's  method  presents  a  marked  contrafltb 
He  never,  indeed,  fails  to  make  due 
allowance  for  men  endowed  with  danger- 
ous gifls,  or  tried  by  severe  temptationB. 
He  never  bears  harshly  on  crimes  com- 
mitted, not  from  sordid  or  unworthy 
motives,  but  in  pursuit  of  a  great  public 
end,  and  under  the  influence  of  extreme 
or  ill-regulated  zeal  for  the  public  inter- 
ests. No  writer  has  done  more  to  wi& 
for  Cromwell  his  proper  place  in  the 
regards  of  Englishmen.  Carlyle,  in  bia 
"Hero-worship,"  declares  that  "Cromwell 
is  yet  on  the  gibbet,  and  finds  no  hearty 
apologist  any  where."  A  "  hearty  apolo- 
gist," in  the  Carlylian  sense  of  the  word, 
he  certainly  had  not  found.  But  twentjT- 
years  before  Carlyle's  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered, Macaulay  had  sketched  a  flattering 
portrait  of  Cromwell,  in  the  dialogue 
between  Cowley  and  Milton ;  and  eight 
years  later,  in  his  essay  on  Hallam,  he 
filled  up  this  sketch  into  the  most  bril* 
liant  and  most  truthful  likeness  of  the 
great  usurper  which  can  be  foimd  in  the 
language.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  disregard  the  plain  rules  of  mo- 
rality which  are  understood  by  plain 
men.  Rigid  moralists  will  pronounoe 
him  even  too  generous  in  his  estimate  of 
Machiavelli ;  too  much  inclined  to  what 
he  calls  the  doctrine  of  set-off  in  his  ao- 
counts  of  Clive  and  Hastings.  Yet  he 
never  supports  the  teaching  of  "the 
Prince,"  because  the  author  ot  the  Prinoe 
suffered  exile,  toi*ture,  and  degradation, 
for  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom; 
he  does  not  palliate  forgery,  because  for- 
gery was  committed  by  the  conqueror  of 
Bengal ;  he  does  not  excuse  cruelty  and 
robbery,  because  there  was  no  extreme  of 
the  one  or  the  other  which  Hastings  was 
not  prepared  to  perpetrate  for  the  sake 
of  the  Indian  revenue.  We  verily  be- 
lieve, that  had  Mr.  Carlyle  written  the 
history  of  India,  he  would  have  made  oat 
that  for  a  British  soldier  to  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  which  deceived  Omichund,  waa 
merely  "  to  advance  spirally  with  his  own 
aim  sun-clear  in  view ;"  that  the  horron 
of  Rohilcund,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
princesses  of  the  Oude  were  but  meaa- 
ures  of  energetic  administration,  easily 
to  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  thie 
new  morality.  Such  indiscreet  advocaoy 
is  twice  mischievous — evil  in  its  effect 
upon  readei*s,  unjust  towards  tliose  whom 
it  endeavors   to   defend.     It  exoitea  a 
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spirit  of  antagonism.  A  determination 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  to  see  no  evil  will 
prodace  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  read- 
ers to  see  evils  which  do  not  really  exist. 
We  feel  justly  irritated  when  Mr.  Car- 
Me  denies  that  we  can  worthily  admire 
Cromwell,  so  long  as  we  condemn  the 
ezecQtipn  of  Charles ;  it  is  hard  that  Mr. 
Fronde  should  forbid  us  to  feel  akin  with 
the  gay  and  gallant  youth  of  Henry,  \m- 
less  we  also  sympathize  with  his  cruel  and 
imperious  old  age.  Not  even  in  defence 
of  William  is  Macaulay  thus  indiscrimi- 
nating.  He  does  not  excuse  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe  on  the  ground  which  would 
certainly  have  been  occupied  by  the 
author  of  the  latter  day  pamphlets,  that 
the  Macdonalds  were  a  pack  of  unruly 
thieves.  He  ai^ues  that  William  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  design : 
that  is  a  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  he 
may  or  may  not  be  mistaken.  But  he 
never  falters  with  right  or  wrong  in  the 
attempt  to  blind  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  deed;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce as  a  grave  crime  the  forgiveness 
which  William,  upon  this  as  on  another 
great  occasion,  extended  to  his  guilty  ser- 
vants. It  is  thus  that  history  should  be 
written,  if  history  is  to  instruct  and  to 
elevate. 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which 
have  combined  to  render  Lord  JVIacaulay, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  popular  writer  of 
the  (lay,  his  style  is  not  the  least  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  soon  that  style  was  formed,  and  how 
little  it  ever  changed.  His  early  writings, 
indeed,  are,  as  he  himself  admits,  over- 
laid with  a  gaudy  ornament  which  his 
matnre  taste  rejected.  The  ornate  essay 
on  Milton  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
purity  of  the  essay  on  Pitt.  But  the 
DMirked  characteristics  of  the  style — the 
short  sentences,  the  absence  of  pronouns, 
the  use  of  antitheses — remained  always 
the  same.  The  last  of  these  peculiarities 
Has  been  blamed,  as  tending  to  mislead. 
We  question  very  much  whether,  in  the 
hands  of  3facaulay,  it  ever  misled  any 
^y.  Antitheses  are  pernicious,  either 
^hen  they  are  so  forced  as  to  throw  no 
%ht  on  the  subject,  or  when  they  are 
80  broadly  expressed  as  to  convey  an 
erroneous  view.  As  employed  by  Ma- 
caulay, they  are  guarded  from  both  evils. 
He  never  employs  them  vaguely,  from  a 
mere  love  of  balancing  sentences  ;  and  he 
never  fails  so  to  limit  them  as  to  remove 


all  danger  of  their  carrying  the  reader  too 
far.  They  are  useful  as  stimulants.  By 
the  powerful  flow  of  his  narrative,  readera 
are  apt  to  be  boi*ne  along  unthinkingly. 
An  antithesis  occasionally  introduced, 
breaks  the  fascination,  and  rouses  the  at- 
tention which  had  been  charmed  into 
luxurious  rest.  They  are  to  him  what  un- 
couth phraseologies  and  strange  construc- 
tions are  to  Carlyle.  The  use  of  them  is 
undoubtedly  an  artiBce  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
agreeable  artiBce,  and  can  only  mislead 
those  who  are  determined  to  be  misled  in 
order  to  be  censorious.  But  many,  even 
among  warm  admirers,  feel  that  the  style 
is  pitched  in  too  high  a  key.  Majestic  as 
it  is,  it  wants  repose.  The  finest  pas- 
sages, they  say,  lose  much  from  a  want  of 
relief  To  a  certain  extent  the  objection 
is  true.  In  varying  beauty,  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  style  is  not  equal  tp  that  of  Mr. 
Froude,  while  it  is  far  short  of  the  magic 
with  which  Mr.  Newman's  language  rises 
and  £ills,  seemingly  without  effort,  as  if  in 
necessary  harmony  with  the  changing 
theme.  But  in  this  Mr.  Kewman  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  absolutely  unrivalled ; 
and  Mr.  Froude  has  followed,  though  at  a 
distance,  the  steps  of  the  master.  Like 
the  gobliu  page  in  the  Minstrel's  Lay,  he 
has  had  one  hasty  glance  into  the  mystic 
book,  and  learned  some  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  spell.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  compare  Macaulay  with  Gibbon,  the 
result  is  different.  A  volume  of  Gibbon 
positively  fatigues  the  reader;  while  it 
would  take  a  good  many  volumes  of  Ma- 
caulay to  communicate  any  feeling  of 
weariness.  In  this  particular,  Macaulay 
is  to  Gibbon  as  Thucydides  is  to  Tacitus. 
The  historian  of  Greece,  and  the  historian 
of  England,  are  perhaps  deficient  in  the 
art  of  telling  a  simple  story  in  simple 
words;  but  both  have  &r  more  of  this 
art  than  the  historian  of  the  Empire,  or 
the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 

Beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  mer- 
its of  Lord  Macaulay's  style  was  its  clear- 
ness. It  has  all  the  lucidity  of  Paley,  with 
a  brilliancy  which  Paley  never  reached. 
He  can  give  expression  to  exact  thinking, 
or  conduct  subtle  argument  in  a  manner 
as  easy  to  follow  as  the  simplest  narrative. 
In  his  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  review  of  Kanke,  in  his  re- 
futation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church  and 
State  crotchets,  and  in  the  papers  on  the 
Utilitarian  Theory,  there  is  not  a  sen- 
tence hard  to  be  uudei*8tood.    Some  very 
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profound  people  object  to  this,  but  we 
confess  to  a  weakness  for  comprehending 
what  wo  read.  There  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  thought,  and  the  expression 
of  thought.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
thought  should  always  be  obvious  and 
easy,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  expres- 
sion of  it  can  be  too  clear.  There  must 
be  no  obscurity  in  the  medium.  The 
matter  of  the  sentence  may  be  difficult, 
but  that  is  no  reasou  why  the  form  should 
be  slovenly.  No  one,  we  suppose  would 
call  Berkeley  a  shallow  thinker ;  and  yet 
no  thinker  ever  conveyed  his  thoughts 
more  distinctly  to  Ms  readers.  When  any 
writer's  language  becomes  cloudy,  the 
reason  simply  is,  that  the  ideas  of  which 
it  is  the  vehicle  are  vague.  To  attain 
this  clearness,  Lord  Macaulay  docs  not 
discard  ornament,  and  content  himself 
with  inelegant  simplicity.  On  the  con- 
trary, "brilliant"  is  the  epithet  which 
rises  to  the  lips  of  every  one  in  speaking 
of  his  style.  He  presents  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
His  lucid  narrative  contrasts  with  Mr. 
Hallam's  trick  of  hinting  at  a  fact  of  im- 
plying what  he  should  have  clearly  told ; 
his  eloquence  contrasts  with  Mr.  Hallam's 
abrupt  and  austere  judgment ;  his  fer- 
vor contrasts  with  Mr.  Hallam's  total 
want  of  enthusiasm.  In  a  question  of 
popularity,  he  is  to  JVIr.  Hallam  what 
Mr.  Hallam  is  to  Brady  or  Carte.  His 
writings  can  not  fail  to  recall  the  common 
remark,  that  history  is  like  oratory.  That 
poetic  faculty  which  is  the  highest  reach 
of  the  imagination  he  wanted.  Even  the 
viperous  and  stirring  "  Lays"  do  not  es- 
tabKsli  a  claim  to  rank  as  a  poet.  But 
the  imagination  of  the  orator — a  thing 
quite  distinct  fi-om  the  knack  of  the  de- 
bater, and  which  may  be  manifested  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  speaking — was  his  in 
large  measure.  A  like  power,  and  a  great- 
er deficiency,  may  be  remarked  in  Mr. 
Gladstone.  That  gentleman's  want  of 
poetic  feeling,  indeed,  is  so  extreme  as  to 
excite  astonishment.  It  seems  impossible 
in  any  man  of  ordinary  cultivation.  Ma- 
caulay, on  the  other  hand,  approached 
the  heights  of  poetry.  He  could  never 
have  written  those  wonderful  volumes  in 
which  Homer  is  almost  made  prosaic, 
could  never  have  compared  Athene  to  the 
electric  telegraph.  But  the  oratorical 
fervor  of  the  great  speaker  oflen  reminds 
us  of  the  oratorical  fervor  of  the  great 
writer.     No  man  ever  possessed  to  a 


j  greater  degree  than  Lord  Macaulay  the 
real  secret  of  an  orator — the  power  to  en- 
ter into,  and  to  arouse  at  will,  the  emo- 
tions which  sway  masses  of  mankind. 
Rhetorical,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  be  was  not.  The  distinction  is  not 
easy  to  give  exactly;  but  perhaps  we 
may  find  it  in  this,  that  the  strength  of 
the  orator  lies  in  power  and  sincerity ; 
while  the  rhetorician  is  an  artist  only, 
bent  on  temporary  success,  with  or  with- 
out convictions,  as  the  case  may  be.  By 
the  former  spirit  Macaulay  was  always  ac- 
tuated; to  the  latter  he  was  always  a 
stranger.  Some  wonderful  critics  have 
indeed  declared,  that  wanting  heait  him- 
self, he  never  reached  the  hearts  of  others 
— that  he  colored  his  characters  from  a 
mere  love  of  effective  contrasts,  heedless 
of  the  truth  of  his  poitraita.  Astonished 
silence  is  the  only  answer  to  such  criticism 
as  this.  The  heart  of  the  man,  even  in 
the  cool  judgment  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
beats  in  every  sentence  he  has  written. 
He  is  pei*suaded,  some  may  think  too 
firmly  persuaded,  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
views.  His  strong  beliefs,  and  his  warm, 
almost  passionate  expression  of  them, 
have  done  not  a  little  towards  his  unpar- 
alleled popularity.  It  is  by  the  power,  of 
his  enthusiasm  alone  that  rises  almost  into 
the  regions  of  poetry  when  he  tells  of 
Cromwell's  charge  at  Naseby,  or  the  fiiry 
of  the  Huguenots  who  followed  the  white 
plume  at  Ivry. 

We  have  already  compared  Macaulay 
to  Thucydides.  He  resembles  the  Greek 
in  yet  another  point — his  knowledge  of 
what  he  somewhere  calls  the  laws  of 
historical  perspective.  No  historian  can 
be  exhaustive.  He  can  not  tell  the  whole 
truth — he  must  content  himself  with 
conveying  an  impression  of  it.  ^^The 
perfect  historian,"  says  the  essay  on  £Ba- 
tory,  *'*'  is  he  in  whose  work  the  oharae- 
ter  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in 
miniature."  But  to  accomplish  this  re> 
quires  the  utmost  discretion  in  selecting 
leading  points,  and  in  rejecting  what  is 
incidental.  Thucydides  had  this  gift  in 
perfection,  and  Macaulay  does  not  fidl 
short  of  him.  Both  wnters  are  some- 
times minute,  and  sometimes  general. 
Many  things  they  narrate  in  the  follest 
detail,  for  many  others  a  cursory  notioe 
is  sufficient ;  yet  they  are  never  prolix,  and 
never  jejune.  It  is  this  power,  together 
with  a  faculty  of  orderly  arrangement, 
which  makes  Lord  Macaulay's  narrative 
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Uke  such  a  hold  on  the  mind.  His 
changes  of  scene  are  managed  with  such 
method,  that  we  are  never  confused ;  and 
he  assigns  to  each  pait  so  exactly  its  due 
flhare  of  consideration,  that  we  can  not 
fiul  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  propor- 
tions of  the  whole.  All  the  innumerable 
(OQches  which  give  reality  never  bewilder, 
never  obscure  the  clearness  and  consecu- 
tivencss  of  the  record. 

An  historian,  to  be  really  great,  must 
possess  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
dramatist.      The    highest    condition    of 
genius — the    creative    faculty — ^may    be 
wanting.     But  although  he  need  not  cre- 
ate, he  most  be  endowed  with  that  second- 
ary power  of  the  imagination,  which  dis- 
poses and  arranges  existing  materials  so 
as  to  animate  them  with  life.     ^^  It  would 
be  a  great  thing,"  wrote  Niebuhr,  "  if  I 
could  make  the  Romans  stand  before  my 
readers,  distinct,  intelligible,  familiar  as 
ootemporaries,  living  and  moving."   What 
Kiebuhr  longed  to  do,  Macaulay  has  been 
able  to  accomplish.    His  characters  live 
and  move  before  us.    His  earliest  writings 
show  a  constant  endeavor  to  realize  and 
to  represent  the  scenes  and  the  actors  of 
other  times.     In  the  fragment  of  a  Roman 
tale,  and  the  dialogue  between  Milton 
and  Cowley,  we  have  the  first  fflimpses 
of  that  power  which  drew  the  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  "  club"  in  the  essay  on  John- 
100,  and  which  has  given  to  these  four 
volumes  of  history  an  interest   surpass- 
ing all  but  the  most  perfect  triumphs  of 
dramatic  art.     Not  a  few  worthy  people, 
indeed,  regard  this  interest  with  a  vague 
alarm.    They  consider  it,  as  Plato  long 
ago  considered  the  fact,  ^^  as  something 
sweet,  and  wonderful,  and  divine ;"  but 
they  accord  it  no  hearty  welcome  ;  they 
bad  rather   crown  it   with  a  crown  of 
doubtM  honor  and  send  it  away  into 
another  country.    They  don't  understand 
how  a  history  can  be  as  entertaining  as  a 
novel.    The  phenomenon  is  strange  ;  it 
frightens  them;  and,  not  without  some 
irritation,  they  reject  it  as  an  imposture. 
In  their  judgment,  the  historian,  like  the 
philosopher,  must  have  "the  dry  light, 
oniningled  with  any  tincture  of  the  Sec- 
tions."   He  must  be  a  passionless  machine, 
and  his  production  must  have  the  unex- 
citing  merits  of    an    almanac.      As,   in 
social     intercourse,    many    persons     get 
oredit  for  sincerity  by  being  disagreeable, 
ao,  according  to  this  canon,  history  must 
win  a  reputation  for  trustworthiness  by 


being  dull.  It  is  impossible  to  convince 
any  who  hold  this  belief — whose  requisi- 
tion from  an  historian  is,  stirtout  point  de 
zele.  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  taste,  and  leave  them, 
without  argument,  to  their  preference  of 
the  frigid  virtues  of  Rollin  over  charac- 
ters drawn  with  the  accuracy  of  Claren- 
don, and  sustained  with  a  force  and  con- 
sistency not  unworthy  of  Scott.  In  this 
respect  Macaulay  has  rivalled  Tacitus. 
The  portrait  of  William  is  deserving  to 
be  placed  beside  the  portrait  of  Tiberius. 
These  historians  possessed  the  power  of 
giving  individuality  to  their  characters  in 
a  manner  only  surpassed  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  fiction. 

It  has  been  urged  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  this  attraction  is  obtsnned  by 
violations  of  human  nature — that,  in  or- 
der to  secure  it,  contrasts  are  worked  out 
with  a  sharpness  which  results  in  the  de- 
lineations not  of  possible  human  beings, 
but  of  grotesque  and  unnatural  monsters. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  inconsis- 
tencies in  men's  characters  transcend  be- 
lief. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  accused 
of  exceeding  probability  in  his  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  Buckingham  the  original  of 
Zimri.  But  has  Macaulay  exceeded  it  in 
the  instances  most  commonly  brought 
against  him — Bacon  and  Marlborough? 
The  grounds  of  the  charge  are  curious. 
Because  Marlborough  married  a  woman 
without  money,  therefore  he  was  not 
avaricious;  because  he  always  loved  his 
wife,  therefore  he  was  not  cold-hearted. 
As  if  conflict  of  passions  was  a  thing  un- 
known ;  as  if  calm  and  unimpassionable 
natures  were  not  the  chosen  abiding- 
places  of  one  enduring  emotion.  Again, 
because  a  knot  of  young  gentlemen  at 
Cambridge,  never  much  exposed  to  the 
seductions  of  place  and  power,  have  found 
intellectual  culture  strengthen  their  unas- 
sailed  virtue,  therefore  Bacon,  in  his  eager 
quest  after  the  world's  prizes,  could  never 
have  deserted  £ssex  or  fawned  on  Buck- 
ingham. As  if  the  long  history  of  human 
frailty  had  never  been  written — as  if  temp- 
tation had  never  lured  men  from  recti- 
tude— ^as  if  intellect  had  never  stooped  to 
sin. 

Such  criticism  refuses  to  see  any  incon- 
gruities, will  not  allow  of  their  existence. 
It  prefers  writers  like  the  later  classical 
historians,  whose  characters  are  imper- 
sonations of  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  act- 
ing always  after  their  kind.     It  argues 
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after  the  fiishiou  of  the  gentle  Cowper, 
who  never  would  believe  that  Hastuigs 
had  hanged  Nnncoinar,  because  Hastings 
had  been  a  good-natured  boy  at  West- 
minster. But,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  on 
a  total  mistake.  Wc  can  not  arrive,  aa  it 
were,  at  the  centers  of  men's  dispositions, 
from  which  all  their  thoughts  and  actions 
will  radiate  naturally.  Charactens  are  not 
circles.  It  Is  not  thus  that  the  great 
masters  have  portrayed  human  nature. 
Shakspeare's  men  and  women  do  not  act 
in  unvarying  obedience  to  any  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  they  abound  in  inconsistencies,  such 
as  the  existence  of  a  love  for  Ophelia  in 
the  heart  of  the  depraved  and  guilty 
queen.  If  this  be  true  in  the  woiTd  of 
fiction,  it  is  much  more  true  in  the  world 
of  reality.  For  the  best  artists  obey  a 
canon  of  propriety  which  forbids  them  to 
run  into  extremes.  Inconsistencies  and 
inconeruities  they  indeed  give  us ;  but 
lest  they  shock  by  a  too  great  improba- 
bility, they  soften  what  they  know  to  ex- 
ist. They  wisely  avoid  what  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  seem  unnatural,  though 
they  may  be  persuaded  of  its  truth,  as  the 
discreet  painter  does  not  seek  to  represent 
startling  and  uncommon  eftects  of  sea  or 
sky,  even  such  as  he  may  have  lumself  be- 
held. Xo  such  privilege  is  accorded  to 
the  historian.  He  may  not  select  or  tone 
down.  He  is  but  a  copyist,  and  must  re- 
present faithfully  whatever  nature  brings 
before  him.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
make  nature  natural — to  reconcile  what 
is  with  our  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Hence  his  representations  are  often 
strange  and  inexplicable.  After  all  that 
h:is  been  written,  even  by  such  a  thinker 
as  Carlyle,  can  any  one  say  that  he  com- 
prehends men  like  Mahomet  or  Crom- 
well ?  The  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tious of  their  lives  lie  before  us ;  but  we 
cjin  not,  save  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
fancy,  ascribe  them  to  a  common  origin. 
Tbey  are  to  us  enigmas ;  probably  they 
were  enigmas  to  themselves.  To  go  no 
further  than  the  pages  before  us,  can  any 
thin<;  be  conceived  more  unaccountable 
than  the  proceedings  of  Rochester  in  the 
intrigue  which  dismissed  Catherine  Sed- 
ley  from  the  palace  ?  We  have  a  states- 
man who,  in  addition  to  the  vices  of 
drinking  and  swearing,  approves  himself 
an  adept  in  the  part  of  a  procurer,  and 
who  employs  the  agency  of  his  own  wife 
in  order  to  divert  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
queen  in  the  direction  of  an  innocent 


lady.  Yet  this  very  man,  in  the  midst  of 
such  an  intrigue,  retires  to  bis  closet  and 
composes  a  religious  meditation  so  fer- 
vent and  so  devout  that  it  would  not 
have  misbecome  the  lips  of  Ken.  Hy- 
pocrisy can  not  be  imputed,  for  his 
prayers  and  his  penitence  were  offered  up 
in  secret,  and  were  known  to  no  man  tiU 
the  grave  had  closed  over  him  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  historian  may  well 
add,  "  So  much  is  history  stranger'  than 
fiction;  and  so  true  it  is,  that  nature  has 
caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitato,** 
Attempts  to  explain  such  things  are  vain. 
Man^s  analysis,  like  the  syllogism,  is  all 
unequal  to  the  subtlety  of  nature. 

If,  going  beyond  the  four  volumes  of 
the  history,  we  take  the  series  of  his- 
torical essays  into  conuderation,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  justified  in  calling  Lord 
Macaulay  an  historian  of  England  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  Of  the  feudal  days,  in- 
deed, he  tells  us  little;  but  in  his  half 
dozen  essays  he  has  so  illustrated  critical 
penods  of  our  history  as  to  convey  gene- 
ral  views  of  surpnsing  accuracy.  Anj 
diligent  student  of  those  papers,  and  of 
the  history,  will  have  no  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  at  least  the  later  acts  of  that 
great  drama,  the  growth  of  the  English 
Constitution.  He  will  be  able  to  give  no 
superficial  answer  to  the  question.  What 
has  made  England  what  England  is?  how 
comes  it  that  her  destinies  have  been  80 
inmieasurably  happier  than  those  of  na* 
tions  whose  political  condition  she  at  no 
verv  distant  date  nearlv  resembled  ?  how 
has  it  been  her  lot  alone  to  ^^  combine, 
beyond  all  example  and  all  hope,  the 
blessings  of  liberty  with  the  blessmgs  of 
order,"  escaping  monarchical  tyranny  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  not  less  oppressive 
tyranny  of  democracy  on  the  other  f 
Such  an  inquiry  must  be  interesting  to 
students  of  all  countries,  and  assuredly 
none  can  be  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
Englishmen.  There  are  many  now-a-days 
who,  imagining  themselves  wiser  than 
their  neighbors,  deem  such  matters  of 
small  account,  and  look  down  on  them  as 
surface  questions.  To  such  shallow  think- 
ers the  invigorating  influences  of  an  hon- 
est patriotism  must  be  ever  unknown. 
They  affect  to  despise  the  noble  science  of 
patriotism ;  they  merely  show  that  they 
can  not  understand  it.  If  they  would  use 
their  eyes  and  look  on  what  the  nations 
are  even  now  enduring  all  around  them, 
they  might  learn  to  appreciate  more  justly 
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what  we  owe  to  the  founders  of  English 
fiberty.     "Laws  themselves,**  says  Car- 
Ijle  tnily  enough,  "political  institutions, 
are  not  our  life ;  but  only  the  house  in 
which  our  life  is  led ;  nay,  but  the  bare 
walla  of   the    house."     Yet    surely  the 
house  is  somewhat ;  and  we  do  well  to 
take  good  heed  that  the  walls  be  strong. 
If  the  tenement  is  insecure,  the  life  which 
it  shelters  will  be  uncertain  and  full  of 
danger.     A  tree  constitution  is  not  vahia- 
ble  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the  secunty, 
the  peace,  the  justice,  and  the  individual 
happiness  which  only  a  free  constitution 
otn  guarantee;  and  for  the  knowledge, 
the  industry,  and  the  elegant  cultivation 
which  a  free  constitution  can  best  foster. 
To  learn  how  this  priceless  possession  has 
been  acquired,  is  the  surest  way  to  learn 
how  it  may  be  preserved.     "  To  us,"  says 
the  historian,  "nothing  is  so  interesting 
and  delightful  as  to  contemplate  the  steps 
by  which  the  England  of  the  Domesday 
Dooky  the  England  of  the  Curfew  and  the 
Forest  Lnws,  the  England  of  crusaders, 
monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs,  out- 
laws, became    the    England    which    we 
know  and  love,  the  classic  ground  of 
liberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of  all 
knowledge,  the  mart  of  all  trade.     .     .     . 
The  history  of  England  is  the  history  of 
this  great  change  in  the  moral,  intellect- 
mi,  and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  oor  own  island."    We  never  could  un- 
sUnd  how  the  author  who  could  thus  feel 
aod  thus  write  should  have  been  so  bit- 
terly disliked  by  conservatives.     Surely 
no  history,  as  a  whole,  was  ever  conceived 
in  a  raore  truly  conservative  spirit.      We 
would  put  Macaulay  into  the  hands  of 
erery  one  whom  we  desired  to  educate  in 
a  healthy  pride  of  race.     No  writer  ever 
tanght  more  plainly  that  important  though 
Wd  lesson,  the  rational  and  equitable  re- 
lation of  the  various  classes  of  society  to- 
wards each  other ;  ever  inculcated  more 
strongly  an  intelligent  love  of  country,  an 
enlightened  understanding  of  the  political 
privileges  we  enjoy.     No  man  ever  obey- 
^  better  the  injunction  of  the  poet : 

''LoTe  thou  thy  land  with  lovo  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past** 

^He  loved  England  as  an  Athenian 
loved  the  city  of  the  violet  crown,  as  a 
Roman  loved  the  city  of  the  seven  hills." 
He  seems  to  cherish  the  devotion  of  a  sol- 
dier for  the  emblem  of  his  country's  great- 
oen: 


"The  glorious  sempeb  badbm;  the  banner 
our  pride." 

His  heart  is  stirred  when  he  but  alludes 
to  the  grand  or  pathetic  scenes  in  English 
story-H^lizabeth  at  "Hlbury,  the  agony 
and  relief  of  Derry  ;  the  dying  prayer  of 
Sydney,  RusselPs  last  parting  from  his 
wife;  and  we,  do  not  we  thrill  with  a 
proud  emotion  as  we  read  ?  If  English- 
men would  have  their  patriotism  deeply 
rooted ;  if  they  would  be  made  assured 
that  the  history  of  their  own  land  is  rich 
in  nobler  associations,  and  bright  with  the 
light  of  purer  virtue,  than  the  vaunted  re- 
cords of  Greece  or  Rome ;  if  they  would 
learn  reverence  for  the  laws  which  have 
been  handed  down,  would  acquire  firm- 
ness to  preserve,  or  "  patient  force"  to 
change  them,  let  them  study  every  frag- 
ment which  has  been  left  by  the  most  fer- 
vent annalist  of  England.  And,  as  he 
gloried  in  his  country's  past,  so  he  was 
pleased  with  her  present,  and  hopeful  of 
ner  future.  The  tendency  of  our  popular 
writers  is  rather  the  other  way.  There 
are  among  us  many  prophets  of  evil,  of 
whom  the  foremost  is  Mr,  Carlyle.  To 
him,  as  to  Heinrich  Heine,  "  every  thing 
seems  pushed  uneven."  His  eyes  ai*c 
sick  for  the  sight  which  they  see.  When 
he  looks  abroad,  he  beholds  not  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  nation ;  but  every  where 
folly,  mammon-worship,  and  misery — an 
aristocracy  which  can  not  lead,  a  grub- 
bing middle-class,  a  depressed  and  de- 
graded people  under  all.  Lesser  lights 
cant  like  their  leader,  though  in  feebler 
tones.  . 

In  a  late  number  of  MacmiUari*s  Mag- 
azincy  Mr.  Maurice  tells  his  readers  to 
discard  the  cheerfulness  of  Macaulay,  ex- 
horting them  "  not  to  affect  content  with 
all  around  them,  for  they  feel  discontent." 
Surely  this  is  to  be  sad  from  mere  wan- 
tonness.   It  is  true,  of  course,  that 

**  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not*' 

But  is  this  more  true  of  us  than  it  would 
have  been  of  all  generations  of  men  who 
have  passed  away,  than  it  will  be  of  all 

fenerations  of  men  who  are  to  come? 
he  admonition  to  '^  clear  the  mind  of 
cant"  might  be  well  retorted.  A  close 
companion  to  this  mourning  over  the  pre- 
sent is  the  habit  of  triumphing  in  some 
fancied  past,  which  the  Times  has  happily 
called  *^  the  higfa-flying  style  of  writing 
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history."     Certain  writers  have  a  favorite 
period,  during  which  all  men  were  of  a 
loftier  stature  than  common,  or,  to  use  the 
approved  expression,  "  walked  in  the  light 
of  an  idea."     Spanish  galleons  were  plun- 
dercd  only  from  hatred  of  the  Spanish  re- 
ligion ;  Elizabeth  was  approached  with  a 
servility  and  adulation  which  would  have 
revolted  Louis  XIV.,  solely  because  she 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  pious   sailors  and 
courtiers  are  duly  exalted  above  the  men 
of  our  degenerate  days.     Lord  Macaulay 
has  avoided  these  kindred  errors.     He  can 
appreciate  past  times  without  disparaging 
his   own.     He   can   reverence   Hampden 
and  Somers  without  sneering  at  Fox  or 
Grey;  he  does  not  see  that  the  nobles 
who  deserted  Caroline  of  Brunswick  at 
the  bidding  of  George  IV.  were  more 
servile  than  the  nobles  who  found  Anne 
Boleyn  guilty,  and  who  voted  for  cutting 
off  Cromwell's  head  without  a  trial,  at  the 
bidding  of  Henry  ;  nor  can  he  understand 
how  men   who   were   half-way  between 
Protestant  and  Papist  under  Henry,  good 
Catholics  under  Mary,  and  good  Protest- 
ants under  Elizabeth,  were  more  actuated 
by  zeal  for  religion   than   a  generation  ! 
which  has  sent  missionaries  over  all  the 
world,  and  which  has  raised  self-support- 
ing churches  in  greater  numbers  than  the 
numbers  of  the  Establishment.     Thinking 
thus  of  his  own  day,  he  contemplated  the 
future  with   a  rational    hope.     He   had 
passed  through  times  which  were  not  al- 
ways times  of  pleasantness;  he  had  shared 
ill  stmggles  which  were  no  child's  play ; 
yet  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
England.     He  has  told  us  the  grounds  of 
this  faith  in  his  noble  address  at  Glasgow : 
"  Ever  since  I  began  to  make  observations 
on  the  state  of  my  country,  I  have  been 
seeing  nothing  but  growth,  and  hearing 
of  nothing  but  decay."    In  the  annals  of 
England  he  read  a  long  story  of  advance 
and  improvement,  and  he  never  discover- 
ed anv  reason  to  believe  that  the  advance 
would  be  soon  arrested, — that  the  im- 
provement would  speedily  cease.     The 
Xew  Zealander  may  come  at  last ;  but  his 
celebrated  sketch  will  not  be  taken  at  an 
early  date.      We  prefer,  we   own,  the 
hopeful  creed.    Indeed,  we  confess  to  re- 
garding with  peculiar  aversion  these  un- 
explained denunciations  of  our  present 
condition.      They  owe,  too  frequently, 
their  warmth,  if  not  their  origin,  to  an 
agreeable  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 


nunciator, that  his  deeper  insight  proTM 
him  wiser  and  better  than  his  fellows. 
They  can  do  no  possible  good,  for  they 
are  never  so  definite  as  to  instruct.  If  we 
must  rail  at  the  world,  let  us  do  so,  with 
Jacques,  in  good  set  terms — in  language 
which  can  be  understood.  Till  these 
dwellers  in  gloom  tell  us  distinctly  what 
is  wrong  and  how  to  mend  it,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  consider  cheerful  confidence 
quite  as  rational  as  vague  alarm,  and  a 
great  deal  more  pleasant. 

As  a  writer  of  history.  Lord  Macaulay 
possessed  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  be  had  lived  history.    Familiarity 
with  the    conduct  of  afiairs   imparts  a 
great  power   in   the  narration  of  thenu 
Macaulay,  indeed,  never  scaled  the  top- 
most heights  of  Olympus ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  claims  of  a  second-rate  Ca* 
binet  ofiice  should  have  hindered  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  his  life.   But  though 
we  may  regret  the  years  devoted  to  such 
duties  as  the  duties  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  we  can  not  regret  any  time  spent 
in  Parliament,  or  in  intercourse  with  lead- 
ing statesmen.    The  greatest  historians  of 
antiquity  were  conversant  with  the  politi- 
cal world.    The  most  brilliant  historians 
of  France  owe  much  of  their  attractive- 
ness to  the  same  cause.    The  want  of  this 
advantage  gives  a  doadness  to  the  most 
profound  historians  of  Germany.    Gibbon 
tells  us  that  the  ^^  eight  years  he  sat  in 
Parliament  were  a  school  of  civil  prudence, 
the  first  and  most  essential  virtue  of  an 
historian."    In  the  fragments  of  Fox  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  questions  of  state 
policy  are  handled  with  an  ease  and  free- 
dom for  which  we  look  vainly  in  the  pages 
of  Lingard  or  Hume.    Mr.  Grote's  unsuc- 
cessful endeavors  to  bestow  the  ballot  on 
the  people  of  England  brought  him  a  val- 
uable if  indirect  return  when  he  came  to 
discuss  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes.     It  is 
not  good  that  men  who  aspire  to  treat 
themes  of  great  concernment  should  live 
apart  from  the  spheres  in  it.    Such  themes 
are  agitated,  estranged  within  a  little  cir- 
cle of  admirers.    Some  acquaintance  with 
public  life  might  have  shaken  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  preference  for  despotic  rule ;  a  little 
experience  in  drawing  up  statutes  mi^t 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Fronde's  belief  in  the 
reliabilility  of  preambles  as  historical  au- 
thorities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  little  Lord 
Macaiday's  opinions  varied  throughout 
life.    Even  his  judgments  of  character 
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remaned  nnaltered.     The  Bunyan  and 
tbe  Johnson   of  1830  reappear  without 
diange  in  the  Encyclopaedia  essays   of 
1854-56.     On  disputed  points  of  English 
history,  on  great  questions  of  govern- 
ment, tbe  same  uniformity  is  preserved, 
Ab  youth  did  not  hurry  him  into  ex- 
tremes, so  age  did  not  frighten  liim  into 
ruction.    In  the  dialogue  between  Mil- 
toD  and  Cowley  we  have  the  same  esti- 
mate of  the  great  rebellion,  and  the  actors 
m  it,  as  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
History.     The  solution  of  the  franchise 
Acuity  proposed  in  the  review  of  Mit- 
furd's  Greece  is  maintained  in  the  arti- 
cles on  the  Utilarian  Controversy,  and 
was  expressed  at  the  very  last  in  tbe  cele- 
brated letter  on  the  character  of  JcfTer- 
900.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  opinions, 
though  formed  early,  show  any  traces  of 
bebg  formed  hastily.    The  rij?ht  of  the 
people  to  the  franchise  has  of  late  been 
roach  debated;  but  we  have  improved 
nothing  upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  community  should  be  en- 
tmsted  only  to  the  educated  and  enlight- 
eoed  portion  of  it.   From  that  doctrine  may 
oar  statesmen  never  swerve,  either  from 
a  restless  craving  for  self-advancement,  or 
from  an  abject  deference  to  the  passions 
of  tbe  crowd.    That  great  party  to  which 
Macaulay  on  "his  entrance  into  life  elected 
to  belong,  commanded  his  adherence  till 
the  close.    If  there  be  any  prudence  in 
moderation,  if  there  be  any  wisdom  in 
timely  reform,  if  veneration  for  the  past 
bas  any  beauty,  if  a  true  understanding  of 
tbe  present  affords  any  safety,  if,  in  a 
word,  there  be  any  glory  in  Whiggery, 
^lacaolay  was  tbe  man  to  set  it  K>rth. 
His  historical  mind  was  naturally  attached 
to  that  political  creed  which  alone  can  trace 
its  his  historical  development,  which  alone 
cao  boast  great  historical  associations.   He 
was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  thor- 
ough party  man.    He  understood,  what 
now-a-days  so  few  appear  to  understand, 
that  a  member  of  a  representative  body 
iQQBt  often  yield   on  some   point  to  the 
opioions  of  the  majority  of  those  with 
whom  he  generally  agrees,  if  government 
^  to  be  carried  on  at  all.    He  never  con- 
B^Qted  to  sacrifice  what  he  considered  a 
^tal  question ;   but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  knew  that  capricious  isolation  is  not 
statesmanship.    His  life  was  a  protest, 
^d  his   writings    abound    in   warnings 
^gabst  that  vain  love  of  independent  ac- 
tion which  afflicts  a  country  with  a  suc- 


cession of  feeble  administrations,  and 
which  brings  about  a  state  of  confusion 
and  weakness,  such  as  no  lover  of  rep- 
resentative institutions  can  contemplate 
without  anxiety.  He  was  tbe  last  of  a 
long  series  of  eminent  Englishmen,  in- 
cluding such  names  as  the  names  of  Addi- 
son, Burke,  and  Mackintosh,  whose  alle- 
giance has  been  the  chiefest  honor  of  the 
Whig  party,  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  public  life,  but  have  rendered  to 
their  country,  and  to  mankind,  services 
far  more  valuable  and  more  enduring  by 
the  labors  of  their  retirement. 

It  has  oflen  been  remarked  that  no 
great  power  of  humor,  or  play  of  irony 
can  be  discovered  in  Macaulay's  writings. 
His  wit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  brilliant ; 
and  of  tbe  sarcastic  tone  he  was  a  master. 
There  is  considerable  fun  in  the  remarks 
on  Dr.  Nares'  Life  of  Burleigh,  and  in 
the  allusions  to  ^^  the  Sweet  Queen "  in 
the  article  on  Madame  I>Arblay.  The 
reviews  of  Montgomery's  poems,  and 
of  Croker's  edition  of  Johnson,  could 
hardly  have  been  more  biting ;  and  for  a 
combination  of  sarcasm  and  ci-ushing  in- 
vective, we  hardl V  know  where  the  sketch 
of  Barere  can  find  a  parallel.  But  he  was 
not  a  humorist.  On  this  subject  a  great 
deaj  of  cant  is  talked  now-a-days.  ^^A 
man's  humor,''  says  the  author  of  Friends 
in  Council^  ^^  is  the  deepest  part  of  his 
nature."  This  saying,  like  most  sayings 
which  strive  to  be  very  fine,  may  be  true 
or  false  according  as  it  is  explained.  If  it 
mean  that  the  humor  of  a  character  shows 
much  of  the  real  nature  of  that  character, 
that  a  universal  play  of  ^^  any  man  in  his 
own  humor  "  would  tell  us  not  a  little  of 
men's  dispositions,  then  it  may  be  true. 
But,  if  it  mean  that  a  man  of  humors  is 
a  deeper  or  a  clearer  thinker  than  a 
man  without  them,  we  suspect  it  is  false. 
A  humorist  sees,  perhaps,  more  than 
other  people,  but  he  does  not  see  with 
greater  distinctness  or  greater  truth. 
Humor  is  like  the  ointment  of  the  dervise 
in  the  Eastern  tale ;  if  partially  applied, 
it  reveals  many  hidden  treasures ;  but  if 
it  cover  both  eyes,  the  whole  mental 
vision  is  darkened.  Men  ardent  in  the 
search  of  truth  are  impatient  of  its  whims 
and  vagaries.  With  regard  to  irony  the 
case  is  much  the  same.  As  an  intelleotn- 
al  art,  irony  is  a  sort  of  yielding  in  order 
to  gain  at  last — valuable  as  a  weapon  of 
controversy,  of  no  avail  in  the  discovery 
of  truth.    Even  as  wielded  by  its  great- 
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est  master,  it  affords  a  victory  over  an 
opponent,  but  it  does  not  advance  an  in- 
vestigation. In  those  dialogues  in  which 
Socrates  employs  it  most,  nothing  strikes 
the  reader  so  forcibly  as  the  reflection  that 
no  progress  is  ever  made.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely when  Socrates  desires  to  make  pro- 
gress, to  teach  something  real,  to  inculcate 
s<»me  great  lesson,  that  the  ironical  tone 
disappears.  It  then  gives  place  to  eaiTiest 
reasonings,  or  to  the  sublimity  of  his  gor- 
geous myths.  As  a  habit  of  the  moral  na- 
ture, irony  is  even  more  questionable.  It 
is  often  an  affectation ;  and  even  when 
unconscious  and  sincere,  it  repels  the 
generality.  Plain  men  regard  it  as  an 
impertinence;  zealous  men  regard  it  as  an 
unwarrantable  concealment,  or  as  a  cow- 
ardly reluctance  to  meet  questions  fairly. 
For  an  historian,  especially,  in  whom  sim- 
plicity of  view  is  essential,  humor  and 
irony  alike  are  dangerous  and  misleading 
gills.  They  may  impart  a  charm,  but  it 
IS  a  charm  which  will  lure  astray.  An 
ingenious  critic  in  the  Saturday  Heview 
has  summed  up  Lord  Macaulay's  imper- 
fections by  saying,  that  he  wanted  "  the 
fitful,  reserved,  and  haughty  temperament 
which  characterizes  the  highest  order  of 
genius."  A  more  absurd  sentence  was 
never  written.  Every  one  of  the  quali- 
ties here  so  placidly  ascribed  to  the  high- 
est natures  is  a  weakness.  Fitfulness 
marks  a  want  of  strength  and  a  want  of 
balance ;  reserve  arises  from  a  fear  lest 
frankness  should  betray  deficiencies ;  and 
haughtiness  is  a  sign  simply  of  a  very  un- 
amiable  feeling  of  superiority  to  others, 
often  cherished  by  merely  clever  men, 
but  to  which  genius  is  uniformly  a  stran- 
ger. We  can  readily  believe  that  these 
unpleasant  qualities  characterize  the  high- 
est as  well  as  the  lowest  order  of  Saturday 
Reviewers ;  but  we  shall  be  slow  to  think 
that  they  existed  in  "  my  gentle  Shaks- 
peare,"  or  that  they  marred  the  manli- 
ness of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  They  are  to 
be  found  only  in  second-rate  men  who 
wish  to  be  esteemed  geniuses,  and  when 
so  found,  are  very  heartily  and  very  just- 
ly disliked  by  all  mortals. 

Some  historians,  aware  that  great  things 
have  been  done  in  their  own  day,  write  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  known.  Among 
the  historians  of  the  past,  some  write  be- 
cause they  are  possessed  by  an  idea  which 
they  long  to  enforce,  as  Hume  by  his 
love  for  the  Stuarts,  Thierry  by  his  theo- 
ries of  race.    Others,  again,  conscious  of 


literary  power,  devote  that  power  to  Iu«s- 
tory  because  history  is  a  popular  study, 
and  elect  to  write  of  a  period  because  that 
period  seems  picturesque,  to  celebrate  a 
character  because  that  character  seems 
imposing.  Possibly  the  period  they  de- 
termine upon  may  be  unsuited  to  their 
powers ;  tne  character  they  would  exalt 
may  be  unworthy  ;  but  their  choice  is 
made,  and  by  that  choice  they  mnst 
abide.  Possibly  experience  may  show 
that  they  have  no  aptitude  for  historical 
investigation,  no  faculty  of  discerning 
character,  no  power  of  weighing  evidence ; 
but  the  discovery  (iomes  too  late,  and 
these  defects  are  supplied  by  wayward 
opinions  and  arbitrary  judgments.  To 
such  an  origin  we  may,  without  unfairness, 
ascribe  the  "  historic  fancies  "  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  and  Mr.  Froude.  But  the  true  his- 
torian of  past  times  is  he  who  selects  some 
epoch  because  long  familiarity  has  made 
that  epoch  present  to  him  as  his  own.  He 
does  not  read  that  he  may  write ;  he  writes 
because  he  has  read.  So  only  will  he  be 
able  to  rival  the  excellencies  of  an  histo- 
rian who  writes  of  his  own  times.  Study 
will  have  given  almost  as  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject ;  and  his  narra- 
tive will  therefore  be  almost  as  vivid  and 
as  truthful.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
knowledge  forced  authorship  on  Gibbon. 
He  had  been  long  conversant  with  his 
great  theme  before.  ^^At  Rome,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  mujdng 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing 
the  decline  and  fdl  of  the  city  first  started 
to  my  mind."  So  too  the  history  of  ISng- 
land  was  no  novel  subject  to  Macaulay. 
It  had  been  his  favorite  study  from  boy- 
hood. The  torment  devised  for  him  by 
Sydney  Smith  was,  that  he  shonld  con- 
stantly hear  people  making  fidse  state- 
ments about  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
without  being  able  to  set  them  right. 
Much  as  he  knew  about  many  things,  be 
knew  most,  and  cared  most,  about  the 
annals  of  his  country.  We  may  learn 
some  day  when  the  idea  of  writing  them 
first  took  possession  of  his  mind.  Unhap- 
pily, though  we  may  have  a  companion  to 
the  scene  at  Rome,  we  shall  never  liave  a 
companion  to  that  passage  in  which  Gib- 
bon describes  a  yet  happier  moment  of 
his  life,  when,  "on  the  day,  or  rather 
night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  I  wrote 
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the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer- 
boose  in  mj  garden."  The  ^^establish- 
meot  of  fame,"  has  been  indeed  accom- 
plished even  by  the  fragment;  but  we 
We  had  a  painful  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  reflection  which  spread  ^'  a  sober 
melancholy  "  over  the  mind  of  Gibbon — 
the  reflection  that  ^^  whatsoever  might  be 
the  future  date  of  the  history,  the  life  of 
the  historian  must  be  short  and  pro> 
carious." 

In  spite  of  the  incompleteness  of  his 
vork,  the  name  of  Macaulay  will  have  no 
lowly  place  even  in  the  long  roll  of  Eng- 
lish worthies.     His  labors  in  literature 


have  done  more  to  spread  abroad  a  true 
understanding  of  English  history  than 
those  of  any  English  writer,  and  his  con- 
duct in  political  life  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  the  most  upright  of  English 
statesmen.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  another  such  historian  will  ap- 
pear to  tell  of  the  past  greatness  of  Eng- 
land; but  we  may  surely  entertain  the 
expectation,  that  the  men  to  whom  Eng- 
land's future  may  be  confided  in  times  of 
trouble  will  have  something  of  the  mas- 
culine sense,  the  lofly  love  of  truth,  the 
unswerving  adherence  to  principle,  which 
ennobled  me  nature  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
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The  conservative  properties  of  snow 
and  ice,  indeed,  are  well  known.  Were 
it  not  for  the  mechanical  violence  to 
which  a  body  is  exposed  when  it  is  en- 
tangled in  a  glacier,  the  corpses  of  those 
who  meet  with  an  untimely  death  in  the 
crevasses  would  be  carried  down  without 
seeing  coiTuption  until  they  were  cast  up 
on  the  surface,  or  discharged  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  frozen  flood.  Probably 
the  forms  of  the  unhappy  men  who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Ham  el  in  his  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  who  were  overwhelmed 
in  a  great  cicfl,  will  lie  there  for  centuries 
without  the  least  approach  to  putrefaction, 
their  faces  being  as  placid,  and  their  flesh 
as  unchanged,  as  if  their  last  earthly 
sleep  was  still  unbroken. 

The  "  Monlins"  constitute  another, 
though  a  much  rarer  species  of  aperture. 
They  are  shafts  sunk  into  the  ice  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  as  if  to  receive  the  su- 
perficial dramage  of  the  glacier ;  for  the 
little  rills  which  flow  over  the  smoother 
portions,  and  then  combine  into  more 
consequential  streamlets,  at  last  hurl  them- 
selves into  these  pits,  and  make  their  way 
best  they  can  through  the  dreary  en- 
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trails  of  the  structure.  The  noise  thus 
produced  has  been  compared  by  some  to 
the  clack  of  a  mill — hence  the  name  ;  by 
others,  to  the  sound  of  a  prodigious 
organ-pipe.  One  thing  is  particularly 
noticeable.  When  a  moulin  has  once 
been  set  up  in  a  locality,  it  seems  to  ac- 
quire a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the  spot. 
Year  after  year  you  find  it,  to  all  appear- 
ance still  on  the  same  site.    But  smce — 

^*  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day," 

how  can  this  phenomenon  remain  at  an- 
chor as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  icy 
current  ?  The  explanation  is  supposed  to 
be  as  follows :  At  the  place  where  the 
mill  is  established,  some  peculiarity  of 
strain,  due  to  local  causes,  (as,  for  instance, 
a  ridge  in  the  trough,)  produces  a  crack 
in  the  moving  mass.  Into  this  cleft  the 
waters  of  the  surface  rush,  and  speedily 
excavate  a  funnel  of  formidable  bore  and 
profundity.  But  as  the  glacier  proceeds 
on  its  way,  another  portion  of  its  sub- 
stance is  subjected  to  the  precise  influence 
by  which  the  former  was  fractured ;  an- 
other and  a  corresponding  rent  is  there- 
fore made  in  the  ice ;  and  consequently  a 
new  moulin  is  really  set  up  in  the  same 
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region,  whilst  the  old  one  is  abandoned 
and  perhaps  obliterated  by  the  closing  of 
the  orifice  under  heavy  pressure.  Half  a 
dozen  of  these  deserted  pits  have,  in  fact, 
been  obaeiTcd  in  advance  of  the  one 
which  was  doing  duty  for  the  time,  but 
which  was  destined  also  to  be  foi*saken  in 
turn. 

Occasionally,  again,  the  explorer  meets 
with  a  "blower."  His  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  boiler  when  the  engine 
has  finished  its  day's  work,  and  is  lazily 
dischar^g  its  vapor.  On  examining  the 
ice,  he  finds  a  crack,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  from  which  a  cold  blast  is  propel- 
led. The  proceeding  admits  of  easy  solu- 
tion. Air  has  been  carried  down  into  the 
cavities  of  the  ice,  or,  perhaps,  disengaged 
from  the  melting  material,  and  then,  being 
subjected  to  pressure,  is  forced  out  at  the 
first  clink  it  reaches,  as  if  the  glacier 
were  mildly  blowing  off  its  steam. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  gla- 
cial mass  is  its  veined  or  ribboned  appear- 
ance. In  many  places  the  ice  seems  to 
consist  of  alternate  plates  or  bands,  ar- 
ranged in  tolerable  parallelism,  but  readily 
distmguished  by  the  bluish  color  and  com- 
pact texture  of  the  one,  and  the  browner 
aspect  and  more  porous  constitution  of 
the  other.  Seen  in  section,  when  cut  by 
the  walls  of  a  crevasse,  or  when  the  sur- 
face has  been  washed  and  polished  by  the 
waters,  the  material  has  been  compared 
to  the  most  exquisitely  variegated  chalce- 
dony. For  the  most  part  mese  laminie 
are  vertical,  and  descend  to  a  considera- 
ble depth  in  the  glacier.  They  are  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  at  the  sides  of  the 
frozen  stream,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  moraines,  but  are  much  less  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  in  the  central  portions. 
Where  the  surface  is  worn  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  wind  and  water,  the  harder 
plates  stand  out  boldly,  whilst  the  softer 
yield  to  these  abrading  forces.  Furrows 
and  ridges  are  thus  lefk  in  the  ice,  and 
the  light  sand  which  is  then  deposited  in 
the  grooves  renders  the  phenomenon  still 
more  legible,  and  gives  the  surface  a  very 
remarkable  appearance. 

Those  blue- and- white  stripes  have  led 
to  much  discussion.  Not  only  did  they 
raise  an  interesting  question  as  to  their 
origin,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  great  geological 
puzzle,  the  subject  of  stratification.  Some 
persons  assumed  that  the  laminated  ad- 


justment arose  from  the  deposition  at 
layer  after  layer  of  snow  in  the  mountain 
nurseries,  and  their  subsequent  consolida 
tion  into  ice.  But  though  the  nev6  is 
characterized  by  horizontal  bands  or 
strata,  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  how 
these  could  perform  such  somersaults  in 
their  course  that  the  plates  should  beeome 
vertical,  and  an*ange  themselves  in  any' 
thing  like  conformity  with  the  walls  of 
the  glacier.  When,  however.  Professor 
Tyndall,  actuated  bv  malice  prepense 
against  this  theory,  ^philosophical  malice 
we  mean,)  proceedea  to  forage  on  tbe 
Alotsch  glacier,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Furggc  glacier,  at  Mont  Cervin,  for  cases 
in  which  the  veined  structure  and  the 
stratified  structure  should  cross  each 
other  at  an  unfriendly  angle,  and  found 
just  what  he  wanted,  it  was  all  over  with 
the  hypothesis.  We  can  not  well  say 
that  the  plates  of  the  glacier  ice,  and  the 
layers  of  the  n6v6,  are  identical  in  their 
origin,  if  they  may  be  seen  intersecting 
each  other,  instead  of  coifnciding,  as  the 
supposition  requires.  Professor  Forbes, 
to  whose  patient  and  extensive  researches 
the  whole  glacier  family  is  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  the  petting  it  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  philosophers,  seemed  at  first  to 
be  of  opinion  that,  rents  being  made  in 
the  ice  by  reason  of  its  motion,  water  en- 
tered these  crevices  during  summer,  and 
froze  into  hard  blue  laminsB  on  the  advent 
of  winter.  Dispensing  afterwards  with 
the  idea  of  congellation  in  the  fissures,  he 
assumed  that  the  fractured  sides  might 
be  united  by  the  *^  simple  effects  of»  time 
and  cohesion."  To  account  for  this  stme* 
ture  there  are  other  theories — ^theories 
founded  on  the  behavior  of  ripples  in  the 
water,  the  diffcrenti<il  motion  of  the  ioe 
in  various  parts  of  the  glacier  and  so 
forth ;  but  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  refer  to 
Professor  TyndalPs  conclusions.  The  lam- 
inated appearance  is  produced  where  the 
ice  is  subject  to  considerable  pressure.  It 
is  manifested  most  emphatically  where 
that  pressure  is  the  greatest.  It  is  devel- 
opod  in  a  direction  which  is  transverse  to 
the  compressing  power.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  reverse  of  the  force  which  creates  the 
crevasses.  Those  we  have  seen  are  dne 
to  the  oblique  pull  or  tension  whidh  the 
central  parts  of  the  glacier  exercise  upon 
the  slower-paced  particles  at  the  sidesL 
But  these — the  plates  or  veins — ^are  de- 
veloped in  the  frozen  torrent  becaosei 
first,  when  a  substance  has  been  yehe- 
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raently  squeezed,  it  exhibits  planes  of  divi- 
sion perpendicular  to  the  force  ai)plied. 
This  feet  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the 
slate  rocks,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Sharpe  that  the  fossil  shells  were 
invariably  flattened  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  laminae,  if  their  position  coincided 
with  that  direction,  or  crushed  into  con- 
formity, if  it  happened  to  differ.    The 
principle  may  also  be  experimentally  de- 
monstrated.   Professor  Tyndall  has  shown 
tbkt,  by  subjecting  a  lump  of  pure  white 
wax  to  compression,  it  may  be  conveited 
into  a  scries  of  thin  plates,  susceptible  of 
the  cleanest  possible  cleavage.     For  a 
more  homely  illustration,  examine   any 
gpecimen  of  puff  paste,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  consists  of  flakes  or  layers, 
which  may  be  separated  with  the  greatest 
fiicility.    The  stratified  appearance  of  the 
dainty  is,  in  feet,  due  to  the  rolling-pin  of 
the  cook ;  it  did  not  exist    in  the  dough 
before  that  philosophical  instrument  was 
applied.     Eat  the  illustration  when  you 
have  done  with  it.    But,  secondly,  when 
ice  is  brought  under  pressure,  a  portion 
of  the  air  it  contains  is  expelled ;  not  all, 
indeed,  for,  as  the  substance  gives  away 
at  the  weaker  points  only,  spaces  will  re- 
main  where  the  atrial   molecules  must 
continue  to  lurk.    Further,  since  ice  un- 
dergoes partial  liquefaction   when   it  is 
powerfully    squeezed,    watery    intervals 
must  be  fonned,  which  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  escape  of  the  bubbles.    Let  the 
fluid  thus  produced  be  frozen  when  the 
pressure  is  relaxed,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  development  of  compact  blue  veins 
or  layers  in  the  midst  of  the  glacial  mass. 
The  elimination  of  the  atmospheric  parti- 
cles, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  main  fea- 
ttrre  in  the  "  ribboned"  phenomenon.  Nic- 
olet  ascertained  that,  whilst  a  quantity  of 
n^ve  represented  by  500,  contained  32*0 
cubical  centimetres  of  air,  white  ice  yielded 
only  7*05,  and  blue  ice  not  more  than  0*5. 
The  Dirt-bands  constitute  another  inte- 
resting appurtenance  to  certain  glaciers. 
They  were  first  described  by  Professor 
Forbes,  who  observed  them  whilst  taking 
an  afternoon  stroll  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace.     They  looked  like 
ripples  or  wrinkles  travei-sing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  ice- stream,  as  if 
waves  following  each  other  in  concentric 
succession,  at  the  distance  of  some  hun- 
dreds effect,  had  been  suddenly  petrified 
in   their  flow.    Their    convexity,  in  all 


cases,  was  directed  down  the  frozen  river. 
Sixteen  were  counted  at  that  period  by 
the  Professor.  From  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  later,  when  Dr.  Tyndall  haunted  the 
crags  of  the  Montanvert,  the  number  of 
these  bauds  appeared  to  correspond,  pro- 
vided the  glacier  was  scanned  from  exact- 
ly the  same  position.  Yet,  as  the  ice  had 
been  in  incessant  motion  during  the  inter- 
val, it  is  obvious  that  these  curves  of  dirt 
could  not  be  identical  with  the  specimens 
observed  by  the  Edinburgh  savant.  Ttoy 
were  their  successors  merely.  Hence, 
some  cause  must  exist  which  leads  to  the 
systematic  reproduction  of  this  phenome- 
non. What  is  it?  The  explanation  is 
supposed  to  be  this :  The  dirt-bands  are 
only  discernible  in  places  where  the  glacier 
has  passed  down  some  declivity,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  cascade.  Ruptured  in  its 
transit  over  the  brow  of  the  slope,  a  series 
of  hollows  and  ridges  are  produced 
athwart  its  current.  In  the  fissures  thus 
created,  the  dust  and  finer  debris  of  the 
rocks  are  certain  to  lodge,  and  when,  on 
arriving  at  a  less  precipitous  part,  the 
transverse  gaps  begin  to  close,  and  the 
ridges  are  softened  down  by  the  sun  and 
rain,  the  dirt  still  remans  to  mark  the 
spots  where  the  glacier  has  been  torn. 
The  looped  form  afterwards  assumed  is  a 
necessarv  consequence  of  the  superior  ra- 
pidity of  the  inner  parts  of  the  stream. 

Such  being  some  of  the  incidents  of 
motion  in  the  journey  of  a  glacier,  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  theories  of  its  progress.  To  many 
a  savant  this  is  an  extremely  exciting 
theme.  He  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  throws 
himself  in  a  pugnacious  attitude  of  mind 
the  instant  the  topic  is  introduced.  Under 
what  banner  do  you  fight  ?  Saussure  or 
Charpentier,  Forbes  or  Tyndall  ?  Do  you 
believe  in  gravity  or  dilatation — in  the 
viscous  character  of  ice,  or  in  the  healing 
of  its  minutest  ruptures  upon  the  princi- 
ciple  of  regulation?  You  can  not  be  a 
glacialist  without  becoming  the  partisan 
of  some  philosopher,  unless,  indeed,  you 
select  a  more  tempting  expedient,  and 
originate  a  theory  of  your  own. 

The  first  hypothesis  of  any  moment 
was  that  of  De  Saussure.  According  to 
him,  glaciers  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
pressure  of  the  upland  nev6.  They  de- 
scend by  virtue  of  gravity.  The  under 
suriace  is  lubricated  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice  in  contact  with  the  warmer  ground, 
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and  by  the  flow  of  water  which  filters 
throngh  the  mass. 

'*  La  chaleur  de  la  terre  fiiit  fondre  les  neiges 
et  les  glaces  mSme  pendat  les  froids  les  plus 
rigoureux,  lorsque  leur  ^paisseur  est  assez 
grande  pour  preserver  du  froid  cxterieur  les 
fonds  sur  lesquels  elles  reposent  .  .  Presque 
tous  les  glaciers  reposent  sur  des  fonds  inclines ; 
et  tous  ceux  d^une  grandeur  un  peu  considerable 
ont  au-dessous  d'eux.  mdine  en  hiver,  des 
courans  d'eau  qui  coulent  entre  la  glace  et  le 
fond  qui  la  porte.  On  comprend  done  que  ces 
masses  glac^es,  entrainSe  par  la  pente  du  fond 
sur  lequel  eUes  reposent,  d6gagees  par  les  eaux 
de  la  liaison  qu*elles  pourraient  contracter  avec 
ce  mdme  fond,  soule  yees  mdme  quelqucfois  par 
ces  eaux,  doiyent  peu  k  peuglisscr  et  descendre 
en  suivant  la  pente  des  yallees,  ou  des  croupes 
qu'elles  couvrent" 

To  this  theory  there  are  many  serious 
objections.  If  a  glacier  moved  down  a 
smooth  trough  of  uniform  breadth,  in 
which  there  were  no  comers  to  turn  or 
protuberances  to  encounter,  it  might  be 
launched  from  its  mountain  stocks  as  ea- 
sily as  a  British  man-of-war  from  a  Govern- 
ment yard.  Once  set  in  motion,  it  would 
come  rushing  into  the  valley  like  the  tim- 
ber on  the  old  slide  of  Alpnach.  But  its 
bed  is  as  rough  as  the  rocks  can  make  it. 
The  channel  m  which  it  travels  is  sinuous, 
and  studded  with  numerous  obstructions. 
And  where  that  channel  contracts,  as  it 
frequently  does,  the  progress  of  the  ice 
should  be  absolutely  intercepted.  For, 
moving  like  a  rigid  body,  in  which  capa- 
city it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by 
De  Saussure,  there  could  be  no  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  varying  peculiarities 
of  the  mountain  gorges,  any  more  than  a 
new-made  ship  could  De  squeezed  through 
a  passage  smaller  than  itself,  on  its  route 
to  the  waters.  To  this  theory,  however, 
an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. It  was  suggested  that,  when  a 
glacier  found  itself  m  such  a  predicament, 
(or,  indeed,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances where  it  was  necessary  to  account 
for  the  more  rapid  advance  of  the  central 
portions,)  the  ice  gave  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length ;  fissures  parallel  to  the 
sides  were  formed,  and  the  medial  parts 
were  thus  enabled  to  glide  on  promptly, 
whilst  the  lateral  slips  were  left  to  follow 
at  leisure.  Unfortunately  for  this  idea  of 
motion  by  echehnSy  Professor  Forbes  as- 
certained by  experiments  at  Cbamouni, 
that  there  were  no  sudden  dislocations  in 
the  ice — ^no  saUus  of  any  longitudinal  part 


whilst  the  strips  in  its  vicinity  were  at  rest, 
but  a  graduated  advance,  which  indicated 
that  there  was  no  fitful,  jerking  agency  at 
work  in  any  portion  of  the  mass. 

Opposed  to  the  sliding  or  gravitation 
theory  of  De  Saussure,  stands  the  dilatation 
theory  of  Schouehzor  and  De  Gharpentier. 
When  water  freezes,  it  expands.  Iron 
shells  have  been  burst  by  the  power  it 
exerts  during  the  process  of  congelation. 
Let  the  fluid  produced  by  the  thawing 
surface  of  the  glacier  enter  the  minate 
cavities  of  the  structure,  and,  when  solidi- 
fied by  cold,  a  force  of  great  energy  will 
be  developed,  which  ought  to  move  the 
mass  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resis- 
tance. According  to  Agassiz  the  capillary 
vessels,  assumed,  but  never  proved  to 
exist  in  the  ice,  were  the  seats  of  this  vio- 
lent transaction.  But,  plausible  in  look, 
the  theory  was  untenable  in  discussion. 
A  single  difiiculty  may  be  mentioned.  One 
condition,  above  all,  was  indispensable^ — 
you  must  get  your  water  frozen  before 
you  could  expect  your  glacier  to  march, 
just  as  in  a  railway  locomotive  the  liquid 
must  be  boiled  before  the  engine  can  be 
asked  to  stir.  Unluckily,  these  mountain 
structures  happen  to  move  fastest  in  snm- 
mer,  when  the  surface  is  rarely  reduced 
beyond  the  freezing-point,  and  continue 
to  move,  though  much  more  slowly,  in 
winter,  when  the  process  of  congelation 
has  already  been  accomplished.  SesideSi 
whatever  effect  is  due  to  this  cause,  should 
be  expended  upon  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  glacier ;  for  the  temperature  of  the 
interior,  as  shown  by  Agassiz,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  solidify  the  fluid  to  any  depth 
(odd  as  it  may  seem ;)  and  Dr.  Forbes 
found  that,  even  when  the  surfiioe  was 
frozen — when  all  the  little  rivulets  were 
silenced,  and  the  very  ^^ clack"  of  the 
moulins  was  suspended — his  wooden  poles, 
on  penetrating  the  crust  of  ice,  were  wet 
with  the  water  which  lay  underneath. 

But  the  most  noted  of  all  glacier  theo- 
ries is  the  viscous.  Its  championship  must 
have  cost  the  ingenious  Professor  from 
whom  it  emanated  a  world  of  trouble. 
Severely  as  it  has  been  criticised,  however, 
it  rests  upon  a  principle  which  is  admitted 
to  be  indisputable,  namely,  that  a  frosen 
river  conducts  itself  in  many  respects  as  if 
it  were  an  impertect  liqmd  or  a  plastio 
substance  in  motion.  It  flows  after  a 
fashion  of  its  own.  It  adapts  itself  to  the 
geography  of  its  bed.  It  contracts  its 
current  if  the  channel  contracts  its 
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sioDS.    It  spreads  itself  out  into  a  broad 
expanse,  if  the  widening  walU  permit.    It 
divides  into  two  streams,  should  it  meet 
with  any  obstruction  whicli   it   can  not 
readily  surmount.     If  the  slope  is  great, 
it  grdWs  thin,  and  becomes  more  rapid  in 
its  progress ;  if  the  declivity  is  slight,  it 
slackens  in  its  speed,  and  swells  into  a 
tumid,  protuberant  mass.    To  do  this  is 
to  behave  like  a  fluid — stiffly  and  imper- 
fectly, it  is  true — yet  still,  more  like  a 
flaid'than  could  be  expected  from  a  solid 
crystallized  substance  which  can  be  cut 
into  blocks,  built  into  ice-palaces,  used  as 
a  safe  field  for  the  evolutions  of  the  skater, 
or  employed  as  a  firm  pavement  on  which 
fairs  can  be  lield  and  booths  erected.    But, 
because  the  glacier  comports  itself  as  a 
plastic  body  in  some  respects.  Professor 
Forbes  concluded  that  it  was  such  in 
reality.    And  here  lies  the  bone  of  con- 
tration. 

To  illustrate  the  theory,  reference  is 
made  to  some  substance  of  an  admittedly 
viscous  character.     For  example  : 

"  Imagine,"  says  that  philosopher,  **  a  long, 
nnrrow  trough,  or  canal,  stopped  at  both  ends, 
and  filled  to  a  considerable  depth  with  treacle, 
honey,  tar,  or  any  such  viscid  fluid.  Imagine 
one  end  of  the  trough  to  give  way,  the  bottom 
still  remaining  horizontal ;  if  the  friction  of  the 
fluid  against  the  bottom  be  greater  than  the 
friction  against  its  own  particles,  the  upper 
strata  will  roll  over  the  lower  ones  and  protrude 
in  a  convex  slope,  which  will  be  propagated 
badkwards  towards  the  other  or  closed  end  of 
the  trough.  Had  the  matter  been  quite  fluid, 
the  whole  would  have  run  out,  and  spread  itself 
on  a  level;  as  it  is,  it  assumes  precisely  the 
conditions  which  we  suppose  to  exist  in  a 
Racier." 

Now,  ice  is  a  peculiar  material ;  it  has 
its  own  eccentricities  of  character.  When 
subjected  to  pressure,  it  exhibits  certain 
qualities  which  must  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  the  question  of  glacier  mo- 
tion. Carnot  discovered  that  water  placed 
under  coercion  refused  to  congeal  at  the 
orthodox  32°  F.,  as  if  in  dudgeon  at  the 
constraint ;  or,  to  speak  with  more  preci- 
sion, as  if  the  crystals  could  not  form  with 
the  requisite  freedom.  Let  ice,  however, 
be  subjected  to  compression,  and  a  portion 
immediately  liquifies,  some  of  its  latent 
caloric  being  probably  squeezed  into  a 
sensible  form.  Further,  it  was  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  that  if  two  pieces  of  ice, 
with  moistened  surfaces,  were  placed  in 
contact,  the  intervening  film  of  water 
froze,  and  fastened  them  together,  pro- 


vided the  temperature  of  the  medium  did 
not  fall  below  32®  F. ;  nay,  curiously 
enough,  if  the  two  lumps  were  placed  iu 
water  as  hot  as  the  hand  could  well  bear, 
they  might  be  brought  out  perfectly  ce- 
mented. This  pnnciple  is  now  known 
under  the  title  of  "  regelation."  Prompt- 
ed by  Faraday's  discovery,  Dr.  Tyndall 
executed  a  series  of  experiments,  by 
crushing  ice  in  wooden  moulds  under  an 
hydraulic  jn-ess.  Though  the  material 
was  reduced  to  fragments  during  the  ope- 
ration, these  fragments  immediately  re- 
united, and  came  out  of  the  mould  agglu- 
tinated into  a  compact  and  continuous 
substance.  Lenses  and  cups  were  thus 
fiibri  bated,  and  the  experimenter  conclud- 
ed that  ice  might  be  fashioned  by  the 
same  means  into  vases  and  statuettes,  or 
even  formed  into  a  rope  and  coiled  into  a 
knot. 

*'But,**  argues  Professor  Tyndall,  "not  one 
of  these  experiments,  though  they  might  be  a 
thousand-fold  more  striking  than  any  ever  made 
upon  a  glacier,  would  in  the  least  demonstrate 
that  ice  is  really  a  viscous  body Practi- 
cally, it  would  behave  as  a  plastic  substance : 
and,  indeed,  this  plasticity  has  been  contcndea 
for  by  M.  Agassiz,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
viscosity.  As  already  stated,  the  ice  bruised, 
and  flattened,  and  bent  in  the  above  experiments, 
was  incapable  of  being  sensibly  stretched;  it 
was  plastic  to  pressure,  but  not  to  tension.  .  .  • 
Ice  at  82^  may  be  crushed  with  extreme  facility, 
and  glacier  ice  with  still  more  readiness  than 
lake  ice;  it  may  also  be  scraped  with  a  knife 
with  even  greater  facility  than  some  kinds  of 
chalk.  In  comparison  with  ice  100^  below  the 
freezing  point,  it  might  be  popularly  called  soft 
But  its  softness  is  not  that  of  paste,  or  wax,  or 
treacle,  or  lava,  or  honey,  or  tu ;  it  is  the  soft- 
ness of  calcareous  spar  in  comparison  with  that 
of  rock-crystal ;  and,  although  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively harder  than  the  former,  I  think  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  term  viscous  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both.  My  object  here  is 
clearly  to  define  terms,  and  not  permit  physical 
error  to  lurk  beneath  them.  How  far  this  ice, 
with  a  softness  thus  defined,  when  subjected  to 
the  gradual  pressures  exerted  in  a  ^der,  is 
bruised  and  broken,  and  how  far  the  motion  of 
its  parts  may  approach  to  that  of  a  truly  viscous 
body  under  pressure,  I  do  not  know.  The  crit- 
ical point  here  is,  that  the  ice  changes  its  form 
and  preserves  its  continuity  during  its  motion, 
by  virtue  of  external  force.  It  remains  contin- 
uous whilst  it  moves,  because  its  particles  are 
kept  in  juxtaposition  by  pressure ;  and,  when 
this  external  prop  is  removed,  and  the  ice,  sub- 
jected to  tension,  has  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
mobility  of  its  own  particles  to  preserve  its  con- 
tinuity, the  analogy  with  a  viscous  body  instantly 
breaks  down." 
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In  short,  Professor  Tyndall  denies  that 
the  viscid  quality,  practically  considered, 
belongs  to  ice.  When  a  glacier  professes 
to  be  plastic,  it  is  only  duping  you.  Some 
of  its  proceedings — those  which  are  due 
to  pressure — may  be  "  suggestive  of  vis- 
cosity;" but  the  moment  that  tension 
comes  into  play,  the  resemblance,  he 
thinks,  is  at  an  end,  for  then  the  frozen 
mass  does  not  yield  to  the  strain  by  sim- 
ple stretching,  but  by  actual  fracture. 

This,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  modern 
glacial  schools.  The  viscous  men  hold 
that  ice  is  a  ductile,  plastic,  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance, and  that  its  particles  slide  over 
each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  tar,  treacle, 
honey,  or  soflencd  sealing-wax.  The  re- 
gelationists  believe  that  it  is  a  brittle 
body ;  but  that  in  the  glacier,  when  bruis- 
ed and  shattered  by  the  forces  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  its  particles  reunite  on  Mr. 
Faraday's  principle ;  so  that,  whilst  it 
seems  to  act  like  a  glutinous  liquid,  it  still 
demeans  itself  as  a  true  solid  in  its  mole- 
cular transactions.  It  moves  like  a  stream 
because  the  incessant  ruptures  of  cohesion 
which  arise  in  the  fabric  are  repaired  as 
fast  as  they  occur. 

Now,  many  persons  will  at  once  in- 
quire— Is  this  a  point  about  which  pln- 
losophers  can  possibly  go  to  war  ?  And 
why  not,  good  reader?  If  philosophers 
choose  to  join  issue  on  such  questions,  let 
them  do  so  by  all  means,  for  battles  in 
science  generally  lead  to  experiments, 
ami  experiments  to  valuable,  and  it  may 
be  pounds-shillings-and-pence  conclusions. 
The  study  of  ice,  induced  by  its  singular 
behavior  in  the  glacier,  has  already  been 
productive  of  many  interesting  facts. 
Briefly,  however,  let  us  say  that  so  far  as 
these  two  rival  doctrines  are  concerned, 
we  are  disposed  to  side  with  Professor 
Tyndall.  His  theory  covers  more  facts 
than  that  of  his  talented  opponent.  Good 
as  the  principle  of  viscosity  may  be  in 
many  respects,  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
completely  fails.  We  know,  for  example, 
how  a  tenacious  substance  would  deport 
itself  if  it  were  flowing  along  a  channel 
the  bed  of  which  begins  to  dip  some- 
what suddenly.  Treacle  would  roll  down 
the  incline  very  sedately  ;  its  luscious 
waves  would  not  crack  across  and  ex- 
hibit a  fissured  and  shattered  surface. 
Rivers  of  honey,  glue,  tar,  and  melted 
caoutchouc  would  conduct  themselves  in 
the  same  flisbion ;   but,  as  we  have  seen. 


when  ice  is  placed  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, it  breaks  up  into  great  blocks,  and 
goes  on  its  way  more  like  a  brittle  solid 
than  a  pasty,  imperfect  fluid.  Doubtless, 
Professor  Forbes'  theory  is  considerably 
aided  by  M.  Person's  experiments  on  the 
plasticity  of  this  material ;  for  the  latter 
has  shown  that  ice  docs  not  pass  suddenly 
from  a  firm  to  a  liquid  condition,  but  be- 
gins to  soflen  as  it  approaches  the  point 
of  thaw.  Still,  this  flict  does  not  carry  us 
over  a  class  of  cases  in  which  glaciers 
seem  to  protest  against  the  notion  that 
their  stately  phenomena  could  be  ri- 
valled by  streams  of  mortar  or  molasses. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  effects  which 
are  due  to  friction,  pressure,  and  tension 
may  be  quietly  and  instantly  repaired  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  regelation ;  and, 
as  the  play  of  these  forces  may  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  glacial  struc- 
ture, so  as  to  meet  the  smallest  possible 
act  of  rupture,  we  think  that  the  latter 
theory  affords  an  easier  and  more  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  facts,  than  the 
competing  hypothesis. 

But,  wnatever  rival  theories  may  exist, 
it  is  certain  that  glaciers  are,  and  have 
been,  important  powers  in  the  physical 
history  of  our  earth.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  the  manufactories  of 
icebergs.  Where  the  climate  is  suflicient- 
ly  cold  to  permit  these  masses  of  solid 
moisture  to  force  their  way  to  the  ocean 
level,  the  billows  soon  undermine  the 
advancing  wall,  or  big  lumps  are  detached 
by  their  own  gravity,  and  floated  out  into 
the  open  sea.  Thousands  of  such  colos- 
sal fragments  are  annually  launched  from 
the  Polar  basins.  They  are  met  with  in 
prodigious  fleets.  Some  specimens  have 
been  seen  averaging  four  or  five  miles 
long.  One  wandering  pile  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  not  less  than  thirteen  miles 
in  length.  Towering  above  the  waters, 
occasionly  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  six  or  seven  times  as 
much  of  their  bulk  lies  hidden  beneath 
the  surface.  That  such  gigantic  struc- 
tures should  be  issued  from  the  dock- 
yards of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  circles 
will  surprise  no  one  who  has  read  of  the 
enormous  ice-streams  which  have  been 
descried  more  or  less  dimly  in  these  in* 
hospitable  seas.  Sir  James  Ross  observcid 
a  glacier  of  vast  extent  at  Etna  Island,  in 
South  Shetland,  which  exhibited  a  per- 
pendicular   cliff  one    hundred    feet     iu 
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height.  The  magnificent  glacier  of  Hum- 
boldt, discovered  by  Dr.  Kane's  expedi- 
tion, runs  along  the  coast  of  Greenland 
for  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  and  presents 
a  vertical  front  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet. 

Now,  like  their  Alpine  brethren,  these 
frozen  rivers  constantly  carry  down  blocks 
and  debris  from  the  more  elevated  tracks 
they  traverse.  The  icebergs  which  sepa- 
rate from  the  terminal  portions  are 
charged  with  the  spoils  of  the  land  ;  with 
these  they  hurry  away  like  pirate-ships, 
until  the  warmth  of  the  southern  seas 
compels  them  to  relinquish  their  booty. 
Could  the  bed  of  the  ocean  be  suddenly 
raised  in  the  regions  haunted  by  these 
icy  freebooters,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
strewn  with  their  plunder. 

What,  then,  will  some  of  our  readers 
be  disposed  to  say  when  told  that  Brit- 
ain has  not  only  had  its  glaciers,  but 
probably  been  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  icebergs  as  well?  Not  very  likely, 
they  will  exclaim.  With  our  poor  puny 
mountains,  rarely  capped  with  snow,  and 
never  covered  with  it  for  three  months 
together,  how  could  we  pretend  to  fabri- 
cate a  Mer  de  Glace  of  our  own  ?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  however,  there  are  many 
temperate  lands  like  ours  where  the 
tokens  of  ancient  glacial  action  are  such 
as  can  leave  little  doubt  that  frost  once 
has  reigned  with  a  much  more  despotic 
truncheon  than  he  is  now  permitted  to 
wield. 

Sometimes,  for  example,  stones  of  con- 
siderable size  are  found  in  positions  where 
they  could  not  have  been  geologically 
produced.  They  differ  in  mineral  charac- 
ter from  the  rocks  of  the  immediate 
region;  but  at  some  distance,  more  or 
less,  mountains  of  precisely  the  same  con- 
stitution may  be  discovered.  Popular 
tradition  frequently  associates  these  tra- 
velled masses  with  some  freak  of  Satan's. 
Near  Neufch^tel  there  is  a  great  block, 
called  the  Pierre-a-bot,  or  toad-stone, 
(from  its  rude  resemblance  to  that  croak- 
ing reptile,)  which  is  as  large  as  a  cot- 
tage, con  tarns  40,000  cubic  feet  of  matter, 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above 
the  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Mont  Blanc,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles.  In  England 
we  have  boulders  from  the  Scottish 
mountains,  and  fragments  from  the 
Welsh  recks,  coolly  deposited  in  our  mid- 
land counties.    Scattered,  too,  over  many 


countries,  there  lies  a  bed  of  sand,  gravel, 
pebbles,  and  blocks,  called  the  boulder- 
drifl.  Its  contents  are  not  sorted,  as 
they  woidd  have  been  if  conveyed  by 
water,  nor  are  the  stones  always  worn 
and  smoothed,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  subjected  to  the  long- 
continued  action  of  that  fluid.  To  what 
agency,  then,  we  are  to  ascribe  these  de- 
deposits  ?  We  know  of  none  which  can 
adequately  meet  the  case  except  that 
of  glaciers.  Masses  like  the  toad-stone 
could  scarcely  be  hoisted  up  a  slope, 
or  carried  over  a  valley,  or  pushed  over 
intervening  hills,  by  any  natural  means 
(satanic  being,  of  course,  excluded  from 
scientific  consideration)  except  the  ice- 
berg or  the  frozen  stream.  We  have 
only  to  imagine  the  physiognomy  of  a  re- 
gion now  occupied  by  a  glacier,  were  the 
whole  gelid  mass  to  rise  m  vapor,  and  to 
leave  its  blocks  and  moraines  on  the 
vacated  ground.  Precisely  such  an  as- 
pect is  presented  by  many  a  place  where 
not  a  morsel  of  ice  can  now  be  procured, 
(except  for  your  champagne,)  and  where 
a  frozen  torrent  would  appear  as  unnatu- 
ral a  thing  as  snow  in  the  Sahara  or 
icicles  in  a  tropical  jungle. 

That  glaciers  have  thus  shrunk,  that 
icebergs  have  once  roamed  where  they 
would  now  appear  to  be  ridiculously  mis- 
placed, may  be  inferred  from  various  geo- 
logical facts  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  point  to 
the  grooves  and  stria3  which  hate  been 
cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  friction  of  stones 
and  particles  of  sand,  as  they  were  borne 
downwards  by  the  moving  ice.  These 
marks  may  be  observed  on  the  walls 
of  any  glacier.  In  some  cases  they  may 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  height  above  its 
present  surface.  In  others  they  may  be 
discovered  where  no  ice  now  exists.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Handeck,  famous  for  its 
magnificent  waterfall,  as  the  little  auberge 
close  by  is,  or  was,  a  few  months  ago,  for 
a  whiskered  maiden,  the  traces  of  an  an- 
cient glacier  may  be  read  on  the  rocks  to 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  walls 
of  the  ravine  have  been  smoothed  and 
legibly  scored  by  the  icy  graver,  whilst 
above  the  level  of  its  action  the  cliffs  are 
comparatively  rough  and  unworn.  And 
thus  in  many  places  the  shrunken,  perhaps 
vanished  giants  of  frost,  have  written 
their  story  upon  the  mountain  flanks,  or 
left  their  monuments  in  ridges  of  stones 
or  blocks  of  collossal  dimensions.  When 
told  that  such  things  once  descended  into 
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the  beautiful  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
Snowdon  range — when  we  see  their  hand- 
writing in  the  pass  of  Aberglas-lyn,  or 
recognize  their  doings  in  the  scattered 
boulders  they  have  bequeathed  to  the 
geologist  in  the  somber  pass  of  Llanber- 
ris,  we  can  not  but  feel  an  emotion  of 
awe,  as  if  their  cold  shades  still  hovered 
over  the  scene  and  chilled  the  atmosphere 
with  their  icy  breath. 

But  truly  there  is  at  all  times  something 
startling,  nay,  unearthly,  in  the  presence 
of  a  glacier.  Like  a  huge  serpent,  it 
steals  down  from  its  mountain  solitudes  as 
if  wearied  of  the  wilderness  of  snow  in 
which  it  had  been  reared.  Far  away  in  the 
verdant  depths  beneath,  it  espies  the  bright 
meadows  and  glowing  corn-plots  which 
chequer  the  valley,  as  if  it  were  some 
magnificent  mosaic  of  green  and  gold. 
Why  should  not  the  nursling  of  the  hills 
descend  and  join  the  merry-making  world 
below  ?  Why  not  uncoil  its  snowy  folds, 
and  stretch  its  vast  length  along  those 
pleasant  plains  which  lie  basking  in  the 
sweet  sunshine,  instead  of  lurking  for  ever 
amidst  tempest-torn  crags,  where  the 
eagle  never  plies  its  wing  and  the  chamois 
never  plants  its  foot  ?  Down,  therefore, 
it  crawls.  Slowly,  warily,  doubtfully  it 
proceeds.  With  many  a  fearful  wrench, 
and  many  a  muffled  cry  of  agony,  it 
drags  its  ponderous  frame,  all  agape  with 


wounds,  across  the  sharp  rocks  and  along 
the  iagged  ravines.  On  it  creeps  until, 
reaching  the  valley,  it  pauses  with  head 
upreared,  as  if  prepanng  to  strike  its 
prey.  But  why  does  it  seem  to  shrink 
and  recoil  ?  There  is  no  barrier  of  solid 
rock  to  intercept  its  stealthy  march,  no 
fence  of  forest  trees  to  impede  its  sinuous 
advance  for  a  moment.  That  peaceful 
valley  appears  to  lie  wholly  unprotected ; 
yet  it  is  not  so.  It  is  guarded  by  a  ram- 
part wliich  no  eye  can  see,  no  hand  caa 
touch,  but  which  is  stronger  than  oak 
and  more  durable  than  granite.  There  is 
an  invisible  wall  of  temperature,  a  pali- 
sade of  caloric,  against  which  the  snowj 
monster  rears  and  plunges  in  vain.  Push- 
ing up  the  sward  before  him  in  big  wrin- 
kles, scattering  the  scales  from  his  form 
in  his  useless  writhings,  that  unseen 
boundary  he  can  not  overleap.  The 
Voice  (unheard  of  men)  which  fixes  limits 
to  the  play  of  the  proud  waves,  has  like- 
wise laid  its  commands  upon  the  frozen 
billows  as  they  roll  from  their  loflj 
springs ;  and  thus,  calmly  and  fearlessly, 
the  husbandman  sows  his  seed,  and  the 
herdsman  tends  his  tinkling  charge,  be- 
neath the  very  shadow  of  those  wintry 
masses  which  seem  to  have  been  sent 
down  to  overwhelm  them  from  the  regions 
of  everlasting  frost. 


»^i » 
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THE     POSITION     OF     GARIBALDI. 


By  retiring  from  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
ploits Garibaldi  has  consulted  his  personal 
dignity,  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served his  own  liberty  of  action.  All 
his  recent  declarations  prove  his  deter- 
mination to  continue  his  independent 
career,  and  there  was  no  room  for  him 
among  the  rival  generals  and  unfriendly 
statesmen  of  the  Italian  court.  Having 
presented  the  sovereign  whom  he  re- 
cognizes as  his  chief  with  a  kingdom 
all  but  conquered,  the  liberator  scarcely 
hiuks  back  into  the  rank  of  a  subject. 


Within  two  or  three  weeks  he  has  prom- 
ised his  foreign  auxiliaries  to  aid  a  revo- 
lution in  Hungary,  and  he  has  desired  his 
original  followers  of  Marsala  to  be  readj 
for  an  early  summons.  No  hero  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times  has  earned  a  purer 
reputation  or  more  fully  deservea  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  yet  the  ex- 
ceptional position  which  he  claims  and 
occupies  might  soon  become  inconsistent 
with  liberty  and  with  order.  The  repab- 
licans  of  ancient  times  knew,  by  repeated 
experience,  that  public  services  are  some- 
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times  so  transcendent  as  to  involve  a  par- 
amount danger  to  the  state.  It  is  not 
i^lit  that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
dionld  repose  on  the  self-denial  of  anj 
sobject ;  and  even  where  the  virtue  of  a 
great  man  is  undoubted,  it  is  impossible 
to  place  absolute  reliance  on  his  wisdom. 
What  Garibaldi  has  done  is  justified  by  his 
eaccess,  and  by  his  generous  use  of  unex- 
ampled fortune.  IIis  future  undertakings 
will  probably  be  inspired  by  the  same  sin- 
gle-minded patriotism,  but  the  power 
which  he  wields  is  personal  to  himself, 
and  therefore  irresponsible.  There  will 
be  little  use  in  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Italy  if  the 
policy  which  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion may  approve  is  likely  to  be  overruled 
at  pleasure  by  an  enthusiastic  soldier. 
The  minister  whom  he  lately  asked  the 
king  summarily  to  dismiss  answered  the 
challenge  by  showing  that  he  possessed 
the  unanimous  confidence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Turin ;  yet  Garibaldi  still  treats 
Count  Cavour  as  a  personal  opponent, 
whose  continuance  in  office  is  a  slight  to 
himself. 

It  is  true  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  whole  of  Italy  can  be 
united  into  an  independent  kingdom,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  daring  disembarkation  in 
Sdly.  Whether  Rome  or  Venice  were 
the  object  of  such  an  expedition,  France 
or  Austria  could  easily  crush  any  volunta- 
ry and  irregular  force.  In  either  case, 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  it  is  be- 
yond the  resources  of  diplomacy,  will  re- 
quire all  the  effi^rts  of  an  organized  gov- 
ernment operating  with  a  regular  army. 
In  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  after  his  landing,  was 
a  leader  of  insurgents,  identified  rather 
with  the  population  which  he  came  to  as- 
sist than  with  the  state  which  claimed  his 
ordinary  allegiance.  Like  Lafayette  in 
America,  he  expressed  the  sympathies  of 
his  countrymen  while  he  anticipated  the 
interference  of  his  government.  If  his  en- 
terprise had  failed.  Piedmont  might  have 
remained  at  peace  with  Naples,  and  when 
the  reduction  of  the  island  was  accom- 
plished, the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  still  postponed  the  period  of 
national  responsibility.  Garibaldi  him- 
self perceived  that  the  invasion  of  the 
main  land  might  be  rendered  impossible 
by  the  transfer  of  power  from  himself  to 
the  government  of  Turin,  and,  until  the 
date  of  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  was  still 


a  revolutionai-y  chief,  and  not  an  anoma- 
lous source  of  separate  action  within  the 
borders  of  a  regular  monarchy.  The  ad- 
mirable moderation  of  his  subsequent  acts 
may  well  atone  for  the  rash  professions 
which  induced  Count  Cavour  to  assume 
for  his  sovereign  the  control  of  the  move- 
ment. Until  the  king  had  accepted  the 
crown  of  Southern  Italy,  the  dictatorship 
was  natural  and  necessary ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  transfer  of  authoritv  was  completed, 
Garibaldi,  with  a  sound  instinct  of  politi- 
cal fitness,  withdrew  from  further  partici- 
Eation  in  events.  Although  Vattel  and 
lOrd  John  Russell  would  find  it  difficult 
to  give  a  legal  explanation  of  recent 
transactions,  the  numerous  irregularities 
which  have  occurred  really  appear  to  have 
been  restrained  within  the  narrowest  lim- 
its compatible  with  an  essentially  revolu- 
tionary enterprise.  As  a  rebellion  either 
in  the  reduced  Roman  territory  or  in  Ve- 
netia  seems  for  the  present  impossible,  an 
individual  adventurer  has  no  means  of  • 
menacing  the  foreign  garrisons  unless  he 
assumes  to  dispose  of  the  forces  which 
owe  obedience  only  to  their  sovereign. 
The  grandeur  of  Garibaldi's  individual  po- 
sition may  easily  dazzle  the  judgment  of 
enthusiasts,  but  the  subordination  of  per- 
sonal interests  to  legal  rights  and  to  the 
public  good  is  the  condition  and  test  of 
free  institutions.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  fac- 
tious libel,  reproached  Wellington  with 
the  netjleet  of  opporttmities  for  "  freeing 
the  wide  world  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants," 
etc.,  as  if  it  had  been  the  business  of 
the  English  commander-in-chief  to  make 
war  upon  the  allies  of  his  government. 
Admirers  not  less  thoughtless  are  con- 
stantly urging  on  Graribsddi  a  usurpation 
of  authority  not  less  unjustifiable,  and  un- 
fortunately not  equally  impossible.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
leading  pioliticians  of  Northern  Italy  are 
resolute  in  defending  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  and  the  discretion  of  the  Par- 
liament against  all  encroachment,  even 
though  it  may  be  excused  by  heroism  and 
facilitated  by  public  gratitude.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  curse  virtues  which  in  this 
instance  are  almost  unalloyed,  but  never- 
theless it  is  right  to  take  care  that  they 
shall  not  undo  the  country. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  point  out  the 
unintentional  evils  of  which  Garibaldi 
might  be  the  instrument,  without  a  cor- 
dial acknowledgment  of  the  unexhausted 
benefits  which  ne  is  still  bestowing  upon 
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Italy.  la  regenerating  the  country,  it 
was  above  all  things  necessary  to  create 
national  self-reliance  and  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  The  labonous  policy  of 
Cavour  was  not  adapted  to  popular  intel- 
ligence, and  it  involved  concessions  to 
foreign  influence  which  were  dangerous 
although  they  might  be  indispensable. 
Garibaldi  was  at  the  same  time  purely 
Italian  and  exclusively  a  soldier.  He, 
above  all  others,  taught  his  countrymen 
to  depend  upon  their  own  strength,  and 
to  insist  on  exemption  from  French  patro- 
nage, as  well  as  from  Austrian  oppression. 
His  exploits  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Naples,  may  well  form  the 
nucleus  of  those  traditions  of  glory  in 
which  all  endunng  states  find  a  security 
for  existence  and  for  unity.  No  Italian, 
although  he  may  be  jealous  of  Piedmont, 
of  Tuscany,  or  of  Naples,  will  hesitate  to 
claim  Garibaldi  as  a  countryman.  In  a 
short  time  the  very  Neapolitans  will  per- 
sua<lo  themselves  that  they  participated  in 
the  dangers  and  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
illustrious  Liberator.  The  effect,  for  good 
or  evil,  of  an  impressive  model  is  shown 
in  the  degraded  condition  of  France  in  the 
second  generation  of  worshipers  of  Na- 
poleon. The  factious  song-writers  and 
Liberal  historians  of  Constitutional  France 
taught  their  countrymen  to  believe  that 
the  highest  perfection  of  humanity  had 
been  embodied  in  a  selfish  military  despot. 
The  Second  Empire  represents  in  practice 
the  doctrines  of  Beranger  and  of  Thiers, 
without  exciting  a  murmur  except  from 
the  small  minority  of  educated  and  consci- 
entious gentlemen.  The  living  ideal  which 
Garibaldi  presents  to  the  youth  of  Italy 
is  made  up  of  gallantry,  of  adventurous 
genius,  and  of  perfect  purity.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  popular  hero  should 
always  have  spoken  wisely,  or  that  he 
should  have  formed  accurate  judgments  of 

Solitical  expediency.  The  greatness  of 
Tapoleon  is,  in  French  estimation,  almost 
exactly  measured  by  the  unparalleled 
prospeiity  which  he  attained.  Those  who 
attempt  to  mould  their  own  characters 
after  tlic  type  of  Garibaldi  will  believe  that 


consummate  greatness  may  be  achievecl 
in  the  absence  of  any  material  reward. 

Even  in  the  actual  difficulties  of  Italy, 
the  presence  of  Garibaldi  in  his  remote 
island' furnbhes  a  pledge  that  not  an  aero 
of  the  national  territory  shall  hereafter  be 
alienated  to  a  foreigner.  Count  Cavour 
has  already  known  how  to  make  the 
temerity  of  his  rival  conducive  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  very  objects  which  it 
seemed  to  imperil.  If  an  over-bearing 
ally  were  to  hold  out  overtures  for  the 
cession  of  Genoa  or  of  Sardinia,  the  im- 
possibility of  receiving  Garibaldi's  acqui- 
escence would  furnish  a  conclusive  answer. 
It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  same  argu- 
ment might  weigh  with  Austria  in  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  retiring  within 
the  frontier  of  the  Alps.  The  terrible 
liberator  is  always  impending,  with  his 
schemes  of  revolution  and  of  conquest; 
and  the  Italian  Government  will  point  out 
to  its  neighbors  the  expediency  of  making 
terms  with  a  more  regular  and  responsi- 
ble opponent.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  the  patriotism  of  Cavour  and  of 
Victor  Emanuel  will  never  bo  allowed 
to  slumber,  even  if  they  grow  personally 
weary. 

In  the  event  of  any  formidable  reaction 
in  Naples,  the  aid  of  Garibaldi  would  be 
invaluable.  Any  capacity  for  enthusiasm 
which  may  exist  in  the  South-Italian  popu- 
lation can  have  the  ex  Dictator  alone  £>r 
its  object.  The  Piedmontese  and  their 
king  will,  in  despite  of  universal  suffrage, 
for  some  time  be  regarded  as  intrwavc 
aliens,  but  even  the  Neapolitans  have  for- 
gotten that  Garibaldi  was  bom  in  the 
North.  Farini  is  far  better  qualified  to 
govern  the  new  portion  of  the  klngrdom, 
but  the  name  of  Garibaldi  would  be  £atal 
to  any  project  of  Bourbon  restoration.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarkable  career,  the 
self-denying  prudence  of  his  acts  has  re- 
peatedly contrasted  with  the  recklessness 
of  his  langun<:^o.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  once  more  he  may  abstain  from  any 
premature  enterprises  when  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  interests  of  his  country  misht  be 
compromised  by  unseasonable  activity. 
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RECENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCHES.* 


Thk  Royal  Geographical  Society,  though 
comparatively  of  recent  date,  has  already 
taken  high  rank  among  the  scientific  in- 
stitations  of  this  country,  and  well  merits 
that  place  by  the  energy  and  success  with 
which  it  has  pursued  the  objects  contem- 
pbted  in  its  orig'mal  design.    Every  year 
has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  action  of  this 
Society,  and  given  it  closer  connection 
with  those  vaiious  enterprises  of  research 
which,  whether  aided  by  government  or 
not,  are  the  ofispring  of  English  spiiit  and 
ch^uncter;  and  belong  fitly  to  a  people 
filling  all  land  and  sea  with  theb*  com- 
merce, and  holding  possessions  in  every 
part   of  the  globe.      The    Geographical 
Society  has  recently  done  much  to  direct 
and  methodize,  as  well  !is  to  encourage, 
these  researches.     In  pointing  out  the  ob- 
jects to  be  fulfilled,  it  expedites  their  at- 
tainment ;  and  by  giving  earlier  and  wider 
publicity  to  the  results,  adds  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  ardor  of  discovery.  While 
tracing  the  rivers,  and  traversing  the  des- 
erts, of  Central  Africa ;  wintering  amidst 
polar  ice ;  or  seeking  ingress  to  the  un- 
known interior  of  Australia,  the  traveller 
feels  that  all  he  does  is  reported  and  watch- 
ed over  with  interest  in   England  ;  and 
that  touching  word  of  Aome— almost  pe- 
culiar in  this  sense  to  the  English  vocabu- 
lary— is  more  continually  present  to  his 

•  TrmuacHofu  of  the  BoycU  Geographical  Society 
for  1857,  1858,  1859. 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia :  A  Narrative  of 
Seven  Year^  Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Siberia^  Mongolia^  the  Kirghis  Steppes^  Chinese 
Tartary^  and  Part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Thomas 
WiTLAM  Atkinson.    London:  1858. 

Travels  in  thtt  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amoor  and  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Con- 
fines of  India  and  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson, 
London:   1860. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Centred  Africa.  A  Pict^tre  of 
Exploration.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Fellow 
and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  R.  G.  Society.  2  vols. 
London:   1860. 

The  Sources  of  the  Nile :  being  a  General  Survey  of 
the  Basin  of  that  River  and  of  its  Head  Streams^ 
with  the  History  of  Nilotic  Discovery^  By 
Charles  T.  Bske.    London:  1860. 


thought,  the  end  and  the  reward  of  the 
labors  he  has  undergone. 

The  later  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  admirably  edited  by  Dr. 
Norton  Shaw,  attest  all  we  have  said  in 
its  recommendation.  They  show  further 
the  growing  connection  of  geography  with 
other  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
and  very  especially  with  geology — sister 
sciences  they  may  well  be  called,  from  the 
many  relations  linking  them  together. 
Several  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  Geographi- 
cal and  Geological  Societies,  and  have  dis- 
charged with  equal  zeal  the  offices  of  both. 
One  duty  in  common  has  been  the  delivery 
by  the  President  of  an  annual  address, 
relating  at  large  the  progress  of  the  science 
during  the  year.  These  discourses  form 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  volumes  of  tlie 
Geographical  Society  now  before  us.  The 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  tells  more 
distinctly  what  there  is  yet  to  do,  and 
gives  guidance  and  incentive  to  it.  Such 
collections  of  facts,  moreover,  furnished 
by  different  observers,  and  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  earth,  bring  us  nearer 
to  those  general  conclusions,  the  object 
and  end  of  all  science.  It  is  the  better 
definition  of  this  object  which  forms  the 
characteristic  of  modern  research,  and 
contributes  so  greatly  to  its  success. 

77i^  Colony  of  Natal,  By  Robert  Jamkb  Mann, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Education  in  NataL 
London:  1860. 

Seven  Years*  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of 
North  America.  By  the  Abbe  Eic.  Domenkch. 
2  Tols.     London:  1860. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  through  the  SoutJiem 
Portion  of  Rupert's  Land,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  including 
the  Reaion  traversed  by  the  Overland  Route  from 
Canada  to  British  Columbia  ;  tnth  a  Description 
of  the  Physical  Geography ^  Geology^  and  Climate 
if  the  Country.  By  IIenrt  Youle  Hind,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto  ;  in  Charge  of  the  Canadian  As- 
Binniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. With  Maps  of  the  country  explored.  Goo- 
graphical  and  Geological ;  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  scenery,  etc.    London :  1860. 
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Following  in  the  train  of  these  annual 
addresses,  and,  whore  needful,  availing 
ourselves  of  them,  we  shall  seek  in  the 
following  pages  to  ])ut  before  our  readers 
the  actual  state  of  geographical  know- 
ledge; under  a  certain  limitation,  how- 
ever, rendered  necessary,  as  we  shall  speed- 
ily see,  from  the  vast  range  now  given 
to  this  field  of  research  by  those  who 
have  labored  in  it  with  highest  zeal  and 
success.  And  here  we  must  pause  for  a 
moment,  reminded  by  this  very  expression 
that  we  have  lost  within  the  last  vear  two 
men  who  stood  foremost  among  the  num- 
ber of  scientific  geographers.  Baron 
Humboldt  may  almost  be  called  the  father 
of  physical  geography,  since  to  his  per- 
sonal researches  and  various  writings  it  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  place  it  now  holds 
among  the  sciences.  The  career  of  Carl 
Ritter  was  of  a  more  recluse  kind,  and 
less  lofty  in  its  scope.  But  his  great 
work  on  geography  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  persevering  and  successful 
toil ;  distinguished  above  all  things  by  a 
critical  exactness  as  to  fiicts,  which  makes 
it  a  model  for  every  similar  undertaking. 
Germany  may  well  be  proud  of  having 
produced  contemiK)raneously  two  such 
laborers  in  this  great  domain  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  Mr.  Burke  who  speaks  of  geogra- 
phy as  "  an  earthly  subject,  but  a  heaven- 
ly study."  If  this  description  was  justi- 
fiable then,  much  more  is  it  so  now,  when 
our  knowledge  of  the  earth  wo  inhabit 
has  been  enlarged,  not  solely  by  penetra- 
tion into  new  lands  and  seas,  but  yet 
more  by  that  close  alliance  with  physical 
science  in  all  its  branches,  of  whicn  we 
have  just  spoken ;  and  which,  while  re- 
cording new  relations  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature  on  our  own  globe,  denotes 
at  the  same  time  the  many  connections  of 
terrestrial  objects  and  phenomena  with 
those  belonging  to  the  other  worlds  of 
planetary  space,  l^hysical  geography,  in 
Its  present  aspect,  is  less  a  science  in  itself 
than  a  group  of  sciences  blended  by  mu- 
tual services.  It  is  the  same  correlation 
and  an  admirable  example  of  it,  which  is 
now  giving  a  now  form  to  the  physical 
sciences  in  their  every  part — the  founda- 
tion already  of  great  discoveries,  and  the 
foreshadow  of  still  greater  to  come. 

Yet  with  all  these  attainments  of  mod- 
ern geography,  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
prevailing  want  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  very  phenomena  on  which  this  know- 


ledge rests.  Uow  few  of  the  many  hun- 
dred millions  who  tenant  the  earth  carry 
their  comprehension  beyond  the  physical 
conditions  immediately  surrounding  them ! 
How  few,  even  of  those  bettor  instructed, 
can  truly  conceive  of  the  great  globe  on 
which  they  live,  loose,  as  it  were,  in  space, 
and  at  every  instant  changing  its  place  in 
the  heaven ;  yet  bound  and  tied  by  gra- 
vitation to  the  greater  globe  of  the  sun  ; 
revolving  every  twenty-four  hours  on  its 
own  axis ;  moving  in  its  annual  orbit  with 
a  rapidity  ahove  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  speed  ever  attained  by  a  railroad 
express ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  partaking 
in  that  mighty  movement  of  the  whole 
solar  system,  to  which  the  astronomer 
sees  no  present  limit  of  time  or  distance, 
nor  any  explanation  of  the  forces,  certain 
and  vast  though  they  be,  which  maintain 
this  mysterious  secular  change.  Those 
even  to  whom  such  astronomical  con* 
ditions  are  familiar  as  facts,  have  difficulty 
hi  bringing  the  mind  to  comprehend  these 
complex  motions  in  space,  fulfilled  by 
forces  which  we  can  define  only  in  tlieir 
eficcts,  though  proved  to  pervade  the 
universe  of  worlds. 

IIow  few  again,  save  amongst  those 
who  traverse  ttie  great  oceans,  practicaHy 
conceive  df  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  of  that  relative  distribution  of  the 
parts  of  its  surface,  making  our  colonies 
of  Australia  and  New-Zealand  the  antipo- 
des of  the  little  island  which  has  sent 
forth  its  swarms  to  people  and  civilise 
this  southern  hemisphere.  How  strange, 
moreover,  to  those  unused  to  such  con- 
siderations, the  fact  that  three  fourths  of 
the  total  surface  of  the  globe  is  deep 
ocean ;  obeying  hi  its  tides  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  except  in 
this  transient  deviation,  ever  prcscndng 
the  exact  spheroidal  figure  which  belongs 
to  the  primitive  consolidation  of  the 
planet. 

Then  further,  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
great  globe  the  surface  of  which  we  in- 
habit, now  vaguely  do  we  regard  the 
w-onderful  problems  it  offers  to  physical 
research.  Natural  causes  of  elevation,  dis- 
location, or  abrasion,  together  with  the 
more  partial  results  of  mining  and  other 
human  works,  have  disclosed  to  the  geo- 
logist those  remarkable  successions  of 
rocks — stratified  or  unstratified — record- 
ing anterior  ages  of  life,  or  devoid  of  aD 
toKcns  of  it — which  form  the  objects  and 
the  glory  of  his  science.    But  this  know- 
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ledge  is  superficial  only,  in  the  simple 
phjncal  sense  of  the  word.    The  inclina- 
tion of  the  strata  enables  us  to  estimate 
depths  of  these  masses  far  beyond  those 
of  the  deepest  mines,  but  still  bearing  the 
ratio  of  a  few  miles  only  to  the  diameter 
of  the  globe.     We  have  further  attained, 
by  different  means,  some  approximate  re- 
salts   as  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  earth.     All  this,  however,  tells  us 
Ettle  of  the  nature  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  matter  thus  aggregated  in  the  bulk  of 
our  planet ;  nor  discloses,  except  by  in- 
ference, the  form  and  conditions  of  its  ag- 
gregation.     Such    inference  we    chiefly 
draw  from  those  curious  observations  in 
mines   and    artesian   wells,  which  mark 
a   temperature  progressively  increasing 
downwards  from  a  neutral  line  near  the 
sarfiice,    where    external    and    internal 
causes  of  temperature  balance  each  other. 
Below  this  line  the  heat  augments  at  the 
rate  of  one  degree  Faht.  for  every  sixty- 
five  feet ;  the  uniformity  of  result  in  dif- 
ferent localities  sufficing  to  establish  the 
&ct ;  and  the  conclusion  from  it,  that  at 
certain  depths,  the  mass  of  the  globe  must 
become  a  fluid  material — some  such,  we 
may  suppose,  as  that  poured  out  from  the 
smelting  furnaces  of  our  great  iron  fields. 
The  explorer  of  living  volcanos  treads  his 
▼ay  over  a  stream  of  fresh  lava,  upon  the 
thin  crust   covering  the  molten   matter 
which  slowly  flows  underneath.     We  have 
our  dwelling  on  a  similar,  though  denser 
crast ;  every  where  wrapping  round  that 
fiery  central  fluid,  from  which  are  derived 
the  matenals    as  well    as  the    physical 
forces,  producing   earthquakes  and   vol- 
canic eruptions ;  and  the  slower  displace- 
ments by  elevation  or  depression,  which 
are  ever  changing  in  one  part  or  other 
the  outward  face  of  the  globe.     The  me- 
dium thickness  of  this  crust,  not  known 
from  certain  data,  has  been  variously  es- 
timated.     It  is  another  example  of  the 
wonderful  relations  between  branches  of 
physical  science  seemingly  the  most  re- 
mote, that  we  should  have  a  calculation 
by  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  thick- 
ness required  to  satisfy  the  theory  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  in  which  es- 
timate Mr.  Hopkins  has  further  sought  by 
consideration  of  the  relative  conducting 
powers  of  crystallized  and  uncrystallized 
matter,  to  conciliate  his  result  with  the 
observed  increment  of  heat  in  descending 
below  the  line  of  neutral  temperature. 
The  establishment  of  such  relations  is 


the  great  gain,  as  it  is  the  glory,  of  the 
science  of  our  day.  Their  unexpectedness 
in  many  cases  gives  an  air  almost  of  ro- 
mance to  the  solution  we  thus  obtain  of 
some  of  the  most  profound  problems  of 
the  natural  world.  We  might  readily  add 
numerous  instances  of  like  kind,  in  which 
the  science  of  geogi'aphy  is  closely  con- 
cerned. Such  relations  occur  chiefly  with- 
in the  wide  circuit  of  physical  geography ; 
as  distinguished  from  that  artificial  divj^ 
sion  and  nomenclature  which  man  has  im- 
printed  on  the  sui-face  of  the  globe ;  and 
which  maps,  in  one  form  or  other,  techni- 
cally express  to  us.  Under  the  latter 
more  limited  sense,  the  term  Geography 
was  long  applied  ;  and  even  now  the  me- 
thods oi  geographical  instruction  are  too 
exclusively  moulded  upon  this  conception. 
Its  first  and  most  needful  office,  indeed, 
must  ever  be  that  of  an  index  to  the  living 
history  of  mankind  ;  a  relation  including 
all  ages,  and  every  region  of  the  eai*th, 
whether  peopled  by  savage  or  civilized 
life.  Man,  while  associated  with  other 
and  innumerable  forms  of  being  round 
him,  is  supreme  upon  the  globe.  His 
history,  though  late  in  the  succession  of 
time,  if  we  look  to  the  fossil  records  of 
the  rocks,  is  that  which  we  every  where 
find  written  on  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  alone  of  the  animal  creation 
penetrates  by  land  or  water  into  its  every 
part,  the  frozen  seas  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  the  torrid  deserts  under  the  equator ; 
urged  not  solely  by  those  instinctive  ne- 
cessities which  he  shares  with  inferior 
forms  of  animal  life,  but  yet  more  by  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  those  passions 
and  propensities,  which  are  blended  with 
and  define  his  being. 

But  this  human  history  itself,  the  espe- 
cial object  and  office  of  geography,  is 
closely  bound  in  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions, to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
as  associating  our  knowledge  of  the  earth 
with  all  other  natural  sciences.  Scarcely 
is  there  one  of  those  conditions  which  has 
not  some  concern,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  existence  and  well-being  of  man.  His 
progress  and  diffusion  over  the  globe ;  his 
disscverment  into  races  and  communities ; 
his  advance  in  civilization  and  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life,  have  all  dependence 
more  or  less  upon  these  physical  causes. 
Without  adopting  all  the  deductions  of 
Mr.  Buckle,  we  may  cite,  as  familiar 
instances  to  this  effect,  the  various  inci- 
dents of  climate ;  of  plain  or  mountain 
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region  ;  of  fertility  of  soil ;  of  mines  yield- 
ing metallic  ores  or  fuel ;  of  proximity  to 
the  sea ;  of  facility  of  internal  commmiica- 
tion.  These,  and  other  conditions,  may 
severally  bo  modified  or  annulled  for  a 
time  by  others;  but  tlicy  never  can  be  in- 
operative. In  his  animal  existence,  man 
has  the  same  necessities  to  encounter,  the 
same  stru£:£2:les  to  maintain,  as  other  ani- 
mals  hi  the  world  around  him.  But  he 
brings  to  this  battle  of  life  faculties  and 
endowments  which  give  him  mastery  over 
many  of  the  physical  conditions  to  which 
other  animals  inevitably  yield.  The  very 
nature  of  the  struororle  to  hini  is  such  as  to 
exalt  his  powers  of  intellect  and  action, 
and  to  raise  him  above  those  mere  in- 
stincts of  animal  life,  in  which  he  partici- 
pates. He  alone  has  powers  which  enable 
him  to  govern  and  apply  to  use  all  the 
great  forces  of  nature,  even  such  as  might 
seem  too  vast  and  violent  to  be  submitted 
to  human  control. 

While  seeking  thus  to  give  the  largest 
signification  to  the  term  of  geograpliy ; 
and  to  inculcate  the  teachinjx  it  in  con- 
nection  with  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  globe,  as  well  as  the  history  of  man, 
we  must  here  restrict  oureelves  chiefly  to 
descriptive  geogra|)hy,  as  commonly  thus 
understood ;  and  to  those  records  of  dis- 
covery by  land  and  sea  which  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
And  here  we  may  first  note  the  great  ad- 
vances made  in  all  the  methods  by  which 
these  researches  are  carried  on ;  the  larger 
scope  and  more  exact  definition  of  inquiry ; 
and  the  completeness  of  its  fulfillment. 
Whether  exploring  countries  untrodden 
before,  or  surveying  those  imperfectly 
laid  down,  the  traveller  now  carries  with 
him  resources  unknown  to  those  of  all 
earlier  date.  Though  not  perhaps  espe- 
cially furnished  in  any  branch  of  physical 
science,  his  eye  is  more  open  to  the  gene- 
ral aspects  of  nature,  and  to  those  rela- 
tions which  pervade  all  parts  of  it.  Tlie 
admirable  instruments  which  science  now 
furnishes  for  familiar  use,  are  further  con- 
cerned in  the  change  we  are  denoting. 
Even  the  mere  summer  tourists  of  the 
world  have  received  more  of  the  leaven 
of  general  knowledge,  fitting  them  better 
to  profit  by  what  they  see  ;  and  instances 
are  frequent  of  those  who,  going  forth 
without  plan  or  purpose,  have  returned 
the  discoverers  of  new  regions,  and  im- 
bued with  zeal  and  ability  for  further  en- 
terprise.   Our  coIoDies,  again,  those  pro- 


digies of  an  empire  spreading  itself  over 
the  whole  earth^  have  nurtured  men  ar- 
dent in  discovery,  and  iu  the  development 
of  thoSe  natural  resources,  so  largely  re- 
ciprocating to  the  mother-country  the 
prosperous  existence  she  has  riven  to  her 
offspring.  Australia,  Xew-Zealand,  Ca- 
nada, and  the  Cape,  are  examples  in  point. 
In  India  also,  and  especially  on  its  north- 
ern confines,  much  h^  been  done  by 
public  and  private  enterprise ;  fettered  in- 
deed in  many  respects,  if  facilitated  in 
others,  by  those  fluctuating  conditions  of 
war  and  sovereignty,  which  have  marked 
the  growth  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  still 
in  some  sort  impend  over  its  destinies. 

In  estimating  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  rarely  considered  how 
very  recent  the  far  greater  part  of  this 
knowledge  actually  is.  A  peiiod  of  less 
than  four  centuries  includes  the  whole  of 
that  career  of  discovery,  which  began  with 
the  great  exploits  of  Columbus.  Vasco  de 
Gam  a,  and  other  navigators  of  the  same 
stamp,  and  has  since  embracetl  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  globe.  The  oceani 
navigated  under  better  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  magnet 
in  the  hands  of  the  mariner,  gave  passage 
to  the  Xew  World,  and  fresh  approaches 
to  continents  before  imperfectly  known. 
The  sj)irit  of  bold  and  romantic  adventure, 
the  appetite  for  distant  and  undefined 
dominion,  religious  zeal  for  the  oonvermon 
of  heathen  tribes,  the  ardor  of  commerce, 
and  the  thirst  for  treasure  less  lawfully 
acquired,  were  all  awakened  at  the  same 
time,  and  concurred  to  the  same  resniti 
True  geography  may  be  s£ud  to  date  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Since 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  rapid  and 
constant ;  stimulated  not  solely  by  the 
motives  just  mentioned,  but  also,  and  more 
honorably,  by  the  pure  love  of  that  sd- 
eucc  of  nature  which  holds  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  as  part  of  its  great  do* 
main. 

We  might  here  pause  awhile,  to  com- 
pare and  contrast  our  present  knowledffe 
of  the  globe,  with  those  vague  and  limitr 
ed  conceptions  which  formed  the  sole 
possession  of  even  the  most  eminent  geo- 
gra|)hers  of  antiquity.  But  this  topic  is 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers; 
and  those  who  seek  to  study  its  details 
will  find  them  recorded  in  the  volume  of 
Ilumboldt^s  Cosmos,  with  the  vividneM 
which  belongs  to  all  his  writings.  lamiV 
ing  ourselves,  then,  to  a  brief  notice  d 
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this  sabject,  wc  may  remark,   that  the 
globalar  form  of  the  earth,  distinctly  pro- 
pounded and  illustrated  by  Aristotle,  was 
^miliar  in  idea  to  many  of  the  ancient 
ge<^rapbers ;    but    for    the    most    part 
wrongly  applied  to  the  actual  delineation 
of  the  known  lands  or  seas ;  and  affording, 
of  course,  no  just  conception  of  the  sur- 
ftce  yet  unknown.    Two,  especially,  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  old  geogra- 
phers, Eratosthenes  and   Ptolemy — men 
who  stood   in   advance  of  their  times — 
fonnded  their  delineation  of  the  earth  on 
the  astronomical  and  geometrical  data  fur- 
nished by  the  knowledge  of  the  age ;  the 
happiest  application  of  which  was  that 
already  made  by  Ilipparchus,  in  marking 
the  position  of  places  by  latitude  and  Ion 
gitude,  upon  the  same  principle,  though 
radely  applied,  as  that  now  in  use.    The 
great  work  of  Strabo  is  more  purely  des- 
criptive, but  ver^'  valuable   as    such,  as 
well  as  in  its  reference  to  other  and  ear- 
lier geographers.    Pliny's  Geography  is 
hot  part  of  his  Natural  History,  and  mast 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  compi- 
lation.   The  work  of  Pausanias,  limited 
mainly  to  the  geography  of  Greece,  is  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  for  histori- 
cal and  classical  research  by  the  exactness 
of  personal  observation. 

Of  the  geographers  just  named,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  but  one  were  Greeks  in 
race  and  language.  Three  of  these,  how- 
ever, wrote  as  citizens  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Rome,  at  a  period  when  this  wonderful 
sovereignty  had  reached  its  widest  extent ; 
and  under  a  succession  of  emperors — ^Tra- 
lan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines — who 
held  it  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  tran- 
<iail  and  prosperous  subjection.  Even  at 
this  time  the  Mediterranean  formed  the 
center  of  all  that  could  be  called  true 
geography.  Conqfucst,  colonization,  or 
commerce  had  made  well  known  all  the 
coontries  immediately  bordering  on  this 
ereat  inland  sea ;  and  more  or  less  per- 
fectly what  lay  beyond,  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  rule.  Some  portion, 
indeed,  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, bet  ween  Carthage  and  Alexan- 
dria, was  even  better  known  at  that  time 
than  it  is  in  our  own  day.  But  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  empire,  geography 
▼as  little  more  than  a  vague  picture  of 
regions  fading  in  the  obscurity  of  distance ; 
or  known  only  by  idle  and  superstitious 
tales,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  credit- 
ed, and  its  learning  could  not  contradict. 


Towards  the  west,  the  Atlantic  cut  off  all 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  this  ocean,  and  of  the  islands  nearest  to 
them.  The  commercial  voyages  of  the 
Phoenician  people  —  wonderful  exploits 
under  the  modes  of  navigation  then  in 
use — form  a  striking  episode  in  ancient 
geography ;  yet  withal  so  obscure,  that 
even  the  labors  of  Heeren  have  failed  to 
throw  much  light  upon  it.  On  the  eastern 
side,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  was 
extended  through  Persia  and  India,  even 
to  the  confines  of  China ;  but  becoming 
more  feeble  at  each  successive  step  oi 
distance.  On  the  northern  boundary  it 
was  yet  more  speedily  lost  in  regions  of 
forest,  arid  plains,  or  morass  ;  and  the 
vague  notices  of  Scythia,  Scandinavia, 
Sarmatia,  etc.,  attest  the  scanty  acquaint- 
ance with  countries  which  could  yield 
little  to  conquest,  commerce,  or  coloni- 
zation. 

From  this  mere  outline  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, we  come  at  once  to  that  of  our 
own  day;  passing  over  those  interme- 
diate steps  of  discovery,  through  which 
we  have  reached  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  surface.  These  discoveries 
are  mainly,  as  we  have  said,  the  fi-uit  of 
the  last  four  centuries.  From  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  this  recent  date, 
geographical  knowledge,  in  common  with 
all  other  sciences,  either  was  stationary  or 
actually  receded  within  narrower  limits 
than  before.  Though  the  earliest  discov- 
eries of  the  period  just  named — compris- 
ing new  continents  and  oceans,  and  the 
correction  of  the  errors  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy— are  the  most  strikhig  results  of 
this  burst  of  human  enterprise,  yet  no 
pause  has  since  occurred  in  the  progress 
of  discovery.  The  broad  lines  at  first 
sketched  out  have  been  gradually  filled 
up  in  the  intervening  spaces;  and  the 
terroe  incogniUB  of  the  earth  continually 
narrowed  in  extent.  The  motive  power  of 
steam — that  mighty  agent  of  our  own 
time — gives  new  faculties  and  facilities  for 
all  such  research.  Yet  while  admiring 
the  mascnificent  steam  vessels  which  now 
plow  the  oCean,  and  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  continents,  we  can  not  forget 
what  we  owe  to  those  bold  navigators  of 
an  earlier  age,  who  accomplished  many  of 
these  very  voyages  in  small  barks  or 
boats,  scantily  provided  with  all  that  is 
now  deemed  needful  to  safety  and  success. 
The  early  English  discoverers  in  the  Arc- 
tic seas  may  well  be  cited  as  examples  of 
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this  hardy  and  intrepid  race — the  worthy 
precursors  of  the  men  who  in  our  own 
times  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  ar- 
duous service.  We  need  not  here  cata- 
logue the  names  of  either  date.  They 
will  stand  recorded  in  all  future  history 
of  geographical  research. 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  the  terrce 
incogniicB  of  the  globe,  as  continually 
narrowed  by  modern  discoveiy,  yet  is  the 
unknown  portion,  or  that  imperfectly 
known,  much  larger  than  is  commonly 
conceived.  We  circumnavigate  it,  in- 
deed, with  a  commerce  so  vast  and 
various,  that  the  whole  ocean  surface, 
save  that  around  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
may  seem  to  be  under  our  knowledge  and 
command.  We  doubt  not  that  m  the 
end,  all  of  land  also,  really  permeable  or 
protitablo  to  man,  will  be  brought  under 
like  subjection.  But,  meanwhile,  there 
are  still  large  gaps  and  voids  in  the  in- 
terior of  continents  and  islands,  the  ob- 
jects of  speculation  to  science  and  of  ad- 
venture to  future  travellers.  And  in  no- 
ticing these,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  we  at 
once  illustrate  the  matter  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  and  show  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  before  we  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  surface  of  the  world  we  inhabit. 

We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  how 
greatly  our  estimates,  both  as  to  space 
and  time^  those  two  great  elements  of 
human  knowledge,  are  disturbed  by  the 
neglect  to  obtain  a  just  comparative  mea- 
sure for  each.  Taking  space  as  that  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  it  is  certain 
that  we  measure  it  for  the  most  part  by 
what  we  see  around  us ;  and  though  this 
loose  estimate  has  been  much  corrected 
by  modem  travel,  and  by  science  brought 
into  connection  with  geography,  yet  is 
common  understanding  often  cunously  in 
arrear  on  this  subject.  This  is  true,  not 
only  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  space, 
and  its  relative  extent ;  but  we  bring  our 
scanty  European  standard  also  to  the 
numbers,  civilization,  religions  and  social 
usages,  of  the  various  races  peopling  lands 
of  which  wo  know  nothing  yet  but  the 
coasts  or  borders.  The  philosophy  of 
geography  and  of  human  history  alike 
require  that  we  should  gain  the  widest 
possible  horizon  to  our  view;  checking 
thereby  those  pailial  or  false  conclusions 
which  a  limited  knowledge  is  ever  tending 
to  impose  upon  us. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  im- 
proved methods  and  applianoes  conduc- 


ing to  the  progress  of  modem  geography. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  and  the 
instrument  as  well  as  evidence  of  progress, 
is  the  modem  map — in  scale,  exactness,  and 
beauty  of  impression,  a  vast  advance  even 
upon  those  of  half  a  century  back — a 
more  wondeiiul  contrast  to  the  vague 
and   faulty  outlines   which    come  down 
to   us  from  the  middle  ages  under  this 
name.     And  not  only  faulty,  but  faithless 
also ;  the  voids  of  knowledge  being  filled 
up   with  mountains,   rivers,  and    cities, 
either  wholly  imaginary,  or  drawn  from 
such  loose  report,  that  blanks  left  would 
have    been    a  better  alternative.     The 
rudeness  of  these  early  attempts  is  often 
curiously  shown  in  the  scraps  of  landscape 
brouo^ht  in  to  fill  up  the  simpler  delinea- 
tion by  outline.    In  passing  from  them  to 
the  maps  of  our  own  days,  we  seem  ap- 
proaching the  works  of  a  new  and  higher 
intelligence.     Nor  is  this  impression  a 
mistaken  one.    The  modem  map — take 
as  the  most  eminent  instance,  that  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles — 
represents    and  embodies    in    itself  the 
highest  attainments  of  science  and  art ; 
nor  could  it  have  been  produced  without 
them.     Of  the  consummate  accuracy  of 
this  great  work — its  foremost  and  most 
essential  quality — we  can  not  give  more 
striking  proof  than  in  the  facts  showing 
the  perfect  triangulation  on  which  it  is 
constructed.    This  perfection  is  such  that 
in  the  five  bases  employed,  (varying  from 
five  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  some 
of  them  four  hundred  miles  apart,)  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  measured 
length  and  that  derived  by  mutual  com- 
putation from  the  triangles,  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  inches.     Or,  taking  the  side  of 
any  one  tiiangle  as  a  base,  the  same 
exact  length  will  be  reproduced,   when 
computed  through  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the    series    of    triangles    employed. 
Those  who  are  so  far  familiar  with  the 
subject  as  to  comprehend  the  personal  la- 
bors, the  refinements  of  observation,  and 
the  nice  application  of  the  roost  delioate 
instruments  needful  to  such  operations. 
will  appreciate  all  that  is  admirable  in 
the  results  thus  stated.    We  might  name, 
as  instances  of  their  relation  to   other 
parts  of  physical  science,  the  use  of  the 
Drummond  light  for  distance  signals  in 
the  survey ;   and  the  observations  made 
in  its  progress  of  the  singular  defleotions 
of  the  plumb  line  in  certain  places  from 
the  true  direction  of  the  zenith ;  showing 
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local  canses  of  disturbance,  the  study  of 
which  may  hereafter  carry  us  further  and 
deeper  in  the  knowledge  of  our  planet. 
Nor  most  we  omit  to  mention  the  aids 
giren  to  the  geolo^cal  survey  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  perfections  of  the  ordnance 
simrey.  These  two  great  works  have 
gone  on  together  with  equal  success,  and 
mntnal  illustration  from  the  methods  of 
labor  and  observation  in  each. 

This  excellence  in  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  modern  maps  is  not  limited  to  our 
own  islands.  Many  of  the  national  maps 
of  (Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  are 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  merit ;  and  our 
Indian  empire  mav  boast  of  a  trigonomet- 
rical survey,  which  with  the  railroads  and 
teleffraphic  lines  advancing  towards  com- 
pletion under  the  restorecl  tranquility  of 
our  dominions,  will  in  the  end  bring 
these  vast  possessions  into  parity  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. In  Australia  and  Canada  similar 
government  surveys  are  going  on,  at  once 
denoting  and  developing  the  resources  of 
those  great  colonies. 

A  map,  as  all  know,  is  the  delineation 
on  a  plane  surface  of  what  in  nature  forms 
a  portion  of  a  sphere,  or,  in  strictness,  an 
ellipsoid  figure.  The  several  methods  of 
projection  or  perspective  by  which  it  is 
eoQcrht  to  obviate  or  lessen  error  in  this 
translation  from  a  spherical  to  a  plane 
sorfiice,  arc  taught  in  most  elementary 
books.  We  advert  to  them  merely  that 
we  may  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  map  and  globe,  as  fa- 
nuliar  exponents  of  geography.  The 
former  serves  to  all  special  delinea- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface ;  providing  for 
any  requisite  degree  of  minuteness,  and 
becoming  free  from  theoretical  error  in 
proportion  as  the  scale  is  enlarged. 
From  maps  we  best  obtain  the  political 
'divisions  of  the  earth,  and  all  those  marks 
which  man  has  impressed  upon  its  sur- 
fiwse.  But  the  teaching  of  geography  in 
irs  larger  relations,  is  best  effected  by  the 
globe ;  that  simple  and  cheap  piece  of  | 
lamiture,  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  house ;  giving  us  knowledge,  not 
equally  supplied  by  any  map,  of  the  great 
outlines  of  the  world  at  large.  The  very 
ease  with  which  its  position  can  be  varied 
contributes  to  this  instruction  ;  for  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  senses 
curionsly  overrule  the  reason ;  and  by 
the  constant  collocation  of  the  same  lines 
under  one  aspect,  the  mind  gets  bound 
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down  to  a  single  image,  and  its  compre- 
hension is  narrowed  or  disturbed.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  any  one  simply  turn  a 
map  upside  down,  and  he  will  find  eye 
ana  reason  both  perplexed  by  the  invert- 
ed outline  thus  brought  before  him.  Or, 
rotating  the  globe  into  various  unwonted 
positions,  every  such  change  brings  fresh 
and  unexpected  perceptions  to  the  mind  ; 
dislodging  errors,  or  teaching  new  truths. 
Thus,  if  we  place  the  southern  pole  upper- 
most, we  gam  a  due  conception,  not  other- 
wise obtained,  of  the  vastness  of  the  ocean 
surface  of  the  globe ;  of  the  singular  dis- 
proportion of  land  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres ;  and  of  the  curious 
pyramidal  projection  of  the  African,  South 
American,  Asiatic,  and  Australian  capes 
into  this  world  of  southern  waters.  Such 
instances  might  be  numerously  given  ;  and 
they  have  the  psychological  interest,  just 
denoted,  of  showing  how  much  we  lie 
under  the  domination  of  the  senses,  even 
in  the  familiar  case  of  studying  the  geo- 
graphical outlines  of  the  globe. 

Examples  of  this  kind  illustrate  more 
especially  that  method  or  principle  of 
geography  which  looks  to  the  broader 
features  marked  by  nature  on  the  surface 
of  our  planet,  and  in  this  way  best  seen 
and  understood.  Enough  has  been  said 
on  the  importance  of  diligently  studying 
these  relations  as  a  part  of  physical  geo- 
graphy; and  in  connection  with  other 
sciences  which  come  into  close  kindred 
with  it.  Such  study  is  now  greatly  aided 
by  works  on  physical  geography,  (among 
which  that  of  Mrs.  Somerville  stands 
foremost  in  excellence,)  and  by  those  ex- 
act and  beautiful  physical  maps,  illustrat- 
ing the  natural  phenomena  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  we  owe  to  the  labors  of 
Mr.  K^ith  Johnston.  One  result,  and  a 
very  profitable  one,* of  this  method  of 
geographical  study,  has  been  the  greater 
attention  given  to  the  physical  history  of 
the  oceans  and  seas.  In  two  former  arti- 
cles of  this  journal,  on  Maury's  work  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Admiral  Smythe's  vol- 
ume on  the  Mediterranean,  we  have 
sought  to  embody  in  the  history  of  these 
two  seas-^more  interesting  to  the  civilized 
world  than  any  others  of  the  globe — all 
the  conditions  which  rightly  belong  to 
geography,  and  are  necessary  to  its  com- 
pleteness. This  great  domain  of  the 
waters  of  the  earth  forms  a  scantier  part 
of  our  geographical  knowledge  than  it 
onght  to  do ;  seeing  the  vast  proportiou 
12 
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of  surface  thus  occupied ; — the  wonderful 
actions  of  oceanic  tides,  currents,  winds, 
temperature,  and  evaporation  ever  going 
on ; — ^the  unceasing  influence  of  these 
phenomena  on  all  the  continents  and 
ishinds  washed  or  encircled  by  the  sea ; 
and  the  certainty  that  during  the  lapse  of 
former  ages  vast  changes  by  elevation  or 
subsidence  have  occurred  over  the  whole 
area  thus  denoted.  The  Ocean,  in  its  dif- 
ferent depths,  is  further  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  receptacle  for  that  waste  of 
the  land  continually  In  progress ;  and  at 
the  same  time  as  giving  space  and  founda- 
tion for  what  may  be  hereafter  new  lands 
raised  above  its  waters.  We  might  yet 
further  speak  of  the  multitudinious  forms 
of  life  tenanting  its  successive  zones  of 
depth ; — some  of  them,  by  slow  and  si- 
lent succession  in  earlier  ages,  forming 
those  great  deposits,  which,  altered  and 
raised  out  of  the  waters,  become  the  cal- 
careous strata  of  our  present  geological 
series ;  others  of  these  foraminifera  actu- 
ally building  up  new  islands  under  our 
eyes  by  the  working  of  incredible  num- 
bers, under  the  special  instincts  of  their 
existence.  Such  mcts  may  seem  to  apper- 
tain to  what  is  technically  termed  natural 
history ;  but  they  belong  in  a  larger  sense 
to  the  physical  history  of  the  earth ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  this  earth  can  never  be 
complete,  or  even  exact,  without  comprig- 
iugthem  under  one  general  view. 

The  remauider  of  this  article  we  shall 
occupy  in  a  rapid  survey  of  those  research- 
es, recent  or  still  in  progress,  by  which 
we  are  advancing  towards  such  comple- 
tion. England,  as  is  her  right  and  duty, 
stands  foremost  in  these  undertakings; 
drawing  indeed  upon  Germany  for  many 
zealous  and  intrepid  travellers,  who  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Asia,  have  aided  in  her  enterprises. 
The  mental  and  physical  temperament  of 
the  German  people  alike  fits  them  for  such 
labors ;  and  their  education  is  of  a  kind 
to  bring  these  faculties  into  full  action. 
This  testimony  is  due  to  the  men  who 
have  worked  together  with  us  in  geogra- 
phical discovery  ;  the  community  of  race 
showing  itself  remarkably  in  the  persist- 
•ence  and  power  of  endurance  so  needful 
to  success. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  the  oceans 
of  the  globe.  Vast  though  their  expanse 
is,  it  may  yet  be  affirmed  that  every  part 
of  their  surface  has  been  explored,  save 
only  that  which  surrounds  the  two  poles. 


and  is  encircled,  if  not  actually  covered 
throughout,  with  perpetual  ice.  All  other 
ocean  tracts  have  been  submitted  to  the 
commerce  or  curiosity  of  man.  Hie  Pa- 
cific, the  widest  stretch  of  waters,  aod 
that  last  known  to  us,  is  now  ^miliarly 
traversed  by  those  many  and  magnificent 
ships  which  connect  us  with  our  Austra- 
lian colonies;  by  the  American  trade 
connecting  California  and  Oreson  with 
the  Eastern  States,  and  with  Chma  in  the 
west ;  and  by  those  adventurous  whalera, 
chiefiy  belonging  to  the  latter  nation, 
which  roam  over  every  part  of  this  vast 
ocean,  until  fully  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  greatest  living  tenant  of  its  waters. 
Cape  Hoin,  once  the  terror  of  southern 
navigators,  is  now  rounded  every  day  by 
vessels  charged  with  the  mineral  treasures 
of  Australia.  The  opening  of  trade  with 
Japan  will  make^  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacific,  and  of  that  extraordinary  chain 
of  islands  of  which  Japan  is  a  member; 
stretching  across  from  the  Russian  terri- 
tory on  the  north-west  coast  point  of 
America,  to  the  south  point  of  Kam- 
scbatska,  under  the  name  of  the  Aleutian 
Isles ;  thence  southwards  to  Japan  as  the 
Kurile  Islands ;  and  southwards  again  to 
the  Phillipine  Isles,  and  the  denser  and 
more  irregular  group  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. A  line  of  five  thousand  or  nx 
thousand  miles  in  length  is  included  in 
this  chain ;  so  marked  in  character  and 
direction,  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the 
simplest  inspection,  not  to  see  its  depend- 
ence on  some  single  physical  action  or 
change,  the  nature  of  which  geology  may 
unfold  to  us  hereafter.  Meanwhile  we 
mention  it,  as  a  striking  example  of  those 
curious  relations  of  land  and  sea,  which  it 
is  the  business  of  jihysical  geography,  as 
a  science,  to  study  and  define. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  poles  as  nndii^ 
covered  parts  of  the  ocean.  Even  thiS| 
however,  is  going  a  step  beyond  our  real 
knowledge,  since  we  can  not  affirm  either 
pole  to  be  actually  covered  with  water. 
No  theoretical  consideration  reauires  it 
to  be  so ;  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  dis- 
covery, northwards  or  southwards,  has 
not  yet  reached  to  points  where  such  con- 
clusions could  be  finally  drawn.  Sir  Bd* 
ward  Parry's  daring  journey  upon  the  ioe 
to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  was  arrest^ 
before  he  had  reached  the  latitude  of 
eighty-three  degrees;  and  we  have  no 
authentic  proof^  though  many  doubtfid 
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gtories,  of  any  navigator  having  gone  be- 
yond. The  captains  of  the  old  whalers 
were  not  very  scrupnlous  as  to  their  lati- 
ladefl;  and  there  was  little  check  upon 
the  desire  to  make  a  romantic  tale  of 
their  near  approach  to  the  pole.  Though 
without  direct  proo^  however,  the  notion 
of  a  polar  sea  or  basin  is  that  generally 
held  and  expressed  on  our  maps ;  with 
the  further  presumption  that  if  it  could 
be  entered  and  traversed,  a  direct  line  of 
navigation  over  the  pole  would  bring  the 
arctic  Columbus  through  Behring's  Straits 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  a  polar  mstead  of 
a  north-western  passage;  and  the  line 
from  the  Orkneys  into  the  Pacific  little 
longer  than  that  from  London  to  New- 
York.  Such  voyage,  however,  will  pro- 
bably ever  remain  a  matter  of  dreamy 
speculation.  Though  the  current  which 
checked  Parry*s  advance,  by  carrying  the 
ioe  to  the  south  further  than  his  oaily 
progpress  northwards,  gives  sanction  to 
the  idea  of  a  circumpolar  sea ;  and  though 
some  have  held  that  the  maximum  of 
cold  is  at  the  magnetic  pole,  and  not  at 
that  of  the  earth,  we  must  still  presume 
obstacles  from  ice  or  other  causes,  in  this 
unwonted  course,  which  no  science  or  in- 
trepidity could  hope  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless  we  can  not  yet  consent  to 
abandon  altogether  this  north-polar  enter- 
prise.   There  still  remains  a  channel  of 
approach,  almost  wholly  untried ;  easily 
aocc&dble  from  our  own  shores ;  and  free, 
as  far  as  we  know,  from  those  local  condi- 
tions of  islands    and    ice-bound   straits, 
which  have  perilled  and  perplexed  all  nav- 
igators in  search  of  a  north-western  pas- 
sage.   We  allude  to  the  sea  lying  east  of 
Spitzbergen,  between   these  islands  and 
Nova  Zembla.     Ten  or  twelve  days  of 
fiiir  navigation  from  the   Orkneys,  even 
without  the  use  of  steam,  would  bring  a 
vwsel  to  the  latitude  of  discovery  in  this 
direction ;  or  if  Hammeifest  were  made 
the  port  of  departure,  half  this  time  would 
suffice.     A   few    summer    or    autumnal 
weeks,  with  navigation  aided  by  steam, 
might   go    far    to    settle     the    question 
whether  there  is  any  such  access  to  a  po- 
^  basin  ;  or  what  nearest   approach  is 
possible  to  this  mysterious  pomt,  so  im- 
portant in  the   physical    theory   of  the 
Pith's  rotation.     Such    research,   more- 
over, might  have  results  of  more  practical 
IJ^lue.    The   whale   and   seal  fishery  of 
^reat  Britain,  though  still  very  consider- 
ate from  the  ports  of  Peterhead,  Aber- 


deen and  Hull,  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
whales  at  least,  has  notably  declined  of 
late  years.  Whether  these  animals  have 
been  thinned  by  destruction  in  their  old 
haunts,  or  been  led  by  their  sagacity  as 
mammals  to  seek  ocean  solitudes  less  in- 
fested by  man  and  his  harpoon— certain  it 
is  that  some  of  the  whaling  grounds  most 
profitable  in  former  times,  are  now  com- 
paratively deserted.  Recent  voyages 
through  Behring's  Strait,  supplementaiy 
to  the  quest  of  a  north-western  passage 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  have  disclosed  a  new 
field,  already  eagerly  appropriated  by  the 
active  whale-fishers  of  the  New-England 
ports.  It  may  be  that  some  similar  dis- 
covery wUl  result  from  the  exploration  of 
the  seas  east  of  Spitzbergen;  and  we 
state  this  chance  as  a  further  incentive  to 
research,  in  a  direction  hitherto  unat* 
tempted,  and  with  means  in  our  hands  un- 
known at  any  former  time  of  arctic  navi- 
gation. We  own  our  desire  that  the 
nearest  approach  of  man  to  the  pole  of 
his  planet  should  be  due  to  English  enter- 
prise. 

Such  desire  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  we  have  formerly  expressed  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  any  other  public  ex- 
peditions on  that  arctic  coast  of  North 
America  where  the  labors  and  successes 
of  our  countrymen  during  a  period  of  full 
forty  years  have  given  us  so  much  to  ad- 
mire ;  alloyed  by  one  great  calamity, 
which  we  can  never  cease  to  deplore. 
The  name  of  an  eminently  brave  and  vir- 
tuous man.  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  bound 
up  with  the  final  discovery  of  the  north- 
western passage,  so  long  sought  for  ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  himself  died  in  his  ship,  before 
that  time  of  more  frightful  distress  began, 
of  which  we  are  glad  to  be  spared  any 
further  narrative  or  knowledge.  The 
names  of  Maclure  and  McClintock  will  be 
joined  to  his  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery, together  with  those  of  the  many 
gallant  men  who  bore  part,  by  sea  or  land, 
in  the  earlier  labors  and  penis  of  the  re- 
search. 

But  the  object  of  the  north-western 
passage  once  attained,  those  stern  regions 
of  barren  isles  and  ice-bound  seas  may 
wisely  be  left  again  to  then*  primitive  sol- 
itude. The  passage  shown  to  exist,  is  ut- 
terly useless  for  any  human  purpose.  All 
that  physical  science  can  learn  from  these 
voyages  has  been  already  gained.  The 
northern  magnetic  pole  has  been  reached ; 
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and  all  the  magnetic  phenomena  incident 
to  the  neighborhood  of  this  remarkable 
point  duly  recorded.  The  coasts  of  con- 
tinent and  islands  have  been  geologically 
described ;  their  scanty  fauna  and  flora 
fully  catalogued ;  and  all  other  natural 
phenomena  of  land  and  sea,  during  the 
the  short  summers  and  long  dreary  win- 
ters of  tliese  regions,  diligently  observed. 

Looking  to  this  quarter,  indeed,  we  can 
sec  but  one  single  motive  or  direction  for 
further  enterpnse.  This  is  furnished  by 
the  remarkable  voyage  of  Dr«  Kane ;  and 
the  alleged  sight  of  an  open  sea,  stretch- 
ing pole-wards,  in  latitude  eighty-one  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes.  Had  this  intrepid 
man  been  the  witness  himself  to  the  dis- 
covery, we  should  implicitly  have  receiv- 
ed it  as  such.  But  coming  to  him  on  the 
very  inferior  authority  of  two  of  his  crew, 
and  contradicted  in  parts  by  their  own 
narrative,  we  must  at  present  hesitate  in 
believing  more  than  that  Smith's  Sound, 
instead  of  a  closed  inlet,  may  be  a  passage 
to  straits  or  sea  beyond.  Any  further  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  doubt  will  probably 
be  nmdc  by  Americans,  zealous  to  sustain 
tlie  reputation  of  their  countryman,  in  con- 
firming the  main  result  of  his  voyage. 

From  the  northern,  we  pass  by  a  large 
but  natural  stretch,  to  the  southern  polar 
circle  of  the  globe.  The  progress  of  dis- 
covery, for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  far 
less  active  in  this  antarctic  region.  Its 
distance  from  the  centers  of  human  com- 
merce and  civilization;  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  ocean  in  this  hemisphere ;  and 
the  greater  cold  of  high  southern  latitudes ; 
are  all  causes  tending  to  check  enterprise 
in  this  direction.  Nevertheleas,  the  active 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  has 
found  a  vent  here  as  well  as  elsewhere ; 
and  England  has  still  kept  her  foremost 
place  in  the  path  of  discovery.  The  bold 
enterprise  of  some  of  our  South  Sea 
whalers  first  made  known  to  us  the  South 
Shetland  Isles,  six  hundred  miles  south  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  other  portions  of  more  or 
loss  continuous  land  beyond,  or  further  to 
the  east ;  the  possible  parts  of  an  antarctic 
continent,  which  has  so  oflen  been  the 
theme  of  geographical  speculations.  The 
question  of  such  a  continent  yet  lies  open 
'  to  future  research.  Three  national  expe- 
ditions, English,  American  and  French, 
were  engaged  almost  simultaneously, 
about  twentv  years  ago,  in  seeking  for  its 
solution ;  taking  Hobarton,  in  Tasmania, 
as  their  point  ot  departure.     Of  tiiese  ex- 
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peditions,  the  one  under  Sir  James  Rosii, 
admirably  commanded  and  provided,  was 
far  the  most  successful  in  all  its  Luuet. 
For  two  successive  years  Sir  James  Rom, 
already  eminent  as  aa  arctic  navigator, 
succeeded  in  carrying  bis  ships  nearer  by 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  antarctic 
pole  than  any  preceding  discoverer  iu 
these  solitary  seas.  The  extreme  point 
attained  in  the  first  year  was  seventy-^ighi 
degrees  south  latituae ;  the  second  season 
carried  him  a  few  niiles  further  souths 
but  on  a  different  line  of  longitude.  In 
these  voyages  and  high  latitudes,  he  traced 
a  line  of  coast  long  enough  to  be  designat- 
ed as  a  continent,  and  made  more  remarka- 
ble by  mountains,  in  many  places  equal  to 
the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  moot 
wonderful  of  these' is  that  named  Mount 
Erebus — a  living  volcano,  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  further 
notable  from  its  close  contiguity  to  the 
southern  magnetic  pole.  Sir  James  Rots 
reached  a  point  within  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  this  pole ;  which  was  found 
by  observation,  three  or  four  degrees  fur- 
ther south  than  the  position  assigned  to  it 
on  theory  by  Gauss.  Had  he  been  able 
to  reach  this  spot,  which  local  conditions 
rendered  impossible,  his  would  have  been 
the  singular  glory  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  each  of  the  two  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth ! — a  triumph  almost  too  great 
for  the  life  of  one  man. 

The  other  expeditions,  commanded  by 
M.  d'Urville  and  by  Wilkes,  did  not  sao* 
ceed  in  reaching  any  such  high  southern 
latitudes,  as  those  long  before  attained  by 
Cook,  Bellinghauscn,  and  some  of  oar 
South  Sea  whalei-s.  They  effected  little 
in  the  way  of  discovery  of  land ;  certaia 
imperfect  delineations  of  coast  by  the 
American  expedition,  being  afterwards 
annulled  by  the  more  complete  and  oxaot 
researches  of  the  Enghsh  navigators. 
Some  public  controversy  grow  out  of  this 
matter,  upon  which  we  arc  bound  to  saT} 
that  Sir  James  Rosses  statements  and  oo- 
servations  are  those  alone  which  carry  con- 
viction to  our  minds.  Meanwhile,  the 
major  question  of  an  antarctic  continent 
still  remains  unsettled,  as  regards  its  ex- 
tent in  longitude,  and  its  depth  in  latitude 
towards  the  pole.  For  any  further  know- 
ledge in  this  quarter  we  shall  probably  be 
indebted  to  the  whalers  in  these  seas.  Sir 
James  Ross  repeatedly  mentions  the  greal 
number  of  whales  on  the  edge  of  the  an* 
tarctic  icy  barrier ;  and  Australia,  New- 
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Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Isles  now  fur- 
nish points  of  departure  and  repair,  which 
invite  to  the  vigoroos  prosecution  of  this 
arduous  and  exciting  occupation. 

Pursuing  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
modem  geography,  we  leave  these  "  re- 
gions of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  and  come  at 
once  to  the  more  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  Europe,  as  holding  the  first 
place  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of 
dvilixed  man.     Yet  here,  in  &ct,  there  is 
little  to  record.    European  geography,  in 
the  coHMnon  sense  of  the  term,  is  well 
known  in  every  part ;  the  voids  which  re- 
tuain  belonging  chiefly  to  physical  geo- 
graphy, or  to  those  departments  of  natural 
sdencc  which  hold  such  close  relation  to 
the  physical  configuration  and  aspects  of 
the  globe.    Oertam  provinces,  nominally 
belonging  to  Turkey,  and  lying  between 
the  ancient  Macedonia  and  the  Danube, 
form  the  portion  of  Europe  least  frequent- 
ed by  travelers,  and  still  imperfectly  de- 
scribed in  maps.    It  must  be  further  ad- 
mitted, that  the  complete  geographical 
exactness  required  for  nautical  and  other 
purposes  is  yet  wanting  in  several  parts  of 
the  European  coasts,  and  has  only  of  late 
been  thorou<jhlv  attained  even  in  our  own 
island.    Twenty  years  ago,  errors  still  ex- 
isted in  the  longitudes  of  some  points  on 
the  south  coast  of  England  ;  minute  indeed 
in  amount,  but  yet  needing  the  correction 
they  have  since  obtained.    Exactness  is 
the  essence  of  modern  science ;  and  in  this 
case,  practical   reasons  strongly   concur 
with  what  is  demanded  by  theory.     Such 
exactness  has  been  admirably  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian  ; 
of  which,  that  completed  by  Russia  a  few 
years  ago,   stretching   over  more    than 
twenty-five  degrees  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  polar  sea,  is  among  the 
most  perfect  in  execution. 

Our  subject  takes  a  new  and  wider  form, 
ss  we  pass  forward  into  Asia ;  that  vast 
tract  of  continent  stretching  over  an  area 
five  times  that  of  Europe ;  the  seat  of  the 
Biost  ancient,  populous,  and  powerful  em- 
pires of  the  world ;  and  the  source,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  of  those  great  migrations 
^hich  have  given  races,  nations,  and 
languages  tp  every  other  part  of  the  globe, 
America  even  included.  With  these 
piatters  of  history  and  speculation,  deeply 
interesting  though  they  are,  and  closely 
^und  up  with  the  geography  of  Asia,  we 
*^ve  no  present  concern.    The  progress 


jmd  actual  state  of  geographical  discovery 
in  these  wide  countries  it  is  not  easy  to 
delineate.  The  gaps  in  what  we  know  of 
them  are  at  once  vast  and  irregular.  India, 
indeed,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  which  has  yet  been  thoroughly 
sur\'eyed  ;  and  we  have  already  spoken  of 
those  conditions^  physical  and  political, 
which  assure  the  completeness  of  our  fu- 
ture knowledge  of  this  noble  appendage 
to  the  British  crown.  Two  arcs  of  the 
meridian  have  already  been  measured  in 
India ;  the  second,  (completed  by  Everest, 
and  extending  over  sixteen  degrees,)  one 
of  the  most  perfect  ever  surveyed.  The 
great  range  of  the  Himalayas— embracing 
points  of  elevation  which  exceed  by  a  per- 
pendicular mile  any  other  known  heights 
m  the  world — ^has  been  penetrated  through 
in  various  places,  and  its  southern  declivi- 
ties explored ;  not  indeed  without  peril 
and  some  loss  of  life  to  the  adventurers, 
among  the  wild  and  bigoted  Tartarian  or 
Mongolian  tribes  inhabiting  these  Trans- 
Himalayan  regions.  We  might  name  very 
many  English  travellers  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  who  have  signalized  themselves  in 
this  great  field  of  research,  and  some  of 
whom,  as  Cantley,  Falconer,  Hooker,  and 
Thomson,  have  combined  large  discoveries 
in  natural  history  with  eminent  services  to 
geography.  The  latest,  and  not  least 
succes^ul  explorers  beyond  the  Himalayas, 
are  three  Germans,  the  brothers  Schlag- 
intweit,  who  penetrated  northwards  as  far 
as  Khotaro ;  examining  the  courses  of 
several  rivers  all  flowing  hi  that  direction, 
but  speedily  lost  to  our  knowledge  in 
these  wild  and  unfriendly  regions,  which 
seem  even  more  difiScult  of  approach  than 
when  Marco  Polo  traversed  them  six  cen- 
turies ago.  We  lament  to  state,  that  one 
of  these  brothers,  Adolphe,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  barbarous  tribes  in  Turkistan 
—one  more  added  to  the  number  of  mar- 
tyrs in  the  cause  of  geographical  dis- 
covery: The  magnificent  woric  recently 
announced  by  Messrs.  Brockhaos  of  Leip- 
zig,  which  is  to  impart  to  the  world  tne 
results  of  Messrs.  Schlagintweit's  mission 
to  High  Asia,  will  consist  of  no  less  than 
nine  quarto  volumes  of  scientific  text  and 
an  atlas  of  three  folio  volumes.  If  we  may 
trust  the  promises  of  the  prospectus,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  com- 
plete publications  of  the  age. 

(to  be  cokolvded.) 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 
AN    mriRPBETATIOV    OF  A  UTTLB   BIKD*8  BOXO. 

Hearken  to  what  a  very  knowing  little 
bird  sings — that  identical  mysterious  lit- 
tle bird  which  reveals,  any  where  and 
every  where,  every  thing  to  every  body 
who  will  open  his  ears  discreetly  and 
sapiently. 

Once  upon  a  time— (remember  it  is  the 
responsible  little  bird  who  singeth — the 
irresponsible  writer  merely  interprets  bis 
voice) — 

Once  upon  a  time  King  Frederick,  be- 
ing then  Prince  Frederick,  young  and 
hot-blooded,  fell  desperately  in  love  (an 
accident  to  which  bom  princes  are  said  to 
be  as  liable  as  bom  peasants^  with  a  cer- 
tain noble  Spanish  lady,  who  happened 
to  be  sojourning  at  Copenhagen.  The 
result  was  a  left-handed  marriage — or  at 
any  rate  an  union  of  some  sort,  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  scmples  of  the  not  re- 
luctant dame,  who  for  two  fleeting  years 
lived  happily  enough  with  the  prince  at 
one  of  his  country  palaces,  until  she  was 
accidently  kUled  when  taking  an  airing  in 
her  carriage,  from  which  she  flung  herself 
in  aflright,  on  the  horses  running  away. 

This  hapless  Spanish  lady  left  a  little 
girl,  one  year  old,  whom  her  father  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  country  woman 
and  friend  of  the  deceased  mother,  and 
sent  them  to  the  tatter's  native  country, 
that  the  infant  might  be  there  brought 
up.  The  child  was  thus  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  where  she  remained  until 
she  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  when 
the  Crown  Prince,  receiving  glowing  ac- 
counts of  her  beauty,  amiability,  and  ac- 
oomplishments,  recalled  her  to  Denmark, 
but  tor  divers  weighty  motives,  did  not 
let  her  reside  at  his  capital,  but  placed 
her  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  who  lived 
in  Ilolstein.  It  so  happened,  that  Colonel 
Erik  Valdcmar,  uncle  of  Lars  Vonvcd, 
and  youngest  son  of  Knut  Yonved, 
Count  of  Elsinore,  was  then  stationed  in 


I  the  vicinity,  and  had  opportunities  of  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  the  lovely  Span- 
ish-Danish girl.  He  loved  her,  .and  was 
himself  beloved.  They  mutually  were 
certain  that  the  bitter  personal  antipathy 
of  their  respective  fathers  rendered  it 
hopeless  to  seek  their  consent  to  a  unioni 
so,  impelled  by  a  passion  as  rash  as  it  was 
violent,  the  lady  eloped  to  Hamburg,  and 
was  speedily  joined  there  by  Erik,  who 
had  obtained  a  lengthened  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  military  duties.  They 
were  married  in  Altona,  (the  chief  town 
of  Holstein,  and  consequently  belonging 
to  Denmark,)  which  is  quite  contiguous 
to  the  famous  "  free  city  "  of  Hamburg, 
with  such  secrecy  and  precaution  that 
they  had  reason  to  hope  the  fact  would 
not  transpire  for  years — if  ever. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  temporary  guard- 
ianship of  the  Crown  Prince's  daughter, 
was  so  frightened  at  her  flight,  (the  mo- 
tive of  which  he  too  clearly  comprehend- 
ed,) that  to  escape  the  anticipated  wrath 
of  Frederick,  he  in  turn  fled  to  a  foreigu 
land,  and  died  a  voluntary  exile. 

After  his  marriage,  Erik  continued  a 
number  of  years  in  Holstein  and  Slesvig, 
and  contrived  that  his  unacknowledged 
wife  always  resided  in  mysterious  seclu- 
sion at  no  great  distance  from  where 
he  was  quartered.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
impossible  to  deftly  manage  matters  as  to 
altogether  escape  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
prying  people.  The  result  was  accurate- 
ly described  by  Lars  Vonved  in  the  stoiy 
of  his  own  life  which  he  related  to  bis 
wife.  The  great  old  Count  of  Elsinore, 
indeed,  heard  from  various  sources  strange 
and  conflicting  rumors  respecting  his  son 
Erik ;  but  although  these  reports  agreed 
that  Erik  was  either  secretly  married,  or 
had  formed  an  improper  connection  with 
a  lady,  they  never  assumed  any  very  posi- 
tive shape,  nor  did  they  ever  hint  that 
the  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Regent  of  Denmark.  The 
simple  fact  that  she  uhxs  the  daughter  of 
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Frederick,  alone  prevented  Erik  from 
confessing  the  real  truth  to  his  angry 
fiitber — for  he  dared  not  do  so.  The  la- 
mentable estrangement,  solely  in  conse- 
qaence  of  this  unavoidable  reticence  on 
the  part  of  Erik,  which  then  ensued  be- 
tween the  father  and  son,  has  already 
been  described  by  the  mouth  of  Lara 
Vonved,  who  truly  told  Amelia  that  Erik 
did  not  reveal  the  fact  of  his  suspected 
marruige  even  mito  his  beloved  brother, 
Valdemar. 

Erik  was  mortally  wounded  when 
fighting  nobly  in  defence  of  Copenhagen, 
daring  its  cruel  bombardment  in  1807, 
and  when  dying,  as  also  related  by  Lars 
Vonved,  he  obtained  the  forgiveness  and 
blessing  of  his  glorious  old  father,  to 
whom  he  then  con  tided  the  lon^  cherished 
secret  of  his  marriage,  and  with  w/wm. 

What  followed,  so  far  as  the  mighty 
old  Count  was  concerned,  was  told  m  a 
few  sentences  by  Lars  Vonved,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  this  narrative,  and  may 
be  emphatically  repeated  here  : 

"  Count  Vonved  rigidly  kept  the  secret 
confided  to  him  by  his  dying  son,  what- 
ever that  secret  might  be ;  but  his  friends 
well  knew  that  not  only  was  his  stem 
heart  softened  by  the  death  of  Erik,  but 
that  he  proudlv  and  thankfully  acknowl- 
edged that  EriK  had  not  disgraced  him  in 
the  manner  he  had  so  long  suspected  and 
feared.     Moreover,  he  employed  confi- 
dential agents  in  a  mission  of  inquiry  and 
search  for  the  foreign  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren, his  object  bemg,  it  was  supposed, 
to  acknowledge  and  adopt  the  latter.  No 
trace  of  them  could  be  discovered,  and 
the  mystery  of  their  disappearance  was 
an  additional  shock  and  grief  to  Count 
Vonved." 

The  reason  why  the  old  Count  of  Elsi- 
nore  was  baffled  in  his  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover the  widow  and  children  of  his  dead 
BOD,  admits  of  ready  explanation.  Erik 
bad  been  summoned  from  Slesvig  to  fight 
in  defence  of  the  capital,  so  suddenly  and 
QQexpectedly,  that  ne  was  unable  to  make 
*ny  arrangement  for  the  future  of  his 
&mily,  in  case  ho  should  fall.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  his  hap- 
feas  widow.  She  fell  into  premature  la- 
JH>r,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  mother  and 
lo&nt  were  both  dead.  Two  orphan 
^ildren  remained — the  eldest  a  girl. 
^Hk  having  been  for  years  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  soldier's  pay,  had  been 
Enable  to  provide  for  his  children,  and 


left  scarcely  any  property.  One  or  two 
brother  officers,  who  yet  knew  not 
whether  the  orphans  left  in  Slesvig  were 
or  were  not  Erik's  legitimate  offspring, 
generously  did  what  little  they  could  for 
their  benefit.  The  personal  property  was 
sold  on  their  behoof  and  respectable  per- 
sons were  found  who  undertook  charge 
of  them.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Randcrs,  in  Jutland ;  the  girl 
was  adopted  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
who  had  no  family  of  his  own,  and  who 
were  about  to  immediately  proceed  to  one 
of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  where 
thegentleman  had  a  plantation. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  agents 
of  Knut  Vonved  never  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing his  grandchildren.  The  future  lives 
of  those  children  were  indeed  remarkable. 
The  boy's  Christian  name  was  Bertel,  and 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  his  legal 
claim  to  a  particular  surname,  his  pro- 
tectors bestowed  on  him  their  own, 
which  was  Bovsing.  As  Bertel  Rovsing 
he  was  henceforward  known.  He  grew 
up  shy,  proud,  highly  gifted,  naturally 
amiable  and  lofty-minded,  but  withal,  a 
passionate,  melancholy  boy.  The  older 
he  grew  the  more  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  obscurity  and  ungeniality  of  his  lot  in 
life,  and  ere  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth 
year  he  fiercely  cast  off  all  restraint,  and 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune,  solelv  de- 
pendent on  his  own  talent  as  a  painter, 
which  was  already  extraordinary  in  one 
so  young.  So,  forth  he  wandered,  a  self- 
exiled  youth.  No  one  but  himself  knew 
where  or  how  he  spent  his  years  until  he 
settled  down  as  a  psuntcr — a  poor  un- 
known solitary  man  of  genius — at  the 
ruined  castle  of  Svendborg. 

The  life  of  his  sister  (considerably  older 
than  himself)  was  quite  as  extraordinary, 
although  less  mvsterious,  and  eventually 
far  happier.  The  kind  lady  who  had 
adopted  her,  died  of  yellow  fever  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  a  year  or  two  subsequently  the 
gentleman  was  completely  ruined  by  the 
British  cruisers  capturing  the  vessels  con- 
veying the  produce  of  his  plantation  to 
Europe.  All  he  could  now  do  for  the 
doubly-orphaned  Gunhild  was  to  obtain 
for  her  a  passage  back  to  Denmark.  She 
duly  reached  that  part  of  her  native  land 
where  her  mother  died,  and  where  she 
and  her  infiint  brother  had  been  separated 
but  her  former  friends  were  no  longer 
there.    Some  compassionate  people  gave 
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the  poor  ^irl — yet  a  child — trifling  aid, 
and  advised  her  to  endeavor  to  find  her 
way  northward,  and  seek  for  her  brother 
in  Jutland,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  be- 
friended him  might  extend  their  protec- 
tion to  her.  Nobodjr,  however,  conld 
tell  her  the  exact  locality  in  the  great  pe- 
ninsula of  Jutland  whither  her  brother 
had  been  taken,  nor  even  the  name  of  the 
family  by  whom  he  had  been  received. 
How,  then,  was  poor  Gunhild  to  find 
him  ?  Yet,  more ;  how  could  she,  with 
only  a  few  rix-dalers  in  her  pocket,  tra- 
verse the  immense  wild  tract  of  country 
that  intervened?  A  strange,  yet  good 
friend,  turned  up  in  the  person  of  a  blind 
old  man,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  lost 
his  eyesight  at  the  battle  of  the  Baltic  in 
1801,  and  who  then  traversed  the  country 
as  a  wandering,  homeless  fiddler.  He  of- 
fered to  permit  her  to  accompany  him  on 
his  way  to  Jutland,  promising  to  take 
every  possible  care  of  her,  and  to  assist 
her  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  find  her 
brother.  In  return  she  was  to  sing  when 
he  played,  and  to  render  him  such  help 
as  she  could.  After  a  weary  time  they 
reached  Jutland,  but  the  generality  of 
the  people  were  so  poor,  and  so  thinly 
scatterea,  that  little  indeed  could  their 
combined  exertions  earn.  Still  they  wan- 
dered on,  to  and  fro,  every  where  inquir- 
ing in  vain  for  the  residence  of  Bertel. 
The  old  fiddler  proved  a  most  trustwor- 
thy friend  and  companion.  He  was  intel- 
ligent, kind,  and  naturally  pk>uB.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
amid  scones  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  yet 
his  heart  was  untainted.  The  singular 
pair  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
want,  when,  in  mid-winter,  they  hap- 
}>ened  to  meet  on  the  highway  the  very 
child  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  and 
he  gave  them  his  cake,  as  so  truthfully 
and  affectingly  pictured  by  Bertel  himself 
in  after  vears.  Of  course  they  knew  him 
not,  ana  to  and  fro  they  continued  to 
wander ;  the  old  man  for  intelligent  rea- 
sons, quite  right  and  praiseworthy  on  his 
part,  calling  himself  her  grandfather.  At 
length  Providence  brought  them  to  the  lit- 
tle out-o'-the-way  town  of  Viborg,  where 
the  old  man  played  national  tunes  on  his 
fiddle,  and  Gunhild  accompanied  him  with 
her  voice. 

Now,  so  it  was,  that  poor  blind  veteran 
had  wonderful  skill  with  the  fiddle-bow, 
and  the  young  girl  had  an  amaidngly 
sweet  voice,  and  one  of  remarkable  com- 


pass. An  itinerant  theatrical  company 
happened  to  be  at  Viborg,  and  the  mana* 
gcr  heard  the  old  man  and  his  snpposed 
grandchild  in  the  streets  thereof.  The 
manager,  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment, 
was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  very  great 
talent  evinced  by  the  girl,  and  engaged 
both  her  and  the  blind  fiddler  to  perform 
on  his  stage.  So  successfnl  were  they 
that  he  reengaged  them  to  proceed  with 
him  southward  to  Copenhagen.  At  the 
capital,  Gunhild  attracted  very  considera- 
ble notice,  and  the  director  of  the  Italian 
opera  there  eventually  secured  her  aer- 
vlces  for  a  term  of  years.  His  company 
belonged  to  Vienna,  being  at  Copenhagen 
only  for  a  single  season  on  speculation, 
and  to  Vienna  they  accordingly  soon  re- 
turned. It  was  a  pleasing  trait  in  Gun- 
hild's  character  that  she  would  not  sign 
the  agreement  which  bound  her  to  her 
new  master,  until  the  latter  had  guaran- 
teed a  small  pension  to  the  aged  fiddler 
who  had  so  well  befriended  her. 

Aided  by  first-rate  tuition,  Gunhild  ra- 
pidly attained  a  most  distinguished  rank 
in  her  profession,  and  under  an  assnmed 
name  had  a  brilliant  career  in  the  princi- 
pal European  capitals.  Whilst  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  she  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Baron  Koemperhimmel,  who  happened  to 
be  there  as  an  envoy  extraordinary  from 
the  Court  of  Denmark.  The  baron  was 
too  wealthy,  too  powerfnl,  and  too  high 
in  the  fiivor  of  his  sovereign,  to  care  ror 
the  sneers  and  scoffs  excite<)  by  hia  alii* 
ance  with  a  public  singer  of  unknown  ori- 
gin. He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Gunhild  was  not  merely  a  beautiful  and 
gifted,  but  a  pure  and  good  woman,  wor- 
thy to  be  his  wife,  the  guardian  of  hk 
honor,  and  the  fountain  of  his  happineas. 
Nobly  ^d  she  justify  his  generons  and 
wise  appreciation  of  her  rare  and  loftj 
qualities. 

Thus  far  the  Little  Bird  has  sung,  and 
very  dull  and  drv  is  the  unworthy  scribe*i 
interpretation  o^its  eloquent  warble. 

When  King  Frederick  mercilesrfy  re- 
fused to  pardon  Lars  Vonved,  mron 
KoBmperhimmel  and  his  friends  held  a 
consultation  that  same  evening  at  the 
house  of  the  former.  The  baroness  and 
Bertel  Rovsing  were  both  present,  and 
some  allusion  was  made  to  the  marvelooa 
incident  of  the  picture  he  had  painted, 
and  which  had  secured  him  the  patronaoQ 
and  friendship  of  the  baroness,  and  tne 
intercession  of  her  husbfmd  for  Vonved. 
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This  led  to  a  confidential  conversation  on 
both  sides,  with  a  result  that  will  be  readi- 
ly imagined.  The  baroness  recop^nized  in 
Bertel  her  long-lost,  but  never  forgotten 
brother ;  and  that  such  was,  indeed,  their 
relationship,  and  that  they  were  the  legi- 
timate children  of  Erik  Valdemar,  was 
speedily  proved  by  evidence  which  not 
even  Lord  Eldon  himself  would  have 
doabted. 

This  discovery  delighted  the  baron, 
but  he  felt  it  would  be  impolitic  to  make 
it  known  to  the  king,  whilst  the  latter 
was  so  terribly  incensed  against  all  who 
were  of  the  blood  of  Valdemar. 

CHAPTKB    XXVI. 
TUS  LAST  H0UB8  OP  A  YALDEXAR. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  Lars  Vonved 
awoke  from  his  death-like  trance  he  was 
as  well  and  strong  as  ever  he  had  been  in 
his  life.  He  remembered  vividly  all  that 
had  passed,  and  was  already  prepared  to 
cordially  hail  Bertel  Rovsing — or,  proper- 
ly, Valdemar — as  a  kinsman ;  for  Amalia 
had  informed  him,  on  her  last  visit  to  his 
dangeon,  not  only  of  the  death  of  Knut 
Vonved,  but  of  the  newly- discovered  af- 
finity of  the  Baroness  Gunhild  and  Bertel, 
and  of  their  relationship  to  himself.  But 
neither  to  Bertel,  nor  even  to  Amalia,  did 
he  now  communicate  his  future  intentions. 
He  intimated  that  no  one  must  question 
him  on  that  head;  but  his  wife  learnt, 
with  terror,  that  his  hostility  to  King 
Frederick  was  now  deadly. 

It  had  been  privately  arranged  that  the 
Baroness  Kcemperhimmel  should,  imme- 
diately after  Vonved's  escape  from  Cita- 
dellet  Frederikshavn,  proceed  to  the  little 
island  of  Beloe,  off  the  coast  of  Holstein, 
and  there  await  an  interview  with  her 
brother,  and  with  her  cousin,  Lars  Vonved 
himself,  if  he  could  venture  to  land.  The 
islet  itt  question  was  the  property  of  her 
liosband,  who  had  built  a  charming  ma- 
rine villa  upon  it.  The  few  servants  at- 
^ched  to  this  occasional  residence,  and 
^wo  or  three  fishermen's  families,  formed 
^he  sole  permanent  population.  The 
baroness  was  to  sail  thither  in  her  hus- 
^d's  pleasure  joegt.  Lars  Vonved  ap- 
proved of  this  idea,  and  with  all  due  cau- 
"On  his  vessels  sailed  direct  for  BelOe, 
^king  special  care  to  arrive  off  the  islet 
*fter  nightfidl.    Ho  forthwith  landed  his 


wife  and  boy,  and  Bertel  Valdemar.  The 
latter  had,  within  a  day  or  two,  become 
exceedingly  ill.  The  great  mental  excite- 
ment he  had  of  late  undergone,  had 
reiicted  on  his  naturally  nervous  and  mor- 
bid temperament,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  a  bodily  predisposition  to  disease, 
had  prostrated  him  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  friends  grew  most  seriously  alarmed. 

The  baroness  was  ready  to  receive 
them  ;  but  Lars  Vonved  himself  after  an 
interview  of  only  a  few  minutes  with  her, 
decided  to  return  aboard  the  Skildpadde, 
promising  to  land  again  on  the  morrow, 
if  possible.  Soon  after  daybreak  he  kept 
his  word,  and  learnt  that  his  cousin  Ber- 
tel had  grown  rapidly  worse,  was  partially 
insensible,  and  in  mortal  danger.  In  this 
emergency  (the  baron's  joegt  having  been 
prudently  sent  away,)  v  onved  proposed 
to  despatch  his  Little  Amalia  to  Kiel,  the 
chief  town  of  Holstein,  and  not  above  a 
score  of  miles  from  Beloe,  to  procure 
medical  aid.  The  baroness  wrote  a  letter 
to  an  eminent  physician  of  Kiel,  (who  had 
once  come  from  thence  to  attend  her  at 
Beloe,)  requesting  him  to  immediately  re- 
turn with  the  bearer.  Herr  Lundt,  in  the 
Little  Amalia,  fearlessly  undertook  this 
mission,  and  before  sunset  he  had  landed 
the  physician.  For  three  days  the  latter 
contmued  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
patient,  before  he  could  give  a  decided 
opinion  respecting  his  condition.  Then, 
however,  he  reluctantly  pronounced  there 
was  no  longer  a  gleam  of  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. 

Bertel  himself  was  now  perfectly  sensi- 
ble, and  received  the  fatal  announcement 
with  incomparably  greater  calmness  than 
his  relatives.  He  was  quite  resigned,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  little  caring  to  live  and 
willing  to  die,  such  being  nis  Maker's 
will.  He  spoke  much  to  his  sister  about 
his  betrothed,  Oliifina  Strom,  and  im- 
plored that  she  might  be  informed  that 
he  was  dying,  and  that  he  longed  to  see 
her  for  the  last  time  upon  earth. 

Oliifina  happened,  as  Bertel  knew,  to 
be  at  this  time  on  a  visit  to  her  only 
brother,  who  managed  their  father's 
branch  mercantile  establishment  at  Kiel. 
The  baroness  was  so  moved  by  her  bro- 
ther's touching  desire  that  she  at  once  de- 
termined to  go  herself  to  Kiel,  and  endea- 
vor to  induce  young  Herr  Strom  to  per- 
mit hb  sister  to  return  with  her.  She 
was  successful ;  for  the  brother,  who  was 
already  his  sister's  confidante  concerning 
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her  betrothal,  instantly  consented  to  in- 
trust her  to  the  care  of  the  baroness. 

On  arriving  at  Beloe,  Oliifina  was  in- 
troduced to  the  room  whence  Bertel  was 
destined  never  more  to  be  removed  alive, 
and  the  baroness  lefl  the  ill-fated  pair 
alone. 

Terrible  was  this,  their  last  earthly  in- 
terview. With  a  wild  cry  of  anguish 
and  despair,  Oliifina  threw  herself  in  Ber- 
tel's  arms,  and  for  a  while  did  nothing 
but  weep  and  ejaculate,  like  one  bereft  of 
all  hope. 

"Oh!"  at  length  wildly  sobbed  the 
heart-broken  girl ;  "  and  mUst  thou  die 
thus,  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood? 
Oh,  must  he  die,  and  I  so  near,  and  can 
not  spare  him  one  pang  ?" 

"My  child!  my  poor  Oliifina!"  tre- 
mously  murmured  Bertel,  tenderly  caress- 
ing her  head  as  it  lay  on  his  bosom.  "  Do 
not  rebel  against  God.  He  is  all-wise,  all- 
good,  all-merciful." 

"  Oh,  that  he  would  spare  thy  life,  and 
take  mine !  Ah,  Hinimel  1  that  I  could 
die  for  thee !" 

"  One  has  already  died  for  me !"  softly 
murmured  Bertel,  with  a  radiant  smile. 

"Bertel,  my  brain  is  reeling!  Thy 
life  is  my  life.    If  thou  dicst,  I  die  I" 

"  Olttfina !" 

"  The  black  clouds  have  dispersed — the 
sun  shines  clear  through  the  blue  sky; 
and  yet,  now  golden  happiness  is  before 
us,  and  proffers  her  brimming  rainbow 
cup,  thou  must— die  !" 

"  Oliifina !  for  the  love  of  God" 

"  Love !  Why  did  God  permit  mo  to 
love  thee  to  the  verge  of  idolatry,  if  thou 
art  to  be  torn  from  me  now  ?" 

"  It  may  be  to  punish  us  both  for  that 
very  mutual  sin  of  loving  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator!" 

Bertel  folded  her  to  his  bosom  as 
strongly  as  ho  could,  and  murmured  to 
himself — 

"This  is  worse  than  all  I  dreaded — 
worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death  itself  I" 

Then,  in  language  awfully  impressive 
under  the  circumstances,  he  strove  to 
convince  her  of  the  henious  sin  of  yield- 
ing to  a  spirit  of  despairing  rebellion 
a<;ainst  the  will  of  God.  At  firat  she 
listened  with  frenzied  wailiiigs — next  with 
sullen  stupor — but  finally  with  something 
akin  to  Christian  resignation. 

It  really  seemed  as  though  Bertel  and 
OlAfina  had  exchanged  natures.  Former- 
ly he  was  morbid  and  despairing;  now, 


in  the  hour  of  death,  he  was  resigned  and 
hopeful,  his  soul  purified,  hb  intellect 
clear,  his  judgment  sound — the  very  Qual- 
ities which,  m  a  minor  degree,  useoi  to 
distinguish  Oliifina,  and  of  which  she  now 
I  seemed  temporarily  deprived.  In  truth, 
I  she  was  essentially  of  a  less  spiritual  na- 
ture than  Bertel.  With  all  her  iunoeenoe, 
goodness,  and  piety,  she  was  at  heart 
more  worldly — more  of  the  earth,  earthly. 

One  or  two  remarks  which  Bertel  made 
to  Oliifina,  when  she  erew  more  pacified, 
not  to  say  exhausted,  indicated  how  keen- 
ly he  understood  both  his  own  character 
and  hers. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best,"  said  lie.  "  God 
foresaw  what  we  selfishly  refused  to  be- 
lieve. I  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be 
ever  long  happy  myself  in  this  world,  and  I 
fear  I  should  not  have  rendered  thee  very 
happy  had  I  lived  to  become  thy  husband. 
Far  better  to  die  still  lonng  thee  than  to 
have  outlived  that  love.  But  thou ! — ^yes 
thou  hast  a  natural  capacity  for  earthly 
happiness,  and  thou  wilt  yet  enjoy  it.  I 
do  not  forbid  thee  to  mourn  awhile  for  me, 
when  I  am  no  more ;  but  then  thou  muBt, 
and  thou  wilt  cease  to  grieve — thou  wilt 
bless  God  for  all  things,  aiid  thankfiilly 
partake  of  the  happiness  He  has  in  store 
for  thee.  Long  mayst  thou  live — Chappy 
as  long  be  thy  life !" 

OlUfina  protested  bitterly  against  theee 
prophetic  opinions  of  Bertel;  but  time 
proved  how  rightly  he  was.  She  lived  to 
be  a  happy  wife  and  an  honored  mother. 

Bertel  felt  he  could  not  long  endure 
this  last  interview.  Ho  made  a  preoon* 
certed  signal,  and  his  sister  and  Amalia 
both  entered,  accompanied  by  Wilhelm. 
Bertel  told  Oliifina  they  must  now  part ; 
but  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  quit 
him  until  he  consented  she  shovld  seenim 
again  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  by 
winch  time  he  felt  he  should  be  no  more. 
One  last,  clingins:  embrace — a  heart- warm 
blessing  from  Bertel — and  she  safiTered 
herself  to  be  conducted  to  a  distanfroom 
by  the  baroness.  When  the  latter  re* 
turned,  her  brother  observed  that  he  had 
only  one  more  thing  to  do  on  earth — one 
last  effort  to  make — one  last  prayer  to  be 
realized.  Gunhild  and  Amalia  exchanged 
mournful  glances  of  deep  import,  for  well 
did  they  undei*stand  him.  He  desired 
Amalia  to  bring  unto  him  her  bcuibiiiid^ 
who  was  nigh  at  hand,  awaiting  the  «c* 
pected  summons. 

When  Amalia  returned  with  her  haa> 
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band,  and  they  stood  by  the  bed,  Bertel 
spake  to  each  in  turn,  making  a  few  last 
reqaests,  and  fervently  blesi^ing  them  all. 

He  had  yet  to  do  the  ''  one  thing"  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  he  obviously 
prepared  to  make  a  great  effort  to  accom- 
plisn  his  last  work  on  earth.  Vonved 
perceived  something  weighty  was  on  Ber- 
tePs  mind,  and  spake  to  that  effect. 

"Count  Vonved,"  said  Bertel,  uprais- 
ing himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and  speak- 
ing with  solemn  energy,  "  if  you  would 
have  me  die  peacefully — if  you  would  ful- 
fill my  last  wish  on  earth — if  you  would 
have  me  sink  to  rest  on  my  Saviour's  bo- 
som happy  and  smiling,  grant  me  one  last 
prayer !" 

"  What  would  you  ?" 

For  a  minute  Bertel  replied  not,  nor 
did  Vonved  speak.  They  gazed  with 
piercing  earnestness  at  each  other,  and 
the  preternaturally  lustrous  eyes  of  the 
dying  man  were  yearningly  fixed  on  the 
countenance  of  Vonved,  with  mingled 
hope  and  misgiving,  and  the  Count  him- 
self was  secretly  uneasy  as  to  the  import 
of  the  yet  unuttered  request. 

"Wilt  thou  grant  my  last  wish — my 
last  prayer  ?"  plaintively  repeated  Bertel. 

"  Name  it." 

"  But  wilt  thou  grant  it  ?" 

"  There  are  few  things  thou  canst  de- 
mand of  me  at  this  moment  which  I  will 
not  grant ;"  was  the  deliberate  answer. 

Bertel  sighed  heavily.  He  was  not 
satisfied  by  such  a  cautious  and  evasive 
response,  which  certainly  betokened  or 
implied  a  special  mental  reserve  of  no  or- 
dmary  kind.  He  felt  his  strength  ebbing 
fist  way — eternity  loomed  hugely  near. 

"  Count  Vonved !"  my  dear  cousin  ! 
bear,  then,  my  dying  prayer ;  and  oh  !  as 
you  would  have  my  spirit  pass  in  peace — 
as  you  would  yourselt  yet  live  a  long  and 
liappy  life — do  not  deny  it !" 

"  Speak  !"  murmured  Vonved. 

"Forgive  King  Frederick  the  wrongs 
he  has  inflicted  on  our  race  and  on  thee — 
renounce  thy  desperate  warfare  against 
thy  sovereign — and  seek  the  pardon  ho 
will  even  yet  grant !" 

Lars  Vonved  recoiled  a  step  from  the 
bed,  and  a  flush  of  bitterest  anger  crim- 
soned his  lofty  brow. 

"Never!"  burst  from  his  lips  with  a 
deepness  of  tone  that  caused  tne  morbid 
air  of  the  room  to  vibrate. 

'*0h.  Count  Vonved!"  ejaculated  his 
dying  kinsman,  involuntarily  clasping  his 


hands  in  anguished  supplication,  "I  be- 
seech thee  to  recall  that  fatal  word !  Oh ! 
by  all  thine  hope  of  happiness  here  and 
forgiveness  hereafter  " — 

"  Say  no  more  ;  my  heart  is  wrung  by 
thy  words !"  exclaimed  Vonved,  Avitli  an 
imperative  gesture  that  caused  his  wife  to 
shrink  and  sob — so  powerfully  did  it  ex- 
press unalterable  resolution.  "  Tliou  art 
dying,  Bertel,  and  preferrest  the  only 
prayer  I  can  not  grant.  Forgive  King 
Frederick !  Were  I  to  do  that,  the  spirits 
of  our  mighty  ancestoi*s  would  haunt  and 
mock  me  on  eai-th  and  scornfully  refuse 
to  admit  my  companionship  in  heaven  ! 
Forgive  King  Frederick  1  I  never  will 
forgive  him — I  never  will  cease  to  wage  a 
just  warfare  against  him — ^I  never  will 
ask  a  pardon  he  would  not  grant." 

"  He  would !"  vehemently  cried  Bertel. 
"Yea,  by  my  parting  soul  I  swear  he 
would!  I  am  dying  fast — ye  all  know 
that.  The  tliick  veil  which  hangs  at  ween 
life  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  becomes 
as  gossamer  when  God  says,  *  This  night 
shall  thy  soul  be  summoned  to  my  foot- 
stool.' I  now  see  through  that  veil,  and 
as  surely  as  my  soul  liveth  do  I  know  that 
our  king  will  ultimately  pardon  thee  if 
thou  wilt  but  seek  his  forgiveness." 

"  Curse  the  king  and  his  forgiveness ! 
I  neither  seek  nor  will  I  accept  it  1"  fierce- 
ly responded  Lars  Vonved. 

A  great  cry  burst  from  the  women,  and 
the  baroness  passionately  conjured  Von- 
ved by  all  that  he  held  sacred  to  abjure 
such  a  heathenish  resolve. 

"My  brother  is  dying!  He  is  even 
now  hovering  between  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  be  for  ever  and  ever — ^lie 
pierces  the  veil — he  sees  what  we  can  not 
see,  he  knows  what  we  can  not  know.  Oh, 
be  not  so  awfully  obdurate!  Do  not  stop 
your  ears  to  a  voice  from  the  verge  of  the 
tomb !  Do  not  enshroud  yourself  in  tlie 
iron  panoply  of  your  proud  soul !  Oh, 
Vonved,  V  onved !" 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?" 

"  I  would  have  your  adamantine  heart 
soften  to  the  will  of  your  omnipotent 
Maker !  I  would  have  you  first  forgive 
your  earthly  king  all  that  he  has  " — 

"  Did  he  forgive  me  when  ye  all  sought 
his  mercy  with  trembling  knees,  and  with 
bui-ning  tears,  and  with  abject  supplica- 
tions?" asked  Vonved,  with  a.  haggard 
smile. 

"The  more  need  that  thou  shouldst 
prove  thy  nature  superior  to  his,  by  being 
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the  firat  to  forgive.  See !  I  kneel  unto 
thee ;  I  beseech  thee,  I  implore  thee  to 
pubdue  thy  fearful  spirit,  and  grant  my 
brother's  last  prayer  on  earth !  Oh,  let 
Bertel  enter  his  Maker's  presence  bearing 
thy  forgiveness  of  all  who  have  trespassed 
against  thee  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
{IS  an  acceptable  offering  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  white  throne !" 

The  baroness  spoke  with  sobbing  vehe- 
mence, and  her  scalding  tears  dropped 
heavily  to  the  ground,  as  she  appealingly 
looked  up  at  Vonved,  with  clasped  hands. 

An  awful  struggle  agitated  the  indomi- 
table heart  of  the  count ;  but,  in  a  cold, 
displeased,  and  reprehensive  tone,  he 
slowly  answered — 

"  Rise,  lady !  One  of  the  blood  of  Val- 
demar  the  Great  should  never  kneel  but 
to  God  in  heaven,  and  to  an  anointed  king 
on  earth.     Arise !" 

"  I  would  pray  never  to  rise  more,  ra- 
ther than  sue  in  vain !" 

Ere  the  last  word  was  uttered,  Amalia 
sank  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
baroness,  and  upraised  her  hands,  and  up- 
Htled  her  agonized  face  in  mutely  eloquent 
appeal. 

''  What  I  thou,  my  wife !" 

"  Yes,  my  husband !" 

Vonved  laughed  savagely  and  madly. 

"For  my  sake!  for  the  sake  of  our 
child !"  sighed  the  pallid  lips  of  Amalia. 

'*  Oh,  think,'*  retterated  the  baroness, 
"  of  that  tremendous  day  when  you  and 
the  king  will  stand  face  to  face  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ !" 

"  Let  God  judge  between  us  on  that 
day !"  sternly  exclaimed  Vonved. 

"Oh,  Count  Vonved!"  despairingly 
sobbed  the  baroness,  *^  what  a  fearful  spirit 
is  thine !  what  an  awful  man  art  thou !" 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me ;  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  Can  the  Ethiop  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?'* 

"  Wilhelm  !"  suddenly  cried  Bertel  to 
the  wondering  boy,  who  had  stood  silent 
as  an  antique  statue  during  all  this  feartul 
scene  ;  "  Wilhelm  !  kneel  thou  unto  thy 
father.  He  can  not  be  deaf  to  thy  pmyer. 
Thou  art  his  only  child ;  thou  art  the  very 
last  of  the  Valdemars ;  he  loves  thee  more 
than  all  this  world  contains.  Kneel,  dear 
Wilhelm!  Dost  thou  hear  my  dying 
words  ?  Kneel !  Beseech  thy  father  to 
forgive  his  king ;  and  for  thy  sake,  and 
for  thy  mother's  sake,  and  for  all  our 
sakes,  to  seek  the  pardon  the  king  will 
surely  then  grant." 


Wilhelm  paused,  apparentlv  irresolute, 
glancing  from  the  death-dewed  features  of 
his  friend  Bertel  to  the  fearfully  stem,  yet 
agitated  lineament&of  his  own  father ;  bat 
at  length  he  slowly  sank  on  his  knees  bj 
his  mother's  side ;  and  looking  his  father 
yearningly  in  the  face,  he  raised  his  little 
hands,  and  exclaimed — 

"  My  father !"  formve  King  Frederick 
and  be  his  friend !  Do,  for  the  sake  oi 
Bertel,  of  my  mother,  and  of  me  !" 

Lars  Vonved  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  My  father  I"  pleaded  Wilhelm,  anew, 
obeying  a  look  of  Bertel. 

"  I  hear  thee,  Wilhelm." 

"Yes,  my  father!  make  us  all  very 
happy !" 

*'  Count  Vonved !  my  cousin  !  head  of 
our  race!  thou  hast  heard  thine  only 
child,  this  boy  whom  I  have  loved  ai 
though  he  had  been  my  own.  Canst  thou, 
darest  thou  refuse  his  prayer  ?"  moaned 
Bertel,  very  thickly,  and  gasping  his  worde 
slowly  and  painfully,  for  nis  end  was  nigh 
at  hand. 

"Dost  thou  indeed  believe  that  God 
speaks  to  me  through  the  infant  lips  of 
my  child  ?"  hoarsely  demanded  Vonved. 

"  I  do  !  By  my  soul's  salvation,  I  be- 
lieve it !"  responded  Bertel. 

'*  Then  I  yield  ;  and  will  do  that  which 
thou  requirest!"  exclaimed  Vonved,  re- 
moving his  hands  fi*om  his  face,  and  look- 
ing at  his  dying  cousin  with  a  connteuanoe 
as  ghastly  as  Bertel's  own. 

"  Thank  God !  I  die  happy  I"  and  with 
these  words  quivering  on  nis  pallid  lipti 
Bertel  Valdemar  sank  back  a  corpse. 

That  night,  sitting  alone  by  the  cold  clay 
of  his  kinsman,  Lars  Vonved  wrote  a  lonff 
letter  to  his  sovereign — a  letter  which 
made  King  Frederick  thrill  and  tren^Ue, 
and  taught  him  that  he  was  a  man  as  weD 
as  a  monarch. 

CUAPTEB   XXVII. 

LARS   yO!fV£D   AND  KINO   FREDERICK  0TAMD    FACX    VO 

PACE. 

One  little  month  ago,  Bertel  Valdemar, 
grandson  alike  of  Knut  Vonved  and  of 
Frederick  VL,  King  of  Denmark — ^the 
only  man  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
mingled  blood  of  two  ancient  royal  lines, 
and  of  two  irreconcilable  enemies — spake 
his  last  words,  smiled  his  last  smile,  sighed 
his  last  sigh,  breathed  his'last  breath. 
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King  Frederick  was  again  sojouraing 
at  his  great  country  palace  of  Fredeiiks- 
boig.  The  birds  were  singing  their  ves- 
per hymns  in  the  luxuriant  groves  and  the 
grand  old  avenues  which  radiate  from  the 
palace,  and  the  last  beams  of  the  dying 
SOD  flickered  pleasantly  upon  giant  boles, 
aod  gnarled  limbs,  and  mellow-tinted  fo- 
liage gently  waving  in  the  soft  evening 
breeze. 

Amidst  these  groves,  adown  these  shady 
avenues,  Denmark^s  old  warrior-king  was 
wandering  to-and-fro,  and  for  aught  he 
knew,  unseen,  as  it  was  a  standing  order 
rigidly  obeyed  at  Frederiksborg,  that  no 
one  should  presume  to  intrude  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  when  he  indulged — as 
he  frequently  did — in  solitary  walks  in  the 
Yast  expanse  of  royal  grounds  suiTOunding 
the  palace. 

But  a  human  eye  was  upon  him  now ; 
every  footstep  he  took  was  followed  by 
an  eagle  glance.  Was  it  the  eye  of  friend 
or  foe  ?     Of  both  ?     Of  neither  ? 

The  king,  in  sad  and  thoughtful  mood, 
walked  with  his  head  bent  down,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him.  He  turned  into  a 
by-path,  and  sauntered  abstractedly  on- 
ward. As  he  loitered  abreast  of  an  ever- 
green thicket,  its  branches  were  agitated, 
and  a  man  leapt  forth  with  one  great 
bound,  and  confronted  the  king. 

That  man  was  Lars  Vonved, 

Frederick  recoiled  a  step,  and  uttered 
an  involuntary  exclamation  of  amazement 
and  anger.  He  recognized  Vonved  in  a 
moment,  for  he  had  oft  read  accurate 
personal  descriptions  and  had  carefully 
studied  lithographic  portraits  of  the  out- 
law. He  also  had  received,  three  weeks 
before,  Vonved's  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  had  alike  astonished  and  deeply 
affected  him. 

For  a  while  they  stood,  face  to  face, 
man  to  man. 

"Who  art  thou?"  demanded  the  king. 

"  I  am  Lars  Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore, 
an  ouihxwed  subject  of  thine." 

"  Ho,  villain !  is  not  the  sum  of  thine 
iniquities  complete!  Dost  thou  wish  to 
^^d  one  crowning  enormity  to  thy  mis- 
deeds ?  Why  here^  miscreant,  felon, 
slave  ?" 

Tlie  king  was  lashing  himself  into  fury, 
self-conscious  how  deeply  he  had  wronged 
the  race  of  Valdemar,  and  its  representa- 
tive who  stood  before  him. 

*'I  am  here.  King  Fredric  because 
I  bave  sought  thee." 


Vonved  spake  with  calm  determination, 
and  fixed  his  gaze  full  on  the  &ce  of  his 
incensed  sovereign. 

"  Sought  me  I    Ha !    Fredlos  I" 

"  Hear  me,  sire  I'' 

"  Away,  slave  1" 

"  King  Frederick,  you  must,  and  shall 
hear  me,"  sternly  retorted  Vonved.  "  I 
seek  pardon,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  my  wife  and  child ;  and  never 
would  I  have  sought  pardon  at  your  hand, 
even  for  them,  had  not  my  kinsman — 
thine  own  grandson — extorted  the  promise 
from  me  with  his  dying  breath.  Frown 
not,  sire !  We  stand  here,  unwitnessed, 
sovereign  and  subject,  but  also  man  and 
man." 

Unable  any  longer  to  control  his  wrath, 
the  enraged  monarch  drew  a  short  double- 
edged  sword  he  always  wore,  and  venge- 
fuUy  plunged  it  at  the  outlaw's  breast. 
Vonved  sprang  aside  at  the  movement, 
and  the  keen  blade  passed  harmlessly  be- 
tween his  left  arm  and  body,  grazing 
b«th. 

Swift  as  thought,  Vonved  wrenched 
the  sword  from  the  monarch's  grasp. 
Frederick  became  ghastly  pale,  doubtless 
expecting  that  his  sword  would  be  now 
plunged  in  his  own  breast.  Not  so.  Von- 
ved gazed  a  moment  at  him  with  an  in- 
descnbably  eloquent  look  of  mouraful  re- 
proach, and  then,  obeying  a  sublime  im- 
pulse, sinking  on  one  knee  he  held  the 
sword  by  its  point  and  extended  the  hilt 
to  the  king. 

"I  who  never  knelt  before  to  mortal 
man  kneel  now  unto  thee.  Thou  art  my 
king  —  my  sovereign  !"  cried  he  ;  "  and 
for  thine  ancestors  mine  have  oft  fought 
and  died.  I  am  thy  outlawed  subject: 
take  my  life  if  it  seemeth  good  unto 
thee." 

The  king  crimsoned  with  shame  and 
humiliation,  and  at  that  supreme  moment 
he  felt  hoW  little  he  was  in  comparison 
with  the  great-heailed  heroic  outlaw  at 
his  feet.  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
gi*asped  the  hilt  and  returned  the  sword 
with  a  clang  to  the  scabbard. 

"  Vonved, "  huskily  murmured  he, 
"  thou  hast  conquered  !" 

''  Sire  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  overcome  thy  king. 
Arise  I" 

The  outlawed  rover  gazed  full  up  to 
the  agitated  countenance  of  his  sovereign, 
but  remained  immovable. 

"  Rise,  Vonved !"  rdterated  the  king; 
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and  he  clasped  the  yet  outstretched  hand 
of  Vonved  between  both  his  own,  and 
looked  down  on  him  with  a  beaming  gaze 
of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

"  O  sire  !   Do  you,  indeed  pardon  me  ?" 

"I  do  —  from  my  heart  I  do!  You 
have  spared  the  life  of  your  king,"  added 
he  with  a  tremulous  smile ;  "  and  it  is 
meet  that  your  king,  in  his  turn,  should 
spare  yours !" 

Vonved  now  became  as  pale  as  death 
— the  blood  receded  from  every  vein  to 
fill  his  bounding  heart  —  and  he  almost 
gasped  forth  the  words — 

"Sire!  repeat  to  mo  your  royal  par- 
don! Let  me  hear  it  oiice  more  from 
your  lips !'' 

"What!  still  incredulous?  Must  I 
again  tell  thee  that  from  this  moment 
thou  art  outlaw  no  longer  ?  Yes,  I  par- 
don thee  for  all  thou  hast  done  amiss — 
pardon  thee,  freely  and  unreservedly. 
Yet  more :  I  feel  that  thou  hast  been 
grievously  wronged,  and  I  will  make  thee 
such  amends  as  becometh  a  king.  Thy 
ancestral  rights  and  honors  shall  be  imme- 
diately restored,  and  every  possible  repa- 
ration made.  Noxo^  wilt  thou  rise.  Count 
of  Elsinore  ?" 

Not  yet,  sire." 

Why  ?"  cried  Frederick,  in  surprise. 
I  can  not  accept  pardon  for  myself 
until  I  hear  that  the  brave  men  who  have 
risked  all  to  follow  my  desperate  fortunes 
are  also  pardoned." 

"  I  jiardon  each  and  all,  fully  and  freely 
as  I  pardon  thee." 

"  Sire,  there  are  some  among  them  who 
had  outraged  the  laws  before  they  joined 
my  crew." 

"  I  understand  thee,  Vonved.  Set  thy 
heart  at  rest.  A  king  should  pardon  rig^ht 
royally  when  he  pardons  at  all.  I  give 
thee  my  word,  as  an  absolute  sovereign 
ruler,  that  whatsoever  offences  they  have 
individually  and  collectively  committed 
against  the  laws  of  my  realm  up  to  this 
time,  shall  be  pardoned  withont  reserve." 

"  Enough,  sire !  Never  spake  king 
more  kingly  words !  My  men  are  mine 
no  longer — henceforth  they  are  thine,  and 
for  their  future  fidelity  I  will  vouch." 

"  Thov  were  marvellously  faithful  unto 
Rover  Vonved :  will  they  be  as  faithful 
unto  King  Frederick  ?'' 

"  Sire,  they  will.  And  for  myself — ^not 
by  words  but  by  deeds  will  I  evince  my 
gratitude  and  my  devoted  loyalty." 

"  I  verily  believe  thee.  Count  V  onved," 
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said  the  king,  with  emotion ;  "  my  navy 
needs  brave  and  skillfal  seamen." 

"  None  braver,  none  more  slullfiil 
than " 

"  Thine  !  ay,  I  have  had  reason  enough 
to  know  it  of  late  years !"  dryly  remarked 
the  king.  "  But  they  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  old  captain.  I  will  re- 
store thee  to  my  navy,  and  the  allegiance 
of  thy  old  crew  shall  purchase  thee  the 
command  of  the  finest  ship  in  my  service.^ 

"  Sire !  dispose  of  me  and  mine  as  then 
wilt.  Henceforth  I  have  but  one  great 
object  in  life — to  testify  my  devotion  to 
my  sovereign  and  my  country.  And  oh, 
sire  !  I  have  a  boy — a  noble  boy         " 

"  I  know  it !"  interrupted  the  king, 
with  a  slight  grimace.  "  By  my  throne ! 
that  child  of  tliine  bearded  me  more  dar- 
ingly than  the  boldest  of  thy  friends  ?" 

"  Ah,  sire !  pardon  the  child — ho  is  but 
an  infant." 

"  Is  he  your  only  child  ?" 

"  An  only  child,  sire,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him." 

^'  I  thought  so ;  lions  oft  have  but  one 
offspring — meaner  animals  many." 

"  Sire  ?" 

"  Troth !  I  can  almost  fancy  that  the 
soul  of  the  great  founder  of  the  race  of 
Valdemar  has  transmigrated,  and  now 
dwells  in  the  bosom  of  your  boy !" 

"  Forgive  him,  sire  !" 

"  Forgive  him !  why,  by  my  kingly 
faith.  Count  Vonved,  I  secretly  longed  to 
snatch  that  matchless  child  to  my  breast^ 
and  caress  him,  when  he  passionately  de- 
fied me  to  my  very  face !  Forcive  him  1 
Ah,  that  God  had  given  me  sucli  a  glori> 
ous  boy !" 

"O,  my  King!"  ejaculated  Vonved, 
with  stn*eaming  eyes,  clasping  the  hand 
of  his  sovereign  ;  "  why  have  we  been  ao 
long  bitter  enemies  ?  Why  did  wo  never 
know  each  other  until  now  ?" 

"  God  willed  it." 

"  My  grandsire,  Knut  Vonved,  rejoices 
in  heaven  over  our  reconciliation  I" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  king,  in  a  smoth- 
ered voice ;  "  for  I  did  him  some  wrong 
on  earth." 

^^Sire,  I  do  believe  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  are  permitted  to  hover 
around  the  scenes  and  the  friends  they 
loved  on  earth,  and  to  rejoice  when  that 
comes  to  pass  which  would  have  glad- 
dened them  when  living." 

"It  may  be  so — God  grant  thou  art 
right!"  gloomily  sighed  Frederick  . 
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"  Ah,  sire !  doubt  it  not.  There  is  but 
one  drawback  to  the  supreme  happiness 
my  sovereign  has  this  hour  conferred,'* 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Bertel,  sire  I  Oh,  that  he  could  have 
lived  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  last 
prophetic  prayer !" 

"*  Ha !  it  doth  indeed  seem  that  he  died 
for  your  sake.  Had  he  not  extorted  with 
his  dying  breath  a  pledge  from  you  to 
personally  seek  ray  forgiveness,  you 
would  never  have  done  so  ?" 

"  Never,  sire." 

For  awhile  the  king  was  absorbed  in 
melancholy  reflections  occasioned  by  this 
allusion  to  the  death  of  the  grandson  he 
had  never  seen,  but  he  speedily  aroused 
himself. 

"  What  is  done  is  done.  To  be  happy 
in  his  life  we  must  learn  to  forget  as  well 
as  forgive.  But  see  !  some  of  my  officers 
draw  nigh.  Give  me  your  arm.  Count 
Voiived,  for  good  faith !  such  is  your 
present  reputation  that  I  would  not  an- 
swer for  your  life  ten  paces  from  my 
person !" 

Three  days  have  rolled  down  that  swift 
current  of  time  which  flows  into  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

The  great  hall  of  the  colossal  palace  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  for  King  Frederick 
is  about  to  give  a  species  of  evening  levee, 
held  at  stated  intervals  by  the  Crown  of 
Denmark,  and  usually  concluded  by  a 
supper  and  a  ball.  Rumor  has  asserted 
that  the  reception  this  night  will  be  of 
extraordinary  magnificence  —  and,  for 
once,  rumor  is  not  a  liar.  Here  are  as- 
sembled hundred  of  the  noblest,  the  best, 
the  bravest,  the  wisest,  of  ancient  Den- 
mark's sons-r-the  loveliest  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Statesmen  and  warriors,  haughty 
nobles  and  calm  philosophers,  jostle  one 
another  on  an  equal  footing.  The  body 
of  the  immense  and  gorgeous  saloon  is  a 
sea  of  flashing  splendor.  The  brilliant 
uniforms  of  naval  and  military  officers,  the 
rich  dresses  and  decorations  of  official 
men  and  knights  of  various  orders,  min- 
gle with  the  sumptuous  attire,  the  waving 
foaihers,  the  glittering  jewels  of  proud 
J^nd  beauteous  dames.  Groups  form  every 
'^Hcre.  There  is  much  small  talk,  gentle 
prattle  of  female  lips,  whispered  trifling, 
nttle  explosions  of  silvery  laughter  like 
^^e  random  tinkling  of  fairy  bells. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  hall  is  a  dais 
seven  broad  steps  above  the  level  of  the 


floor,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  studded 
with  golden  stars,  and  it  supports  an 
unique  throne  which  cunning  hands  have 
fashioned  entirely  of  the  horns  of  the  nar- 
whal or  sea-unicorn,  brought  from  Danish 
Greenland.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  dais 
stand  two  men  very  dissimilar  in  person, 
character,  and  present  profession  —  the 
Bishop  of  Zealand  and  General  Otto  Gam. 
Occasionally  they  exchange  a  few  words 
in  an  earnest  undertone.  Many  eyes  curi- 
ously scan  the  general,  for  the  story  of 
his  fierce  resignation  of  his  army-rank  and 
high  appointment  is  well  known,  and  peo- 
ple marvel  to  see  him  now  standing,  as  it 
were  definantly,  at  the  footstool  of  the 
sovereign  he  had  so  daringly  bearded. 
Yet  there  he  is  I  haughty  and  grim,  sav- 
age and  scowling.  An  old  battered  scab- 
bard is  suspended  from  his  belt — but  it 
is  empty:  a  very  significant  fact,  which 
is  duly  commented  upon.  The  military 
men,  especially,  group  together,  and  whis- 
per and  speculate,  and  ever  and  anon 
glance  with  lively  interest  at  the  ex-Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Copenhagen,  the  re- 
doubtable General  Otto  Gam,  who,  on  his 
part,  fails  not  to  return  every  furtive  look 
with  ferocious  interest. 

The  ladies  who  are  not  occupied  in 
listening  to  the  light  pleasantries  of  their 
cavaliers,  discuss  the  approaching  en- 
trance of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They 
marvel  whom  he  will  particularly  distin- 
guish by  the  honor  oi  a  direct  personal 
reception  —  for  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present  the  sovereign  only  receives  the  im- 
mediate homage  of  a  favored  few,  whom 
he  delights  to  publicly  honor.  They  mar- 
vel yet  more  whether  the  king  will  dance 
at  the  ball  this  night,  and,  if  so,  what  ex- 
alted dame  Avill  be  his  partner. 

As  though  by  magic  there  is  suddenly 
a  great  hush,  and  the  brilliant  animated 
clusters  dissolve,  and  openin^^  up  right 
and  left,  they  form  a  double  hne,  leaving 
clear  a  wide  straight  passage  of  tessellated 
marble,  which  extends  from  the  entrance 
to  the  dais  at  the  end  of  the  superb  sa- 
loon.  Another  instant  and  the  great 
folding  doors  are  thrown  wide  open  with 
a  resonant  clang,  and  gorgeously  attired 
royal  officials  cross  the  threshold.  "  The 
King !"  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  with 
bated  breath.  Even  so.  Frederick  VI., 
Kin^  of  Denmark,  enters  in  grand  state, 
looking  what  he  really  is,  a  great  sover- 
eign ruler.  The  heads  of  the  highest  no- 
bles are  lowly  bent,  and  the  haughtiest 
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dames  courtesy  to  the  ground  as  Den- 
mark's king  slowly  passes  along  llie  glit- 
tering marble  pavement  towards  bis 
tbrone.  Frederick  is  rigbt  royally  at- 
tired this  nigbt,  and  bis  tbigb  sustahis  a 
magnificent  sword,  the  bilt  and  scabbard 
of  which  are  encrusted  with  diamonds  of 
priceless  value.  When  he  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  dais,  he  pauses  before  the  two 
ancient  comrades.  Otto  Gam  and  the 
Bishop  of  Zealand.  The  latter  bows  his 
grand  old  benevolent  head,  white  with 
the  snows  of  eighty-five  winters;  but 
Otto  Gam  remains  ngid  as  a  marble 
statue. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  demands  the  king, 
in  an  imperious  tone,  which,  amid  the 
brooding  silence,  echoed  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  vast  saloon. 

"  I  once  was  a  general  in  the  service  of 
King  Frederick,  and  one  month  agone  I 
was  Military  Governor  of  Copenhagen !" 
answers  old  Otto  Gam,  in  a  voice  harsh 
as  the  grating  of  a  rusty  hinge. 

The  eye  of  the  king  rests  on  the  empty 
scabbard  of  his  disgraced  servant. 

"  Where  is  your  sword.  Otto  Gam  ?" 

"My  old  worn-out  sword  is  broken, 
like  its  owner.  I  am  no  longer  a  soldier 
— ^I  need  not  a  sword." 

Otto  Gam  gulps  painfully,  although  he 
speaks  in  an  unquavonng  resolute  voice, 
and  looks  savagely  at  all  and  sundry. 

The  hands  of  King  Frederick  nervously 
clutch  and  tug  at  the  golden  buckle  of 
his  own  sword-belt. 

"Take  off  your  empty  scabbard — off 
with  your  belt  I  you  need  them  not,  Otto 
Gam,  since  you  tell  me  you  are  no  longer 
a  soldier.     Obey !  your  king  conmiands." 

Old  Otto  Gam  does  obey.  He  flings 
his  belt  and  scabbard  rattling  on  the  floor. 

One  moment  more  and  Kmg  Frederick 
has  cast  loose  his  own  belt,  and  he  buckles 
it,  sword  and  all  aroimd  the  body  of  the 
aged  general. 

"  Once  more  you  arc  a  soldier.  General 
Otto  Gam  !  Once  more  you  are  Militai*y 
Governor  of  our  capital  I  Once  more  you 
are  the  trusted,  honored  servant  of  your 
king !" 

Frederick  takes  a  parchment  commis- 
sion from  his  own  breast,  and  thrusts  it 
in  the  trembling  hands  of  Otto  Gam,  who 
clutches  it  with  a  mingled  growl  and  sob. 

A  deep  thrill  pervades  the  wondering 
assembly,  and  annd  it  the  king,  favoring 
the  Bishop  of  Zealand  with  a  cordial  smile 
as  he  passes  on,  ascends  the  dais,  and 


seats  himself  on  his  matchless  ancestral 
throne  —  the  choice  spoil  of  the  Arotio 
Seas. 

"What  next?"  sigh  the  amazed  uid 
excited  spectators. 

Again  the  folding  doors  are  flung  wide 
aside,  and  a  deep,  powerful  voice  an- 
nounces— 

"  The  Coxtst  of  Elsinore  !" 

An  electric  trob  shakes  eveiy  heart  at 
the  sound  of  that  long  proscribed  illustri- 
ous title,  and  a  thousand  incredulous  eyes 
behold  the  colossal  figure  of  Lara  Vonved, 
in  the  rich  full-dress  uniform  of  a  post- 
captain  of  the  Danish  royal  navy^  walk 
with  princely  dignity  up  to  the  dais. 
One  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  civilian  closely 
follows  him,  and  is  recognized  by  all  as 
the  Baron  Kccmperhimmel.  When  they 
reach  the  dais  the  latter  makes  a  rcve]*ence| 
and  in  an  audible  voice  says — 

"Sire!  Captain  Lars  Vonved,  Count 
of  Elsinore !" 

Lars  Yonved  ascends  the  dais  and 
bends  his  proud  knee.  King  Frederiok 
instantly  arises  from  his  throne  and  raiaes 
the  man  who  thus  does  him  homage. 

"  Welcome  to  our  presence,  Count  of 
Elsinore  !  We  receive  you  as  our  cousin, 
and  present  you  to  our  lieges  as  the  first 
subject  of  our  realm." 

King  Frederick's  voice  is  not  merely 
firm  as  he  utters  these  memorable  words 
— it  is  determined,  and  almost  menadng. 
Then  he  takes  off  the  golden  elepbaot, 
with  a  castle  on  its  back,  all  studded  with 
flashing  diamonds,  suspended  by  a  sky- 
blue  ribbon  on  his  own  breast-,  and  at- 
taches it  to  that  of  the  Count  of  Elsinore. 
As  he  does  this,  he  glances  steadily  be- 
yond the  count,  and  seely  the  eyes  of  his 
nobles  and  courtiers,  as  though  he  would 
defy  them  to  presume  to  question  hb  mo- 
tives, or  to  murmur  at  his  rojal  will  and 
pleasure. 

But  never  were  nobles  and  courtiers 
less  disposed  to  cavil  at  an  unexpected 
and  unprecedented  act  of  their  sovereign 
or  to  envy  the  object  of  his  munificent 
royal  favor.  All  present  seem  to  intui- 
tively feel  that  they  are  witnesses  not 
merely  of  the  magnanimous  reconciliation 
of  a  king  and  his  subject,  but  of  a  reLgn- 
ing  monarch  and  the  representative  ofan 
ancient  dvnasty  his  ancestors  had  dis> 
placed.  Once  more  the  house  of  Olden- 
burgh  may  reckon  on  the  friendship  cf 
the  race  of  Yaldomar,  and  the  king  spoke 
truly  aud  wisely  when  he  hailed  the  Coont 
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of  Elsinore  as  the  first  subject  of  his  realm. 
A  oontagioos  entha^asm  seizes  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  hall  reverberates  pro- 
longed cries  of  "  Long  live  King  Frede- 
ridL !"  Denmark  will  ratify  those  cheers, 
as  the  utterance  of  its  national  voice. 


"  Nemo  sobrius  scUtcU  " — "  no  man  in 
his  senses  will  dance,'*  saith  the  sage  Ci- 
cero. Yet  true  it  is,  and  of  a  verity,  that 
King  Frederick  this  night  opens  the  ball 
with  Amalia  Vonved,  Countess  of  Elsi- 
nore, 


» ^  t 


from    Chambers'!    Jonrnal. 


OLD   INVENTIONS   OR    NEW   DISCOVERIES? 


Maitt  books  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  the  various  discoveries  and  inventions 
OD  which  we  specially  pride  ourselves  as 
creations  of  our  own  times,  are  due  to  the 
ancients,  to  whom  their  admirers  have  not 
even  scrupled  to  attribute  the  merit  of 
having  invented  three  of  the  most  power- 
ful agents  in  human  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion— printing,   gunpowder,   and    steam. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  al- 
though the  ancients  were  undoubtedly  ac- 
qnainted  with   many  of  our  great  inven- 
tions,  they   did  not   always   understand 
how   to  apply  them,    using  them   often 
merely  as  philosophical  toys,  which  had 
no  higher  purport  than  that  of  amusing 
or  terrifying  the  vulgar.     Disraeli,  in  his 
Curiosities  of  Literaturey  does  indeed  ad- 
vance the  opinion,  that  the  Romans  ab- 
stained   designedly    from    putting   their 
knowledge  of  printing  into  practice,  from 
a  fear  that   the   invention,  by  diffusing 
amongst  all  classes  independent  notions  of 
science  and  liberty,  might  exert  a  perni- 
dous  influence  on  the  aristocratic  mono- 
poly of  ideas,  which  they  desired  to  main- 
tain in  respect  to  all  things.     But  if  such 
were  their  object  in  this  one  particular, 
Aey  seem,  at  all  events,  to  have  failed  in 
appreciating  the  uses  of  gunpowder  and 
steam.    The  former  never  rose  in  their 
hands  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  power- 
W  agent  in  producing  pyrotechnical  dis- 
plays; while  the  latter,  even  in  the  esti 
Nation  of  philosophers,  was  only  adapted 
^or  purposes  of  legerdemain.     Hero   of 
Alexandria  amused  his   contemporaries, 
^wo  thousand  years  ago,  by  letting  them 
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see  bow  he  could  make  light  balls  dance 
in  the  midst  of  a  jet  of  steam ;  among 
many  other  ingenious  toys,  he  invented 
an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  small  sphere, 
which  was  moved  on  pivots  by  the  action 
of  steam  generated  in  a  heated  boiler ;  and 
this  primitive  locomotive  has,  even  in  our 
own  day,  been  judged  so  nearly  capable 
of  being  applied  to  useful  purposes,  that 
some  French  mechanicians  lately  secured 
to  themselves  by  patent  the  exclusive  right 
of  its  application  ! 

The  history  of  the  dawning  of  great  in- 
ventions shows  us,  that  nearly  all  our  most 
important  discoveries  have  been  subject 
to  repeated  revivals  and  extinctions  before 
they  attained  a  character  of  permanence. 
Indeed,  one  author,  M.  Fbumier,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, asserts,  in  his  recently  published 
work,  Le  Vieuxneuf  that  no  industrial 
or  scientific  discovery  can  escape  that 
common  law  of  alternate  decadence  and 
revival  which  clings  to  all  human  inven- 
tion, and  frequently  interposes  many  cen- 
turies of  neglect  between  its  birth  and  its 
fully  developed  vitalitjr.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  to  meet  in  remote  antiquity 
with  the  use  and  practice  of  many  things 
whose  origin  we  commonly  refer  to  modern 
times ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  presumed 
superiority  of  the  present  over  previous 
ages,  we  may  still  exclaim,  as  Solomon 
did  three  thousand  years  ago  :  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  the  thing 
that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
that  which  is  done,  that  which  shall  be 
done." 

IS 
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Thus,  for  instance,  the  Chinese,  who 
seem  to  have  hovered  on  the  confines  of 
innumerable  discoveries,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history,  were  familiar,  even 
in  ante-christian  ages,  with  modes  of  treat- 
ment and  remedial  agents  which  have 
only  found  their  way  into  European  prac- 
tice within  the  last  thirty  years.  Acu- 
puncture, which  was  not  known  in  Europe 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
is  described  in  the  ancient  medical  works 
of  China  as  an  established  mode  of  treat- 
ment among  them ;  while  in  India  and 
Japan,  it  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  surgical  applications,  and  is  ef- 
fected by  means  or  very  slender  and 
sharply-pointed  gold  or  silver  needles, 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
word  fnoxay  which  is  now  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  British  surgeons  as  a  species  of 
actual  cautery,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
plant  whose  dried  leaves  were  originally 
employed  by  them  in  this  process.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  Herodotus, 
that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  was  also 
practised  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
ancient  Libya,  wno  had  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing greasy  wool  to  the  heads  or  temples 
of  their  young  children,  and  burning  holes 
into  the  flesh,  under  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
cess was  specially  well  adapted  to  prevent 
colds  in  the  head,  and  to  induce  general 
vigor  of  body. 

In  regard  to  anaesthetics,  the  ancients 
knew  far  more  than  was  known  to  modern 
nations  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  several  substances 
which  had  the  property  of  inducing  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  by  plunging  those  who 
partook  of  them  into  a  lethargic  sleep. 

The  fuandragora,  which  is  now  banish- 
ed from  the  materia  medica,  was  used  by 
the  old  Greek  and  Roman  physicians ;  and 
Galen,  Aretseus,  Celsus,  and  others,  ascribe 
to  it  strong  soporific  properties ;  while 
other  writers,  as  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
state  thai  those  drinking  a  suflicient  dose 
of  it  are  rendered  insensible  to  the  pain  of 
the  surgeon's  knife  and  the  cautery.  The 
Crusaders  brought  back  from  the  east  a 
knowledge  of  the  hachiseh;  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  an  infusion  of  mandragora 
was  given  to  patients  who  were  to  under- 
go painful  operations,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  administered  by  the 
ancients,  the  effect  being  to  produce  a 
deep  sleep,  which  rendered  the  patient 
wholly  insensible  to  pain.     Boccai^cio,  who 


wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  relates  thaC  a  celebrated  surgeon 
of  the  faculty  of  Salerno,  named  Maiei^ 
employed  a  soporific,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation,  to  deaden  the  pab  of  o^rations ; 
while  the  confraternity  of  thieves  and 
highwaymen  of  that  ago  were  said  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  secret  means  of  render- 
ing themselves  insensible  to  the  tortures 
of  the  rack ;  according  to  the  acoonot 
given  of  it  in  Le  Brunts  Civil  and  Crimu 
nal  Processes^  published  in  1647,  soap 
was  the  agent  employed,  this  substance 
having,  as  was  asserted,  the  property  of 
"  stupifying  the  nerves.*' 

If  we  pass  to  other  presumed  novelties 
in  medicine,  whose  beneficial  effects,  nnlike 
those  of  anaesthetics,  are  mere  matters  of 
individual  opinion,  we  still  find  older 
claimants  to  the  title  of  inventors  than 
those  to  whom  we  commonly  ascribe  the 
merit.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  assured 
by  M.  B.  de  Xivrey,  that  Paracelsus  fore- 
stalled Hahnemann's  system,  by  teaching 
that  *^  like  should  be  treated  by  like,  sinoe 
like  attracts  like."  Avicenna,  too,  was  in 
advance  of  the  German  doctor  in  another 
fundamental  principle  of  homoeopathy,  finr 
he  treated  diseases  by  administering  infi- 
nitesimal doses  of  the  deadliest  poisons. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  creat 
Descartes  killed  himself  from  too  rigid  an 
adherence  to  the  homceopathio  doctrinei 
that  a  disease  should  be  treated  by  those 
agents  which  will  produce  analogoos  symp- 
toms, for  when-  he  was  attacked  by  a  rag- 
ing fever,  he  insisted  upon  taking  large 
and  repeated  doses  of  alcohol — ^a  mode  of 
treatment  which  brought  on  violent  hic- 
coughing, and  speedily  terminated  io 
death. 

The  kindred  system  of  hydropathy  most 
necessarily,  in  its  simpler  forms,  have  been 
coiival,  if  not  antecedent,  to  all  othor 
modes  of  treating  disease ;  but  even  in  the 
more  complex  modifications  of  it,  which 
Preisnitz  has  brought  into  such  vogne  in 
our  own  day,  it  may  claim  an  ante-chris- 
tian antiquity.     Musa  Antonins,  the  freed- 
man  and  physician  of  Augustus,  had  the 
distinguished  merit  of  curing  his  imperial 
master  of  a  dangerous  disease  by  pre- 
scribing the  use  of  the  cold  bath.    Ho 
was  munificent Iv  rewarded  for  the  oar> 
he  had   wrought,   and  honored  with  ^^ 
brazen  statue,   which,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  senate,  was  to  be  placed  near  thaB 
of  w^Esculapius.     The  grateful  emperoi^ 
moreover,  exempted  him  from  all 
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and,  as  we  may  presume,  vaunted  his  skill, 
and  recommended  him  to  his  imperial 
honsehold  as  the  only  physician  to  be 
trusted ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  called  upon  to 
treat  the  emperor's  nephew  and  son-in-law, 
Marcellus,  who  had  been  publicly  proclaim- 
ed his  successor.  Here,  unfortunately  for 
the  patient  and  the  system,  hydropathy 
killed,  and  did  not  cure  ;  the  poor  youth, 
irho  was  only  eighteen,  died,  chilled  to 
death  by  the  cold-water  douches  admin- 
istered to  him  by  Mnsa ;  and  with  him 
died  the  system,  which  M.  Fournier  re- 
marks it  has  taken  twenty  centuries  to  re- 
vive and  restore  to  its  former  prestige. 
TTie  cold-water  cure  had,  however,  a 
short-lived  notoriety  in  Nero's  time,  when 
the  Marseille  physician  Charm  is  douched 
ind  drenched  his  patients  most  success- 
fiilly  with  cold  water,  and  in  other  re- 
spects prescribed  medicines  and  modes  of 
treatment  not  in  use  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

If  some  of  our  most  noted  modes  of 
treatment  have  thus  had  their  periodic 
extinctions  and  revivals,  so  also  have  some 
anamed.  modem  forms  of  disease.  Thus, 
b  the  tima  of  Louis  XIV.,  Paris  was 
ravaged  by  a  disease  presenting  the  same 
symptoms  and  the  same  fatal  termination, 
m  the  majority  of  its  cases,  as  our  cholera 
of  1832  and  1849.  The  malady  was 
known,  too,  under  the  same  name,  for  at 
that  period  every  disease  which  was  sup- 
posea  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature  was 
characterized  as  a  cholera  morbus — the 
word  cholera  indicating  the  eastern  origin 
of  the  epidemics  whicli  then  devastated 
Central  Europe,  for  it  is  a  compound  of 
the  Hebrew  words  choh\  malady,  and  rd, 
malevolent  or  destructive.  The  influenza, 
too,  under  its  French  name  oi  La  Grippe, 
is  an  ancient  form  of  illness,  which,  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  time,  has  re- 
peatedly visited  most  countries  of  Europe. 
In  1776,  it  prevailed  in  a  very  severe 
form  in  France,  and  was  commemorated 
by  a  vaudeville  played  at  Paris  in  the  June 
of  that  year,  and  entitled  La  Grippe. 

Even  our  most  recent  innovations  in  the 
province  of  spiritual  manifestations  can 
daim  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  any  records 
which  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  hu- 
man life.  Table-turning  was  known  to  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  probably  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  sway ;  and  from 
^em  the  practice  passed,  in  the  course  of 
^gcs,  to  the  Romans,  who,  when  the 
Million  of  gyrating  sieves  had  died  away, 


actually  took  to  tripod-turning^  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  it,  table-turning  I  This 
practice  they  pursued  with  such  faith  in 
the  interpretations  which  they  attached 
to  the  varied  movements  of  the  rotating 
sieves  or  tables  employed  in  the  process, 
that  it  evoked  the  bitter  invectives  of 
TertuUian,  who  thundered  forth  his  ana- 
themas against  all  peraons  who,  "  putting 
their  faith  in  angels  or  demons,  made 
goats  and  even  ^tables '  prophesy  to  them." 
The  ancients,  however,  did  not  employ 
table-turning  as  an  amusement  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour,  but  hedged  it  in  with 
religious  ceremonials,  and  made  it  a  grave 
and  awe-inspiring  element  of  their  demo- 
niacal worship.  We  find  the  ceremonies 
attending  its  use  fully  described  in  a  re- 
port that  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the 
confession  extorted  from  certain  conspira- 
tors who,  in  the  lime  of  Valens,  had  con- 
sulted a  prophetic  tripod  preparatory  to 
their  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  emperor. 
"  We  have  constructed  this  accursed  little 
table,  most  sublime  judges,"  they  said,  "in 
the  semblance  of  the  Delphic  tripod,  and 
we  have  fashioned  it  with  solemn  incanta- 
tions from  the  branches  of  a  consecrated 
laurel.  In  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
toms, we  have  surrounded  it  with  divers 
ornaments,  and  consecrated  it  by  means  of 
imprecations,  chaims,  and  mystic  vei*ses ; 
and  this  being  done,  we  moved  it."  After 
a  further  account  of  their  proceedings, 
they  go  on  to  describe  the  mode  in  which 
they  purified  the  apartment  and  house  in 
which  the  table  was  to  be  turned,  and  the 
formation  of  the  round  metallic  basin  in 
which  it  stood,  round  the  edge  of  which 
were  engraved,  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  the  twenty -four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Much  depended  on  these  let- 
ters, for  it  was  by  their  means  that  the 
turning-table  gave  forth  its  answers  to  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  it  by  the  offici- 
ating priest,  who,  clothed  in  white,  and 
bearing  a  sprig  of  vei-vain  in  his  hand, 
noted  down  the  individual  letters  which 
were  successively  struck  by  the  rings  sus- 
pended from  the  table,  as  they  followed 
the  direction  of  the  motion  imparted  to 
it.  The  hands  of  women  and  children 
were  esteemed  most  efficacious  in  commu- 
nicating the  motion  required  to  give  the 
first  rotating  impulse  to  the  turoing^  sieves 
or  tables.  In  the  case  of  Valens'  conspi- 
rators, however,  men  alone  officiated  at 
the  table  turning  ceremony ;  and  on  this 
occasion    the    rings    havLi^    struck  the 
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double  Greek  letter  Th  and  the  letter  E^ 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  who  was  to  succeed 
to  the  empire,  no  further  demand  was 
made,  since  all  present  looked  upon  the 
answer  as  a  verification  of  the  common 
expectation,  that  Theodorus  was  destined 
to  be  the  future  emperor.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Valens,  who,  for  different 
reasons,  as  we  may  well  conceive,  was 
equally  anxious  to  be  informed  on  this 
subject,  had  recourse  soon  afterwards  to 
another  form  of  divination,  known  as 
alectryomancy.  Here  a  cock  was  the  di- 
vining medium,  and  the  process  consisted 
in  placing  the  bird  within  a  circle  of  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  well  covered 
with  grain,  from  which  he  was  suffered  to 
peck  at  his  pleasure ;  the  assistants  care- 
fully removing  each  letter  from  which  the 
food  had  been  eaten,  and  framing  them 
into  words.  Valens'  cock,  having  laid 
bare  the  letters  7%,  E^  0,  2>,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  it  was  thought,  that  Theo- 
dorus must  be  the  name  indicated,  as  the 
emperor  knew  its  owner  bore  him  a 
grudge ;  and  he  therefore  settled  the  mat- 
ter to  his  own  satisfaction  by  having  the 
obnoxious  Theodorus  put  to  death.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Theodosius,  whom 
no  one  had  thought  of,  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  and  thus  supplied  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  table-turning  and 
coct pecking  auguries. 

Travellers  relate  that  they  have  found 
in  Cochin-China,  not  merely  table-tumei*s, 
but  men  who,  by  the  effort  of  their  will 
alone,  could  propel  heavy  barges  along 
the  shore ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Tibet,  assure  us  that  the  lamas  possess  the 
secret  of  making  tables  not  only  turn,  but 
actually  fly  through  space.  A  Russian 
traveller,  who  recently  witnessed  this 
marvellous  fe:^t,  says  that  it  is  generaUy 
performed  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  lama 
in  specifying  the  perpetrator  of  a  thefl  or 
murder,  regarding  whom  he  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
detection  of  the  culprit.  On  the  appoint- 
ed day,  the  lama  seats  himself  on  the 
ground  before  a  small  square  table,  on 
which  he  lays  his  hand,  while  he  reads  in 
a  low  monotonous  tone  from  a  Tibetian 
book.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  he 
rises,  and  lifting  his  hand  from  the  table, 
extends  his  arm  across  it,  and  keeps  his 
hand  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had 
rested  on  the  table,  which  in  a  few  min- 
utes is  seen  to  rise,  following  the  motion 


of  the  hand  as  he  gradually  raises  it,  tOl  ft 
has  reached  the  level  of  his  eyes.  The 
lama  then  begins  to  move,  on  whioh  the 
table  is  observed  to  commence  a  rotatory 
motion,  the  speed  of  which  is  increased 
until  it  appears  difficult  for  him  to  follow 
it,  even  at  a  running  pace.  The  table  in 
the  mean  while,  after  having  followed  va- 
rious directions,  begins  to  oscillate,  and 
soon  falls.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  the  table 
generally  inclines  towards  one  direction 
more  than  any  other,  and  thus  indicates 
the  point  of  the  compass  towards  which 
the  search  must  be  conducted.  The  Rns- 
sian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  ac- 
count, says  that  he  was  four  times  a  wit- 
ness of  this  extraordinary  exhibition, 
which  was  pronounced  a  failure  on  the 
three  first  occasions  by  the  lama,  who  de- 
clared that  the  stolen  property,  concern- 
ing which  he  had  been  consulted,  conid 
not  be  recovered.  On  the  last  trial,  how- 
ever, the  table,  after  making  a  rapid  se- 
ries of  gyrations  through  the  air,  fell  at  a 
spot  where  the  most  careful  search  failed 
to  bring  to  light  the  lost  property.  On 
the  following  day,  suspiciorf  was  excited 
by  the  fact  that  a  man  living  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  had  killed  himself  and  on 
searching  his  hut,  the  stolen  things  were 
found.  The  most  careful  examination  of 
the  table  employed  failed  to  show  any 
connecting  medium  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
cealed wire  or  string  between  it  and  the 
officiating  lama.  It  ought  to  bo  obsenred 
that  Father  Kirchner,  in  speaking — ^two 
hundred  years  ago — of  the  magnetic  force 
inherent  in  man,  pretends  that  if  a  person 
were  to  place  himself  in  a  state  of  perfect 
equilibrium,  in  a  light  bark  on  the  open 
sea,  he  would,  like  some  new  compasSi  be 
naturally  disposed  to  turn  his  face  towards 
the  north  pole.  Our  recent  table-tnmen 
have  asserted  that  this  tendency  to  more 
towards  the  north  has  been  observed  to 
predominate  when  once  the  turning  tables 
had  been  put  into  motion. 

Spirit-rapping,  although  less  ancient 
than  table-turning,  as  far  as  we  know,  can 
at  all  events  lay  claim  to  an  antiqaity  of 
several  centuries  in  Europe ;  for  we  hare 
the  testimony  of  a  certain  French  captain 
the  Sieur  Aubignc,  that  one  night  daring 
the  siege  of  Montaigu,  in  1580,  while  he 
was  stretched  on  his  pallet,  snatching  a 
short  rest  before  the  resumption  of  his  or- 
dinary duty  to  go  on  guard,  he  received 
three  sharp  raps  from  an  invitdble  hand. 
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which  were  given  with  such  vigor,  that 
his  companions,  who  were  assembled 
round  the  watch-fire,  hastened  towards 
him,  to  see  who  was  baffeting  him  so  lus- 
tily. Having  disregarded  this  first  at- 
tack, the  rappings  were  repeated  with  a 
uoise  and  force  that  compelled  him  to 
rise;  and. as  no  hand  could  be  seen,  all 
present  felt  uneasy,  and  assured  him  that 
tlib  must  be  a  spiritual  warning  of  some 
coining  evil.  The  good  sieur  adds,  "  that 
not  liking  to  have  it  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived communications  from  any  evil 
spirit,  he  kept  the  thing  secret  until  the 
news  that  his  younger  brother  had  been 
killed  that  same  night,  made  him  feel  that 
the  affair  could  no  longer  be  concealed." 

Animal  magnetism,  as  is  well  known, 
was  practiced  by  the  priesthood  of  Egypt 
and  Greece  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ; 
and  where  the  patients,  who  sought  alle- 
viation from  some  bodily  ailment,  or  who 
desired  to  receive  directions  from  the  di- 
vinity whom  they  invoked,  were  found  to 
resbt  the  means  employed  to  throw  them 
into  a  lethargic  sleep,  certain  of  the 
priests,  known  as  oneiropoletcBj  or  sellers 
of  dreams,  slept  for  t/iem  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple,  and  communicated  to 
'  iliem  the  instructions  they  had  received 
in  their  dreams  from  the  divinity.  The 
magnetic  sleep  was  induced,  we  are  told, 
by  frictions,  the  imposition  of  hands,  or  by 
making  the  patients  look  fixedly  at  some 
object  suspended  from  a  height,  or  on  a 
mirror  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  fountain. 

St.  Augustine  describes  a  priest  of  his 
own  church  and  time  who  had  the  faculty 
of  depriving  himself  entirely  of  sensibility, 
appearing  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  feeling 
neither  blows,  pricks,  nor  burns,  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  this  lethargic  state. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  bishop, 
this  Christian  priest  was  in  the  habit  of 
inducing  these  phenomena  in  his  own  per- 
son whenever  he  was  urged  to  exhibit  his 
extraordinary  powers;  acting  in  this  re- 
spect precisely  as  the  oneiropoletCB  of  the 
ancients  had  done  before  him,  and  as  our 
own  mesmerized  subjects  do  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him,  and  fbll  into  a  state  of  ecstatic 
somnambulism,  of  which  he  remembered 
nothing  when  he  recovered  his  ordinary 
sensibility  to  outward  impressions.  Seve- 
ral ancient  writers  record  instances  of 
what  we  sliould  now  consider  as  cases  of 
clairvoyance  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  the  reports  that  have  come  down  to 


us  of  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  that  the  Py- 
thias spoke  under  the  infiuence  of  mag- 
netic agency.  St.  Justin,  in  speaking  of 
the  sibyls,  says:  "These  women  often 
gave  utterance  to  grand  and  noble  truths, 
but  when  the  instinct  which  had  guided 
them  grew  dormant,  they  no  longer  re- 
tained any  recollection  of  the  words  they 
had  spoken." 

When  we  descend  from  the  domain  of 
spiritualism  to  the  simple  matters  of  everv- 
day  life,  we  find  that  the  ancients  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  numerous  luxuries  and 
comforts  which  we  commonly  regard  as 
the  recent  fruits  of  our  own  advanced 
civilization.  Thus,  for  instance,  macadam- 
ized roads,  in  all  save  the  name,  were 
known  in  the  Roman  dominions  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
were  not  merely  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  but  were  laid  down  in  every 
province  that  succumbed  to  the  valor  of 
the  republican  arms.  At  an  equally  early 
age,  the  Roman  senate,  among  various 
other  decrees  relating  to  the  order  and 
discipline  to  be  observed  in  the  city,  en- 
acted that  men  should  give  place  to 
women  in  the  streets,  and  leave  them  the 
unmolested  use  of  the  smooth  line  of 
pavement  which  every  house-owner  had 
to  maintain  in  good  condition  in  front  of 
his  own  residence.  Colossal  sign-boards 
announced  to  the  passei*s-by  the  business 
followed  in  the  houses ;  while  in  the  time 
of  Plautus,  notices  of  lost  and  found  ob- 
jects were  displayed  on  placards  written 
in  letters  a  cubit  long ;  and  gladiatorial 
games,  races,  shows,  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions were  made  public  by  huge  boards 
displaying  colored  representations  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  or  sights  to  be 
exhibited.  The  "walls,  doors,  and  palings, 
were  covered  with  these  rude  advertise- 
ments, which  seem  generally  to  have  been 
drawn  in  some  bright  color  on  a  black  or 
red  ground.  Although  the  Romans,  like 
other  ancient  nations,  were  ignorant  of 
printing  as  applied  to  the  multiplication 
of  books,  they  were  familiar  with  the  use 
of  printing  type,  which  their  potters  used 
for  stamping  names  on  their  vases ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
when  he  wished  to  append  his  signature 
to  a  public  document,  had  recourse  to  a 
small  wooden  tablet,  on  which  the  letters 
of  his  name  were  cut,  which  he  traced  on 
the  paper  by  following  with  the  point  of 
his  style  or  pen  the  various  contours  of 
the  carving. 
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But  perhaps  the  strangest  indication  of 
the  fact,  that  most  of  our  assumed  dis- 
coveries and  innovations  are  mere  rehabi- 
litations^  to  use  a  Frencli  word,  of  pre(ix- 
isting  things,  is  supplied  by  the  suggestion 
which  is  ascribed  to  Plato  for  "  the  estab- 
lishment of  agencies  for  marriage,  by 
means  of  which  the  qualities  of  each  can- 
didate for  matrimony  might  be  made 
known,  and  men  thus  have  a  better 
chance  of  procuring  wives  suited  to  their 
various  characters."  This  idea  seems  to 
have  been  lost  for  ages,  but  not  wholly, 
for  it  revived  in  great  force  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  some  ingenious  German, 
either  from  the  depths  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, or  from  a  careful  study  of  Pla- 
to's writings,  established  at  Hamburg  an 
office  for  the  transaction  of  matrimonial 
affairs,  in  which  advertisements  for  hus- 
bands and  wives  were  always  to  be  seen. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  mystery  or 
reserve  assumed ;  and  there  is  great 
frankness  displayed  both  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  took  part  in  these  nego- 
tiations, for  we  are  informed  by  one  ad- 
vertiser that  "  she  is  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  and  having  buried  her  fourth  hus- 
band within  the  previous  three  weeks, 
is  anxious  to  meet  with  a  good-looking 
healthy  young  man  of  twenty-six,  as  suc- 
cessor to  her  lamented  partners.  He 
need  be  under  no  trouble  or  care  about 
money-matters,  as  she  has  plenty  for 
both,  and  will  leave  him  her  universal 
legatee."  Another  announces  that  he  is 
possessed  of  independent  means,  having 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  rix-dollars,  and 
would  not  object  to  marry  a  widow  who 
could  bring  about  sixty  thousand  marks 
as  her  portion,  provided  she  had  no  en- 
cumbrances, and  was  not  very  old.  He 
begs  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  no 
one  need  apply  who  is  not  able  to  super- 
intend all  household  matters,  or  who  can 
not  sew  well  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  work-woman  in  her  house. 
We  do  not  know  what  success  attended 
the  establishment;  but  it  is  certain  that 
several  similar  institutions  flourished  un- 
der the  Directory  at  Paris,  their  success 
being  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  anomalous  condition  of  society  at  the 
time,  when  persons  of  low  birth  rapidly 
thrust  themselves  into  prominent  places, 
and,  belonging  to  no  special  circle  or 
sphere  of  society,  had  no  means  of  forming 
suitable  connections  by  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  social  intercourse. 


We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  own  is 
par  excellence  the  age  of  humbug  and  ad- 
vertisement, but  even  in  these  resjj^ts 
we  must  hide  our  diminished  heads,  and 
admit  that  wo  are  only  following  in  the 
steps  of  past  generations.  The  Chinese 
practice,  as  their  foreHuhers  did  before 
them,  the  puffing  system  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations. The  doctors  in  China  apply  the 
art  with  great  pertinacity,  and  the  sofTer- 
ing  invalid  is  invited  to  pnter  the  dwell- 
ing of  one  of  the  medical  fraternity  hj 
seeing  suspended  above  the  door  a  white 
or  black  sign-board,  engraved  with  golden 
or  brightly  colored  letters,  and  setting 
forth  that  within  this  Temple  of  Repose, 
or  Garden  of  Delight,  or  some  such  title, 
dwells  '^  the  curer  of  all  maladies,  as  may- 
be proved  by  an  inspection  of  the  ^'on,  or 
memorial  slate,"  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  patients,  and  the  dis- 
eases which  the  wonderful  man  has  cnred. 
These  bjans,  are  transmitted  as  heir-looms 
from  father  to  son  ;  and  whore  no  honoc 
of  this  kind  exists  in  a  family,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  occasionally  bought,  or  &b- 
ricated  to  suit  special  cases.  The  pre- 
sentation of  a  bjan  is  made  as  public  as 
possible,  the  giver  and  the  recipient  being 
equally  anxious,  it  would  appear,  to  pro- 
claim the  fact.  Placards  posted  at  the 
comers  of  the  neighboring  streets  an- 
nounce its  expected  arnval,  which  is  ush- 
ered in  with  music  and  dancing;  the 
bjan  being  carried  on  these  occasions  in  a 
sedan  chair,  attended  by  the  giver  and 
his  special  friends  and  retainers.  The 
same  system  of  puffing  seems  to  be  carried 
through  every  profession  and  trade  in 
China.  We  need  not,  however,  look  so 
far  for  prototypes  or  rivals  in  the  art  of 
advertising  our  stock  in  trade,  whether 
in  the  way  of  talents  or  more  ti*an8ferable 
goods,  for  the  practice  had  its  adepts  in 
Fi-ance  long  before  it  became  common 
among  ourselves.  The  Parisian  trades- 
man of  two  hundred  years  ago  presented 
his  customers,  before  they  left  his  shop, 
with  an  embossed  card,  or  engraTM 
metallic  plate,  on  which  were  inscribed 
his  name  and  address,  with  the  names  of 
his  principal  titled  patrons  on  the  one 
side,  while  the  reverse  generally  displayed 
a  pictorial  representation  of  some  of  the 
articles  in  which  ho  trafficked.  A  cen- 
tury nearer  our  own  time,  the  "War- 
rens" and  '^ Moses"  of  those  di^  em- 
ployed the  highest  talents  of  the  day  to 
celebrate  the  excellencies  of  their  goods, 
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he  was  iar  better  paid  for  the  paaegyrics 
which  he  had  been  engaged  to  compose 
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most  elaborate  articles  in  the  JEncydo- 
pedie. 


from    the    North    Brltiih    Rerieir. 


TUE  MARTYRDOM  OF  GALILEO.* 


The  romance  of  "the  Starry  Galileo 
and  his  Woes"  has  been  so  often  written 
by  the  philosopher,  and  by  the  historian 
of  science,  that  nothing  but  the  discovery 
of  new  incidents  in  his  life,  or  the  circula- 
tion of  fresh  calumnies  against  his  name, 
ooold  justify  us  in  now  calling  to  it  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  imprison- 
ment and  moral  torture  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  age,  for  publishing 
troths  which  the  Almighty  had  revealed 
'to  human  reason,  might  have  excited  little 
notice  if  inflicted  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
or  even  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  powers ;  but 
when  the  successor  of  St.  Peter — the  in- 
Mible  pontiff— God's  vicar  upon  earth, 
who  held  in  his  hand  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  of  the  Catholic  world, — when 
he  pronounced  the  motion  of  the  earth  and 
the  stability  of  the  sun  to  be  a  lie  and  a 

*Une  Ctnivernation  au  Vatican.  Par  J.  B.  BioT, 
La  A  L^Acad^niie  Fran^aise  dans  sa  stance  parii- 
cali^re  du  3  F^vrier  1858.  Journal  des  Savantt, 
Hars  1858,  pp.  137-142. 

La  VeriU  sur  U  Froeis  de  Galilee,  Par  J.  B.  Biot. 
Journal  des  Savants,  JuUlet  1858,  pp  897-406; 
Aug.  1868,  pp.  461-471;  Septembre  1858,  pp. 
US-551 ;  Octobrc  1858,  pp.  607-615. 

OwUUo  e  Inquisizione^  da  M.  Marino  Marini. 
BoDia,  1850. 

Opere  Complete  di  Galileo  Galilei.  M.  Euoenio 
Alberi,  16  vols.,  8vo.  Firenze  1842-1856. 

ykde  Galilee.    ParJ.  B.  Biot.     Biog.  Univereelle. 

Ufe  of  Galileo.  By  the  late  Mr.  Drinkwatkr  Bx- 
VBUHx.     In  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Martyra  of  Science,  contaiDing  the  Lives  of  Gali- 
leo, Kepler,  and  Tycho  Brahe.  By  Sir  David 
Brxwster,  F.RS.     4th  Edition.     London,  1859. 

5ol«  mr  le  Proce*  de  Galilee.  Par  Jkan  Plana. 
Lo  dans  la  Seance  de  L'Academie  de  Sciences  de 
Turin  du  9  Novembre  1858.     Pp.  12.   Turin,  1858. 

Re/Uxions  sur  leit  Objections  soulevees  par  Arago 
contre  la  Priorite  de  Galilee  pour  la  double  ae- 
enwerte  des  laches  Solaires  noire ^  et  de  la  Rotation 
uniforme  du  Gl^be  du  Soleil.  Par  Jkan  Plana. 
Turin,  1860. 


heresy,  and  threatened  with  the  torture 
the  sage  who  taught  it,  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world  was  riveted  on  the  dar- 
ing and  hazardous  decree.  Philosophers 
were  struck  dumb  by  the  presumptuous 
verdict,  and  humanity  wept  over  the  mar- 
tyr of  science.  Even  Catholics  of  high 
intellect  and  generous  hearts  shuddered 
at  the  deed,  and  contemplated  with  fear 
an  act  of  inquisitorial  law  which  threaten- 
ed with  subversion  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Church 
which  they  loved. 

In  spite  of  the  pontifical  decree,  the  earth 
continued  to  perform  its  annual  round,  and 
year  after  year  contributed  new  proofs 
of  the  great  truths  for  which  Galileo  had 
been  condemned.  The  Jesuits  themselves 
were  at  len^h  compelled  to  illustrate 
them  in  their  writings,  and  even  instil 
them  into  their  youth  ;  and  the  story  of 
Galileo,  and  the  controversy  of  the  earth 
and  sun,  were  topics  of  painful  recollection 
among  the  educated  supporters  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  The  successors  of  Urban 
VIII.  ceased  to  defend,  and  doubtless  to 
believe,  the  dogmas  which  he  promulgat- 
ed. The  very  cardinals,  whose  predeces- 
sors sat  in  judgment  on  the  philosopher, 
have  renounced  the  infallible  decree,  and, 
as  a  dogma  less  amenable  to  science,  and 
more  germane  to  the  Catholic  mind,  the 
Immaculate  Conception  has  replaced,  in 
the  Pontifical  creed,  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  the  universe. 

This  change  of  feeling  has  been  no  where 
more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  when  subject  to  the  most  Ca- 
tholic of  sovereigns.*    In  a  former  age 

*  The  Tribune  of  Galileo,  in  the  M useam  of  Na- 
tural History  at  Florence,  is  one  of  the  noblest  mo- 
numents that  a  sovereign  erer  raised  to  a  subject. 
U  was  erected  at  great  expense  by  the  libenlUy  of 
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Galileo  was  an  exile  from  its  walls — chain- 
ed to  his  own  roof-tree,  and,  as  a  convict, 
chanting  the  penitential  psalms  in  his  soli- 
tary home.  He  was  prohibited  from  seek- 
ing medical  advice,  and  associating  with 
his  friends  in  the  city  which  he  honored. 
He  durst  not  inhale  the  salutary  breeze  on 
the  banks  of  the  lovely  Amo,  nor  bathe 
his  aching  limbs  in  its  crystal  stream. 
When  those  eyes  which  had  descried  new 
worlds  in  the  bosom  of  space  were  closed 
in  darkness,  he  was  not  allowed  to  grope 
his  way  among  the  scenes  which  he  had 
hallowed  and  immortalized.  When  his 
powerful  intellect  could  no  longer  cope 
with  error,  the  hatred  of  the  priest  pur- 
sued him  beyond  the  tomb.  His  mortal 
remains  were  denied  Christian  burial,  and 
for  a  century  they  lay  in  a  dishonored 
grave.  Even  his  right  to  make  a  will,  the 
last  and  the  holiest  privilege  of  our  frail 
humanity,  was  denied  to  him  as  a  prisoner 
of  the  inquisition  ;  and  when  the  friends 
whom  he  loved  had  provided  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  the  pope  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  reared. 

Time,  however,  which  changes  every 
thing,  has  changed  even  the  iaith  which 
professes  never  to  change.  Tho  fame  of 
the  martyr  has  achieved  a  lofty  place  in 
the  temple  of  science,  and  the  cities  of 
his  birth  and  his  labors  have  striven  to  do 
him  honor.  In  Florence,  the  scene  of  his 
deepest  sorrow,  his  memory  has  been 
most  affectionately  cherished.  In  the 
very  church  of  Sta.  Croce,  where  his  sen- 
tence  and  abjuration  were  ignominiously 
and  insultingly  published,  and  in  which 
his  bones  were  denied  a  place,  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  now  rises  over  his  exhum- 
ed remains.  The  youth  of  Padua  venerate 
his  solitary  vertebra,  and  those  of  Florence 
his  purloined  finger,  with  a  more  affec- 
tionate admiration  than  the  scented  relics 
of  their  saints  and  their  sovereigns ;  while, 
what  would  be  to  him  a  nobler  triumph, — 
the  great  truth  for  which  he  suffered — the 
daily  revolution  of  the  earth — has  been 
exhibited  to  the  eye  by  a  Catholic  philo- 
sopher as  an  indisputable  fact  which  even 
cardinals  and  pontiffs  could  hardly  ven- 
ture to  gainsay,  f 

the  ex-Grand  Duko  of  Tuscany.  It  Ib  a  richlj  deco- 
rated apartment,  in  which  are  preserved  all  the  tele- 
scopes and  other  instruments  of  Gralileo,  together  f 
with  the  astrolabes  of  Alphonso,  and  the  instruments 
which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Academy  del 
Cimento. 
f  We  refer  to  the  beaotifol  exp^iiniciit  of  M. 


It  would  have  been  well  for  the  CathoHo 
faith,  and  well  also  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  had  the  trial  of  Gblileo  ceased  to 
be  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  been 
permitted  to  take  its  destined  plaoe  in 
the  pages  of  history.  But  error  never 
dies ;  and  the  infallible  Church  has  rdlp- 
peared  in  the  person  of  a  functionary  of 
the  inqusition,  with  an  eminent  phiioso* 
pher  as  his  interpreter,  to  give  a  new  as- 
pect to  the  story  of  Galileo,  and  to  fix 
a  calumny  on  his  name.  As  the  histoiy 
of  this  attempt  is  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  possesses  the  highest  interest 
in  its  relation  to  scientific  history,  as  well 
as  to  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  we  shall  present  it  to 
our  readers  in  its  fullest  details. 

When  engaged  in  an  astronomicsi 
mission  in  1824,  M.  Biot,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute  of  France,  and  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world  by  his 
writings  and  his  discoveries  in  physical 
optics,  had  occasion  to  visit  Rome  with 
his  son  on  their  way  to  Naples.  The 
morning  afler  his  arrival,  which  was  in 
the  month  of  March,  1825,  M.  Biot  waited 
upon  the  Duke  de  Laval,  the  French 
Ambassador,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  character 
and  talents.  Modem  Rome  thronged 
into  the  saloons  of  the  ambassador,  and 
through  his  means  ancient  Rome  became 
more  accessible  to  M.  Biot  than  it  oould 
otherwise  have  been.  After  having  en* 
joyed  for  some  days  the  courtesies  of  the 
embassy,  our  traveller  naturally  desired 
to  be  presented  to  the  pope;  and  the 
Duke  dc  Laval  kindly  promised  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing 
him  to  I>eo  XII.  An  ambassador,  how- 
ever, as  M.  Biot  obsei*ves,  restrained  by 
certain  precautions,  must  follow  certain 
rules  in  his  official  relations.  The  expeeU 
ed  opportunity  of  being  presented  to  his 
holiness  never  arrived  ;  and  the  most  i^ 
spectful  attempts  on  M.  Biotas  part  to 
bring  it  about  seemed  to  place  new  diflt 
culties  in  the  way.  The  young  attaches 
of  the  embassy  gave  our  philosopher  the 
solution  of  this  "  enigma."  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  write 
to  Colonel  Fallon,  Director  of  the  Topo> 
graphical  Bureau  at  Vienna,  in  order  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  operations 

Foucault  of  Paris  with  a  pendulum  suspended  flmn 
a  fixed  point,  which  follows  the  earth  hi  its  da^y 
motion. 
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which  he  proposed  to  make  at  Fiume,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  portion  of  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude  which  was  measured  by 
the  Austrian  engineers.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  required  certain  numbers  which  could 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Observatoiy 
of  the   CoUegio  Romano^  kept   by  the 
Jesuit^  and  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Damouchc],  who  had  been  his  friend  and 
fellow-student  in  the  Ecole   Polytechni- 
que.    He  had  therefore  to  go  frequent- 
ly to  the  College  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  his 
moTements  having  been  observed  by  the 
aothorities,  his   visits   were  believed   to 
conceal  some  mystery  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  before  any  further  com- 
manication    was    held   with   him.      "In 
short,"  he  says,  "  I  had  become  a  politi- 
cal character  without  knowing  it.     I  con- 
cdved  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me, 
a  simple  savant,  to  remain  any  longer  en- 
Tdoped  in  the  toils  of  diplomacy,  and 
that  the  sincerity  of  my  humble  homage 
did  not   require  so  much   arrangement. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  open  some  less 
embarrassing    way    out    of    the    officud 
world,  of  which  I  could  sooner  avail  my- 
self.   But  in  order  to  exercise  the  saga- 
city of  the  watchmen  of  the  embassy,  I 
pnrposely   paid   more  frequent  visits  to 
Father  Dnmouchel." 

M.  Biot  was  acquainted  with  M.  Testa, 
a  prelate  of  literary  tastes,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  learned  dissertation  on  the  zodia- 
cal representations  discovered  in  Egypt 
a  few  years  before.  Having  been  himself 
occupied  with  the  same  subject,  he  had 
wid  a  visit  to  the  prelate  a  few  days  after 
nis  arrival  in  Rome.  As  he  had  been 
well  received,  he  repeated  his  visit, — re- 
lated to  him  his  misadventure,  and  ex- 
pressed the  regret  he  should  feel  were  he 
not  admitted  to  an  interview  with  his  holi- 
ness, along  with  his  son,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  himself,  such  an  event  would  be  a 
scarce  of  pleasure  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  He  had  not  known  that  the  good 
Abbe  Testa  was,  more  than  any  other 
person,  in  a  position  to  obtain  ibr  him 
this  favor,  to  which  he  had  attached  so 
great  a  value.  The  Abbe  held  an  office 
of  trust  in  the  pontifical  court,  and  his 
excellent  qualities  had  secured  to  him  the 
esteem  of  Pope  Leo  XII.  The  favor  of 
a  presentation  was  asked  and  g^janted ;  I 
and  the  Abbe  and  his  friends  repaired  to 
the  Vatican  a  little  before  the  appointed 
liour.  This  was  after  the  dinner  of  the 
Holy  Father,  who  had  just  retired  into 


an  inner  apartment ;  so  that  they  remain- 
ed in  the  waiting-room  till  they  were 
summoned  into  the  presence-chamber. 
At  this  time  there  entered  into  the  salon 
a  priest^  who  had  come  for  an  audience 
like  themselves.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  and  was  a  tall  man,  with 
much  dignity  of  manner.  The  Abbe  pre- 
sented to  him  M.  Biot  by  his  name,  which 
was  not  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  imme- 
diately entered  into  conversation  with 
him  concerning  the  zodiacs  of  Egypt,  a 
subject  which  he  knew  to  be  interesting 
both  to  the  Abbe  and  his  friend,  who  re- 
viewed with  much  learning  and  critical 
acumen  the  numerous  conjectures  by 
which  they  had  been  explained.  He  then 
said  to  M.  Biot,  without  any  other  transi- 
tion, "We  have  read  here  your  ailide 
*  Galilee'  in  the  Biographie  UniveraeUe. 
You  there  condemn  the  jud^^ment  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  Holy  Office. 
But,  in  fact,  the  tribunal  had  condemned 
only  his  erroi-s,  for  he  had  committed  very 
serious  ones." 

Embarrassed  by  this  opinion,  the  phi- 
losopher could  not  decide  whether  he 
should,  in  such  a  locality,  disown  his  sci-^ 
entific  faith  or 'oppose  so  severe  a  judg- 
ment. He  determined,  therefore,  to  veer 
between  these  two  extremes.  "  It  is  i»os- 
sible,"  he  said,  "  that  Galileo  has  commit- 
ted errors.  Every  man  is  fallible.  But 
it  required  judges  in  advance  of  the  age 
to  perceive  them;  and,  after  all,  they 
could  not  charge  him  with  a  great  crime. 
The  trial  which  he  underwent  does  not 
seem  to  rest  on  the  essence  of  his  discov- 
eries, but  on  their  philosophical  conse- 
quences. The  teachers  of  the  day,  who 
were  ecclesiastics,  arrayed  themselves 
with  a  furious  unanimity  against  the  re- 
former, who  spared  neither  their  refuta- 
tions nor  their  sarcasms.  They  attacked 
him  from  their  professorial  chairs,  and 
even  in  their  religious  services;  being 
thus  made  his  implacable  enemies,  they 
accused  him  of  heresy  at  Rome,  as 
the  Protestants  of  Holland  accused  Des- 
cartes of  atheism  —  rolicion  becoming 
everywhere  an  arm,  and  a  most  tem- 
ble  one  when  directed  by  the  passions. 
Moreover,  in  deploring  this  trial,  and 
exposing  the  interested  motives  which 
were  the  pretext  for  it,  you  may  have 
noticed  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the 
facts.  I  believe  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  physical  rigors  (the  application  of 
torture)  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the 
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sentence  were  only  formal  expressions, 
without  any  reality  of  application.  Every 
thing  concurs  to  prove  this.  Galileo  had 
from  the  iirst,  for  his  prison,  the  house  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  tribunal,  with  per- 
mission to  walk  in  the  palace.  He  was 
attended  by  his  own  domestic  servant; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sienna, 
whose  suiMjrb  garden  served  him  for  a 
promenade,  he  was  allowed  to  write 
freely  every  day  to  his  friends ;  and  he 
wrote  to  them  very  pleasant  lettera  in  the 
report  of  those  who  interrogated  him.  It 
is  not  in  this  way  that  an  old  man  of 
seventy  would  lest  who  had  been  put  to 
the  torture.  Ihe  moral  sufferings  which 
his  trial  had  brought  upon  him,  and  the 
privation  of  his  liberty  in  the  latter  years 
of  hb  life,  were  sufficiently  painful  to  re- 
quire any  aggravation." 

"Assuredly  not,"  replied  his  interlo- 
cutor. "  In  every  thing  your  article  is 
written  with  honesty  and  sincerity ;  but, 
believe  me,  M.  Galileo  was  very  wrong  in 
giving  personal  oftence  to  the  pope,  who 
had  shown  him  much  kindness.  He  had 
ridiculed  him  in  his '  Dialogues,'  under  the 
character  of  Simplicio ;  and  in  alluding  to 
the  passion  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him,  of  composing  verses,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  and  to  write  that  he 
had  a  taste  for  composing  *'  an  amorous 
sonnet.'  Be  assured  that  these  personal 
injuries  contributed  powerfully  to  hisCiU." 

From  the  moment  that  it  appeared  to 
M.  Biot  that  the  enmities  inspired  by  the 
man  had  been  the  decisive  motive  for 
the  condemnation  pronounced  against  the 
astronomer,  scientific  truth  seemed  to 
him  no  longer  the  c^iuse ;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  necessary  to  defend  it,  which 
was  the  only  right  which  he  could  a^isume, 
as  it  was  the  only  duty  which  he  could 
not  honorably  abandon. 

Finding  his  interlocutor  so  well  in- 
formed, and  agreeing  to  the  only  amica- 
ble arrangement  which  he  could  admit, 
M.  Biot  asked  permission  to  see  the  ori- 
ginal documents  of  the  trial.  "They  are 
not  in  our  possession,"  he  replied.  "  They 
were  carried  to  Paris  with  the  whole  of 
the  Pontifical  archives.  Louis  XVIII. 
wishing  to  see  them,  they  were  taken  to  the 
Tuilleries ;  but  when  he  iled  from  Paris, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  they  were  not  re- 
stored to  the  royal  archives,  and  they  dis- 
appeareil  in  the  succeeding  disturbances. 
Had   we  i>ossessed    thoni,  there   would 


have'  been  no  difficulty  in  communicatiDg 
them  to  you." 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  M. 
Biot  and  his  party  were  summoned  to  the 
holy  presence ;  and  we  believe  it  will  in- 
terest our  readers  if  we  succeed  in  titans- 
latin g  the  lolly  and  eloquent  expressions 
in  wnich  a  French  philosopher  has  em- 
balmed his  conversation  with  the  Holy 
Father.  "  I  will  not  attempt,"  he  sayti, 
"  to  report  the  words  wliich  were  ad- 
dressed to  us,  nor  to  convoy  the  impres- 
sions which  they  produced,  bv  the  au- 
gust character,  with  so  many  titles,  of  him 
who  pronounced  them.  It  was  like  * 
chain  of  thoughts  marked  with  an  in- 
dulgent kindness,  with  a  suavity  and  a 
charm  which  seemed  to  descend  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  to  rise  from  eartli 
to  heaven,  where  we  couid  not  but  feci 
the  calm  serenity  of  the  soul  of  au  old 
man,  allied  to  the  dignity  of  a  pontiff  and 
a  prince,  still  adorned  and  heightened  by 
a  superior  culture  of  mind,  which  tho 
princes  of  this  world  have  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring.  The  marks  of 
interest  which  his  holiness  showed  to  my^ 
sel^  my  young  son,  and  my  absent  fam- 
ily, reached  to  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart." 

After  quitting  the  Vatican,  M.  Biot  ex- 
pressed to  the  Abbe  how  grateful  he  felt 
for  the  "  adorable  goodness  "  with  wUch 
the  pope  had  received  him,  and  proceed* 
ed  to  question  him  respecting  the  stranger 
whom  he  had  introduced  to  him,  and  with 
whose  manners,  erudition,  and  profound 
knowledge  he  had  been  so  much  cliarmed. 
"  Though  you  did  not  know  his  name," 
replied  the  Abbe,  "  did  yon  not. recognise 
the  white  habit  of  St.  Dominique  ?  He 
is  the  Commissary-General  of  tlie  Holy 
Office,  the  ))erson  whom  you  in  France 
call  'the  Grand  Inquisitor.'"  "Ah I" 
cried  M.  Biot  to  himself  "  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  appear  here  in  his  presence,  and 
to  find  tnysi'lf  in  such  close  conversation 
with  him.  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
that  he  insisted  so  much  on  Uie  affair  of 
Galileo.  He  had  the  advantage  of  me. 
I  could  not  refuse  to  converse  with  bim 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  did  not  go  out  of 
my  way  to  choose  it." 

M.  Biot  returned  to  his  lodc^ngs  quite 
pensive,  as  he  says,  and  meditating  on 
the  results  of  this  remarkable  rccontre. 
"Thus,"  said  he  to  himself,  "after  two 
centuries  had  elapsed,  in  the  same  Vatican 
where  Galileo  was  condemned,  we  have 
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made  a  pacific  revision  of  his  trial ;  and 
with  what  marvelous  changes  both  in  the 
men  and  in  their  ideas !  On  the  one  hand, 
one  of  the  inheritoi^s  of  his  genius,  charged 
with  teaching  and  professing  publicly  his 
doctrines,  is  admitted  by  a  8f)ecial  lavor 
into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  ivho 
loads  liini  with  kindness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commissary  of  the  Tribunal,  re- 
samini;  the  consideration  of  the  case  with 
as  much  equity  as  mtelligence,  concurs 
with  his  disciples  in  separating  from  the 
Bdeutific  question  all  the  accessories  with 
which  human  passions  had  surrounded  it ; 
60  that  truth,  separated  fro^n  these  fleeting 
douds,  will  henceforth  shifie  with  a  pure 
luster  which  offends  neither  science  nor 
rdigiony  • 

The  extraordinary  opinion,  that  the  trial 
of  Galileo,  and  the  sentence  by  which  he 
was  condemned  and  imprisoned  for  life, 
offended    neither    science    nor    religion, 
midit  have  passed  unnoticed  had  it  been 
maintained   by   some    frantic  Jesuit,   or 
some  underling  of  the  inquisition,  who,  in 
defending  the  mfallibility  of  their  Church, 
would  sacrifice   the    highest   interests  of 
truth  and  justice  ;  but  when  we  view  it  as 
the  ripe  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  and  philosophers  of  the 
age — the  father  too  of  the  French  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  who  had  published  the 
opposite   opinion — we    are   equally   con- 
founded bv  tlie  boldness  of  its  assertion 
and  the  imbecility  of  its  argument.    The 
air  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  adorable  good- 
ness of  the  Holy  Father,  had  doubtless 
some  influence  in  effecting  this  conversion. 
A  Dominician  monk,   clad  in  white  rai- 
ment, and  with  imposing  mien,  encounters 
the.  biographer  of  Galileo  in  the  Vatican, 
compliments  him  on  the  rectitude  and  sin- 
cerity  of  his  article,   assures    him   that 
Galileo    had    personally   affronted   Pope 
Urban  VIIL,  by  ridiculing  him  under  the 
name  of  Simplicio,  and  dogmatically  as- 
serts that  these  personal  wrongs  contri- 
hued  powerfully  to  his  fall !     The  philo- 
sopher of  the  Institute  becomes  the  Sira- 
phoio  of  the  Vatican  ;    and  without  even 
asking  for  any  proof  of  these  assertions, 
he  adopts  them   implicitly,  retracts  the 
judgment  ho  had  pronounced  against  the 
iaquisition,  rejoices  over  the  reconciliation 

*  The  priest  with  whom  M.  Biot  carried  on  thitf 
reznarkablc  conversation  was  Father  Benedetto 
Maarizio  Olivicri,  Comroissarj-Gcneral  of  the  Inqui- 
sidoD,  who  passed  for  a  very  learned  man,  and  who 
became  General  of  the  Dominijiuu  order  in  lbS4. 


of  religion  aftd  science ;  and  in  this  desira- 
ble result,  finds  "  a  striking  application  of 
the  fine  maxim  of  Cicero,  ^Opinionum 
commeiita  delet  Dies  ;  N'aturoe  judicia 
confirmat?  " 

This  remarkable  conversion  of  M.  Biot 
took  place  in  March,  1825.  A  new  light 
had  burst  upon  him  on  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  of  scientific  history,  in 
which  the  characters  of  Galileo  and  of 
Pope  Urban  and  his  cardinals  w^yq  seri- 
ously compromised,  and  in  which  the 
Catholic  Chui'ch  itself  was  on  its  trial.  M. 
Biot  had  taken  the  wrong  side  in  the  con- 
troversy ;  but,  though  the  "  pure  light  of 
truth  had  dispelled  the  clouds  which  hu- 
man passions  had  raised,"  he  quietly  plac- 
ed the  light  under  a  bushel.  He  neither 
retracted  his  errors,  nor  enabled  others 
whom  he  had  misled  to  retract  them.  He 
concealed  for  thirty-three  long  years  that 
blessed  light  which  reconciled  science  and 
religion  ;  and  in  place  of  shedding  it  upon 
his  colleagues  inthe  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  had  doubtless  taken  the  pait  of 
Galileo,  he  dazzles  with  it  the  French 
Academy — the  branch  of  the  Institute 
which  is  charged  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  France,  and  which  is  honor- 
ed with  the  names  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Vil- 
lemain,  Cousin,  Hemusat,  and  others,  who 
had  never  taken  a  deep  interest  either  in 
the  fate  of  Galileo  or  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church. 

Having  thus  given  publicity  to  his 
Conversation  in  the  Vatican^  and  rested 
his  conversion  on  tfie  simple  and  unsup- 
ported opinion  of  the  Chrand  Inquisitor^ 
a  partisan  whom  no  court  of  justice  in 
Europe  would  receive  as  a  witness  in  such 
a  cause,  he  found  it  necessary  to  study 
the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Galileo,  and 
to  obtain  some  colorable  pretext  for  the 
views  he  had  promulgated.  The  resalts 
of  thLs  inquiry  he  has  published  in  four 
articles  in  the  Journal  des  Savants^  which 
tio  Catholic  can  read  with  satisfaction,  and 
no  Protestant  with  patience.  Were  we 
to  admit  all  his  facts,  and  adopt  all  his 
reasonings,  we  should  strike  a  blow 
against  the  Catholic  Church  which  the 
most  daring  of  Galileo's  friends  never 
ventured  to  aim.  To  assert  that  one  of 
the  high  priests  of  science  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  life — we  will  not  say  put  to 
the  torture — from  the  personal  vindictive- 
ness  of  Pope  Urban  VIH.,  a  kind  and  be- 
nevolent pontiff;  that  his  College  of  Car- 
dinals, men  of  high  character  and  positioU| 
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placed  their  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
Imnds  of  their  Holy  Father ;  and  that  they 
did  not  regard  the  Copernican  doctrines 
as  contrary  and  injurious  to  Scripture,  is 
a  calumny  against  the  Clmrch  of  Rome 
which  no  Protestant  would  dare  to  circu- 
late, and  no  Catholic  could  believe.  The 
best  and  the  only  apology  for  the  condem- 
nation of  Galileo  is,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  astronomical  truth  was  equally 
unknown  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ;  that 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability 
of  the  sun  were  doctrines  apparently  in- 
consistent with  scripture  ;  and  that  in 
those  days  the  truths  of  religion  were 
guarded  by  a  sternness  of  discipline  and  a 
severity  of  punishment  which  have  disap- 
peared in  more  enlightened  times.  Even 
wo  Protestants  can  not  look  back  to  that 
pedod  of  the  Church's  history  without 
shedding  burning  tears  over  the  unholy 
zeal  of  our  ancestors. 

A  correct  account,  therefore,  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Galileo  has  now 
become  as  necessary  to  the  character  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  as  it  is  to  that  of  Gali- 
h*o ;  and  we  are  fortunately  able,  from 
tlie  new  documents  recently  given  to  the 
public,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  scientific  and  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Truth  alone  is  the  object  at 
which  we  aim ;  and  though  we  can  not  re- 
concile science  and  religion  by  the  strange 
]>rocess  adopted  by  M.  Biot,  we  hope  to 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  Catholic  that, 
tliough  apparent  antagonists  in  the  ti-ial 
of  Galileo,  they  majr  embrace  each  other 
in  the  arms  of  Chnstian  charity  witheut 
sacrificing  the  good  names  of  a  virtuous 
{>ope  and  an  honest  philosopher. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  this  case,  that  the  original 
documents  of  the  tiial  have  never  been 
given  to  the  world.  They  were  carried 
to  Paris  in  1812  and  1813,  along  with 
the  treasure  conquered  from  the  Roman 
archives,  after  a  list  of  them  had  been 
taken  by  M.  Daunou,  who  went  to  Paris 
ill  1811  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
treasure  was  restored  in  1814,  the  docu- 
ments were  not  to  be  found;  but  the 
pontificial  court  never  ceased  to  reclaim 
them.  When  M.  Rossi  went  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Rome  in  1845,  they 
were  again  demanded;  and  when  he 
promised  to  search  for  them  in  the  depot 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  return  them  if 
found,  he  made  it  an  express  condition 
that  they  should  be  given  to  the  public. 


as  the  imperial  government  had  even 
begun  to  translate  them  for '  publication* 
The  papers  having  been  found,  the  origi- 
nals of  the  text  of  the  trial  were  taken  to 
Rome  in  1846  by  Rossi,  and  were  im- 
mediately returned  to  Pope  Pius  IX^ 
who,  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  en- 
trusted them  to  Marino  Marini,  the  kem- 
er  of  the  Secret  Archives  of  the  Holy 
See.  When  tranquility  was  restored  they 
were  again  delivered  to  the  Pope,  who 
made  them  a  present  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  ;  but,  strange  to  relate — and  M« 
Biot  has  related  it  without  any  expression 
of  surprise,  or  any  conjecture  respecting 
its  motive — tliey  were  afterwards  restored 
to  the  Secret  Archives,  Had  the  promise 
to  print  them  been  honestly  fulfilled,  it 
was  of  no  consequence  where  the  oriffi'* 
nals  were  deposited  ;  but  as  that  promise 
has  been  broken,  and  garbled  extracts, 
only  given  to  -the  world,  their  retention 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  was  of  high 
importance.  The  biographer  and  the 
historian  could  have  there  tested  the 
completeness  and  fidelity  of  the  extracts ; 
but,  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Secret 
Archives,  we  can  attach  to  them  no  other 
value  than  what  is  due  to  the  opinions 
and  honesty  of  M.  Mnrino  Mai-ini.  What 
confidence  is  placed  in  this  functionary  of 
the  pontificate,  M.  Biot  shall  himself  tell 
us.  ^^The  promise  made  to  Rossi  hes 
been  fulfilled,  very  incompletely  indeed, 
by  M.  Marini  in  1850,  in  a  printed  <U^ 
sertation  addressed  to  the  Archieolgioal 
Academy  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
Galileo  e  Inquisizione,  A  friend  pro- 
cured me  this  work.  It  is  a  pleading  in 
fiibor  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
rather  than  a  book  of  history.  Wo  do 
not  find  in  it  the  entire  text  of  the  trial, 
but  only  a  small  uumber  of  extradi^ 
which  by  themselves  have  always  a  great 
value."  The  impoitance  of  the  "  tcxtoal 
publication  of  the  Process,"  as  M.  Biot 
calls  it,  is  admitted  by  himself.  Such  « 
publication,  he  says,  ^^  would  promote  the 
well  understood  interests  of  the  pontifioal 
authority,  being  the  most  sure,  tf  not  the 
oidy  means^  of  refuting  the  supposition 
that  corporeal  torture  had  been  inflicted 
upon  Galileo — a  supposition  which  we 
might  be  induced  to  believe  from  certain 
formal  expressions  contained  in  the  sen- 
tence passed  upon  him,  and  promulgated 
by  the  Holy  Office."  The  extracts,  be 
afterwards  adds,  **  are  far  from  sufficient 
I  to  throw  a  complete  light  on  the  im- 
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portant  question  of  the  tortures."     Not- 
withstanding this  suppressio  veri^  M.  Biot 
thinks  he  can  supply  the  defect  from  the 
series  of  official  letters  addressed  by  the 
Toscan  ambassador  to  his  court,  from  the 
commencement  of  Galileo's  trial  to  the 
day  when  be  returned  from  it  after  liis 
condemnation.    By  combining  the  details 
in  this  correspondence  with   those  fur- 
nished by  the  work  of  M.  Marini,  M. 
Biot  believes  that  we  "  can  now  repro- 
dace,  in  all  their  ti*uth,  and  review  in  our 
presence,   the  acts,  and  the  scenes,  and 
the  personages  in  this  philosophical  dra- 
ma, in  which  a  man  of  genius,  who  creat- 
ed other  eyes  than  those  which  Nature 
has  given  us,  was  the  first  to  direct  his 
Tiew  into  the  depths  of  space,  and  having 
thus  seen  revealed  the  mysteries  which 
are  there  accomplished,  is  punished  for 
his  audacity  like  another  Prometheus." 
"Such,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  subject  of  the 
moral  and  scientific  studies  with  which 
we  are  about  to  entertain  our  readers." 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  res- 
pecting the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Galileo,  we  must  turn  to 
that  period  of  his  life  when  he  first  submit- 
ted his^opinions  to  the  public.     The  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  was  then  prevalent 
throughout  Europe.     It  was  taught  in  its 
universities  by  professors  lay  and  clerical ; 
and  every  attempt  to  refute  their  doctrines 
exposed  its  author  to  every  variety  of  per- 
Becution.  Even  in  his  eighteenth  year  Gali- 
leo had  displayed  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
Aristotelians ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pi- 
sa, he  had  attacked  their  mechanical  doc- 
trines >vith  unnecessary  asperity.   He  had 
refuted  their  theory  of  falling  bodies  by 
experiments  made  from  the  falling  tower 
of  Pisa ;  and  so  strong  were  the  feelings 
which  they  had  roused  against  him,  that 
he  found  it  convenient  to  quit  that  city  in 
1592,  and    accept  of  the    mathematical 
chair  in  the  University  of  Padua.     Hav- 
ing acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  wri- 
tings, the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  invited 
him  to  return  to  his  former  situation  in 
Pisa.     Galileo   accepted  the   offer ;    but, 
before  quitting  Padua,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Venice,  where  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  telescope.   Ou  his  return  to  Padua  he 
constructed    one    of   these    instruments, 
which  magnified   three  times;  and  soon 
afterwards  two  larger  ones,  with  magni- 
fying  poweis,  the  one  of  eight  and  the 
otber  of  thirty  times.     During  the  years 


1610,  1611,  and  1612,  he  applied  these 
instruments  to  the  heavens,  and  made 
those  great  discoveries  which  exposed 
him  to  the  hostility  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers,  and  subsequently  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Catholic  church.  His  dis- 
covery of  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  of 
the  oblong  figure  of  Saturn,  of  the  moun- 
tains and  cavities  of  the  Moon,  of  the 
round  disc  of  the  planets,  of  the  crescent 
of  Venus,  of  the  spots  and  rotation  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  speculations  to  which 
they  led,  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
friends,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies. 
In  1611  he  had  exhibited  his  principal  dis- 
coveries, in  the  Quirinal  gardens  at  Rome, 
to  princes,  cardipals,  and  prelates.  The 
solar  spots,  and  the  changes  which  they 
underwent,  gave  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  rotation  of  the  Sun,  afid  overturned 
the  Aristotelian  dogma  of  the  immutabil- 
ity of  the  heavens.  In  a  letter  to  Prince 
Cesi  at  Rome,  written  in  May,  1612,  he  des- 
cribes the  phenomena  of  the  changes  in 
the  solar  spots  as  a  death-blow  to  the 
pseudo-philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics, 
and  wondera  how  they  will  evade  it,  see- 
ing that  the  changes  are  manifest  to  their 
own  eyes.  The  supported  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
reply.  They  denied  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations ;  and  when  they  found  this 
of  no  avail,  they  were  driven  to  the  last 
refuge  of  error,  by  denouncing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  immobility  of 
the  sun  as  contrary  to  scripture,  and  a 
heresy  against  the  Catholic  faith. 

Thus  challenged  to  the  discussion,  Gali- 
leo wrote  letters  to  several  of  his  friends 
at  Rome  in  1613,  1614,  and  1615,  in  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
intended  to  teach  us  natural  science ;  and 
he  addressed  an  elaborate  dissertation  to 
Christina  of  LoiTaine,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
Duke,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  texts  in  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be 
quoted  in  questions  which  observjition  and 
experience  alone  can  decide.  Upwards 
of  a  year  before  this,  in  1613,  he  ha<l 
written  a  letter  to  Father  Castelli,  one 
of  his  liberal  friends,  in  which  he  support- 
ed the  Copernican  system  with  a  force  of 
argument  which  alarmed  the  priesthood.* 


•  In  his  first  article,  p.  400,  M.  Biot  says  thia  let- 
ter was  printed ;  but  in  a  subsequent  one,  p.  620,  he 
substitutes  for  the  word  imprimee^  the  phrase,  **  of 
which  he  took  copies.'' 
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The  first  of  these  productions  seems  to 
have  been  addressed  to  the  mother  of 
Cosmo,  in. order  to  give  the  impress  of 
royal  authority  to  the  Coperuican  system ; 
and  in  this  imposing  form  it  seems  to  have 
excited  a  warmer  iuterest,  as  if  it  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
family.  This  apparently  high  recommen- 
dation was  sustained  by  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  were  felt  to  be  irresistible. 
Galileo  states  boldly  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
that  the  Scriptures  were  given  to  instruct 
us  respecting  our  salvation,  and  our  rea- 
soning faculties  for  investigating  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  He  regards  scrip- 
ture and  nature  as  proceeding  Irom  the 
same  Divine  author,  and  incapable  of 
speaking  a  different  language ;  and  he 
ridicules  the  idea  that  astronomers  will 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  celestkl  phenomena 
which  they  discover,  or  reject  those  de- 
ductions of  reason  which  appeal  to  their 
faith  with  all  the  force  of  demonstration. 
These  views,  so  just  in  themselves,  he  sup- 
ports with  passages  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers ;  and  he  quotes  the  dedica- 
tion of  Copernicus'  work  to  Pope  Paul 
HI.  to  prove  that  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self did  not  regard  the  new  astronomy  as 
hostile  to  the  sacred  writings. 

It  was  in  vain  to  meet  such  arguments 
by  any  other  weapon  than  the  sword ;  and 
the  priesthood  had  now  to  determine  eith- 
er to  yield  to  the  reckless  heresy,  or  crush 
it  by  the  arm  of  power.  Father  Lorini, 
a  Dominican  monk,  had  already  denounc- 
ed to  the  inquisition  Galileo's  letter  to 
Father  Castelli.  Caccini,  another  priest 
of  the  same  order,  attacked  the  philoso- 
pher in  a  sermon  preached  at  Florence, 
from  a  text  in  the  Acts,  "  Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee, why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?"* 
He  attacked  Galileo  personally ;  denounc- 
ed mathematics  ^^as  a  diabolical  art;  and 
declared  that  mathematicians,  as  the  au- 
thors of  every  heresy  sliould  be  banished 
fi'om  every  Christian  land.  Luigi  Mar:ifii, 
the  General  of  the  Order  to  which  these 
monks  belonged,  and  to  whom  Galileo 
had  sent  a  formal  complaint  against  Cac- 
cini, had  the  candor  to  make  an  apology 
to  the  astronomer,  and  expressed  the  re- 
gret with  which  he  found  himself  impli- 
cated in  "  the  brutal  conduct  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  monks." 

Thus  countenanced  on  one  hand  by 
sovereign  authority,  and  even  by  some  of 

•  Actal:  11. 


the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  assailed 
on  the  other  bv  the  great  body  of  the 
priesthood,  Galileo  found  himself  in  a  po- 
sition from  which  he  must  either  advance 
or  recede. 

''  Tho  current  of  his  life,''  as  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter remarks,*  "  had  hitherto  flowed  in  a  smooth 
and  unobstructed  channel.  He  had  attained  the 
highest  objects  of  earthly  ambition.  Hifl  dia- 
ooveries  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  groat 
men  of  the  age ;  he  possessed  a  profefldoDid  in- 
come far  beyond  his  wants ;  and,  what  is  still 
dearer  to  a  philosopher,  he  enjoyed  the  most 
ample  leisure  for  carrying  on  and  completing  his 
discoveries.  The  opposition  which  these  dis- 
coveries had  encountered  was  to  him  more  a 
subject  for  triumph  than  for  sorrow.  Tgnoranoe 
and  prejudice  were  his  only  enemies;  and  if 
they  succeeded  for  a  while  in  harrassing  him  on 
his  march,  it  was  only  to  conduct  him  to  fresh 
achievements.  He  who  contends  for  truths 
which  he  has  himself  been  permitted  to  dis* 
cover,  may  well  sustain  the  conflict  in  which 
presumption  and  error  arc  destined  to  (all.  The 
public  tribunal  may  neither  be  sufficiently  pure 
nor  enlightened  to  decide  upon  the  issue ;  bnt 
he  can  appeal  to  posterity,  and  reckon  upon  its 
*  sure  decree,* 

**The  ardor  of  Galileo^s  mind,  the  keeniMSs 
of  his  temper,  his  clear  conception  of  truth,  and 
his  inextinguishable  love  of  jt,  combined  to  ex- 
asperate and  prolong  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 
\Vlien  argument  failed  to  enlighten  their  judg 
mcnt,  and  reason  to  dispel  their  prejudices,  he 
wielded  against  them  the  powerful  weapons  of 
ridicule  and  sarcasm ;  and,  in  this  unrelenting 
warfare,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Provi- 
dence had  withheld  from  his  enemies  the  intd- 
lectual  gifts  which  he  had  so  liberally  receiTed. 
He  who  is  allowed  to  take  the  start  of  his  spe- 
cies, and  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  conceals 
from  common  minds  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
must  not  expect  that  the  world  will  be  patientlj 
dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  his  philosophy. 
Mind  has  its  inertia  as  well  as  matter ;  and  its 
progress  to  truth  can  only  be  ensured  bj  the 
gradual  and  patient  removal  of  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  it. 

"  The  boldness — may  we  not  say  the  reck- 
lessness?— with  which  Galileo  insisted  upon 
making  proselytes  of  his  enemies,  served  but  to 
alienate  them  from  the  truth.  Errors  thns 
assailed  speedily  entrench  themselves  in  gena«l 
feeling,  and  become  embalmed  in  the  virulence 
of  the  passions.  The  various  classes  of  his  op- 
ponents marshalled  themselves  for  their  mutiul 
defence.  The  Aristotelian  professors,  the  tem- 
porizing Jesuits,  the  political  churchmen,  and 
that  timid  but  respectable  body  who  at  all  times 
dread  innovation,  whether  it  be  in  legislation  or 
in  science,  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the 
philosophical  tyrant,  who  threatened  them  with 
the  penalties  of  knowledge. 

•  Mariyrt  of  Science,  p.  4&, 
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"The  party  of  Galileo,  though  weak  in  num- 
ber, was  not  without  power  and  influence.  He 
had  trained  around  him  a  devoted  band  who 
cherished  his  doctrines  and  idolized  his  genius. 
His  pupils  had  been  appointed  to  several  of  the 
principal  professorships  in  Italy.  The  enemies 
of  religion  were,  on  this  occasion,  united  with 
the  Christian  philosopher;  and  there  were, 
even  in  those  days,  many  princes  and  nobles 
who  had  felt  the  inconvenience  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  who  secretly  abetted  Galileo  in 
Ins  crusade  against  established  errors. 

"  Although  these  two  parties  had  been  long 
dreading  each  other's  power,  and  reconnoitering 
etch  other's  position,  yet  we  can  not  exactly  de- 
termine which  of  them  first  hoisted  the  signal 
for  war.     The  Christian  party,  particularly  its 
highest  dignitaries,  were  certainly  disposed  to 
rest  on  the  defensive.     Flanked  on  one  side  by 
the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  popular  interpretation  of   scripture,   and 
hacked  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power, 
they  were  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  science,  however  much  they  may 
We  dr^ed  its  influence.     The  philosophers, 
on  the  contrary,  united  the  zeal  of  innovators 
wi&  that  firmness  of  purpose  which  truth  alone 
can  inspire.     Victorious  in  every  contest,  they 
were  flushed  with  success,  and  they  panted  for 
a  struggle    in  which   they  knew  they  must 
triamph.'' 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  afler  the 
two  Dominician  monks  had  entered  the 
field,  the  one  with  the  weapon  of  personal 
scarriiity,  and  the  other  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  inquisition.  The  army  of 
monks,  however,  described  by  Maraffi, 
were  not  satisfied  with  these  measures  of 
defence  and  attack.  Caccini,  bribed  by 
the  mastership  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Mary  of  Minerva,  leagued  himself  with  a 
multitude  of  monks  of  all  orders,  and 
went  to  Rome  to  embody  the  evidence 
against  Galileo,  and  to  denounce  to  the 
Inquisition  the  great  work  of  Copeniicus, 
On  the  Revolution  of  the  Heavenly  Bo 
dies.  Although  these  machinations  had 
been  carried  on  in  secret,  Galileo's  suspi- 
cions were  roused,  and  he  obtained  leave  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  to  go  to  Rome  in 
December,  1615,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  his  enemies.  All  his  attempts, 
however,  proved  fruitless.  The  monks 
had  obtained  the  ear  of  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals;  and  the  inquisition  assembled 
on  the  twenty-fiflh  of  February,  1616,  to 
consider  the  grave  questions  which  had 
been  formally  submitted  to '  their  judg- 
ment. The  congregation  of  prohibited 
books  issued  their  decree  on  the  fourth 
March.    They  declared  that  "the  false 
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Pythagoric  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun  was 
contrary  to  the  text  of  Scripture."  They 
ordered  the  correction  in  Copernicus' 
work  of  certain  expressions  and  passages 
where  this  doctrine  is  maintained,  not  as 
a  mathematical  hypothesis,  but  as  a  physi- 
cal truth  ;  and,  among  these,  a  passage  in 
which  the  earth  is  called  a  star.  They  pro- 
hibited the  pamphlet  published  by  Paul 
Anthony  Foscanni,  a  learned  Carmelite 
monk,  in  which  he  illustrates  and  defends 
the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of  the  earth, 
and  reconciles  it  with  the  texts  in  scrip- 
ture which  had  been  adduced  to  overturn 
it ;  and  the  same  prohibition  was  extend- 
ed to  every  work  in  which  the  new  doc- 
trine was  taught.  Although  Galileo  was 
never  named  in  this  decree,  his  enemies 
circulated  the  report  that  he  had  been 
cited  before  the  inquisition  ;  that  he  had 
abjured  his  opinions ;  and  that  the  congre- 
gation of  the  index  had  condemned  him. 
In  refutation  of  these  calumnies.  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  gave  him  a  certificate,  dated 
the  sixteenth  of  March,  1616,  that  these 
imputations  were  false,  and  that  he  had 
merely  intimated  to  him  the  opinions  of 
the  pope,  published  by  the  congregation 
of  the  index,  "  that  the  doctrine  attribut- 
ed to  Copernicus,  that  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  remained 
immovable  in  the  center  of  the  world, 
without  moving  from  east  to  west,  is  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  can  not  be  pro- 
fessed or  defended." 

Disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the  re- 
sult of  this  appeal  to  the  mquisition,  Gali- 
leo did  not  accommodate  himself  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Although  he  had  visited  Pope  Paul  V. 
soon  after  the  issuing  of  the  congrega- 
tional decree,  and  was  assured  by  his 
Holiness  that  while  he  occupied  the  papal 
chair  he  would  not  listen  to  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  yet  he  continued  to  main- 
tain his  opiiiion  in  every  house  which  he 
visited,  and  thus  to  annoy  his  ecclesiastical 
friends,  and  afford  new  grounds  of  perse- 
cution to  his  enemies.* 

•  The  conduct  and  temper  of  Galileo  at  this  crisis 
are  well  described  in  a  letter  from  Querenghi  to  Cardi- 
nal D*Este,  and  in  another,  given  fully  by  Biot,  from 
Pietro  Guicciardini  to  Ferdinand  11.)  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  whose  ambassador  he  was  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Galiieo^s  own  vexations  and  disappointments 
will  be  found  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
intimate  friend  Curzio  Picchena,  secretary  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  pubUahed  in  the  last  edition  of 
GaUleo's  Works. 


THE  UARTYRDOU  OF  GAULEO. 


This  portiniicious  obti'uuon  of  Iiis  opi- 
nions, after  tlicy  had  been  denounced  as 
heretical  and  tiuscriptural  by  authorities 
which  he  was  bound  to  respect  and  obey, 
was  no  doubt  enoouraged  by  the  raitd 
proceedings  of  the  court  itself,  and  bv 
the  continued  friendship  of  persons  high 
in  authority.  In  the  decree  which  so 
much  ofTcnacd  him,  neither  bis  name  nor 
his  writings  were  mentioned.  He  was 
simply  informed  of  tlie  decision  of  the 
congregation,  and  that  in  the  most  re- 
spectfuT  manner,  by  his  friend  Cardinal 
Bellarraine.*  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tnscariy 
and  his  minister  still  remained  attachcii 
to  their  great  astronomer ;  and  among  the 
cardinals  themselves  lie  had  a  staunch 
friend  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Orsino, 
to  whom  ho  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  who  took  such  a  warm 
part  in  his  favor  as  to  rufflle  tho  temper 
of  the  pope  himself. 

In  this  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  congregation,  and  of  the  decree 
which  they  issued,  wc  have  followed  M. 
Boit,  because  it  ia  possible  that  the  decree 
itself  may  have  been  eiven  by  M.  Marini, 
or  in  some  other  wort  which  we  can  not 
procure.  If  it  has  been  published,  wo 
h_ave  no  doubt  that  ]M.  IJoit  has  given  a 
correct  account  of  its  contents ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  a  totally  different  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  decree  has 
been  given  hy  Sir  David  Biewstcr  in  bis 
Life  of  Galileo. 

"  Galileo  was  lod^,"  bo  ssvs,  "  in  the  paUce 
of  tho  (irand  Duke's  niDbii»ui<ior,  and  kept  up  a 
conKtant  cnrrcspondence  with  the  ramilj  of  his 
patron  at  Florence ;  but  in  the  midxt  of  this  ex- 
ternal splendor  he  was  summoned  before  the 
inquisition  to  answer  for  the  herelioal  doctrine 
which  he  had  published.  He  nrn.';  charged  with 
maintaining  tlie  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
stability  of  the  sun, —with  teaching  thLs  doctrine 
to  bis  pupils, — with  corresponding  on  the  sub- 
ject trith  several  German  mathematicians, — and 
with  having  published  it,  and  attempted  to  re- 
concile it  to  Scripture,  in  his  letters  to  Uark 
Vclscr  in  1G12.  The  Inijuisition  assembled  to 
consider  these  charges  on  the  SSlb  of  February, 
1015 ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  Ualilco  should  be 
enjoined  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  renounce  the 
obnoxious  doctrines,  and  to  pledge  himself  that 
he  would  neither  teach,  defend,  nor  publish  them 
in  future.  In  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  sentence,  it  was  decreed  that  he 


•  This  is  the  account  given  bj  Boit : — "  Ga]il6c 
ne  fut  pita  nommA  ...  on  Iiii  a  HeulemcDt  uinonce 
la  Dcuiaratiou  faitc  par  Ic  Papc,  ct  publiSc  pai  la 
CongregadOQ  d«  I'Indui." 
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should  be  thrown  into  prison.  Galileo  did  not 
hesitate  to  yield  to  this  irguncUon.  OnUufoI 
lowing  day,  the  26th  of  Febniary,  he  sppcstre^ 
before  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  renounce  bta  he 
retical  opinions ;  and  having  declared  that  ht 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
and  would  neither  defend  nor  teach  it,  in  hL 
conversation  or  in  his  wntings,  he  was  <H|mita« 
ed  from  tho  court." 

Sir  David  Brewster  does  not  mentioit 
the  authority  upon  wliich  he  has  made  tliii 
statement,  so  opposite  to  that  given  b,\ 
M.  Blot,  but  wo  find  that  it  is  alraott  n 
translation  of  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  impri- 
sonment passed  npon  Galileo  in  1 633 ;  an<l 
therefore,  unless  we  suppose,  which  vt 
can  not  do,  that  the  pope  and  the  cardi 
nals  have  knowingly  given  a  false  aocouni 
of  their  own  decree  of  1815,  for  the  par- 

fiose  of  aggravating  the  conduct  of  Qall 
eo,  and  justifying  the  seventy  of  his  seir 
fence,  we  must  hold  tho  statement  of  M. 
Biot  to  be  wholly  erroneous.  And  tliiK 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  has  hiinaolf 
published,  in  his  fourth  article*  on  tli< 
subject,  the  oiiginal  text  of  the  trioi  of 
1633,  in  which  the  following  correct  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  proceedings  and  dC' 
cree  of  1615: — 

"  Since  you,  Galileo,  tho  son  of  Vincent  0*1 
ileo,  a  Florentine,  and  70  joars  of  age,  was  i^ 
nounced  in  this  Holy  Office,  because  yon  bold 


orld  and  immoTeable^  and  that  the  earth 
moved  even  with  n  diurnal  motion ; — that  yoc 
liad  certain  disciples  to  whom  you  taught  tht 
same  doctrine; — that  you  kept  up  a  com 
spondence  with  Keveral  German  mathenwii- 
cians ; — that  you  published  certain  letter*  en- 
tiUed,  On  the  Solar  Spots  (his  letters  to  Hart. 
VeUer  in  May  and  December  lSI2t,)  in  whidi 
you  explained  tho  same  doctrine  as  true ; — that 
you  replied  to  certain  objections  ajninst  you, 
token  from  sacred  scripture,  by  glossing  tht 
same  .scripture  according  to  your  own  inten"*' 
tation  of  it,"  etc 

After  anDouncing  in  the  most  fonnal 
manner  the  two  great  Catholic  dogmas  to 
be  adopted  by  dl  qualified  theologiuiS 

the  document  thus  proceeds  ; — 

"  But  when  it  pleased  us,  in  the 


■  Joum.  da  Savant*,  p.  BIB,  "_ 

\?te3Iart!^ii>f  ScUnn,  p.  M,  4/0,   ;Jgf 
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1616,  Hat  Cardinal  Bellarmine  should  enjoin 
yoa  to  retract  altogether  the  foresaid  false  doc- 
trine, Kod  that,  in  the  eyent  of  your  refusing, 
the  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office  should  order 
joa  to  abandon  the  said  doctrine,  and  that  you 
should  neither  teaoh  it  to  others,  nor  defend  it, 
mar  treat  of  it ;  and  that  if  you  did  not  acqui- 
esce in  this  command,  you  should  be  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  in  execution  of  this  decree, 
oo  ihe  following  day,  in  the  above-mentioned 
pbce,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
Toa  were  kindly  admonished  by  him,  and  com- 
muided  by  the  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
before  a  notary  and  witnesses,  that  you  would 
wholly  abandon  the  said  false  opinion,  and  that 
in  future  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  defend 
it,  or  in  any  way  teach  it,  either  orally  or  in 
your  writings ; — and  when  you  promised  obe- 
diftn^e  you  were  discharged." 

Here,  then,  we  have  what  we  must  re- 
gard as  the  trne  account  of  the  proceedings 
and  decree  of  1615,  as  signed  by  the  seven 
cardinals  in  1633,  and  to  an  extent  coufinu- 
edhy  Galileo  himself  in  the  abjuration  which 
Juxompanies  the  decree  of  that  year.     The 
<lecree  of  1G15  exhibits  the  admitted  pol- 
icy of  the  Court  of  Rome — the  denuncia- 
tion as  false  and  heretical  of  great  astron- 
omical truths,  and  the  punishment  by  im- 
prisonment of  Uie  philosopher  who  should 
^'i  to  teach  or  in  any  way   maintain 
tiiera.    Thepolicy  of  1615,  enjoined  by 
Pope  Paul  ni.,  was  carried  out  in  1633  in 
^  its  integrity  and  sternness  by  Pope  Ur- 
^  VIII.,  as  it  would  have  been  by  any 


other  pope ;  and  to  maintain,  as  M.  Biot 
has  done,  that  the  condemnation  of  astron- 
omical truth,  and  the  punishment  of  Gal- 
ileo in  1633,  was  owhig  solely  to  the  per- 
sonal insults  which  the  astronomer  had 
offered  to  the  Holy  Father,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  paralogisms  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  science.  Ad- 
mitting for  the  present,  which  is  not  true, 
and  what  we  shall  presently  show  is  not 
true,  that  Galileo  did  not  insult  the  pope, 
and  that  the  pope  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  it  is  as  clear  as  noon- day  that 
i  Pope  Urban  VIII.  could  not  be  impelled 
by  any  personal  affront  to  sanction  the 
decree  of  1633.  He  was  bound  to  follow 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  The  in- 
quisition bad  laid  down  the  law,  and,  un- 
just as  it  was,  he  was  bound  to  follow  it. 
Galileo  was  warned  before  all  Christen- 
dom, that  if  he  in  any  way  maintained 
his  opinions,  he  would  be  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  seeing  that  he  did  maintain 
his  opinions,  he  could  expect  no  otlier 
result  than  the  ful611ment  of  a  threat  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authorities  both  in 
church  and  state.  The  law  was  promul- 
gated with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  Chris- 
tian court,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  contempt  of 
his  Church,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  friends 
of  Galileo — tlie  band  of  sceptics  that 
hounded  him  on  to  his  ruin. 
(to  be  concluded.) 


tLi. 


From    Praaer*8    Magailne. 
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Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight 
To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
"  Bring  my  armor  bright  and  my  steed  so  wight, 
It  is  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 
May  win  him  a  ro}'al  bride  I'' 


It  seems  to  us  that  there  has  been 
i«iite  years,  in  our  periodical  literature, 
^^Btft)^  incUoation   to  depreciate    the 
^thy  effisct  produced  on  society  by  the 
^totioQ  of  cnivalry ;        *,  to  vilify  with 
eoergytliai  .  vac      i4i  (d 

'  '     of  kqi  «i     iw 


precepts  of  their  order.    Now,  we  are 

not  about  to  follow  the  example  of  Don 

Quixote,  (albeit  we  candidly  confess  to  a 

feeling  of  kindliness  and  something  akin 

to  admi     1      :br  that  enthusiast,)  and  lay 

in  1  such  a  windmill  as 

1  sense  oi  the  nineteenth  cen- 

ttfl  n         y  under  the 

I        grinding,  as 
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it  does  to  powder  some  of  tlie  tenderest 
and  most  incotivcnictit  feolings  of  the  liU' 
man  heart.  We  do  not  wisli  lo  see  trial  by 
jury  superseded  by  the  ordeal  of  red-hot 
ploughshares,  a  kind  of  judicial  blindman's 
buff,  in  which,  if  the  prisoner  were  acquit- 
ted, it  was  "  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
management ;"  nor  do  we  profess  a  coa- 
currcnoc  in  that  pugnacious  regret  which 
would 

Give  the  lands  of  DclorainQ 
Dark  Musgruve  were  nlivc  again, 

for  the  sole  gnititication  of  slaying  the 
swarthy  warrior  once  more,  Nay,  we 
will  even  go  ho  far  as  to  admit  the  proper 
feeling  displayed  by  our  unpaid  magistra- 
cy in  opposing  by  all  constitutional  means 
a  fight  for  the  championship  within  the 
"  four  seas  that  girth  Britain,"  and  will 
acknowledge  once  for  all  that  we  do  not 
care  lo  be  present  at  another  Eglinton 
tournament,  nor  to  witness  the  aristocracy 
of  these  realms  besmirched  In  all  their 
panoply  of  kiiightbood  by  such  a  three 
days'  rain  as  only  the  west  of  Scotland 
can  produce — 

ITclin  nor  hauberk's  Iwistei)  mail. 

Nor  e'en  thy  garintnU,  Cordhig,  could  svail. 

No  I  the  lists  of  Asbby-ile-la-Zonche  have 
been  split  into  posts  and  rails,  and  cat  up 
for  firewood  long  ago.  Though  gentle 
Iv;mhoe  has  been  recalled  to  life  for  a. 
siiace  by  the  black  art  of  Mr,  Thackeray, 
Brncy  and  Bois-Guilbert  must  love  ladies 
and  splinter  lances  no  more.  Front-de- 
Bceuf  sleeps  with  his  bull-headed  ances- 
tors and  his  pig-headed  descendants. 
Athclstau  tlio  Unready  will  never  break 
from  his  cerenients  a^ain ;  and  although 
the  Jewish  nsnrcr  still  lends  money  in  the 
land,  and  fools  increase  and  multiply — or 
how  should  knaves  flourish? — yet  Isaac 
of  York  has  exchanged  his  gaberdine  for 
his  grare-clollics,  and  Watnba,  the  son 
of  Witless,  has  eaten  up  his  brawn  and 
"  gone  where  the  good  niggers  go." — R. 
LP. 


All  that  we  insist  upon  is,  that  they 
did  good  in  their  day ;  that,  like  every 
other  vital  change  which  modifies  from 
time  to  time  the  framework  of  society, 
the  institution  of  chivalry,  not  withstand- 
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ing  that  spirit  of  self-worship  and  m 
aggrandizement  which  alloyed  its  i 
doubted  self-devotion,  wrought  Blind 
healthy  effects  upon  the  whole  of  Chri 
endom,  of  which  even  in  this  preM 
year  of  grace  1860,  with  its  enlar] 
mcnt  of  the  franchise  and  its  income  ti 
we  are  reaping  the  benefit- 
When  Itome— imperial  Roma — om 
bled  to  pieces  by  the  weight  of  her  o< 
superstructure,  there  was  necessarily 
want  of  cohesion  and  ooncentration 
the  different  nations  of  Sonthftm  a 
Middle  Europe,  such  as  the  brotherho 
of  chivalry  was  perhaps  alone  calculated 
supply.  It  must  be  remembered  thattht 
was  no  printing  in  those  days,  and  t 
only  means  of  locomotion  were  of  the  t 
diest  and  most  uncomfortable.  The  C 
thic  races,  even  of  neighboring  conntri 
might  have  remained  in  the  darkest  igi 
ranee  of  each  other,  had  they  not  p 
sessed  some  common  object,  some  oo 
mon  interest,  some  universal  bond,  vfai 
made  all  "  who  buckled  on  the  aptti 
brothers  of  one  iilustrions  family.  It 
useless,  though  tempting,  in  the  bisto 
of  nations  as  in  that  of  private  indiv: 
uals,  to  speculate  on  what  might  ha 
been.  Had  the  power  of  Kome  aurvlv 
her  disruption  into  an  eastern  and  we 
em  empire,  under  the  propitious  nsiz 
of  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and  the  mh 
quent  assaults  she  snstmned  by  tbs  Sai 
ccns  in  the  one  stronghold  and  the  Vi 
Goths  in  the  other,  it  does  not  seMQ, 
fnr  as  man  can  judge,  that  such  long-oo 
tinned  dominion  would  have  been  mvm 
tageous  to  the  human  race.  We  dm 
only  glance  at  Juvenal,  to  shudder  at  tli 
vices  which  a  forced  prosperity  too  wrrf 
produced,  even  in  n  manly  ana  Tictorion 
people  ;  whilst  a  perusal  of  the  history  o 
her  who  was  once  mistress  of  the  wori^ 
subsequent  to  the  removal  of  her  fin 
Christian  emperor  to  Constantinofde, •! 
fords  a  fearful  example  of  sin,  cowirdloc 
and  cfTeminacy,  such  as  can  not  bnt  up 
and  eventually  destroy,  the  mighticstitit' 
which  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  b4 
Iccts  political  honesty,  and  forgeti  ih' 
lesson  of  Brenus  the  G.anI,  that  to  ih* 
who  would  he  free  steel  is  a  more  pnciM' 
metal  than  gold. 

When,  therefore,  the  Latin  langnif 
ceased  to  he  the  tongue  of  the  dnb*' 
world  ;  when  the  civia  Jiomaniu  turn  *> 
no  longer  the  proudest  patent  of  nobV! 
to  be  obtained,  the  dm  ages,  ■  tbq 
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have  not   improperly  been  called,  must 
have   been   darker  still   bad  the  several 
European  kingdoms,  isolated  by  distance, 
ignorance,   and    difference   of  language, 
possessed  no  common   territory,   so    to 
speak,  upon  which  their  noblest  and  most 
influential  personages  could  meet  on  the 
courteous  terms  of  a  perfect   equality. 
Every  knight  was,  an  a  knight,  on  a  level 
with  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  spur; 
ind  Charlemagne  himself,  the  proud  Em- 
peror on  whose  effigy  the  diadem  is  ever 
represented    encircling    the   steel    head- 
piece, had  he  injured  the  poorest  of  his 
p&ladins,  must  have  done  him  reason  with 
his  sword.     It  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  such  a  state  of  manners,  in  that  pe- 
riod of  transition,  should  eventually  lead 
to  social  and  political  freedom — not  the 
freedom  nnderistood  by  a  democracy  of 
which  each  individual  malcontent  would 
be  a  tyrant  if  he  could,  but  that  rational 
and  virtual  liberty,  which,  perhaps  of  all 
people  on  earth,  our  own  people  are  the 
best  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate. 
The  goddess,  to  use  an  inflated  metaphor, 
appears  to  us  less  to  rise  up  from  earth 
thin  to  descend  from  heaven ;  certainly 
she  has  always  gone  to  sleep  when  she 
has  put   that   red   nightcap   on ;    and  it 
seems  that  the  movement  when  originat- 
ing from  above  has  ever  prospered  better 
than  when  forced  upwards  from  bdotc,  A 
naUy  free  nobility  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  eventual  freedom  of  the  people ;  and 
we  need  not  look  far  to  observe  how  a 
hn&  fide  republic,  "  one  and  indivisible," 
is  prone  to  relapse  into  an  absolute  mon- 
archy ;    nor  can  we  dispute  that  it  is  fair 
matter  for  argument,  which  is  the  better 
form  of  government  of  the  two. 

We  are  not,  however,  so  infatuated, 
notwithstanding  all  the  glitter  which  sur- 
loands  the  subject,  as  to  affirm  that  free- 
dom could  coexist  with  that  picturesque 
institution  ^hich  is  so  fascinating  to  a 
high  spirit,  a  genial  temperament,  and  a 
courageous  heart.  It  is  as  a  mother  and 
not  as  a  sister,  chivalry  claims  relationship 
with  liberty  ;  and.it  is  to  the  effect  of  the 
former  after  she  passed  away,  that  the 
latter  owes  her  veiy  existence  in  civi- 
lized communities.  Whilst  she  was  pre- 
dominant, woe  to  the  inferior  classes! 
We  must  look  at  the  question  faijly  on 
both  sides ;  and  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  ever-recurring  tale  of  rapine,  inso- 
lence, cruelty  and  oppression  which  the 
dironiules  of  the  middle  ages  hand  down 


to  posterity  as  the  usual  conduct  of  th^ 
high  towards  the  low.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get that  the  chronicler  is  commonly  a 
churchman,  born  in  the  same  class  as  the 
oppressor,  whom  he  can  not  but  condemn, 
and  probably  allied  to  him  by  blood — 
dependent  too  upon  the  protection  of 
him  or  some  such  other  hard-hitting, 
hard-riding,  hard-living  adventurer  for  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  monastery,  his 
trout-stream,  his  refectory,  and  the  very 
security  of  the  snug  retreat  in  which  he  is 
inditing  a  qualified  disapproval  of  his  cham- 
pion's general  behavior.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  knight,  sheathed  in  the  best 
Milan  steel,  arrow-proof  at  point-blank 
distance,  and  without  a  cranny  or  crevice 
in  his  armor,  to  mount  his  powerful 
steed,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  lay 
lance  in  rest,  and  shouting  the  dear  name 
of  his  ladye-love,  ride  down  the  half- 
armed  infantry  opposed  to  him,  till,  like 
Arthur  in  the  Idylls^ 

From  spur  to  plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood, 

he  might  stand,  if  he  chose,  upon  a  heap 
of  slain,  and  cry  with  a  great  voice, 
"  They  are  broken  !  they  are  broken !" 
It  was  all  very  well,  we  say,  for  the  knight, 
brave  by  nature  and  education,  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms  from  boyhood,  like  the 
charger  beneath  him,  high-bred,  high-fed, 
and  high-hearted,  to  scorn  at  death,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  ladies ;  but  what  of  the  poor 
villein  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
for  all  his  exploits  and  his  escapades  ? — 
the  needy,  half  starved  laborer,  whose 
whole  life  was  one  long  penance  of  hard 
work  and  hunger  and  privation,  and  who 
might  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  sac- 
rifice that  life  in  any  one  of  his  lord's  des- 
perate enterprises,  by  which,  whether  the 
leader  won  or  lost,  the  follower  could  by 
no  possibility  gain  either  glory  or  profit? 

We  have  only  to  dip  into  old  Froissart 
— himself,  depend  upon  it,  no  prejudiced 
upholder  of  the  "  rights  of  the  people" — 
to  mark  in  how  little  account  the  life  of  a 
human  being  was  held,  if  his  death-wound 
welled  out  other  than  gentle  blood.  In 
speaking  of  one  Geoffrey  Tete-noir  (an 
ominous  name  !)  he  observes  naively  : — 

"This  Geoffrey  was  a  wicked  man, 
showed  mercy  to  none,  and  would  just  as 
soon  put  to  death  a  knight  or  a  squire  as 
a  peasant." 
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And  Lingard,  after  instancing  the  mas- 
sikcre  of  Limoges  to  prove  how  little  in- 
flaence  the  institution  of  chivalry  had  up- 
on the  civilization  of  the  times,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"The  most  accomplished  knights  of  the 
age  occasionally  betrayed  ferocity  which 
would  not  have  disgi'aced  their  ancestors 
of  the  barbarous  sixth  century.  I  may 
add  also  that  chivalry  generated  and  nour- 
ished a  profound  contempt  for  the  other 
orders  of  society.  The  Black  Prince 
spared  the  lives  of  the  knights  who  held 
Limoges  against  him,  but  shed  with  plea- 
sure the  meaner  blood  of  three  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children." 

None  of  us  can  have  forgotten  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  the  Black  Frince.  How 
he  was  the  very  beau  tcfea/ of  knighthood, 
calm  and  courteous,  gentle  and  fearless, 
lamb  among  the  ladies,  and  lion  among 
lances ;  yet  it  seems  this  preux  chsvalier 
rated  but  as  water  in  the  puddle  the  base 
blood  of  the  mechanic  as  compared  with 
the  generous  fluid  that  warmed  the  veins 
of  those  who  had  watched  their  armor 
till  dawn,  and  buckled  on  the  spurs  of 
gold,  and  received  the  accolade  which 
entitled  them  henceforth  to  rank  with  the 
proud  ones  of  the  earth. 

Also  the  morality  of  domestic  life  in 
these  romantic  times  will  hardly  admit 
of  that  rigid  scrutiny  which  to-day  it  is 
our  chief  business  and  pleasure  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  practices  of  our  neighbors. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  human 
nature  well,  "  Lot  who  will  make  tJie  laws 
of  a  people,  so  I  make  their  ballads.'*'* 
And  in  the  same  way  we  may  judge,  not 
unfairly,  by  the  pastimes  in  vogue  at  any 
particular  period,  of  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  prevailing  in  more  important 
matters.  Now,  one  of  the  favorite  in- 
door amusements  of  these  knights  and 
ladies,  when  collected  together  at  the 
time  of  a  tournament  or  other  great 
gathering,  was  a  certain  round  game, 
called,  Le  roi  qui  ne  7nent^  in  which  one 
haughty  dame  having  been  selected  by 
lot  ibr  the  queen,  all  the  others  of  both 
sexes  were  bou?id  to  answer  in  turn,  truly 
and  unreservedly,  on  any  subject  as  to 
which  the  royal  inquirer  might  choose  to 
cross-examine  them.  Let  those  who  will, 
imai^ine  the  style  of  questions  likely  to 
be  asked  by  female  cunosity,  utterly 
unrestrained  by  modesty  and  decorum. 
From  the  remarks  of  cotemporaneous 
writers,  it  seems  that  the  boldest  imagina- 
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tion  would  foil  short  of  the  reality.  And 
yet  those  very  knights  had  been  striking 
for  their  lives  all  the  morning  in  the  miUe^ 
with  courage  kindling  on  their  flushed 
brows,  and  true  love  nestling  in  their 
stout  hearts,  whilst  many  a  fair  face  look- 
ed wistfully  down  from  the  gallery  for  the 
well-known  figure,  and  snowy  bosoms 
heaved  beneath  their  ermine,  and  parted 
lips  grew  pale,  whilst  fond  eyes  never  left 
him,  whether  he  struck  or  parried,  ad- 
vanced or  retreated,  won  or  lost,  driving 
through  the  press  in  the  pride  of  his  man- 
hood, or  down  amongst  the  horse-hoofls, 
gasping  on  the  sand.  Ah!  'tis  a  strange, 
sad  medley,  that  godlike  soul  of  ours, 
clothed  in  its  restless  covering  of  clay,  so 
strong  to  will,  so  feeble  to  endure. 

Poor  sons  of  men  said  the  pitying  spirit, 
Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall, 

Some  flow'rets  of  Eden  yo  still  inherit^ 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  alL 

To  show  the  ferocity,  too,  that  might 
accompany  a  character  celebrated  for  its 
bravery  and  its  general  adherence  to 
chivalrous  principles,  when  maddened  by 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Doctor  Doran 
quotes  a  hideous  tale  from  Gallenga's 
History  of  Piedmont^  exemplifying  the 
barbarities  which  in  those  rude  times 
might  be  enacted  without  question  by  a 
a  powerful  knight  and  noble  in  his  own 
house. 

Antonia  Grimald,  [says  he,]  a  nobleman  of 
Cbiera,  had  become  convinced  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  his  wife.  lie  compelled  her  to  hang  up 
with  her  own  hand  her  paramour  to  the  ceiling 
of  her  chamber ;  then  he  had  the  chamber 
walled  up,  doors  and  windows,  and  only  allowed 
the  wretched  woman  as  much  air  and  light,  and 
administered  with  his  own  hand  as  much  food 
and  drink  as  would  indefinitely  prolong  her 
Agony.  And  so  he  watched  her  and  tended 
her  with  alb  tliat  solicitude  which  hatred  eta 
suggest  as  well  as  love,  and  left  her  to  grope 
alone  in  that  blind  solitude  with  the  mute  testi- 
mony of  her  guilt — a  ghastly  object  on  whidi 
her  aching  eyes  were  riveted  day  by  day,  night 
by  night,  till  it  had  passed  through  every  loath- 
some stage  of  decomposition.  This  man  was 
surely  worse  in  his  vengeance  than  Sire  Giles 
de  Laval,  who  has  come  dovi-n  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Blue  Beard. 

We  confess  that  until  reading  the  aboTe, 
we  had  never  considered  the  latter  terror 
of  oui«  nursery  days  otherwise  than  as  % 
ferocious  Turk  in  petticoat  trousers  and 
a  yellow  turban,  such  as  he  appeared  in 
those  colored  woodcuts,  of  which,  eyen 
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to  this  lioiir,  we  have  a  ghastly  remem- 
bcrancc.  We  did  not  imagine  him  to  have 
been  one  of  those  paladins  whose  initiative 
TOW  was  that  of  devotion  to  "  God  and 
llie  ladies,"  nor  believed  that  a  knight 
with  so  chivalrously  sounding  a  name  as 
Sir  Giles  de  Laval,  could  have  failed  so 
signally  in  his  duty  to  both. 

We  can  not  conscientiously  relish  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  grand  serieux  of 
life  admitted  of  such  treatment,  nor  in 
which  such  practical  jokes  as  the  follow- 
ing, met  with  unbounded  approval  and 
applause. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  according  to  Froissart, 
being  a  warrior  of  a  warm  temperament, 
and  disliking  hot  rooms,  was  nevertheless 
conaplaining  one  wintry  day  of  the  scanty 
fire  kept  up  by  his  retainers  in  the  great 
gallery,  where,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  he  was  wont  to  loiter  about 
amongst  his  knights  during  the  long  dreary 
hours,  so  well  described  by  the  adventu- 
rous borderer — 

When  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide, 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Gaston  then,  rubbing  his  knightly  hands 
and  anathematizing  the  cold,  was  im- 
mensely amused  and  delighted  when  one 
of  his  retinue,  a  second  Milo,  stepped 
down  into  the  court-yard,  where  stood  a 
nomber  of  asses  laden  with  wood,  selected 
one  unfortunate  animal,  and,  staggering 
np  stairs  again  with  his  load,  bundled  the 
ass  and  his  burden,  the  former  heels  upper- 
most, into  the  capacious  hearth,  where  the 
poor  beast  was  of  course  burnt  to  death. 
'* Whereof,"  says  Froissart,  himself  not 
entirely  inaccessible  to  the  jest,  "the  Earl 
of  Foix  had  great  joy,  and  so  had  all  they 
that  were  there,  and  had  marvel  of  his 
rtrength,  and  how  he  alone  came  up  all 
the  stairs  with  the  ass  and  wood  on  his 
neck." 

And  now  we  think  we  have  fairly  shown 
the  reverse  of  our  medal,  and  are  entitled 
to  exhibit  its  face.  One  word  ere  we 
^0  so.  Revolting  as  may  have  been  the 
crimes  committed  by  some  of  the  profes- 
^rs  of  chivalry — and  the  punishment  of 
the  poor  Countess  Grimaldi  stands  unri- 
valled in  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
they  are  indeed  light  in  the  balance  when 
^PiL'hed  a«^ainst  the  foul  vices  of  a  Com- 
^odus,  the  ingenious  cruelties  of  a  Domi- 
t'an,  Vitellius's  effeminate  debaucheries, 
or  Nero's  insatiate  lust  for  blood.     The 


period  of  over-civilization  which  preceded 
the  Dark  Ages  was  rife  with  more  of 
crime,  more  of  bloodshed,  more  of  sensual- 
ity— in  one  word,  more  of  black  inexcus- 
able sin  than  the  earlier  or  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  has  yet  disclosed ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  only  some  violent 
convulsion,  some  tremendous  thunder- 
storm as  it  were,  could  clear  and  purify 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  society.  War — 
dreadful,  hateful  war — brought,  as  usual, 
the  remedy  with  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 
From  the  midst  of  rapine,  violence  and 
slaughter  sprang  the  institution  of  chivaliy 
— in  theory,  at  least,  the  fairest  edifice 
ever  erected  on  this  lower  earth,  after 
that  Christianity  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  which  it  professed  to  imitate  and 
adorn. 

A  true  knight,  had  he  acted  up  to  the 
principles  he  adopted  and  the  vows  he 
made  on  his  installation,  would  have  been 
the  humblest  of  Christians,  the  most  hon- 
orable of  soldiers,  and  the  noblest  of  men. 
As  he  watched  his  armor  the  long  night 
through  in  the  gloomy  chapel,  the  acolyte 
might  well  ponder  upon  the  weaknesses 
he  was  bound  to  abjure,  the  virtues  he 
was  about  to  profess.  His  first  duty  was 
to  God  and  his  religion.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  every 
knight  who  was  present  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospel  listened  with  his  sword 
pomted  towards  the  sacred  volume,  in 
token  of  his  readiness  to  uphold  by  force 
of  arms  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  good- 
will. A  mistaken  devotion  truly,  and  like 
that  of  Peter,  when  he  "  trusted  in  the 
sword,"  in  direct  opposition  to  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  yet  with  a  certain 
manly  loyalty  about  it  nevertheless,  from 
which  fallible  humanity  can  not  entirely 
withhold  its  admiration.  It  was  some  such 
sentiment,  doubtless,  which  prompted  the 
well-known  outburst  of  the  Norman  knight, 
who  never  could  hear  the  awful  details  of 
the  crucifixion  read  aloud  without  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh  !  had  I  been  there  with  a  hun- 
dred lances!"*  We  must  make  allowances 

•  Our  readers  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the 
old  Highlander's  characteristic  lament  in  Ajtoun^s 
Execution  of  Montrose: — 

Had  I  been  there  with  sword  in  hand, 

And  fifty  Camerons  by. 
That  day  in  high  Dun-Edin's  streets 

Had  pealed  our  slogan  cry. 
Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse, 

Nor  might  of  mailed  men. 
Not  all  the  rebels  of  the  South, 

Had  driven  us  backward  then: 
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for  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  time,  and 
give  the  champion  credit  at  least  for  a 
blind,  unreasoning  devotion  that  knew  no 
better. 

After  the  love  of  God  our  neophyte 
professed  love  of  the  ladies.    Risiim  tene- 
atis  !  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  in  cha- 
racter with  the  subject  to  quote  the  mot- 
to of  the  noblest  order  of  chivalry  in  the 
world,  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.    The 
tenth  century  placed  a  very  different  con- 
struction fi-om  that  of  the  nineteenth  on 
such  a  comprehensive  profession.    This 
"  love  of  ladies  "  which  the  old  minstrels 
were  so  fond  of  rhyming  about,  which  the 
heralds  shouted  out  in  the  lists  when,  with 
vizors  closed  and  lances  down,  the  war- 
riors waited  but  the  signal  to  engage,  was 
in  theory  at  least  the  loftiest  and  most  en- 
nobling of  human  sentiments.    It  compris- 
ed chastity,  courtesy,  and  constancy ;  the 
strictest  self-denial,  the  fullest  self-devo- 
tion, and  that  pure  ennobling  worship  of 
an  ideal,  which,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
seems  to  be  the  only  safeguard  for  man- 
kind for  selfishness,  self-indulgence,  and 
sensuality.    That  a  human  being  is  to  ex- 
alt for  himself  into  an  idol  any  thing  on 
earth  is  of  course  a  fallacy  ;  but  if  it  must 
be  so  (and  how  few  there  are  who  do  not 
worship  something  far  below  heaven  !) 
that  idol  had  better — not  for  his  happi- 
ness, but  for  his  moral  elevation — ^be  en- 
shrined in  the  person  of  another  than  in 
his  own.    The  knight,  then,  whilst  loyal 
in  his  fealty  to  one,  was  bound  to  rever- 
ence, to  uphold,  and  to  protect  the  whole 
of  the  weaker  sex.    Wherever  a  woman 
was  in  a  difficulty,  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
preux  c/ievaiier^  at  any  risk  and  against 
any  odds,  to  spur  at  once  to  the  rescue. 
That  the  relations   thus    established  be- 
tween distressed  damsels  and  their  cham- 
pions might  not  have  been  invariably  re- 
stricted  to  a  conventional  gratitude  on 
the  one  side  and  a  distant  politeness  on 
the  other,  is  a  subject  for  discussion  by 
those  who  profess  to  understand  the  in- 
clinations of  the  daughters  of  Eve ;  but 
whatever  may  be  its  results,  it  is  contrary 
to  sound  argument  that  the  stability  of  a 
theory  should  be  affected  by  the  looseness 
of  its  practice. 

So  far  was  this  principle  of  respect  for 


Onee  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath 

Had  trod  as  free  as  air, 
Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  mj  name, 

Been  laid  beside  him  there. 


the  weak  because  they  were  weak  carried 
out  by  the  professors  of  chivalry,  that  in 
one  of  the  old  romances  a  story  is  told  of 
a  damsel  approaching  alone  to  a  fountain 
at  which  four  knights  are  sitting  slaking 
their  thirst.  One  of  them  wishes  to  make 
her  his  prize,  but  this  is  objected  to  by 
the  other  three  as  contrary  to  all  the  rnles 
of  love  and  war,  seeing  that  she  possesses 
no  protector  with  whom  the  necessary 
amount  of  fighting  can  be  got  through. 
So  the  errant  damozel,  a  little  disappoint-^ 
ed  it  may  be,  goes  on  her  way  unmolested, 
and  for  lack  of  one  lover  loses  the  atten- 
tions of  all  four.  These  ladies  too,  having 
obtained  the  upper  hand  of  their  adorerSi 
were  not  disposed  to  forego  the  use  of 
their  authority,  and  dealt  on  occasion 
somewhat  hardly  with  their  mailed  vic- 
tims. A  seven  years^  absence  was  esteem!- 
ed  no  severe  trial  of  a  lover's  constancyi 
and  as  many  years'  service  held  but  as  a 
trifling  offering  of  affection,  to  be  accepted 
or  not  according  to  the  fair  one's  caprice. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  with  all 
their  affected  indifference  and  icy  pride, 
they  seem  at  heart  to  have  been  not  un- 
worthy of  the  extravagant  devotion  with 
which  they  inspired  their  lovers.  To  qaoto 
once  more  from  Doctor  Doran  : 

"  When  Jordano  Bruno  was  received  in 
his  exile  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  reqnited 
the  hospitality  by  dedicating  a  poem  to 
the  latter.  In  this  dedication  he  says; 
"  With  one  solitary  exception,  all  misror- 
tuncH  that  flesh  is  heir  to  have  been  visit- 
ed on  me.  I  have  tasted  every  kind  of 
calamity  but  one — that  of  finding  fisdae  a 
woman's  love." 
^  After,  and  subservient  to,  his  loyalty  to 
his  ladye  love,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
true  knight  to  redress  injuries,  to  saocor 
the  oppressed,  and  without  much  regard- 
ing the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  to  assist  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  He  was  to  be 
temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  observaol^ 
of  all  the  fasts  and  penances  of  the  church, 
unless — which  he  was  pretty  careful  ta 
do — he  had  eanied  a  dispensation  from 
them  with  his  sword ;  courteoos  in  his 
bearing  to  all ;  open-hand  ed  to  the  needy ; 
especially  reverential  to  our  lady,  of  whom 
partly  perhaps  out  of  compliment  to  her 
sex,  he  considered  himself  the  chosen  ser- 
vant ;  and  to  his  patron  saint,  whose  in* 
tercession  he  was  never  ashamed  to  fttt 
even  in  the  most  secular  of  his  difficoitiefl. 
Also,  he  must  no  whit  infringe  upon  the 
muiutcst  regulations  of  bis  order,  most 
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face  any  odds,  and  ride  calmly  into  certain 
destruction  when  ever  its  far-fetched  exi- 
gencies exacted  such  proofs  of  heroism, 
tnd  must  prefer  death  when  vanquish- 
ed rather  than  surrender  to  any  mean- 
er mortal  who  had  not  been  dubbed  a 
knight : 

"Twill  not  yield  me  to  a  bush, 
Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  brier ; 
Bat  I  would  yield  to  the  Black  Douglas, 
Or  Sir  Hugh  the   Montgomery  if  he  were 
here." 


Courage,  truth,  piety,  constancy,  tem- 
perance, and    self  devotion — these   were 
the  qualities  that  went  to  make  up  the 
character  of  a  perfect  knight.     Such  a 
combination  of  virtues  was  at  least  the 
ideal  to  which  every  candidate  aspired 
when,  solemn   and   shriven,  white-robed 
and  belted,  his  blade  was  blessed  by  holy 
charch    and    knighthood   laid   upon    his 
shoulder  by  some  noble  hand.     That  the 
universal    prevalence    of    an    institution 
which  exacted  such  virtues  from  its  vota- 
ries could  not  but  materially  enhance  the 
welfare  of  society  no  one,  we  think,  will 
deny;  that  it  was  fallible,  very  fallible, 
because  human,  we  readily  admit ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  can  not  but  express  our 
own  conviction  that   one  half  the  liigh 
feeling  and  most  of  the  amenities  of  our 
present  every-day  life  are  more  or  less  re- 
motely owing  to  the  institution  of  chival- 
ry.   This  conviction  must  be  our  excuse 
for  the  simple  tale  we  are  about  to  relate. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  old  romancers  and 
of  certain  modern  novelists  to  commence 
their  works  with  a  description  of  scenery. 
One  voluminous  and  popular  author,  who 
has  extracted  more  "  lignt  reading  "  from 
the  dry  pages  of  history  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  invariably  introduced  in 
his  first  chapter  two  knights  on  horse- 
back, a  setting  sun  ominous  of  rain,  and  a 
mountainous  countiy  "  with  a  lake  in  its 
bosom."  We  will  not  exact  from  our  read- 
er's imagination  any  such  exalted  flights 
as  these.     We  will  only  entreat  that  cour- 
teous individual  to  fancy  an  archduchess 
in  a  garden — an  archduchess,  we  repeat, 
in  a  garden !     Pleasant  subjects  both,  and 
requiring    no  great  mental   exertion  to 
contemplate.     The  question  is  simply  this 
—What  sort  of  an  archduchess,  and  what 
sort  of  a  garden  ?     Well,  it  is  easier  to 
describe  the  setting  than  the  gem,  the 
frame  than  the  picture,  the  landscape  than 


the  sunshine.    Perhaps  we  had  better  be- 
gin with  the  garden. 

A  square  of  shoil,  much-trodden  tur^ 
on  which  the  daisies  are  already  begin- 
ning to  droop  their  modest  heads  and 
shut  up  for  the  night ;  a  few  flower-beds 
ranged  with  mathematical,  or  rather  say 
with  military  precision,  and  containing 
plenty  of  roses,  stocks,  and  such  common- 
er flowers,  none  of  which  have  yet  come 
into  bloom,  for  it  is  spring-time  still. 
Three  high,  close-cut  beechen  hedges  in 
their  first  tender  verdure,  yet  impervious 
as  the  walls  of  a  palace,  and  on  the  fourth 
side,  where  to  secure  uninterrupted  pri- 
vacy another  hedge  ought  to  rise,  a  mur- 
muring brook, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  its  quiet  tune ; 

and  beyond  that  a  fair  expanse  of  mea- 
dows sloping  away  to  the  dark  pine  for- 
est, above  which  the  evening  star  glitters 
like  a  silver  lamp  out  of  the  pale  serene 
sky.  The  place  is  indeed  retired,  though 
small.  Nothing  overlooks  it  except  one 
tall  row  of  poplars  whispering  and  quiver- 
ing in  the  light  air  that  wafts  with  it  the 
sound  of  vespers  on  the  ear  of  the  only 
occupant  of  the  garden — the  archduchess 
herself. 

Again  we  must  entreat  the  reader's  for- 
bearance, and  request  an  utter  .repudia- 
tion of  all  preconceived  notions  of  an 
archduchess,  an  archduchess,  too,  of  Aus- 
tria. No  nez  retroussS^  no  hair  dragged 
back  d  Plmperatrice^  no  prominent  "  hero 
we  are  again  "  expression,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  with  the  inane  smirk  of 
the  Austrian  mouth,  in  our  galleries  and 
their  own,  where  Austrian  archduchesses 
are  always  represented  as  foolish  full- 
groAvn,  full-blown  blondes,  making  the 
most  of  their  red  cheeks  and  their  white 
bosoms,  and  their  general  vacancy  of 
countenance  and  pointlessness  of  demean- 
or. 

No ;  our  archduchess  is  of  a  diflerent 
pattern  altogether.  As  she  steps  pensive- 
ly along  the  grass  alley  between  the 
flower-beds,  would  that  we  could  sit  down 
and  sketch  her  in  life-like  chalks  and 
crayons  and  colons,  rather  than  in  the  dull 
outline  of  mere  pen  and  ink.  She  is  a 
young  queenly  woman  of  some  twenty 
summers.  Her  very  walk  is  majestic  in 
its  feminine  grace,  and  the  flowing  lines 
of  her  noble  figure,  with  its  rounded  sym- 
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metry  of  limb,  fire  well  in  character  with 
the  stately  pose  of  a  head  that  would 
adorn  a  diadein,  and  a  full  white  neck 
and  bosom  against  which  the  royal  ermine 
itself  loses  its  purity.  Even  the  very  ac- 
tion of  her  shapely  hand  and  chiselled 
arm,  bare  from  the  elbow,  denotes  a  cer- 
tain imperious  willfulness,  a  certain  playful 
impatience,  less  the  result  of  high  birth 
than  conscious  beauty ;  for  beauty  indeed 
she  possesses,  with  all  her  dignity,  of  the 
most  womanly  and  most  attractive  kind. 
The  features  are  more  of  the  Norman  than 
the  Saxon  type.  The  eagle  look  conferred 
by  those  arched  eyebrows,  which  she  has 
inherited  from  her  warlike  ancestors,  is 
redeemed  by  the  purity  and  gentleness  of 
that  wide  low  forehead,  framed  in  its 
masses  of  dark  chestnut  hair,  by  the  soft- 
ness of  those  loving  eyes,  and  by  the 
playful  expression  of  the  red  lips  and 
beautifully  moulded  chin.  Though  she  is 
pale  to-night,  and  her  breath  comes  quick 
and  short  as  she  paces  down  towards  the 
rivulet,  her  color  is  usually  that  of  the 
moss-rose  in  its  first  bloom  ;  and  indeed 
it  must  be  some  emotion  of  more  than  or- 
dinary strength  that  can  thus  blanch  her 
cheek  or  bate  one  jot  from  the  customary 
dignity  of  her  gait  and  bearhig,  for  our 
aichduchess  is  not  without  a  considera- 
ble share  of  that  woman-pride  on  which 
women  so  pique  themselves,  and  thinks 
she  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  really  has.  Her  dress — but  here  we 
honestly  confess  ourselves  at  fliult.  With 
no  feminine  assistance  at  hand,  we  dare 
not  enter  on  the  details  of  a  lady's  toi- 
lette in  the  days  of  which  we  write,  as  now, 
a  matter  of  profound  science  and  elabo- 
i*atc  art.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
more  than  one  gallant  about  her  father's 
court  had  that  afternoon  pronounced  it 
the  most  becoming  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and 
that  although  it  was  a  favorite  costuoio  of 
her  own,  or  she  would  scarcely  have  worn 
it  on  the  present  occasion,  she  had  this 
evening  for  the  first  time  certain  mis- 
givings as  to  its  attractions  and  her  gene- 
ral appearance.  She  must,  however,  iiave 
been  a  good  deal  preoccupied,  for  she 
scarce  gave  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  this  uncomfortable  consideration. 

Bright  and  fair  as  the  evening  star 
above  her,  she  walked  down  to  the  mur- 
muring rivulet,  and  her  cheek  grew  yet 
paler  and  her  head  drooped  more  and 
more  as  she  watched  the  passing  stream. 
Presently    she    started,  and    the    blood 
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mounted  to  her  brow,  for  a  bunch  of  vie 
lets  floating  down  the  eddying  water  oam< 
ashore  at  iier  very  feet.  She  stooped  t< 
pick  them  up  with  a  bnght  smile,  aiic 
wringing  the  wet  away,  hid  them  tenderlj 
in  her  bosom,  then  with  quickened  step 
and  agitated  gestures  huri-ied  from  Im 
garden,  and  was  soon  across  the  adjaeen 
meadows  and  lost  in  the  gloom  of  th( 
neighboring  pine-forest. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  runnio^ 
stream  had  been  employed  to  carry  i 
raessacje  or  a  love-token.  It  was  thus. 
according  to  the  old  romancers,  that 
Lancelot  corre8[)onded  with  Guencverc, 
and  that  true  Sir  Tristram  held  convei'se, 
after  she  became  Queen  of  Cornwall,  \^ith 

The  loveliest  lady  in  the  Itnd, 
Yscult  of  Ireland. 

So  our  sweet  Archduchess,  fair  Clothilde, 
so  called  atler  her  ancestress  Chroctilde 
of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Clovis  the  first  king 
of  Fran<;e,  hied  her  away  to  a  lone  spot 
in  the  depths  of  the  pine  forest,  whero  a 
certain  spring,  being  indeed  the  very 
source  and  origin  of  the  stream  that  flow- 
ed by  her  garden,  bubbled  up  clt-ar  and 
cold  from  its  surrounding  moss. 

It  did  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
crystal  water  was  the  attraction  which 
drew  her  to  this  sylvan  haunt.  She  stop- 
ped indeed  at  the  spring,  but  it  was  to 
look  and  listen  rather  than  to  stoop  and 
drink ;  and  she  needed  not  to  look  nor 
listen  long. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thidr. 
And  her  cheek  grows  polo  and  her  heart  beats 

quick  ; 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  nisUing 

leaves, 
And  her  blush  returns  and  her  bosom  hcayes. 
A  moment  more,  and  they  shall  meet — 
*Tis  past — her  lover 's  at  her  feet 

"My  angel  Clothilde,  how  good  of 
you !"  said  a  fond,  frank  voice,  and  a 
manly  head  bent  down  towards  the  band 
he  had  imprisoned  in  both  his  own,  whilst 
she,  womanlike,  must  needs  exclaim  in 
accents  of  the  greatest  astonishment, 
"Count  Karl!  and  here/  how  often  have 
I  told  you  fiot  to  come !" 

It  would  scarcely  tend  to  elucidate  the 
thread  of  our  narrative  were  we  to  dotl^ 
circumstantially  the  succeeding  convona- 
tion.  Our  own  impression  is  that  much 
of  it  was  carried  on  hi  dumb  show ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  dialogue  between 
a  lady  and  gentleman  who  met  acoideot* 
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ally  twice  or  tbrice  a  week  at  a  fountain 
by  starlight  was  not  more  likely  in  the 
liri^enth  century  than  at  present  to  be  of 
a  terse  and  sparkling  character,  alive  with 
pointy  rejoinder,  and  repartee. 

Once  in  our  life,  and  once  only,  we  as- 
sisted unwittingly  at  a  colloquy  of  the 
above  nature,  not  as  a  principal — forbid  it, 
heaven  ! — ^but  in  the  part  of  an  innocent 
and  unwilling  eaves- dropper.     We  were 
reposing  after  a  Greenwich  dinner  in  one 
of  Mr.  Hart's  commodious  balconies.   Our 
convives,  two  roundabout  elderly  gentle- 
men, had  gone  fast  asleep — good  kindly 
souls,    harmonious  even   in  their  snores. 
We  lounged  back  at  our  ease,  sucking 
vacantly  at  our  cigar,  and  thinking  be- 
tween   whiles  we  would   not  be   young 
again  if  we  could.     In  the  adjoining  bal- 
cony were  a  couple  who  belonged  appa- 
rently to  a  large  and  noisy  party,  and  as 
for  as  we  could  judge,  who  had  snatched 
this  one  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few 
words.     Tliey  were  obviously  young  and 
very  probably  good-looking.      We   can 
only  speak  to  what  we  saw — namely,  one 
transparent   bonnet  trimmed   with   lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  one  exceedingly  large 
brown  whisker.     The  lilies  had  their  back 
U>  us;  the  whisker  pervaded  them  like 
some  enormous  butterfly,  hovering  how- 
ever nearer  and  nearer.     Their  dialogue 
was  so  exceedingly  logical  and  conclusive 
that  we   have  never  forgotten  it.    The 
lilies,  as  became  their  sex,  were  the  first 
to  speak. 

"  Unkind  !"  whispered  they  very  softly, 
as  lilies  w^ould  when  stirred,  after  a 
shower,  by  the  southern  breeze. 

*"'!  didn't  mean  it,"  replied  the  whisker 
in  a  deeper  and  lower  murmur,  not  with- 
out a  tremble  in  it. 

"Then  if  you  didn't  mean  it,  I  didn't 
mean  it,"  said  the  lilies,  ringing  all  their 
fairy-bells  at  once  in  a  peal  of  suppressed 

"J/^  oicn!^'*  rejoined  the  whisker,  this 
time,  even  in  so  short  a  sentence,  not 
without  a  most  undoubted  break-down. 

After  which  there  was  a  dead  silence 
for  full  five  minutes,  and  then  they  went 
back  to  their  party,  amongst  whom  we 
soon  recognized  these  two  voices,  soaring 
above  the  rest,  the  gayest  and  happiest 
of  all. 

From  this  we  gather  that  an  explana- 
tion, without  being  lucid,  may  be  wholly 
satisfactory. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  account  for  the 


intrusion  of  the  young  gentleman  whom 
the  Archduchess  addressed  as  Count  Karl, 
in  that  lady's  favorite  haunt — an  intrusion 
which  seemed  to  create  so  much  astonish- 
ment as  to  leave  no  room  for  indignation. 
How  forgiving  women  are,  to  be  sure  ! — 
how  meek  and  patient  of  compulsion, 
when  force  and  incHnation  point  in  the 
same  direction!  Pliant  as  the  willow  if 
you  only  bend  them  with  the  grain  ;  try 
them  against  it,  however,  and  see  how 
soon  they  will  snap  I 

Count  Karl  of  the  Fen,  then,  was  one 
of  the  sprightliest  young  noblemen  at  the 
court  of  Maximilian  L,  a  far-seeing  and 
rightly-judging  Emperor  of  Austria,  who, 
with  that  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests 
which  marks  the  successful  man,  had 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  richest  heiress  in 
Europe,  and  a  personable  lady  enough  in- 
to the  bargain.  Like  his  son,  Philip  the 
Fair — who  followed  the  pateraal  precept 
in  espousing  another  lieiress,  Jean  of  Ar- 
ragon — i\Iaximilian  adopted  a  matter-of- 
fact  and  practical  view  of  the  holy  state, 
such  as  meets  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  "parents  and  guardians,"  and  only  en- 
tails upon  societv  the  bitterest  of  all  the 
curses  with  which  nature  takes  care  to 
avencfe  herself  on  those  who  rebel  acrainst 
her  laws  Nevertheless,  if  people  7m(st 
repent,  it  has  become  an  established  axiom 
that  they  had  better  "  repent  in  a  coach- 
and-six ;"  and  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  certain  Latin  distich  impressed 
upon  the  magnates  of  Austria  the  wisdom 
of  marrying  for  money  rather  than  fight- 
ing for  aggrandizement : 

Bella  gerunt  fortes^  tu  fdix  Austria  nuhe  ;  Nam 
qu<B  Mara  aliu^  dat  tibi  regna  Venus, 

Ay  !  the  doves  built  in  the  helmet  of 
Mars,  but  the  goose  in  those  piping  times 
laid  her  golden  eggs  in  tho  coronet  of 
Austria.  Of  course  Maximilian  looked  to 
a  wealthy  match  for  Clothilde,  the  pearl 
of  all  his  handsome  children. 

Maidens  of  twenty,  however,  are  apt 
to  view  these  mattera  in  a  different  light 
from  their  sires.  A  score  of  years  later, 
when  her  heart  is  hardened  and  her  good 
sense  developed,  the  prudent  matron  can 
scarcely  believe  she  could  ever  feel  like 
his  "miss  in  her  teens."  Women  exhaust 
their  aflTections  faster  than  men,  and  con- 
sequently are  less  hampered  with  them  in 
advanced  life.  Herein  they  show  their 
accustomed  tact ;  a  doting  greybeard  may 
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be  a  pitiable  siglit  enough,  but  a  romantic 
old  woman  is  as  ridiculous  an  anomaly 
as  a  cow  in  a  gallop.  Nevertheless,  the 
young  ones  can  be  as  willful  as  you  please. 
Clothilde  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
merit  of  a  suitor  whom  her  father  especi- 
ally favored,  simply,  it  would  appear,  be- 
cause Maximilian  did  favor  him,  and  be- 
cause he  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
sumptuous  noble  about  the  court.  And 
yet  Otto  of  Alsatia,  Landgrave  of  Ehen- 
heim,  was  a  gallant  well  calculated  to 
make  wild  work  hi  the  female  bosom.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  exceedingly  good- 
looking,  with  a  certain  air  of  conscious 
superiority  and  nonchalance  wliich  makes 
so  much  way  in  a  woman's  good  graces. 
Indifference,  you  see,  interests  them,  it 
piques  them,  raises  the  combative  princi- 
ple, of  which  they  possess  a  considerable 
share,  and  they  must  fathom  the  mystery, 
must  conquer  or  die.  He  had  a  high  re- 
putation, too,  as  a  warrior ;  had  held  the 
lists  in  Jiurgundy,  on  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror's marriage,  for  two  summer  days 
against  all  comers,  and  threw  his  Alsatian 
revenues  about  with  a  profusion  that  as- 
tonished the  whole  court.  Also,  the  ex- 
travagant absurdity  of  his  dress  was  only 
equalled  by  its  splendor ;  so  the  Austrian 
ladies  vowed,  in  their  soft  Austrian  tones, 
that  he  was  enchanting. 

As  an  asi)irant  to  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  Clothilde,  he  had  especially  de- 
voted his  military  talents  to  the  service 
of  her  father.  He  wore  the  young  arch- 
duchess' colors  on  all  occasions ;  and  al- 
though he  had  once  been  unhorsed  in  a 
tournament  by  an  unknown  knight  who 
bore  a  knot  of  ribbons  of  the  same  hue 
on  his  holmet,  his  stout  arm  and  skillful 
lance  had  made  the  terrible  violet,  01  o- 
thilde's  favoritf  emblem,  a  dread  to  all 
who  sat  in  knightly  selle,  from  which  the 
Landgrave  was  exceedingly  successful  in 
extricating  them. 

Still  she  liked  Count  Karl  the  best. 
How  lier  heart  had  beat,  that  well-re- 
memborcd  day,  when  from  the  gallOry  slie 
recognized  her  own  cognizaince  on  an  un- 
kftown  helmet,  and  something  told  her 
she  was  gui-ssing  rightly  at  the  faco  be- 
neath. How  she  held  her  breath  and 
turned  sick  at  the  crash  of  the  encounter; 
and  how  her  faintness  passed  away  and 
her  blood  thrilled  when  she  saw  the 
Langrave  on  his  back,  with  his  squire  un- 
clasping his  visor,  while  the  unknown 
champion  wheeled  his  charger  round  in 


triumph  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  em- 
peror. Afler  that,  of  course,  she  let  him 
declare  himself;  and  when  he  appeared 
at  court  in  a  full  suit  of  violet  satin,  em- 
broidered with  seed  jjearls,  to  the  em- 
press' admiration  and  the  Landgrave^s 
unbounded  disgust,  rewarded  him  with  a 
sunny  smile,  and  permitted  him  to  eat  off 
the  same  plate  with  her  at  supper — a 
partnership  which,  in  those  unsopiusticat- 
ed  times,  implied  rather  an  excess  of 
goodwill  than  a  scarcity  of  china. 

And  Count  Karl  loved  her  very  dearly, 
and  for  her  sake  spilt  his  blood  in  her 
Other's  battles,  winning  great  honor  and 
renown ;  and  for  her  sake  haunted  her 
father's  court,  where  he  was  not  exceed- 
ingly welcome,  and  preferred  his  almost 
hopeless  suit,  with  all  its  sorrows,  to  the 
bright  eyes  and  kindly  smiles  that  wooed 
him  from  his  rest. 

It  was  strange,  said  the  Austrian  ladies, 
to  see  so  high-couraged  a  warrior  with  a 
heart  so  cold. 

But  stranger  still  was  the  conduct  of 
Clothilde.  So  little  advanced  was  this 
young  lady  in  the  code  of  coquetry,  that 
she  did  7iot  despise  her  lover  for  his  un- 
s*erving  devotion  to  his  mistress;  that 
she  did  not  undervalue  a  possession  sim- 
ply because  she  was  sure  oi  it ;  nor  humil- 
iate him  because  he  was  too  proud  to  en- 
dure and  too  kind  to  resent  it ;  nor  visit 
on  him  all  her  own  petty  cares  and  an* 
noyances  whencesoever  they  might  spring; 
nor  inflict  upon  him  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sand insults  and  injustices  with  which 
women  take  pains  to  destroy  a  fabric 
they  are  unable  to  build  up  again.  And 
then  who  so  dismayed  as  the  child  itself, 
when  the  card-castle  has  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  pretty  nngers, 
and  all  the  tears  from  the  pretty  eyes,  can 
never  put  it  together  any  more  ? 

Our  young  couple,  however,  had  plenty 
of  difficulties  in  their  way  without  making 
any  for  then  selves.  Courtiers'  glances 
are  sharp,  and  couriiers'  tongues  aro  nim* 
ble,  neither  do  the  former  restrict  them^ 
selves  to  seehig  nor  the  latter  to  detailing 
only  that  which  actually  takes  place.  Too 
overt  an  admiration  on  the  part  of  Count 
Karl  for  the  emperor's  daughter  would 
have  destroyed  its  object  by  earning  hia 
own  dismissal  from  the  court.  In  paUio 
the  lovers  were  compelled  to  appear  cold 
and  distant,  yet  it  did  seem  nard,  very 
hard,  if  they  were  never  to  convene  at 
all.    Of  course,  then,  they  met  in  secret ; 
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perhaps  enjoyed  such  meetings  all  the 
more  for  the  uecessity ;  and  the  manner 
ill  which  they  arranged  these  interviews, 
without  being  novel,  wad  sufficiently  in- 
genious. 

First  of  all,  Clothilde,  seized,  as  it 
would  seem,  with  a  violent  horticultural 
turn,  began  to  make  a  practice  of  walking 
at  sunset  in  the  garden  above  mentioned. 
After  a  while,  when  her  absence  from 
vespers  ceased  to  be  remarked,  she  ex- 
tended her  rambles  to  the  adjacent  pine 
forest ;  and  somehow  or  another  it  was  a 
very  short  time  before  she  made  out  that 
if  a  handful  of  violets  should  chance  to 
come  floating:  down  the  stream  whilst  she 
took  her  evening  stroll,  she  need  not  be 
startled  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  to 
find  Count  Karl  at  the  spring. 

On    the   occasion    in    question,   when 
the  archduchess  expressed  so  much  sur- 
prise, tinged  with  displeasure,  at  the  ten 
centre^  she  was  particularly  anxious  for  an 
interview  with  her  admirer.     That  very 
day,  some  two  houi^s  after  noon — for  the 
emjicror  dined  at  eleven,  and  sat  a  long 
time  after   dinner — she   had    been   sum- 
moned to  her  father's  chair  to  pour  out 
his  Rhenish,  and  listen  to  a  few  words 
of  paternal   advice.     The   three   or  four 
courtiers  present  sat  so  far  below  the  dais 
as  to  be  out  of  ear -shot ;  and  the  jester, 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  stand  behind  his 
master,  was  by  this  time  so  drunk  as  to 
be  both  blind  and  deaf;  thus  parent  and 
child  might  be  said  to  be  alone. 

Maximilian  I.,  slightly  elevated,  began 
the  conversation. 

"  My  pretty  Clothilde,  it  is  time  thou 
wert  mariied.  Fill  my  cup,  daughter, 
and  married  thou  shalt  be  forthwith." 

It  was  contrary  to  etiquette  for  the 
lady  to  make  any  comments  on  so  natural 
an  arrangement,  nevertheless  it  was  not  in 
woman  to  refrain  from  disclosing  a  pardon- 
able curiosity  as  to  the  proposed  husband. 
"  Doth  it  please  thee,  my  pretty  one  ?" 
eontinued  the  emperor,  in  high  good  hu- 
mor, for  he  was  fond  of  his  children  as 
well  as  his  liquor.  "  Speak,  answer  me — 
thou  hast  thy  father's  leave." 

"  I  would  fain  know  that  he  is  a  brave 
warrior,  sire,"  replied  the  demure  damsel, 
"  and  a  good  lance,  and — and — what  is  his 
name." 

The  emperor  laughed  loud  enough  to 
waken  the  jester,  who  looked  into  his 
empty  beaker,  simpered,  ^  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 


"A  waiTior!  my  little  vixen!"  quoth 
his  majesty  ;  "  ay,  that  is  he !  Fill  my 
cup,  daughter.  Otto  of  Ehenheim  and 
his  Alsatians  are  not  the  last  in  men's 
mouths  when  hard  blows  and  good  service 
are  the  theme.  Fill  my  cup,  I  say,  and 
drink  to  the  Landgrave's  health  !" 

"  I  knew  it  was  that  odious  Landgrave !" 
thought  poor  Clothilde  ;  and  how  she  felt 
she  hated  his  goodly  person,  with  its  curl- 
ing locks,  and  its  shining  apparel,  and  its 
high  and  mighty  airs ;  nevertheless,  she 
took  a  little  sip  of  the  Rhenish,  and  glanc- 
ing at  her  father,  added,  inquiringly — 

"  And  a  good  lance  ?" 

"  A  true  daughter  of  Austria !"  shout- 
ed the  emperor,  exultingly,  emptying  his 
goblet.  "  Kiss  me,  lass !  Not  a  stouter 
arm  nor  a  firmer  seat  amongst  all  my  pal- 
adins, or  indeed  how  should  he  presume  to 
love  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  ?" 

Maximilian,  be  it  observed,  even  in  his 
moments  of  hilarity,  held  the  memory  of 
his  wife's  father  in  considerable  awe.  Nor 
was  this  a  rare  sentiment  amongst  that 
defunct  potentate's  kinsmen  and  allies. 
Perhaps  a  more  headstrong,  inconsiderate, 
uncompromising  individual  than  Charles 
the  Bold  never  took  the  vows  of  chivalry, 
and  the  worst  of  him  was,  he  used  always 
to  be  ready  to  justify  the  most  unreasona- 
ble of  liis  arguments  with  his  sword. 

Clothilde,  not  more  deficient  than  other 
young  ladies  in  woman's  wit,  caught  at 
the  idea,  which  her  father's  tone  suggest- 
ed when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  her 
formidable  grandsire.  As  a  last  chance 
she  resolved  to  claim  a  right  which  she 
had  heard  Mary  of  Burgundy  declare  was 
the  privilege  of  all  female  descendimts  of 
her  illustrious  house. 

"Father,"  she  began  timidly,  and 
paused;  but  the  emperor  set  his  cup 
down  with  an  air  of  such  unbounded 
satisfaction  that  she  took  courage  to  pro- 
ceed, "  Father,  I  ask  as  a  boon  what  my 
mother's  daughter  may  claim  as  a  right. 
A  grandchild  of  Charles  the  Bold  may 
protest  against  a  mamage  with  any  but 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Her  hand  is 
the  meet  reward  of  him  alone  who  bears 
himself  best  for  a  summer's  day  in  closed 
lists.  Mamma  told  me  so  only  yesterday, 
and  what  would  grandpapa  have  said  if 
he  could  have  heard  I  was  to  be  married 
like  a  miller's  daughter,  without  a  drop 
of  liquid  spilt,  more  precious  than  a  few 
flasks  of  Rhenish  ?" 
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She  spoke  in  German,  of  course,  and  in 
liisrh-flown  lanffuas:e :  but  our  translation 
tlioui^h  colloquial,  conveys  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  she  intended  to  say. 

Maximilian  pondered  and  looked  pro- 
found. To  oi)pose  Mary  of  Burgundy 
was  in  itself  no  tempting  venture.  All 
that  family,  as  he  used  to  observe,  re- 
quired the  most  delicate  management ; 
and  in  his  few  collisions  with  his  empress, 
he  had  invariably  come  worst  oiF.  But  to 
contravene  any  established  dictum  of 
hers,  inherited  from  her  tempestuous  old 
father,  why  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Ho  had  not  the  nerve  to  do  it. 

''  Besides,"  thought  the  emperor,  star- 
ing wisely  into  his  cup,  *'  Otto  of  Ehen- 
heim  is  a  formidable  warrior.  I  have 
seen  the  best  of  our  champions  go  down 
bt'fore  him  like  barley  in  harvest-time. 
He  will  not  tilt  the  worse  that  he  is  fight- 
m\r  for  an  archduchess  of  Austria.  Sap- 
pennent!  he  shall  win  her  with  his  lance, 
and  every  body  will  be  satisfied." 

So  he  woke  the  jester  with  a  hearty 
kick7  at  which  that  professional,  though 
wincing  from  an  api)lication  delivered 
with  the  pointed  shoo  of  the  i)eriod,  was 
fain  to  raise  an  ill-dissembled  laugh,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  his  daughter's 
forehead,  exclaimed : 

"  Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  lass.  Thou 
art  thy  mother's  owm  child,  and  doubtless 
art  ever  best  pleased  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  stiife.  Let  them  fall  to  blows 
for  thee,  an'  they  must ;  and  perhaps  the 
victor  may  find,  ere  all  be  done,  that  he 
too  has  met  with  his  match." 

So  he  dismissed  her  from  the  presence, 
and  summoning  his  heralds,  commanded 
a  grand  tournnment  to  be  proclaimed 
for  that  day  week,  specifying  tlie  condi- 
tions of  the  contt'^t,  and  the  value  of  the 
j)rize.  Cunning  Maximilian  reflected  that 
the  shorter  notice  given,  the  fewer  com- 
l)etitors,  and  consequently  the  better 
chance  for  his  fiivorite,  Otto  of  Ehenheim. 

And  now  was  runninij  to  and  fro  about 
the  j)recincts  of  the  court,  and  dispatch- 
ing of  retainers  hither  and  thither,  and 
mucli  inspection  of  horse-flesli,  and  prov- 
ing of  mail,  and  driving  of  armorers  to 
their  wit's  end ;  for  a  week  was  but  a 
brief  period  of  preparation  for  such  an 
event  as  a  tournament  in  which  an  em- 
peror's daughter  was  to  be  the  prize. 
Every  man  thought  his  chance  as  good  as 
another's,  and  resolved  that  no  deficiency 
in   charger,  weapons,   or  accoutrements, 


should  give  his  antagonist  the  slightest 
advantage.  Business,  as  we  slionld  say  in 
these  commercial  days,  received  no  iDOOn- 
siderable  impetus,  Sigismund  of  Kalbe- 
braten  gave  Leopold,  Count  Schmam, 
fifty  gold  pieces  on  the  spot  for  a  new- 
fashioned  head  piece,  wliich  he  had  long 
hoped  to  come  by  in  a  less  honest  manner ; 
whilst  Rodolph  the  Chatelaine  exchanged 
a  suit  of  Milan  chain  armor,  without  a 
muiTuur,  for  a  famous  bay  steed  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  The 
courtiers'  tongues  ran  more  nimbly  than 
ever,  and  the  ladies  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  silence  on  so  congenial  a 
topic. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  tournament  ?^ 
"  Dame  Clothilde  to  marry  the  conquer- 
or." "  Holy  Virgin  !  you  don't  say  so  !•• 
"  The  emperor  proclaimed  it  after  dinner.** 
"  Long  live  the  emperor !  Was  he  tolera* 
bly  sober  at  the  time  ?"  "  Who  is  likely 
to  win?  "Kalbsbraten  is  a  stout  war- 
rior." "Rodolph  is  a  good  lance." 
"  Otto  of  Alsatia  will  empty  all  their  sad- 
dles." "  IIow  I  hope  he  ^vill,  that  duck 
of  a  Landgrave !"  (the  last  remark  from 
the  empress'  junior  maid  of  honor) — and 
such  like  were  the  sounds  that  pervaded 
the  palace.  Otto  was  evidently  the  favor- 
ite, especiall5'^  amongst  the  ladies ;  and  al- 
though many  of  those  gentle  partisanSi 
for  sundry  reasons,  did  not  care  to  have 
him  married,  perhaps  there  was  but  one 
feminine  heart  in  the  whole  court  that 
would  leap  to  see  him  vanquished — and 
that  heart  was  beating  beneath  the  bodice 
of  the  fair  prize  herself. 

lie  took  it  very  coolly — he  always  did 
take  matters  coolly  ;  but  while  he  abated 
not  one  jewel  in  the  splendor  of  his  daily 
peaceful  apparel,  he  ])rcpared  for  a  strict 
investigation  of  his  horses  and  armor,  not 
without  a  strong  conviction  on  his  own 
part  that  he  must  win,  if  ho  only  did  his 
best.  These  imperturbable,  resolute  chains 
pions  are  the  most  dangerous  adversaries. 

And  whilst  the  whole  palace  was  alive 
with  bustle  and  shouting,  with  the  din  of 
armor,  the  flashing  of  torches,  and  the  dia-> 
cord  of  many  voices,  how  still  and  qoiet 
were  those  two  in  the  shade  of  the  pine- 
forest,  with  the  spring  bubbling  softly  up 
at  their  feet,  and  the  evening  star  she^ 
ding  its  rays  calmly  down  upon  their  patei 
loving  faces. 

Iland-inhand,  with  many  a  pretty  oath 
and  foolish  vow  between,  had  they  talked 
over  the   coming  tournament,  and   the 
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chances  of  victory  for  him  whose  arm 
was  nerved  by  the  smiles  of  his  beloved. 
Of  course,  at  first  she  would  not  hear 
of  his  entering  for  the  prize.     S/ie  would 
never  endanger  her  dear  Karl's  life  for- 
sooth, not  she !  and  he  must  give  her  up 
and  not  think  of  her  any  more,  and  be 
satisfied  with  her  assurance  that  she  could 
never,  never  forget  him  ;  and  of  course  if 
he  bad  taken  her  at  her  word,  she  would 
have  been  infinitely  disgusted,  and  rated 
him  as  low  as  he  would  have  deserved. 
Then,  on  his  cutting  short  all  this  kind  of 
thing,  rather  brusquely,  but  in  a  suffi- 
ciently pleasant  manner,  the  subject  came 
to  be  more  practically  discussed,  and  the 
Archduchess  did  not  scruple  to  express 
her  high    opinion   of  the    Landgrave's 
prowess,  and  intense  dread  that  he  would 
prove  the  conqueror  and  winner  of  the 
prize.     Doubtless,   befoi^e  the  lance  of 
whomsoever  the  Alsatian  went  down,  the 
Imight  who  laid  that  lance  in  rest  would 
obtam  Clothilde's  hand.    Must  not  Karl 
reserve  his  forces  as  much  as  possible  for 
this  formidable  antagonist,  so  that  the  itj- 
salt  of  the  tournanicnt  should  indeed  be 
a  duel  between  the  tw^o  wearers  of  the 
violet?    And  then,  could  the  Count  of 
the  Fen  but  come  into  the  struggle  a 
fresher  man  than  the  Landgrave  of  Ehen- 
heim,  what  doubt  of  victory  and  subse- 
quent happiness  ?     With  a  woman's  envi- 
able faculty  of  talkhig  herself  into  any 
given  opinion  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
and  her  implicit  faith  that  the  man  she 
loves  has  only  to  attempt  it,  and  he  mnst 
succeed  in  any  and  every  enterprise,  Clo- 
tlulde  soon  found   herself  triumphantly 
anticipating  the  result  of  the  very  contest 
she  had  so  much   dreaded ;  nay,  before 
the  increasing  darkness  warned  them  it 
was  time  to  part,  she  had  taken  such  a 
jump  into  the  future  as  to  have  settled  in 
her  own  mind  the  very  dress  she  meant 
to  be  married  in,  and  even  sundry  subse- 
quent arrangements  in  which  the  uncon- 
scious Karl  was  to  bear  an  obedient  and 
unassuming  part. 

But  the  evcnini;  star  ere  this  was  hiijh 
in  the  heavens,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gloomy  pines,  the  night,  as  the  Ger- 
man says,  was  "black  as  a  wolPs  mouth." 
ilary  of  Burgundy  resembled  the  strict 
old  dame  in  the  mii'sury  ballad — 

of  Northumberland, 
Who  kept  her  daughter  in  her  hand, 

rigidly  enforcing  certain  rules,  which  nei- 


ther family  nor  household  dared  venture 
to  disobey.  It  was  not  good  to  offend 
the  house  of  Burgundy.  Strong  and 
fiery,  like  the  wines  of  their  dukedom, 
their  blood  boiled  up  quickly,  but  took  a 
long  time  to  cool  down.  Nobody  dreamt 
of  disputing  the  Empress'  authority — 
least  of  all  the  Emperor.  It  was  high 
time  to  part.  A  hurried  sentence — a 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand — ^two  heads 
bowing  nearer  and  nearer  each  other — 
something  that  would  have  been  a  whis- 
per, had  it  not  terminated  hi  a  sweeter 
assurance  still,  and  Clothilde  was  hasten- 
ing away  through  the  darkness  to  the 
edge  of  the  pine-forest,  whilst  her  lover 
remained  like  a  statute  at  the  spring,  lis- 
tening to  catch  the  last  echo  of  her  foot- 
fall. 

But  another  footfall  caused  Karl  to 
start  as  if  he  was  shot,  and  crouching 
down  to  the  earth,  to  put  his  ear  on  its 
surface  and  listen  for  an  instant  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  No !  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  long  stealthy  gallop,  nor 
the  snuffing  nostrils  hunting  steadily  on 
the  track  of  their  prey.  Ere  she  could 
reach  the  border  of  the  forest,  the  wolf 
must  be  upon  her — the  gaunt  grey  wolf 
that  would  pull  a  man  down  if  he  fled 
from  bun,  that  maddened  with  hunger, 
after  the  severe  winter,  would  tear  the 
life  out  of  a  fallen  prey.  Karl  started  to 
his  feet  and  Hew  along  the  path  with  all 
the  vigor  of  his  stalwart  manhood  and 
the  speed  of  his  fresh  elastic  youth. 
Love's  ears  are  sharper  than  those  of  fear, 
she  had  half  turned  round  to  meet  him, 
when  a  dim  panting  shape,  with  flaring 
eyes,  bounded  up  against  her,  and  bore  her 
to  the  earth.  There  was  a  faint  shriek — a 
fierce  stifled  snarl — a  dark,  rough  outline, 
and  a  mass  of  white  draperies  on  the 
path.  With  an  instinct  fiercer  and  more 
reckless  than  the  wolf's,  Karl  flung  him- 
self dow^n  to  the  rescue. 

Short,  sharp,  but  decisive,  it  was  a  gal- 
lant struggle  between  the  man  and  the 
brute.  The  former  had  no  weapons  save 
those  with  which  nature  had  provided 
him,  and  twice  the  long  white  fangs  of 
his  antagonist  drank  deep  from  the  stream 
of  life.  Once  the  sharp  muzzle  was  buried 
in  his  thigh,  once  in  his  side  ;  each  time 
it  tore  away  the  dripping  flesh,  but  the 
Count  of  the  Fen  was  no  child  in  a  death- 
grapple  like  this,  and  the  grasp  of  his  two 
strong  hands  grew  tighter  and  tighter 
round  that  sinewy  neck,  till  at  last  he  got 
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his  knee  and  his  whole  weight  to  bear 
upon  its  throat,  and  so  pressed  life  and 
breath  together  out  of  the  long,  lean, 
hairy  monster.  When  Karl  arose,  bleed- 
ing gasping,  and  exhausted,  the  wolf's 
dead  carcass  lay  stretched  on  the  path 
at  his  feet.  His  first  care  was  the  Arch- 
duchess, but  he  was  giddy  and  faint,  and 
it  was  her  hand  that  wiped  his  brow  and 
strove  to  staunch  his  wounds  with  the 
strips  she  tore  from  her  dress,  and  her 
voice  that  bade  him  rest  his  head  on  her 
knees  (for  he  had  faHen  once  more)  and 
look  up  in  her  face,  and  tell  her  he  was 
not  hurt  to  the  death,  her  preserver !  her 
own  !  She  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
tournament  now,  and  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Landgrave,  all  but  Karl,  bleeding,  it 
might  be  dying,  and  for  her  sake. 

She  was  not  hurt.  The  rescue  had 
arrived  just  hi  time,  and  ere  the  savage 
animal  which  had  dragged  her  to  the 
ground,  could  tear  away  more  than  a 
mouthful  of  lace  and  velvet  and  ermine 
from  her  dress,  it  had  found  an  unsparing 
enemy  instead  of  a  defenceless  prey. 
■  She  did  not  faint.  She  was  Charles  the 
Bold's  granddaughter.  She  was  not  even 
frightened.  She  would  have  helped  him 
in  the  struggle  had  there  been  time ;  but 
she  supported  her  lover's  steps  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  palace,  and  would  not 
leave  him  till  she  was  satisfied  he  could 
walk  alone.  Then  she  sailed  into  her 
mother's  i)resence  with  a  haughtier  step 
and  a  brighter  eye  than  ordinary,  and 
though  the  usual  hour  was  long  past,  and 
a  biting  reproof  was  on  the  tip  of  the  im- 
pcM'ial  tongue,  there  was  that  in  her 
daughter's  bearing  which  forbade  Mary 
of  Burgundy  to  question  or  chide. 

It  was  onlv  after  the  excitement  had 
passed  away,  and  its  inevitable  reaction 
commenced,  that  Clothilde's  heart  turned 
sick  within  her,  to  think  his  wounds 
would  never  be  healed  in  time  for  the 
tournament. 

The  Landgrave  of  Ehenheira,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  was  not  a 
man  to  throw  away  his  chances,  either  in 
love  or  war.  Though  his  handsome  face 
looked  so  imperturbable,  and  he  affected 
in  his  demeanor  so  much  langor  and 
carelessness,  his  real  character  was  one 
of  quiet  energy  and  perseverance.  Like 
most  successful  combatants,  his  experi- 
ence had  taught  him  the  advantages  of 
severe  training;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
learned  the  day  fixed  for  the  tournament, 


than  lie  devoted  all  his  spare  hoars  to 
preparation  for  the  conflict.  Tme  to  bis 
assumed  character,  he  appeared  indeed  as 
engrossed  as  formerly  with  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  court ;  but  Kalbsbratcn,  who 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
revels,  was  heard  to  observe  more  than 
once,  that  these  Alsatians  could  not 
drink  with  your  thorough-bred  Saxon, 
after  all ;  and  sundry  eyes,  as  sharp  as 
they  were  beautiful,  detected  a  shade 
less  color  on  the  Landgrave's  bronzed 
cheek,  a  trifle  more  listlessness  in  his 
bearing,  when  he  joined  the  Empress' 
circle  after  the  severe  exercises  of  cnival- 
ry  in  which  he  spent  the  morning. 

How  many  pieces  of  armor  he  proved 
and  cast  aside — ^how  many  steeds  he  re- 
jected for  flinching  from  the  shock  of  the 
encounter — how  many  tough  ashen  lances 
ho  splintered,  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  enumerate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
sword,  mace,  and  battle-axe  were  only 
resigned  to  lay  lance  in  rest;  and  that 
poor  Johann  von  Miiller,  his  squire,  with 
whom  he  tilted  for  practice,  and  whom 
he  hurled  repeatedly  from  his  saddle, 
with  irresistible  velocity,  found  by  the 
third  day's  preparation  every  doable- 
tooth  loosened  in  his  head. 

Perhaps,  except  Clothilde  herself  no 
one  hated  the  very  name  of  the  tourna- 
ment so  heartily  as  this  lons-suflTering 
acolyte  treading  his  thoray  path  towards 
the  spurs  of  gold. 

So  the  great  day  came  at  last.  The 
lists  were  up,  the  galleries  prepared.  Ujb 
majesty's  own  private  box  covered  anew 
with  scarlet  velvet.  Trumpets  sounded 
their  fanfares  all  over  the  place.  One 
only  toj)ic  of  conversation  peiTaded  every 
circle,  both  high  and  low.  Jongleurs  VLtkA 
minstrels  sang  their  jingling  rhymes  to 
applauding  hundreds,  ringing  many  a  fan- 
ciful change  on  the  beauties  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  fair  Clothilde,  and  less  direct- 
ly on  the  valor  and  munificence  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Ehenhtim,  the  implied  win- 
ner of  the  prize.  Court  gallants  and 
court  ladies  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 
The  chances  were  calculated,  the  combat- 
ants enumerated.  Wagers  were  laid,  (as 
in  modern  times,  fewer  taken  than  were 
proffered,)  and  chains,  brooches,  and  arm- 
lets were  freely  gaged  by  rosy  lips  upon 
the  lance  of  each  fair  one's  favoiite. 
Also,  as  in  modem  times,  the  starters^  as 
we  should  now  say,  were  in  small  pro- 
portion to  the  entries.    Some  had  been 
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hurt  in  the  practice-^oancl,  others  had 
succumbed  in  the  training.  A  few  were 
too  diffident  to  contend  for  so  magnificent 
a  prize.  A  good  many  did  not  care  to 
encounter  such  formidable  champions  as 
Schraam,  Kalbsbraten,  and  Ehrenbreit- 
rtein,  above  all,  the  dreaded  Alsatian 
\rith  the  \'iolets  on  his  armor ;  so  that 
when  Hildebrand  of  Hocheimer,  imperial 
grand  marshal,  ordered  the  heralds  to 
proclaim  the  names  and  titles  of  the  as- 
pirants, there  were  not  above  a  dozen 
champions  on  his  list.  The  Emperor  was 
delighted.  The  business  would  be  over 
the  sooner,  and  he  would  get  the  earlier 
to  dinner;  so  he  pointed  them  out  to 
Clothilde  in  high  good  hnmor,  as  she  sat 
by  him  pale  and  dejected,  nor  noticed 
how  her  whole  frame  trembled  when  the 
herald  concluded  his  task  without  reading 
on  the  roll  the  well  known  title  of  Count 
Karl  of  the  Fen. 

As  at  a  bull- fight  in  modern  Spain,  so 
at  a  passage  of  arms  in  mediasval  Europe, 
the  tair  sex  mustered  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  Ijetrayed  a  vital  interest, 
tinged,  of  course,  with  womanly  pity  in 
the  fate  of  the  pniicipal  actors.  Not  that 
they  suffered  the  real  tragedy  to  interfere 
with  their  own  by-play,  or  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  so  engrossed  with  the  ad- 
mirer in  ra:iil  and  plate  down  yonder, 
fighting  for  his  life,  as  to  neglect  the  near- 
er conquest  up  here  in  satin  doublet  and 
silken  hose,  whispering  elaborate  com- 
pliments in  a  willing  ear.  Their  dress- 
es, too,  occupied  a  large  share  of  their 
attention.  Sumptuous  apparel  in  both 
sexes  was  the  principal  extravagance  of 
the  age.  It  was  not  probable  that  the 
(laughters  of  Eve,  whose  consciousness 
of  dress  has  in  all  times  been  as  sensi- 
tive as  their  mother's  was  of  nudity, 
would  forego  the  opportunity  of  array- 
ing themselves  in  a  style  of  splendor 
fatal  to  all  beholders. 

Tier  upon  tier,  the  ranks  of  beauty 
shone  and  sparkled  in  the  gallery,  com- 
menting freely  the  while  on  the  warriors 
below. 

"  See  how  Kalbsbraten  backs  his  Fle- 
mish roan.  He  looks  like  a  tower  of  steel. 
'TIS  a  fair  device,  too,  the  TBte  de  Veau, 
80  cunningly  embroidered  on  his  surcoat. 
In  my  opinion  Sigisraund's  weight  and 
size  must  bear  down  all  before  it!" 

"  Nay,  Baroness,  observe  how  Count 
Schmarn  sits  in  the  saddle.  Trust  me,  he 
is  the  better  lance.    They  say  last  year  at 


the  tournament  at  Aix  he  unhorsed  six 
French  knights  running,  without  unlacing 
his  helmet." 

"  Pooh  !  the  French  knight  never  won 
a  course  against  Burgundy.  Montmo- 
rency acknowledged  it  himself  Honora- 
ble lady,  I  will  wager  you  my  collar  of 
pearls  against  your  diamond  cross,  that  in 
six  courses  Ehrenbreitstein  proves  him- 
self the  best  knight  here,  save  one." 

"  I  will  accept.  Baroness,  know  you 
that  the  Lord  of  the  Rhine  has  sold  his 
good  bay  horse  to  Rodolph?  Perhaps 
the  Chatelaine  may  win  the  prize,  after 
all." 

"  Nay,  Countess,"  inteiTupted  a  deep 
voice  joining  in  the  conversation,  "  with 
sword  and  battle-axe  Rodolph  is  a  formi- 
dable champion,  but  his  hand  is  not  so 
steady  as  it  once  was  with  the  lance. 
There  rides  one  who  could  have  held  the 
lists  against  all  comers  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne !" 

The  ladies  gazed  intently  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out.  Their  infomaant  was 
an  undoubted  authority  on  all  such  mat- 
ters, having  held  the  post  of  honor  for 
ten  years  as  one  of  the  ten  champions  of 
the  empire,  a  distinction  which  now  con- 
ferred on  him  an  immunity  from  all  mili- 
tary service  for  life;  and  in  the  present 
instance  the  critical  approval  of  the  war- 
rior was  ratified  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude. 

As  the  Alsatian,  in  complete  armor,  and 
with  his  vizor  down,  rode  into  the  lists, 
there  was  a  loud  cheer  of  approval  even 
from  the  phlegmatic  Saxons,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  outcries  of  "  The  Land- 
grave !  the  Landgrave  !  An  Ehenheim  ! 
An  Ehenheim  !"  whilst  the  royal  trumpets 
gave  an  extra  flourish  in  honor  of  his  gal- 
lant bearing  and  the  splendor  of  his  ap- 
pointments. 

Had  one  of  the  seven  champions  of 
Christendom  reappeared  upon  earth  he 
could  not  have  more  completely  realized 
the  ideal  of  chivalry  than  did  Otto  of 
Ehenheim,  as  he  guided  his  managed 
charger  into  the  spacious  enclosure.  Over 
his  buraished  armor,  which  shone  like 
glass,  and  which  was  curiously  inlaid  in 
gold  with  an  elaborate  pattern  represent- 
ing wreaths  of  violets,  he  wore  a  velvet 
surcoat  of  the  same  hue  as  that  modest 
floweret.  •  The  housing  of  his  charger 
were  likewise  of  the  favorite  color,  and  a 
violet  scarf  floated  loosely  from  his  shoul- 
ders.   His  fine  frame  showed  to  great  ad- 
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vantage,  sheathed  as  it  was  in  mail  and 
plate  ;  arid  when,  with  consummate  horse- 
manship, he  caused  his  steed — a  dark  roan 
of  great  power  and  symmetry — to  pas- 
sage sideways  along  the  arena  so  as  to 
keep  his  front  to  the  ladies'  gallery  till  he 
ari-ived  beneath  the  throne,  and  there 
haltincr  made  him  stand  motionless  as  a 
statue,  while  he  lowered  his  lance  in 
knightly  homage  to  his  Imperial  master 
and  the  fair  girl  whose  cognizance  he 
wore,  the  spectators  were  already  waxing 
vehement  in  their  applause.  But  when, 
in  the  execution  of  tliese  manoeuvres,  it 
appeared  that  he  bore  no  device  on  his 
shield,  no  plume  on  his  helmet,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  one  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
other  a  large  posy  of  fresh -gathered  vio- 
lets, the  enthusiasm,  particularly  amongst 
the  ladies,  knew  no  bounds. 

"  lie  must  win  !"  said  they.  "  He  s/iall 
win.  He  deserves  to  win  !  Happy  Chlo- 
thilde  !  How  I  wish  I  was  an  archduch- 
ess !  Such  gallantry  !  such  delicacy !  such 
romantic  feeling  I  And  that  lovely  armor 
must  have  cost  a  king's  ransom  !  Look 
at  the  velvet,  and  that  dear  horse  !  The 
violets,  too,  gathered  this  morning,  with 
the  dew  on  them.  How  charming  of 
him !  Did  you  ever  f  Xo  !  There  never 
was  such  a  knight  as  Otto  the  Alsatian, 
Landgrave  of  Ehenheim !" 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  sentiment  of 
admiration  was  at  its  height,  and  the  last 
arrival  was  carrying  all  before  him,  a  fresh 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  competitor  for  the 
priie ;  and  lo !  to  the  breathless  astonish- 
ment of  every  individual  present  there 
rode  into  the  lists  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  magnificent  Landgrave,  so  com- 
pletely in  every  resi)ect  the  double  of  liis 
predecessor  that  men  looked  agape  in 
each  other's  faces  as  though  doubting  the 
evidence  of  their  senses.  The  same  figure, 
the  same  size,  the  same  strong  graceful 
seat  in  the  saddle.  The  burnished  armor 
was  inlaid  with  the  same  pattern,  and 
covered  with  a  velvet  surcoat  of  the  very 
same  shade.  The  scarf  appeared  cut  from 
the  same  piece ;  the  housings,  nay,  the 
very  charger  beneath  them,  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Alsatian's;  and  when  the 
rider,  afler  performing  precisely  the  sjime 
evolutions,  lowered  his  lance,  and  ranging 
up  alongside  of  his  predecessor  disclosed 
a  posy  of  violets  in  the  boss  of  his  shield, 
and  another  on  the  crest  of  his  helmet, 
the  ladies  began  to  cross  themselves,  and 


the  Emperor  turned  pale,  and  bethought 
him  of  his  sins,  and  the  power  of  the  black 
art ;  and  even  amongst  the  redoubtable 
champions  themselves  there  were  no  small 
misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  their  new 
competitor.  Count  Schmarn,  appealing^ 
at  once  to  his  confessor,  caused  bis  armor 
to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  on  the 
spot.  Rodolph  and  Ehrenbreitstcin  swore 
great  oaths  inside  their  helmets,  the  latter 
qualifying  his  imprecations  with  vows 
to  his  patron  saint.  Ealbsbraten,  whose 
gigantic  frame  enclosed  a  superstitious 
mind,  trembled  till  his  armor  rattled 
again,  and  was  not  restored  till,  raising 
his  vizor  and  calling  for  a  bowl  of  wine, 
he  had  quaffed  off  that  restorative  at  a 
draught.  Only  the  Landgrave,  if  lie  felt 
astonishment  or  alarm,  suffered  neither 
sentiment  to  appear ;  he  sat  unmoved  by 
the  side  of  his  double,  and  the  spectators 
besran  to  wonder  which  was  which. 

The  heralds  then  proclaimed  the  last 
comer  as  "  The  Knight  of  the  Violet."  In 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  chivalry, 
he  could  not  be  required  to  give  any  more 
explicit  account  of  himself,  at  least  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  .tournament. 
Knights  were  in  the  habit  of  making  such 
eccentric  vows,  and  were  altogether  such 
mysterious  charactei*s,  that  their  laws  in- 
variably treated  an  incognito  with  the 
strictest  respect. 

Perhaps  Glothilde  knew  something 
about  it.  She  looked  very  pale  ana 
anxious  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
arrival ;  but  when  she  had  assured  herself 
that  he  sat  strong  and  upright  in  his  sad- 
dle she  seemed  to  g:ither  courage,  and 
listened  with  sufficient  composure  to  the 
Emperor's  expressions  of  curiosity  and 
a^tonishlnent. 

The  hour  of  combat  had  now  arrived  ; 
the  lists  were  closed.  The  Grand  Mar- 
shal made  a  progress  round  the  arena. 
The  Emperor  assumed  his  warder.  The 
ladii!s'  tongues  were  hushed,  and  all  stood 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

The  antagonists  were  at  first  chosen  by 
lot.  Whichsoever  should  be  adjudged  by 
the  Marshal  and  confirmed  by  the  Empe- 
ror to  have  come  best  off  in  three  coui*$ea 
was  to  be  set  aside  in  the  victorious  class ; 
these  again  were  to  contest  the  palm 
among  tliemselves  until  but  one  conqueror 
should  be  lel't.  Commencing  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Welsh  main,  these  conflicts 
could  only  terminate  like  the  famous  duel 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  different  combatants  as  they  ran 
their  various  courses  and  shivered  their 
respective  lances,  amidst  the  peal  of  trum- 
pets, the  shouting  of   heralds,  and  the 
applause  of  the  delighted  ladies.      Count 
Schmarn,  having  twice  disposed  of  infe- 
rior competitor,  was  obliged  to  succumb 
to  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  proud  Lord 
of  the  Rhine  again  in  his  turn  was  rolled 
over  by  the  good  bay-horse  he  had  lost  to 
the  Chatelaine.    Kodolph  now  looked  like 
a  winner,  but  alas !  the  hand  that  had 
lifted  so  many  full  beakers  to  set  them 
down    empty,    though    it    retained    its 
strength,  had  lost  its  steadiness — his  lance 
shook  as  he  couched  it  against  his  adver- 
sary's helmet,  and  when  he  missed  that 
object  altogether,  and  received  the  whole 
force  of  the  hostile  weapon  on  his  own 
corslet,  it  was  no  wonder  that  man  and 
horse  went  down  before   that   resistless 
shock. 

Once  more  the  crowd  shouted  "  An 
Ehcnheim !  an  Ehenheim !"  but  a  counter- 
err  arose  for  the  unknown  champion,  and 
people  asked  each  other  in  some  conster- 
nation whether  it  were  the  Alsatian  or  his 
double  who  had  made  such  an  example  of 
Rodolph  the  Chatelaine?  Even  Hoch- 
Ileiraer,  the  Grand  Marshal,  was  unable 
to  answer  the  question,  puzzled  as  he  was 
hy  the  exact  similitude  of  the  combatants 
and  their  squires. 

Meanwhile  the  other  "  Knight  of  the 
Vielet"  was  preparing  to  engage  with 
Kalbsbraten.  That  redoubtable  warrior's 
weight  and  size  had  disposed  readily  of  all 
who  encountered  him ;  and  he  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  conflict  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  partly  the  result  of 
his  knightly  courage,  and  partly  of  the 
good  Rhine  wine  which  he  had  quaffed 
during  his  intervals  of  repose.  Mentally 
defying  the  Alsatian,  or  the  Devil,  who, 
he  devoutly  believed,  had  entered  the 
lists  in  that  warrior's  likeness,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  laid  lance  in  rest,  and 
charged  furiously  at  the  foe.  The  arm 
that  met  him,  however,  was  as  strong  and 
niore  skillful  than  his  own.  Aimed  at  the 
gorget,  his  adversary's  lance  took  him 
exactly  in  the  throat,  and  the  extra 
leverage  lifted  his  huee  bulk  clean  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  left  him  senseless  on  the 
ground,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
'odgmg,  where  the  leech  who  attended 
kim  affirmed  that  the  lancet  drew  from  his 
vebs  a  mingled  stream  of  blood  and  wine. 
VOL.  LI,— No.  2. 


The  prize  now  remained  to  be  contest- 
ed by  the  two  Knights  of  the  Violet,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  spectators,  stimu- 
lated by  curiosity  as  well  as  interest, 
knew  no  bounds. 

Two  coui-ses  they  ran,  each  shivering 
his  lance  fairly  against  the  body  of  his 
adversary,  but  neither  to  the  most  critical 
eye  obtaining  the  slightest  advantage. 
Hoch-Heimer  swore  in  good  gutteral 
Saxon  that  he  had  never  witnessed  so 
even  a  match,  and  the  crowd  began  to 
murmur  that  the  combat  must  be  fought 
out  at  la6t  with  sword  and  battle-axe. 

As  they  rode  once  more  to  their  re- 
spective posts  for  a  third  essay,  one  of 
the  knights  reeled  in  the  saddle  as  if 
about  to  fall  frem  exhaustion.  Clothilde 
turned  paler  than  ever. 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  "the.  Land- 
grave is  faint  and  weary.  Throw  the 
warder  down,  or  thy  daughter  must  be- 
come the  prize  of  an  unknown  knight. 

Why  did  she  think  it  was  the  Alsatian 
whose  stamina  would  fail  to  endure  the 
severe  labors  of  the  day  ?  His  traihing 
had  been  of  the  strictest ;  it  was  none  of 
Otto's  blood  that  a  wolf's  sharp  fangs 
had  drained  but  one  shoi*t  week  ago. 

The  black  lie  is  of  both  sexes ;  the  white 
almost  invariably  a  female. 

The  Emperor  was  a  reasonable  man 
enough.  He  did  not  wish  Clothilde  to 
marry  any  one  but  the  Alsatian,  and  he 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Ehenheim  and  not  his  advensary  (for 
in  his  heart  he  believed  the  latter  to  be 
a  magician^  whose  strength  was  failing 
him.  Besides  he  wanted  to  go  to  dinner, 
so  he  flung  his  warder  into  the  lists  and 
stopped  the  fight  just  as  the  champions 
were  couching  their  lances  for  the  third 
time.  Hoch-Heimer  rode  under  the  gal- 
lery to  receive  the  imperial  commands  in 
ill-dissembled  wrath.  The  Grand  Marshal 
was  choking  with  indignation  at  such  an 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  chivalry.  He 
even  ventured  on  a  respectful  remon- 
strance, though  it  crossed  his  mind  the 
while  that  the  Emperor  was  hungry  and 
the  dinner-honr  already  past. 

"  Stuff!"  said  Maximilian.  "  The  cham- 
pions have  borne  thepaselves  equally  well. 
It  is  a  drawn  battle.  They  can't  both 
marry  my  daughter.  It  shall  be  decided 
by  lot." 

In  his  heart  he  dreaded  a  protracted 
contest  vrith  sword  and  axe,  the  dinner 
cold,  and  probably  the  Alsatian  woisted 
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after  all.    As  for  a  decision  by  lot,  it  was 
very  easy  to  arrange  all  that. 

Here  the  clear  cold  tones  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  broke  in  on  his  rcjfliections. 

"  Let  them  ride  at  the  ring  to  decide 
the  viAory,"  said  she,  raising  her  proud 
head.  "  Enough  blood  has  been  shed  for 
the  honor  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and 
80  we  decided  more  than  one  doubtful 
contest  in  my  father's  time." 

The  Emperor  fidgeted  and  looked  as 
though  he  would  have  spoken.  Some  of 
the  bystanders  even  affirmed  that  he  did 
mutter  something  about  "  the  soup  being 
cold,"  and  "  would  it  take  long  ?" 

"At  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold^'^ 
added  the  Empress,  fixing  her  consort 
with  a  freezing  look.  Tlie  magical  name 
produced  its  usual  efiect.  Summoning 
the  Grand  Marshal  to  his  side,  JVIaxi- 
milian,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  that 
functionary,  desired  that  the  heralds  might 
proclaim  his  imperial  pleasure  forthwith — 
namely,  "  that  the  two  conquering  cham- 
pions should  decide  their  contest  by  run- 
ning three  courses  at  the  ring,  lo  the 
sparing  of  noble  blood  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  knightly  skill,"  adding  in  a  whis- 
per to  the  jester,  on  whose  fidelity  in  such 
matters  he  could  rely,  "  run  to  the  lord 
hii»h  steward  and  tell  him — dinner  in  half 
an  hour." 

Some  murmurmgs  among  the  specta- 
tors followed  the  announcement  of  the 
imperial  edict,  for  the  appetite  for  blood- 
shed of  a  crowd  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on."  Nevertheless  the  preparations  for 
riding  at  the  ring  were  soon  concluded  (a 
small  circle  of  gold,  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  suspend- 
ed on  a  slackened  cord  between  two  up- 
right wands,  being  all  that  was  required,) 
and  the  champions,  whom  rigid  etiquette 
had  forbidden  so  much  as  to  unhelm,  were 
once  more  warned  to  make  ready  for  the 
bloodless  conflict. 

How  many  wax  candles  Clothilde  pro- 
mised her  patron  saint  during  that  inter- 
val, short  as  it  was,  we  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  surmise ;  but  it  doubtless  was  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  the  exercise  de- 
manded neither  strength  nor  endurance, 
only  a  true  eye  and  steady  hand ;  also  that 
Count  Karl^s  proficiency  in  this  particular 
feat  was  unequalled. 

Twice  did  each  warrior,  going  at  full 
speed  beneath  the  cord,  carry  off*  the 
golden  circlet  fairly  on  the  point  of  his 
Emoe.    Clothilde  must  have  feinted  had 


it  not  been  for  the  tension  of  extreme 
suspense.  In  the  third  course  one  of 
them  missed  the  object  by  ahair^s  breath  ; 
the  other  bore  it  deftly  away  once  more, 
and  riding  beneath  the  gallery,  his  whole 
body  swaying  to  and  fro  as  if  he  must 
have  fallen  from  the  saddle,  laid  it  at  the 
Archduchess'  ibet. 

The  trumj)et8  rang  out  a  peel  of  victo- 
ry ;  the  people  shouted  and  clapped  hands. 
Mary  of  Burgundy  enunciated  a  cold  but 
decided  approval,  echoed  in  warmer  tones 
by  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  and  though 
every  thing  seemed  to  swim  before  CTo- 
thilde's  eyes,  she  was  just  able,  when  the 
Grand  ^Marshal  and  his  assistants  had  un- 
helmc'd  the  conqueror,  to  make  out  the 
pale,  exhausted  face  of  Coimt  Karl  of 
the  Fen. 

The  Emperor  rose  to  go  to  dinner. 

*'  I  had  rather  it  had  been  the  Land- 
grave," said  he ;  but  recollecting  that  the 
result  wns  owing  to  one  of  his  consort's 
arrangements,  he  felt  it  would  be  too  late 
to  dispute  the  question,  and  looked  on 
with  an  approving  smile  while  the  Arch- 
duchess threw  her  glove  down  to  the  suc- 
cessful champion,  and  the  exhausted  comit 
pressed  the  token  rapturously  to  his  lips. 

Otto  of  Ehonheim  faid  very  little  about 
his  defeat.  It  was  not  the  Alsatian's 
custom  to  express  his  opinion  in  public  on 
his  own  concerns ;  but  ni  pledging  Kalbs- 
braten  and  the  ChAtelaine  fathom-deep, 
during  the  festivities  with  which  Clo- 
thilde^s  marriage  was  celebrated,  he  did 
discharge  one  sounding  Saxon  imprecation 
at  the  artificer  who  had  so  cunnmgly  imi- 
tated the  device  on  his  coralet,  and  the 
poor  armorer  was  certainly  stabbed  the 
following  evening  going  home  from  his 
work.  In  those  days,  however,  such  mat> 
ters  were  of  little  account. 

So  Karl  and  Clothilde  were  married 
almost  before  the  wounds  left  by  the 
wolf's  teeth  were  fairly  healed,  and  as  the 
nursery-tales  say,  *' lived  happily  ever 
afterwards  " — and  had  many  children  and 
grandchildren,  both  sons  and  daughtersi 
of  whom  the  latter  were  conspicuous  (or 
their  beauty,  and  the  former,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  exceedingly  ^Ulful  with 
the  lance. 

One  of  these  lineal  descendants,  whose 
adventures  brought  him  to  Britain,  settled 
in  this  country  and  Anglicised  his  name 
to  Musgrave,  fi*om  the  Saxon  gmtf^  a 
count,  and  mu%B^  a  fen,  or  morass ;  and  to 
this  day,  in  memory  of  thoir  chivalrous 
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ancestors'  successes  in  love  and  war,  the  i  brave — ^gallant,  and  loving,  and  true — not 
MusgravesofSomersptsbire  bear  for  their  in  vain  did  the  daring  count  woo  the 
hmilj  arms,  "  Azure,  six  amulets ;  Or,  Emperor's  daughter ;  not  in  vain  did  he 
three,  two,  and  one."     Gentle  as  he  was  j  stoop  for  the  violet  and  aim  at  the  Ring. 


^  I   I  ^  » 


From    the    London    ReTiew, 


MOUKT    LEBANON    AND   ITS   INHABITANTS.* 


The  people  of  Lebanon  would  revel  in 
plenty  if  they   wore   not   so   sorely   op- 
pressed by  the  rulers  of  the  country,  m 
the  name   of  the  supreme  government. 
The  majority  of  the  peasantry  are  tenants 
at  will ;  but  amon^j  them  there  are  manv 
landed  proprietors.      A  laborer  can  sus- 
taiu  a  family  for  about  a  shilling  a  day. 
Their  pnncipal  food  is  bread  and  olives, 
onion •?,  and  dried  apricots ;  with  oil,  rai- 
fflns,  figs,  and  lebn,  or  buttermilk,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  cows,  of  which  he  has  general- 
ly two  or  three,  varying  in  value  from  £2 
to  £5  each.     The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
is  his  most  tedious  and  most  laborious 
occupation.    The  system  of  clanship  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent ;  and  this  gives  the 
chief  an  immense  advantage  when  sum- 
moning his  retamers  for  war.     They  de- 
pend for  success  more  upon  cunning  and 
the  vehemence   of   the  onslaught,   than 
upon   the  regular  evolutions  of  modern 
strategy.    They  have  no  military  music  ; 
a  wild  war-cry  takes  its  place.    The  con- 
scription, as  it   carries  the   young   men 
away  from  home,  and  is  uncertain  as  to 
the  length  of  the  service  it  requires,  is  one 
of  their  greatest  terrors,  and  to  avoid  it 
they  will  subject  themselves  to  the  most 
painful  mutilations. 

The  wife  of  the  Druse  has  a  position 
which  is  not  conceded  to  the  woman  by 
any  other  tribe  of  the  mountains,  whether 
Christian  or  Moslem.  She  makes  her 
voice  heard  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  is  ready  to  minister  to  her 
liasband  amid  the  dangers  of  the  battle. 
When  a  young  man  intends  to  marry,  a 

*  Concluded  from  page  9, 


wife  must  be  sought  for  him  among  his 
own  relatives.  On  reaching  her  new 
home,  the  bride  takes  from  her  bosom  a 
piece  of  leaven,  which  she  dashes  upon 
the  door-post,  to  signify  that  thus  closely 
she  will  cleave  to  her  husband ;  and  he, 
in  turn,  brandishes  over  her  head  a  drawn 
sword,  not,  we  trust,  to  betoken  his  tv- 
ranny,  but  that  he  will  be  her  defendeV, 
even  unto  the  deatli.  But  these  customs 
are  not  always  alike,  as  Chasseaud  tells  us 
that,  after  the  young  man  has  solemny 
promised  to  protect  and  love  bis  future 
wife,  "the  betrothed  giri,  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  accompanied  by  her 
nearest  female  relatives,  is  brought  to  the 
door,  and  her  lover  asks  her,  in  a  distinct 
voice,  that  all-important  question  which 
settles  the  destinies  of  so  many  poor  mor- 
tals on  earth.  As  a  matter  of  coui-se  the 
girl  replies  in  the  affirmative,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  presents  him,  in  token  of 
her  future  obedience,  with  a  dagger  care- 
fully sewn  up  in  a  woollen  scarf  of  her 
own  manufiicture,  and  which  she  has 
many  days,  nay,  years  previously,  knitted 
inch  by  inch,  as  she  pictured  up  in  her 
childish  imagination  the  realization  of  this 
happy  hour,  when  the  bold  lover  should 
come  to  ask  her  for  this  token."  Thus 
delicately  is  it  set  forth,  but  in  true  con- 
sistency with  the  lawless  habits  of  these 
hills,  that  he  is  to  be  her  defender,  and 
that  she,  by  iter  gentleness,  is  to  repress 
his  violence,  and  throw  around  him  the 
spell  of  a  well-regulated  home.  The 
daughters  of  the  emirs  and  sheikhs  re- 
niain  unniarried  xintil  death,  rather  than 

five  their  hft'jd  to  a  man  of  inferior  rank. 
Inrality  of  wives  is  not  permitted,  but 
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divorce,  as  in  nearly  all  eastern  countries, 
is  easily  obtained.  Among  the  more  re- 
spectable families  the  seclusion  of  the  ha- 
rem is  as  complete  as  with  the  Moslems. 
The  use  of  the  tantour  gives  the  Druse  la- 
dies, who  are  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
a  singular  and  unlovely  appearance  ;  and 
it  is  so  strange  a  custom,  that  we  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  this  defonnity.  Made 
of  tin,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer,  its  length  mdicates 
rank ;  the  nobler  lady  wears  the  longer 
horn,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  more  than 
a  yard  long.  It  is  of  different  shapes, 
usually  tapering  like  a  honi,  and,  being 
firmly  fastened  to  the  head,  is  never 
taken  off,  not  even  when  retiring  to  rest. 
It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  silken  cords, 
about  three  feet  long,  to  which  silver 
weights  are  attached,  hanging  down  be- 
hind the  back.  Tliis  gives  the  ladies  an 
appearance  of  great  stateliness  as  they 
walk.  Unless  in  the  higher  ranks,  it  is 
only  worn  by  married  women ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  head  by  the 
bridegroom  when  be  first  removes  the 
veil,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  puttijig  on 
of  the  mystic  ring.  It  is  worn  according 
to  the  whim  of  its  fair  owner,  inclining  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  center  of  the  head.  A  large 
veil  is  thrown  over  it,  which  hangs  loosely 
over  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  left  eye 
being  alone  allowed  to  appear.  An  influ- 
ential sheikh  prohibited  it  in  his  own 
family,  but  the  example  was  not  followed. 
Recently,  a  more  powerful  authority  has 
pronounced  against  the  tantonr.  As  a 
Maronite  lady  was  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment from  a  bishop,  she  unfortunately 
fave  her  head  a  sudden  toss^  by  which 
er  tantour  came  in  contact  with  the  cup, 
and  spilt  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
The  priests  have  denounced  its  use  in 
consequence ;  and  this  old  and  inconve- 
nient lashion  will  soon  have  disappeared, 
with  the  patches  and  hoops  and  more 
modern  absurdities  of  another  land.  But 
the  veil,  which  is  the  "  power  ^  of  the 
woman,  her  safegard  and  defence,  must 
Btill  be  worn^  until  the  fountain  opened  in 
Jerusalem  has  exercised  a  more  extended 
influence  in  purifying  the  pointed  humani- 
ty of  the  East. 

The  emirs  are  the  princes  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  sheikhs  the  nobility.  By  the  for- 
mer we  are  reminded  most  vividly  of  our 
own  barons  in  the  middle  ages ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  eastern  chieftains  had 


no  king  to  control  them  in  their  ezao- 
tions,  or  compel  them  to  be  at  peace. 
Their  glory  is,  to  excel  in  the  hurling  of 
the  jereed,  and  to  rein  in  the  fiery  war- 
horse  ;  to  appear  on  the  medan  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  and  extend  the  domain 
of  the  family  or  the  possessions  of  the 
tribe.  The  falconer  accompanies  them 
to  the  chase ;  they  practice  magic  in  the 
l)rivacv  of  their  own  homes;  and  tbej 
are  chivalrous  in  their  respect  for  women. 
An  emir  having  noticed  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  a  peasant  girl  was  ex- 
posed when  crossing  the  river  Sufia, 
called  his  laborers,  and  never  left  the 
spot  until  he  saw,  at  the  end  of  forty- 
one  days,  the  completion  of  a  substantial 
bridge  over  the  stream.  Not  long  ago^ 
feudalism  reigned  paramount  as  the  bond 
by  which  their  clans  were  united  together. 
The  emir  was  almost  more  than  king. 
The  castle  in  which  he  kept  state  frowned 
from  some  lofty  eminence;  its  massive 
towers  rose  confusedly  in  defiance  of  all 
architectural  rule  ;  flights  of  marble  steps 
had  to  be  scaled  before  the  entrance  conrt 
could  be  reached;  the  hall  of  aadienoe 
was  vast  and  rudely  ornamental ;  arms  of 
every  foi*m  hung  from  the  wall,  or  were 
piled  in  the  corridor ;  the  sparkling  rill 
from  the  hill-side  again  rose  up  in  marble- 
fountains;  in  gardens  laid  out  at  yaat 
expense  were  porcelain  tanks,  in  whidh 
gold  fishes  flashed  in  the  bright  snnriiiney 
as  languid  eyes  were  turned  towards 
them  by  the  inmates  of  the  harem;  and 
a  proud  array  of  retainers  were  ready  at 
the  call  of  their  master  to  greet  the  com- 
ing stranger  and  show  him  all  hospitality, 
to  go  on  an  embassage  to  some  pasha  or 
sheikh,  to  collect  a  levy  by  force  of  anns^ 
or  to  mount  their  horses  for  a  foray  in 
some  enemy's  distnct.  But  the  recent 
wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  have  stripped  the  emirs  sf 
much  of  their  former  importance;  tte 
steed  no  longer  paws  the  medan;  and, 
though  the  head  of  each  ancient  iMNisek 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  may  stUi 
receive  marks  of  homage  from  the  people, 
their  influence  and  authority  are  gone* 
The  inci'case  of  European  commerce  is 
raising  up  a  new  element  of  greatnesi^ 
and  producing  its  wonted  mno^ration. 
The  castle  is  superseded  by  the  anlk  ih^ 
toiy ;  or  its  magnificent  rooms  are  oceii- 
pie^,  as  a  cool  retreat  from  the  sultriness 
of  the  plain,  by  the  &mily  of  some  eon* 
suL 
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The  Emir  Beshir  of  the  house  of  She- 
haab  was  the  last  of  these  stately  poten- 
tates.   As  we  read  his  history,  it  seems 
more  like  a  romance  of  the  past  than  a 
reality   of  the  present  age.    After  the 
death  of  the  Emir  Fahr  ed  Din,  who  was 
beheaded  at  Constantinople  in  1C35,  the 
house  of  Shehaab  gained  the  supremacy, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  resfularlv  trans- 
mitted  in  the  same  line.    The  origin  of 
the  fiimily  was  noble,  as  it  sprang /from 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Koreish,  the 
tribe   to    which    Mohammed    belonged. 
The  Emir  Beshir  was  made  governor  of 
Lebanon   in   1788,  and  was  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth    yean    Two  mules  laden 
with   the    heads    of   his    master's    ene- 
raies,  and  sent  to  the  palace,  convinced 
his  patron,  the  hated  Djezzar,  of  Acre, 
that  his  attachment  was  sincere.      His 
progress  towards  the  attainment  of  power 
was  marked  by  intrigue  and  dark  crime. 
In  1795  ten  powerful  sheikhs  were  pre- 
iented  in  his  own  palace  at  Ebteddin  with 
sherbet,  pipes  and  coffee.      They  were 
then  separated  from  the  other  chiefs  who 
were  present,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
they  were  gashed  corpses,  lying  in  their 
olood.    At  another  time,  the  tongues  of 
vhree  emirs  were  tora  out   at  a  signal 
from  his  hand,  and  their  vision  was  seared 
by  the  burning  of  the  eyebalL     When 
angry,  the  hairs  of  his  beard  stood  erect, 
like  a  lion'«  mane.     In   1821  his  |>ower 
was  more  fully  established  by  the  defeat 
and  overthrow  of  his   principal   rivals ; 
and  he  now  supposed  himself  to  be  -the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  that  was  to  exercise 
supreme  power  throughout  the  mountain 
range  for  many  generations.    The  other 
emirs,  both  Druse  and  Christian,  stood 
before  him  with  folded  arms,  until  permit- 
ted to  sit  down.    Thousands  of  persons 
Were  entertained  at  the  palace  for  days  at 
his  expense.     In  his  vaulted  stables  was 
seeommodation   for  a  thousand   horses; 
and  he  was  able  in  a  few  hours  to  sum- 
mon to   his    standard    fifteen    thousand 
armed  men.     On  the  invasion  of  Syria 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  waited  to  see  on 
which  side  victory  would  declare  itself, 
and  then  unfurled  his  banner  in  the  cause 
of  Egypt.     In  the  years  immediately  buc- 
ceediug,  Syiia  was  governed  with  an  iron 
hand,  but  it  was  tranquil ;  property  was 
protected  ;  and  no  rule,  since  the  era  of 
the  Roman,  was  ever  more  effective  in 
restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  all  classes.    The  traveller  and 


the  pilgrim  could  wend  their  way  fearlessly 
and  alone,  in  places  that  at  all  other  times 
have  been  inaccessible  without  an  armed 
escort.  But  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe 
came  to  rescue  the  Sultan  from  the  hand 
of  his  rebellious  vassals;  Syria  was  re- 
turned to  his  rule;  and  in  1840  the  Emir 
Beshir  and  his  sons  were  sent  into  exile, 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest, 
whose  imbecility  was  his  protection.  The 
old  chief  died  at  Constantinople,  leaving 
a  name  that  will  long  live  in  Lebanon,  as 
that  of  the  mightiest  prince  and  the  most 
efficient  ruler  who  has  ever  governed  in 
person  its  wild  tribes. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
town  that  Eliot  Warburton  calls  *'  beau- 
tiful Beirout,"  and  to  which  he  yields  the 
palm  over  all  the  earth,  that  the  first  Pro- 
testant missionaries  to  this  part  of  Syria 
were  located.  The  Rev.  William  Jowett, 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
1823,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Cooke,  after- 
wards D.D.,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  in  1824,  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
to  make  inquiries  relative  to  its  religious 
position  and  prospects;  but  neither  of 
these  great  societies  was  induced  to 
establish  a  mission  within  its  borders. 
For  the  American  Board  of  Missions  was 
reserved  the  honor  of  forming  the  first 
Protestant  Church  among  the  natives  of 
the  hallowed  region  in  which  the  Patri- 
archs wandered,  the  Psalmist  sang  his 
glorious  hymns,  the  Prophets  proclaimed 
the  will  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  endured 
the  agony  of  the  cross  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  The  youngest  of  the  great 
nations  of  Christendom  came,  from  the 
West,  to  infuse  freshness  and  vitality  into 
the  oldest  of  the  churches  in  the  East. 
The  Rev.  William  Goodell  and  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Bird  arrived  at  Beirout  in  1823. 
They,  and  the  colleagues  who  afterwards 
joined  them,  had  to  labor  amid  many  dis- 
couragements ;  but  they  were  faithful  to 
their  high  trust,  and  God  honored  their 
faith  and  patience.  The  martyrdom  of 
Asaad  Shidiak,  who  ^ied  after  treatment 
that  must  have  wearied  his  very  persecu- 
tors by  its  length  and  severity,  was  at 
once  a  trial  and  a  triumph.  After  seven 
years  of  hard  toil,  only  seven  persons  had 
been  admitted  to  communion ;  and,  though 
many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
distributed,  from  Aleppo  to  Gaza,  "  not 
a  single  soul  had,  to  their  knowledge, 
been  by  this  means  bronght  to  a  sense  of 
sin,  and  converted  to  God."    But  in  1836, 
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when  under  the  rule  of  'Egypt,  a  more 
cheering  prospect  was  presented.  "Al- 
most every  change,"  says  the  committee, 
"  opens  the  door  still  wider  for  missionary 
work.  Lebanon  is  completely  open.  Mis- 
sionaries can  go  where  they  please.  The 
Druse  population,  in  particular,  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  the  truth.  They 
are  frequently  seen  at  the  chapel  of  the 
mission."  Three  years  ajflerwards  several 
Papal  priests  were  impressed  by  the  truth, 
ana  there  was  an  excitement  among  the 
Druses  of  great  extent  and  interest.  In 
1854  there  were  twenty  mission  schools  on 
Lebanon,  with  five  himdred  children ;  and 
a  seminary  with  forty-two  students  of  both 
sexes,  in  which  the  religious  character 
was  an  object  of  special  attention.  Four 
years  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  southern 
side  of  Lebanon  was  regularly  divided 
into  parishes,  and  placed  under  the  spirit- 
ual oversii'ht  of  men  in  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries  had  confidence.  "  Among  the 
villages  of  these  noble  mountains,"  they 
tell  us,  "the  Gospel  is  spreading  with 
more  rapidity  than  in  any  other  part  of 
this  land.  The  pure  word  of  God  faith- 
fully preached,  sound  Christian  instruc- 
tion imi)arted  in  the  schools,  and  the  con- 
stant example  of  sterling  integrity,  piety, 
and  zeal,  in  the  acts,  conversations,  and 
labors  of  the  mission  families,  have  pro- 
duced wondrous  effects  on  a  large  section 
of  the  community.  The  Spirit  of  God 
has  been  poured  out,  too,  m  answer  to 
earnest  prayer,  so  that,  while  thousands 
have  been  awakened  and  enlightened,  not 
a  few  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of  a  gen- 
eral conversion."  The  enmity  of  the 
priests  was  still  active  in  its  opposition  to 
the  truth,  but  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  asked,  and  in  some  instances 
granted.  A  missionary,  on  going  to  Ara- 
mon,  where  attempts  had  been  made  to 
destroy  the  infant  church,  was  accom- 
panied by  two  ofiicial  agents,  who  told 
the  people  that  there  was  to  be  perfect 
religious  liberty  for  all,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
this  year,  next  year,  and  for  all  time. 
This  they  declared  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Sultan,  and  then  ordered  some  one  to  go 
to  the  house-top,  and  proclaim  aloud, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mohammedans, 
that  it  was  time  for  prayers,  and  that  all 
who  wished  to  come  might  come.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  cheering  promise, 
there  were  muiterings,  near  and  in  the 
distance,  which  told  the  missionaries  a 
more  faVal  storm  was  about  to  burst  U2)on 


the  mountains  than  could  be  raised  by 
the  power  of  either  patriarch  or  pope. 

The  feud  between  tlie  Maronite  and  tho 
Druse  is  as  old  as  their  proximity  upon 
Lebanon,  and  has  been  as  constant  in  its 
outbreaks  as  the  return  of  the  winter's 
snow  upon  the  heights  of  Hermon.  Wars, 
leading  to  reprisals,  have  been  began 
from  the  most  trivial  causes.  lu  1841  a 
quarrel  arose  between  the  two  races  in 
consequence  of  a  Christian  having  shot 
some  game  in  the  preserve  of  the  Druso 
governor  of  Deir-el-Kamar.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  Druse  fired  at  a  Christian  in 
the  street  of  the  same  town.  TIio  entire 
population  then  flew  to  arms,  and  thoro 
was  a  general  war.  Li  writing  to  Lord 
Palmerston  Colonel  Rose  says:  "Tlic  ori- 
of  the  conflict  was  a  partride ;  but 
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the  real*  although  remote  c^use  may  bo 
traced  to  the  inveterate  dislike  which  has 
existed  between  Druse  and  Christian  for 
centuries,  which  has  been  handed  fi'om 
lather  to  son,  and  which  it  has  so  often 
suited  the  policy  of  their  rulers  to  foster 
rather  than  to  check."  Tliough  peace 
was  restored  through  the  intervention  of 
the  British  Consul -General,  the  gric^vances 
which  had  caused  it  still  existed.  In  184<t 
a  simultaneous  effort  was  made  to  drive 
the  Druse  from  Lebanon.  The  patriarch 
proclaimed  tho  rising  to  be  a  holy  war; 
it  was  carried  on  with  the  usual  reckless- 
ness, and  scores  of  villages,  on  both  sides, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  Maron- 
ites  had  no  leader  of  the  genius  required 
for  so  extensive  a  movement,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained  in  the  end  were  of 
little  importance.  They  had  a  bold  and 
and  determined  enemy  with  whom  to 
contend,  and  of  whose  strength  of  reso- 
lution the  most  striking  instances  are 
constantly  presented.  At  the  battle  of 
IMuzzi,  near  Damascus,  a  sheikh  had 
grasped  his  sword  so  long  and  finnlj, 
that  he  was  imable  to  withdraw  his  hand 
w^hen  the  strife  had  ceased,  and  it  was  not 
until  it  had  been  repeatedly  plunged  in 
cold  water  that  the  contraction  was  rekix- 
ed.  When  the  conscription  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  the  Houran,  three  hundred 
cavalry  were  sent  to  the  principal  villaoe 
to  enforce  it.  The  unsuspectmg  Turks 
were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
hospitably  entered ;  but  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  the  villager  arose,  and  cut  off 
the  head  of  every  one  of  the  detachment 
except  the  aga. 
When  these  are  the  elements  before  ii% 
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two  nations  in  mutual  antagonism  of  the 
bitterest  character ;  the  hatred  they  bear 
lo  each  other  the  growth  of  centuries ;  a 
difference  in  their  religion  as  well  as  in 
their  race ;  the  memory  of  a  thousand  col- 
lisions that  have  taken  place  in  by-gone 
(lays  constantly  burning  in  their  minds ; 
the  revenge   of  blood  cherished  as  the 
most  sacred  of  all  duties ;  the  hostile  races 
Ihing  together  in  the  same  village,  their 
fields  and  vineyards  side  by  side  in  the 
same  glen ;  and  no  supreme  authority  with 
sufficient  power  to  restrain  their  violence, 
or  hind  them  over  to  the  keeping  of  the 
pe^ce;  we  w^onder  not  at  the  recent  out- 
break, or  at  the  atrocities  with  which  it 
has  been  attended.    We  do  not  ask  who 
was  the  aggressor.     As  well  might  we  try 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  the  nitre  or  the 
sulphur  that  first  ignited  in  the  shot  that 
was  fired  at  the   commencement  of  the 
war. 

Early  in  May  of  the  present  year  it  was 
observed  that  the  mountaineers  of  Leba- 
non were  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness  and 
agitation,  and  that  large  bodies  of  armed 
men  were  assembling  on  different  points, 
as  if  preparing  for  some  great  conflict. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  there 
was  a  marked  increase  of  restlessness  and 
insecurity  ;  and  assassinations  and  repri- 
sals were  almost  of  daily  occurrence  be- 
tween the  Druses  and  the  Christians. 

The  information  we  have  received  is 
too  scanty,  and  the  war  too  recent,  to 
allow  of  our  forming  a  proper  estimate  of 
its  consequences,  or  presenting  a  connect- 
ed narrative  of  its  progress  and  events ; 
Dut  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  the  numerous  letters 
from  that  ill-fated  country  is  attested  by 
the  concurrence  of  their  testimony  and 
the  uniformity  of  their  details.     And  as  it 
can  not  but  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  have  been  en- 
dured, we  shall  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
each  place,  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  its 
Oioumful  story. 

On  the  west  of  Sidon,  in  a  ravine  open- 
ing into  tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  the 
loidst  of  rich  gardens,  shaded  by  noble 
trees,  stands  the  village  of  Jennin.     A  few 

rms  add  further  interest  to  the  scene, 
once  belonged  to  the  Levites  of  the 
children  of  Gershon.  (Joshua  21  :  29.) 
The  inhabitants,  about  two  thousand  in 
number,  are  nearly  all  Moslems,  rude  and 
lawless.    After  travelling  from  this  place 


to  Deir  el  Kamar,  Smith  says :  "  This  has 
been  a  day  of  days,  and  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  have  been  better  pleased  with  the 
country  or  the  inhabitants.    We  passed  a 
continued  series  of  villages,  embosomed 
in  the  hills,  which  presented  the  finest 
cnltivation  to  the  top,  and  enriching  the 
land  with  wine,  silk,  and  olive.     The  cli- 
mate is  lovely.    The  people  are  healthy. 
I  have  never  been  more  gratified  than  to- 
day."   In  the  midst  of  the  scene  thus 
pleasantly  pictured,  one  of  the  earliest 
slaughters  of  the  present  war  took  place. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  May  a  party  of  Chris- 
tians on  their  way  to  Jennin  were  attack- 
ed by  their  enemies,  and   several  were 
killed,  including  a  Maronite  priest.    This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.     The 
Druses  began  to  sing  their  war-songs,  and 
the  Maronite  patriarch  suspended  all  re- 
ligious services,  enjoining  all  Christians, 
in  the  name  of  their  religion,  to  repair  to 
the  standard  of  the  faith ;  and  all  able  to 
bear  arms  who  refused  to  obey  the  call 
were  threatened  with  his  displeasure.   The 
Christians  of  Jennin,  and  of  the  districts 
around  it,  received  repeated  assurances, 
both  verbal  and  in  writing,  from  the  Druse 
chiefs,  that  they  should  be   protected ; 
but  they  were  soon  afterwards  attacked, 
several  villages  were  burnt,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods 
and  caves.     In  other  places  similar  out- 
rages were  committed  ;  and  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  the  month,  upwards  of  thirty  vil- 
lages were  seen  fi*om  Beirout  to  be  burn- 
ing on  Lebanon. 

Hitherto  the  outrages  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  villages,  the  convents, 
and  parties  found  in  the  open  country 
trying  to  escape  from  the  place  of  danger ; 
but  on  the  first  of  June  a  series  of  attacks 
was  commenced  on  the  strongest  and 
most  flourishing  of  the  Chnstian  towns. 
The  Maronites  were  no  longer  alone  in 
their  peril ;  the  Christians  of  every  Church 
were  attacked  indiscriminately,  and  the 
Moslem  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Druse.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours'  ride  from  Beirout  is  the  town  of 
Deir-el-Kamar,  the  capital  of  Lebanon, 
said  to  have  contained  about  eight  thou- 
sand souls,  nearly  all  Christians.  They 
were  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs,  which  rivalled  those  of 
Damascus,  and  prosperity  followed  their 
industry  and  thrift.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  a  deep  ravine,  its  slopes  covered  with 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry,  was 
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Ebteddin,  the  residence  of  the  Emir 
Beshir,  and  the  most  imposing  of  the 
baronial  castles  of  Lebanon.  A  Protestant 
mission  was  established  here  about  live 
years  ago.  There  were  seven  schools  in 
the  district,  attended  by  more  than  two 
hundred  pupils.  The  noise  of  the  thou- 
sand rills  by  which  the  cultivated  terraces 
are  watered,  mingled  with  the  hymn  of 
pr^se  from  the  lips  of  the  children.  At 
first  stones  and  execrations  were  the 
greeting  received  by  the  missionary,  the 
Rev.  W.  Bird.  But  brighter  days  had 
come,  and  the  anathema  of  the  clergy  was 
set  at  nought.  The  news  of  the  insurreo- 
tion  was  here  received  with  regret.  The 
inhabitants  were  reluctant  to  join  in  the 
warfiire,  and  thereby  endanger  their  hard- 
earned  success.  A  promise  was  given 
them  that  the  road  to  Beirout  should  be 
kept  open  if  they  would  remain  quiet. 
But  thev  were  vain  words  The  town 
was  entered  on  the  first  of  June,  and  qji 
the  next  day  was  plundered ;  more  than 
two  hundred  houses  were  burnt,  and 
many  murders  were  committed.  The 
Emir  Beshir  el  Kassim,  ex-governor  of 
Lebanon,  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and 
quite  blind,  had  been  killed  a  few  days 
previously.  About  three  liundred  men 
fled  towards  Sidon,  but  they  were  put  to 
death  within  sight  of  the  place,  after  they 
had  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
The  rest  of  the  fugitives  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  any  one  spot.  The  Druses 
butchered  them  at  the  very  gate  of  the 
city,  like  sheep ;  the  officers  of  uie  Turkish 
garrison  making  no  effort  to  stay  the 
daughter,  and  the  soldiers  and  Moslem 
citizens  assisting  to  render  it  still  more 
extensive.  Without  the  city  the  sword 
was  every  where  drawn ;  and  within  were 
agitation  and  terror. 

The  city  of  Tyre  owed  its  preservation 
to  the  tact  and  prowess  of  an  Englishman, 
John  Harvey,  Esq.,  who  was  not  ihr  dis- 
tant in  liis  yacht,  the  "  Claymore."  When 
an  appeal  was  made  to  him  for  his  protec- 
tion, he  brought  his  vessel  close  to  the 
town,  and  anchored  her  so  as  to  protect 
the  gate,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able 
to  rake  with  his  guns  any  party  advancing 
to  the  attack.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained, with  his  ready  crew  armed  for 
action  at  any  moment,  until  the  danger 
had  passed  away. 

The  pride  of  the  Christians  of  Lebanon 
was  Zahala,  in  the  valley  of  El-Bekaa,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  to  Baalbec,  with  its 


noble  columns  and  masses  of  ruin.  It  was 
built  in  a  glen,  round  the  steep  sides  of 
which  the  liouses  rose  in  terraces,  white- 
wasluid,  and  looking  gay  as  only  an  east- 
ern city  can  look.  A  river  runs  throngh 
the  town,  with  tali  poplars  on  its  banks. 
Its  inhabitants  vrere  ten  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  its  merchants  had  become  rich 
from  their  staple  of  wool.  They  some- 
times went  as  far  as  Erzeroom,  to  pur- 
chase large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  brought 
them  great  gain.  It  was  the  chief  station 
of  the  French  Lazarists,  and  had  a  hand- 
some cathedral.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  a 
memorial  was  sent  by  the  principal  eccle- 
siastics of  the  place  to  the  consuls-general 
at  Beirout,  in  which  they  say :  "Should 
Zahala  be  destroyed,  there  will  remain  no 
name  for  the  Christians  in  this  country. 
The  enemy  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy 
it  for  that  purpose,  as  its  inhabitants  are 
all  Christians."  It  was  pleasant  to  the 
Syrian  traveller,  aflter  having  long  heard 
nothing  but  the  muezzin  cry,  to  listen  to 
the  silver  tinkling  of  the  bells  of  the 
churches,  which  were  rung  out  without 
fear.  But  the  men  of  Zahala  were 
amongst  the  most  bigoted  Christians  npon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Tlie  Jesuits  had 
here  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  their 
principles  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
were  virtually  the  rulers  of  the  city. 
Though  in  the  dominions  of  the  Saltan, 
no  Mussulman  was  permitted  to  ride  on 
horseback  within  its  precincts.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Covenanting 
Church  of  America  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  locality,  but  the  Catholicl>ishop 
determined  to  drive  their  agent  away,  ana 
at  last  succeeded.  Tlie  sheikhs  were  pnr- 
suaded  to  assemble,  and  convey  the  mis- 
sionary, his  wife,  in^nt  child,  goods,  and 
chattels,  out  of  the  town,  and  leave  them, 
unprotected,  in  the  open  plain.  Ecdcai- 
astics  of  the  Eastern  Churches  were  treat- 
ed with  the  same  severity. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  Druse  vO- 
lages  at  the  White  Back  Mountain,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  by  a  dotadi- 
ment  from  Zahala;  various  skirmidiea 
took  place,  but  the  Christians  were  final- 
ly driven  back  to  their  own  yineyarda. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  an  action  was 
fought  outside  the  walls,  which  lasted 
several  hours,  but  was  not  decisive  in  its 
results.  The  place  at  this  time  contained 
seven  thousand  fighting  men,  and  abon- 
dance  of  stores  and  ammunition.  Bat  on 
the  eighteenth  it  was  captured,  and  the 
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inhabitants,  on  evacuating  it,  took  with 
them  only  their  women  and  children.  It 
was  then  burnt  down.  The  Turkish 
troops  were  among  the  foremost  in  the 
pillage  and  riot. 

Of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Et- 
Teim,  Hasbeiya  is  the  capital.    It  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  southern  slopes  of  Her- 
mon,  a  few  miles  north  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  Dan,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Holy 
Land.    It  was  within  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  masses,  here  rising  in  indescri- 
bable majesty,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of 
the  Church  founded  on  the  rock,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail — 
words  that  can  not  be  read  in  the  retiie- 
raeat  of  the  closet  without  a  sense  of  their 
grandeur,  but  which  must  have  been  most 
solemnly  impressive,  and  most  powei*fully 
significant,  when  heard  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sublime  associations  of  this 
locality.     We  wonder  that   amidst  the 
darkness  of  former  ages  no  church  arose 
upon  the  spot,  to  claim  the  literal  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise.     The  town  has  long 
been  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Shehaab. 
The  Crusaders  sought  to  expel  them  from 
it,  but  without  success.     Its  population 
was  estimated  at  five  thousand,  of  whom 
about  four  thousand  were  Christians,  and 
the  other  thousand  Druses,  with  a  few 
Moslems  and  Jews.     In  1844,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Christian  inhab- 
itants  declared   themselves   Protestants. 
The  place  was  visited  by  the  missionaries 
from  Beirout,  and  Mr.  Smith  thus  writes : 
"  How  strange  and  exciting  our  circum- 
stances!     It  seemed    almost    a   dream. 
Here  we  were,  in  this  wild  corner  of  Syria, 
always  peculiarly  lawless,  and  now  entirely 
without  a  government.     Before  us  was  a 
considerable  congregation,  brought  up  in 
•  the  gross  and  deeply-seated  superstitions 
of  the  Greek  Church,  but  now  abandoning, 
and  with  a  suddenness  almost  miraculoiis, 
all  their  fasts  and  feasts,  their  image  and 
8^t  worship,  and  worshiping  God  with 
p8,  after  the  simple  forms  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  yet  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  molest 
^8,  and  we  went  through  pur  worship 
with  as  much  quiet  and  security  as  if  we 
^ad  been  in  the  heart  of  New-England." 
The  Protestants  entered  into  a  covenant 
^Dgagement  to  be  faithftil  to  each  other 
^Dd  to  the  truth,  which  was  signed  by 
about  seventy  names,  each  person  stand- 
^"g  by  the  table,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
^0  Bible   as  it  was  read  to  him.    The 


priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which 
they  had  principally  belonged,  commenced 
a  cruel  persecution.  They  were  defended 
by  Mr.  Wood,  the  British  consul ;  but  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  were  defeated  by 
the  interference  of  the  Russian  consul- 
general.  The  emir  was  threatened  with 
expulsion  from  office,  if  he  dared  to  pro- 
tect the  Protestants  from  the  outrages  of 
the  Greeks.  The  men  who  had  sought 
instruction  from  the  missionaries,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
leavmg  their  wives  and  children  behind 
them ;  and  the  Greeks  threatened  that 
"they  would  annihilate  and  destroy  ^he 
seceders,  if  they  reUu'ued  as  Protestants." 
The  British  consuls  at  Beirout  and  Da- 
mascus were  reproved  from  home  for  the 
part  they  had  taken ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
in  one  of  the  most  singular  dispatches  of 
modern  times,  cautioned  all  British  agents 
"  carefully  to  abstain  from  any  act  which 
might  be  construed  into  giving  support 
or  countenance  to  conversions  from  the 
Greek  Church."  The  persecution  con- 
tinued some  time,  without  producing  any 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protes- 
tants ;  but  at  last  the  governor,  who  had 
failed  to  secure  submission  by  persuasion 
and  threats,  marched  them,  under  a  guard 
of  armed  men,  into  the  Greek  church,  and 
there  forced  them  to  conform.  The  good 
work  was,  however,  not  thus  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  although,  from  the  distractions 
of  the  country,  it  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties.  At  a  communion,  in 
1853,  the  Protestants  came  fully  armed, 
and  piled  their  guns,  and  hung  up  their 
swords,  in  the  court  of  the  chapel,  remind- 
ing the  missionaries  of  scenes  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  planting  of  the  early 
churches  among  the  savages  of  the  Ame- 
rican wilderness.  The  commotions  which 
thus  prevailed  were  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  character;  but 
schools  were  established,  and  a  native 
of  Lebanon  was  ordained  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Church.  The  light  thus  happily 
kindled  under  the  crown  of  Hermon,  had 
gradually  shed  its  rays  far  and  wide  over 
the  surrounding  district,  where  eager  lis- 
teners gathered  around  the  colporteur  and 
schoolmaster,  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
and  the  missionary  was  joyfully  welcomed 
on  his  visits.  More  recently,  the  Druses 
had  gained  the  exclusive  government  of 
the  district,  and  the  missionaries  thus 
wrote  :  "  The  atrocities  they  daily  commit, 
and  the  outrages  against  every  principle 
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of  humanity  which  they  perpetrate,  al- 
iDost  defy  description."  But  a  large 
number  of  the  Maronites  had  become 
rooriilar  attendants  on  the  preaching  of  the 
v.'orii. 

The  town  of  Ilasbeiya  stood  nearly  at 
tiie  head  of  a  ravine,  shut  in  by  hills,  and 
surrounded  bv  luxuriant  vefjctation.  Not 
far  from  it  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Druse  sancturies,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  ridi^e.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1838,  and  its 
sacred  books,  contained  in  several  chests, 
were  afterwards  scattered  in  various  di- 
rections. As  the  Christians  supposed 
they  would  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Turkish  garrison,  they  flocked  hither 
from  the  surrounding  villages.  When 
attacked  by  the  Druses,  they  defended 
tliemselves  successfully  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  they  were  persuaded  by  Os- 
man  Bey  to  enter  the  castle.  Upwards  of 
a  thousand  men,  and  double  that  number 
of  women  and  children,  were  shut  up 
within  its  walls,  where  they  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger  and  thirst.  The  pro- 
nr'se  was  given  them,  that  if  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  not  a  hair  of  their 
heads  should  be  touched ;  but  the  arms, 
on  being  given  up,  were  sent  to  Damas- 
cus, under  a  small  escort,  which  was  soon 
attacked,  and  they  were  taken  by  the 
Druses.  The  distress  in  the  castle  was 
great.  The  yoimger  children  were  dying 
for  want  of  food,  and  the  enemy  was 
gathering  around  in  greater  numbers. 
The  family  of  the  governor  was  sent 
away  from  the  apartments  they  had  occu- 
j)ied ;  after  which  all  the  men  were  called 
into  the  lower  court.  The  doom  that 
awaited  them  was  now  evident.  Among 
them  were  a  number  of  Protestants,  one 
of  whom,  Shahhi  Barakat,  "  venerated 
for  his  piety  by  all  the  mountaineers," 
liad  fought  by  the  side  of  his  son,  Man- 
sour.  This  young  man  had,  single-hand- 
ed, cut  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Druses,  seized  their  colors,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  man  who  bore  them,  and  re- 
turned unhurt  to  the  midst  of  the  Chris- 
tians, waving  aloft  his  trophy.  The  head 
of  Mansour  was  demanded,  but  his  father, 
with  others,  was  offered  an  asylum  at  the 
house  of  Xaifa,  sister  of  the  Druse  General. 
The  old  warrior  would  not  part  from  his 
son  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  peril  of  their 
j)08ition,  he  addressed  the  great  company 
around  him,  telling  them  that  they  had 
HO  help  but  in  God,  and  calling  upon  them 


to  commend  their  souls  to  Christ.  Tlie 
gates  were  thrown  open  by  the  soldiers, 
when  the  Druses  entered,  and  began 
to  fire  upon  the  crowd  indiscriminately. 
But  the  word  was  given  to  spare  the  wo- 
men, and  all  children  under  ten  years  of 
age.  The  hatchet  and  the  sword  were 
now  used  as  the  histruments  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  from  morning  till  night  the 
slaughter  continued.  Barakat,  after  seeing 
his  son  cut  to  pieces,  fell  on  his  knees  in 
prayer,  and  thus  calmly  met  his  own 
death.  Not  a  month  before,  the  mission- 
ary had,  with  his  family,  been  a  welcome 
guest  at  his  house,  and  his  soul  then 
seemed  athirst  for  the  truth  of  God.  A 
few  of  the  intended  victims,  and  among 
them  the  chief  of  the  Protestants,,  were 
protected  by  the  bodies  above  them,  and 
in  the  night  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape,  their  garments  being  sato- 
rated  with  blood.  "  Our  houses,"  said 
these  fugitives,  "  are  ashes,  and  our  dead 
are  in  heaps." 

As  Hasbeiya  is  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
])art  of  the  valley  of  Et-Teim,  so  is  Rasb- 
eiya  the  capital  of  its  upper  division,  and 
equally  commanding  ana  beautiful  in  its 
Mtuation.  At  the  sunnnit  of  the  hill,  on 
which  it  stands,  is  another  old  castle  of 
the  Shehaabs.  It  had  some  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Here,  also,  the  Christ- 
ians were  induced  to  give  up  their  arms, 
after  which  they  were  slaughtered.  The 
houses  were  set  fire  to  by  night,  and  the 
whole  families  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Druses,  who  had 
now  become  demons  in  their  thirst  for 
blood,  was  again  directed  against  Deir-el- 
Kamar.  Taught  by  their  former  suflTer- 
ings,  the  inhabitants  carefully  avoided 
giving  any  occasion  for  any  further  strife. 
Their  safety  was  guaranteed  in  stronff 
terms  by  Kurshid  Pasha,  who  commended 
them  for  their  prudenct*.  But  on  the 
19th  of  June,  a  body  of  Druses  entered 
the  town,  unopposed,  pretending  that 
they  had  been  sent  as  an  escort ;  at  noon 
they  began  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  Christ- 
ians, and  then  pillaged  their  honsea, 
shops  and  stores.  The  afli'ighted  inhabi- 
tants rushed  to  the  serai,  and  about  two 
hundred  took  refuge  in  the  military  hax«- 
racks  of  Ebteddin.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
Druses  ]>roceeded  to  the  massacre  of  the 
men  and  boys.  All  who  had  taken  shelr 
ter  in  the  serai  were  butchered ;  so  that 
^^  the  blood  in  the  court  was  about  a  fiK>t 
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deep."    Tlie  Druses  then  proceeded  to  tlio 
barracks,  and  put  to  death  all  whom  ihey 
found  there.     The  firing  and  slaughter 
continued  the  whole  dav,  and  throu^jhout 
the  night,  and  until  sunrise  on  the  third 
morning,  when  orders  were  given  to  the 
Druses  to  leave  the  citv.    The  house  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Bird  was  the  only  one  which 
escaped  destruction.     The  tortures  that 
were  inflicted,  the  blasphemies  that  were 
uttered,  and  the  horrid  deeds  that  were 
openly  done,  form  a  picture  of  cruelty 
and  vilencss  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  age 
or  place.    Nor  in  writing  thus  do  we  forget 
Ciwnpore,  though  a  visitor  to  that  foul 
spot  said  the  sight  made  him  feel  as  if  his 
heart  was  stone  and  his  brain  fire.     The 
women  and  young  children  were  permit- 
ted to  escape  to  the  plain,  where  they 
congregated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Damoor,  north  of  Sidon,  in  a  state  of 
nttei    destitution.     Her    Majesty's    war- 
steamers,  Mohawk  and  Gannct,  were  sent 
down  to  bring  them  away ;  and  the  flag 
of  England  fluttered  proudly  in  the  breeze 
as  the  sailors  took  on  board,  though  with 
some  diflicultv,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  safely  convey- 
ed to  Beirout.     They  hailed  their  deliver- 
ers with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
some  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from 
throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape. 

We  might  stand  upon  the  lofty  summits 
of  Snnnin  or  Esh-Sheikh,  and,  as  we  saw 
the  flames  of  burnins:  villages  in  all  direc- 
tions,  recite  a  tale  of  woe  concerning 
each;  but  the  repetition  would  be  weari- 
some— one  uniform  story  of  misery  and 
massacre.  Yet  Damascus  the  proud  and 
peerless,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  the 
pearl  of  the  EiLst,  whence  came  Naaman, 
with  his  present  of  "  ten  talents  of  silver, 
and  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment,"  and  near  which 
Saal,the  persecutor,  was  arrested  in  his 
career  of  enmity  against  Christ — is  too 
important  a  place,  and  too  instructive  in 
Its  own  ancient  story  and  more  recent 
circumstances,  to  be  passed  by  without 
at  least  some  notice  of  its  calamities  since 
I'jc  rising  of  the  Druse.  Its  annals  are 
^oll  of  interest,  but  it  has  a  sad  account 
^0  give  of  the  haughtiness  of  its  people, 
^nd  the  cruelty  of  its  rulers.  Its  princi- 
pal bazaar  has  been  literally  paved  with 
liuman  heads  ;  and  the  spot  where  Abana 
and  Pharpar  lose  themselves  amidst  the 
sands  of  the  deseit  must  be  more  infested 


with  ghouls  than  almost  any  other  place 
on  earth,  from  the  myriads  that  have  been 
slain  upon  their  banks,  and  the  number 
of  the  sack-sewn  corpses,  victims  of  jeal- 
ousy or  sin,  they  have  rolled  away  from 
the  scene  of  crime.  Its  inhabitants,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in  number, 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  fanaticism. 
They  clothe  nearly  the  whole  of  Syria,  as 
well  as  supply  other  lands,  with  some  of 
the  richest  products  of  the  loom;  and 
thousands  of  pilgrims  congregate  here 
annually,  and  spend  many  months  and 
much  money  amid  the  luxuries  of* the 
city,  previously  to  their  journey  to  Mecca. 
The  Christians  have  been  estimated  at 
twenty-five  thousand. 

Nowhere  was  the  news  of  the  outbreak 
heard  with  more  gloomy  forebodings,  or 
with  greater  reason  for  alarm,  th.-in  in  Da- 
mascus ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
worst  fears  of  the  Christians  were  jus- 
tified. On  the  10th  of  July,  men  were 
seen  to  rush  madly  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  crying  out  for  the  plun- 
der and  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians. 
With  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind  from 
the  desert,  multitudes  gathered  together, 
uttering  threats  of  vengeance  and  words 
of  blasphemy.  A  moment  afterwards, 
and  shrieks  were  heard  from  the  quarter 
of  the  city  in  which  the  Christians  lived  ; 
and  a  stream  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren was  seen  to  pour  out  thence,  with 
yells  and  loud  imprecations,  carrying  in 
their  hands  and  on  their  heads  rich  cas- 
kets, chests  of  goodly  apparrel,  and  costly 
articles  of  furniture,  or  driving  before 
them  in  furious  haste  goats  and  cattle. 
The  Arab  from  his  tent,  and  the  Gipsy 
from  his  lair,  had  heard  the  plunder-cry  ; 
and  camels,  horses,  and  mules  conveyed 
to  the  encampment  articles,  the  use  and 
value  of  which  were  alike  unknown.  A 
lurid  blaze  in  the  sky  revealed  to  the 
breathless  watchers  in  tlie  distance  that 
many  a  dwelling  and  storehouse  would 
soon  be  utterly  destroyed.  At  first  the 
taking  of  life  was  rare,  but  afterwards 
the  uplifting  of  the  red  hand  ceased  not 
until  victim  after  victim  had  been  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  the  prophet  of 
blood.  Swords,  daggers,  and  axes  flashed 
amidst  the  gleam,  or  a  more  speedy  death 
was  dealt  bv  firearms.  It  was  the  resolu- 
tion  of  the  rioters  that  not  a  house  should 
be  spared,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  Quarter  should  be  levelled  with 
the  grouna.    Women,  married  and  mi 
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married,  were  di-iven  into  the  streets,  and 
were  seen  to  cry  for  assistance,  with  heads 
uncovered  and  feet  naked,  appealing  to 
the  murderers  for  mercy.  Many  were 
sold  as  slaves  for  a  few  piastres,  or  taken 
away  to  the  desert.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  fanatics,  who  shouted  con- 
tinually, "Death  to  the  Christians!  Let 
us  slauffhter  the  Christians !  Let  not  one 
remain !"  Every  church  and  convent 
was  ])lundered,  and  afterwards  burnt. 
The  silver  plate,  jewelery,  and  gold  coin 
taken  from  these  sancturies,  "  were  not 
allo\red  to  be  plundered  by  the  rabble, 
but  were  removed  by  soldiers."  These 
are  the  words  of  the  British  Consul,  Mr. 
I>rant.  The  consulates  of  France,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  were  all  bunit.  Those  of 
England  and  Prussia  spared,  from  not  be- 
ing situated  in  the  Christian  quarter ;  and 
they  became  an  asylum  for  as  many  as 
were  able  to  reach  them.  Others  were 
saved  in  greater  numbers  in  the  house  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  and  in  the  citadel ;  but  the 
governor,  Ahmed  Pasha,  was  an  unmoved 
witness  of  the  devastation,  or  an  accom- 
plice in  the  lawless  deeds  of  the  plunder- 
in  ij  rabble. 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  this 
outbreak  was  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Graham,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland.  He  resided  near  the  British 
consulate,  to  which  he  was  directing  his 
steps,  after  being  driven  from  a  house  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  mur- 
derer, who  was  known,  openly  avowed 
his  Clime ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  for 
committing  it  was,  that  he  mistook  him 
for  a  consul  In  his  last  letter  home,  Mr. 
Graham  says :  "  It  may  require  a  Euro- 
pean war  to  wind  up  matters  ;  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  the  Christian 
population  will  be  .  soon  totally  ruined. 
Let  us  pi-ay  that  all  that  has  fallen  out 
may  be  overruled  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel,  and  amid  such  scenes  of 
anarchy  we  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  that 
the  Lord  reigneth." 

It  is  not  possible  to  number  the  victims 
slain,  or  estimate  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed.  "The  conflagration  extend- 
ed," says  one  account,  "  from  Brumana, 
the  ca]>ital  of  the  Christians,  southward 
to  Sidon  ;  eastward  to  Ilasbeiya  and  Da- 
mascus ;  and  northward  to  Baalbec,  over 
ail  area  of  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles  ;  and  consumed  nearly  two  hundred 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  Christ- 


ian sects."  One  of  the  latest  letters 
from  Syria  states  the  amount  of  loss  at 
"  six  thousand  men  killed,  fifteen  thousand 
widows  and  orphans,  and  seventy  thoa« 
sand  souls  houseless  and  utterly  desti- 
tute ;"  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty. There  is  one  tangible  fact  of 
great  significance,  in  the  statement  that 
at  the  end  of  July  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand persons  receiving  daily  alms  in  Bei- 
ront.  We  trust  that  the  liberality  of 
British  Christians  will  yet  flow  in  a  much 
nobler  stream  than  it  has  flowed,  for 
the  relief  of  this  severe  and  widely-ex- 
tended distress. 

The  camage  has  ceased  for  the  present^ 
but  the  principal  causes  that  produced  It 
are  still  there ;  the  bigoti^'  of  the  Moslem, 
the  hatred  of  the  Druse,  the  cupidity  of 
the  Turkish  pasha,  and  the  imbecility  of 
the  supren^e  government.  The  pride  of 
the  Eastern  Christians  is  another  cause, 
but  this  has  been  checked  for  the  present. 
There  is  cherished  in  the  heart  of  Islam  a 
hatred  towards  Christianity  of  the  dead- 
liest and  most  unrelenting  character. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  the  lower 
or  more  ignorant  classes.  Abdhallah  Pa- 
sha, one  of  the  many  tyrants  of  Aero, 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "O  God,  why 
didst  thou  create  Christians?"  Tlie 
frequent  interference  of  the  European 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sultan's  gov- 
ernment, the  presence  of  consuls  and  con- 
suls-general in  all  the  more  important 
towns,  the  formation  of  the  Protestants 
into  a  recognized  community,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Hatti-Houmayoun,  by  which 
liberty  of  religious  profession  was  granted 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestant  Missions  in  the 
principal  cities,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  Eastern  mind  in  favor  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  uie 
massacres  of  Juddah,  Nablous,  and  other 
places,  the  wars  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  revolt  of  the  Sepoys  in  India, 
— all  these  events  have  had  their  influence 
in  producing  an  unwonted  degree  of  un- 
easiness and  agitation  among  the  Mussul- 
mans of  all  countries.  The  complicity  of 
the  pashas  of  Syria  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction has  been  too  clearly  proved,  and 
proved  in  too  many  instances,  to  admit 
of  any  doubt  as  to  its  reality ;  but  witii 
them  it  was  more  from  the  thii*st  of  plun- 
der than  from  devotedness  to  their  pro- 
phet. 

"  What  is  the  best  course  for  the  lb- 
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tore?"  is    a    question   most   difficult    to 
answer.     The  agent  who  has  been  sent 
from  Constantinople  with  extraordinary 
powers,  Fuad   Pasha,  seems   wisliful   to 
assert  the  efficiency  of  the  Sultan's  rule. 
For  a  time  he  may  succeed  in  repressing 
further   outbreaks ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
ordinary  pashas,  with   almost    unlimited 
power,  are  appointed  for  a  few  months 
only,   and   have   in  this   short  period  to 
ainass  a  fortune  for  themselves  and  their 
£imilies,  then  being  followed  by  succes- 
sors equally  rapacious,  we  fear  that  the 
provinces  of  Turkey  must  continue  to  be 
the  theater  of  oppression   and   misrule. 
The  higher  offices  of  the  state  are  bought 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  successful  pur- 
chaser recompenses  himself  by  selling  all 
the  appointments  in  his  own  gift  during 
bis  retention  of  power.     The  courts  of 
biw  are  conducted  on  the  same  vicious 
priDciple.     The  oppressor  triumphs  ;  anar- 
chy reigns ;  trade  is  restricted ;  the  travel- 
ler is  unsafe ;  the  villages  are  exposed  to 
sack  and  pillage  ;  and  thousands  have  been 
massacred,  with  no   effort   to   avert  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  of  the  people. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Allied  Powere, 
France  has  sent  lier  soldiers  into  Syria. 
But  for  what  purpose  ?     They  can  not  fol- 
low the  Druse  to  his  fjistnesses  ;  they  can 
only  overawe  the  people  of  the  plain  ;  and 
an  overt  interference  in  the  punishment 
of  the  insurgents  will  be  a  violation  of 
inist.    Will  Napoleon  III.  be  at  all  the 
expense  of  tlui  armament,  without  seeking 
some  equivalent  ?     Yet,  if  this  be  demand- 
ed, the  weakness  of  "  the  dying  man  " 
will  be  made  weaker  still.     The  banner  of 
St.  Louis  waves  once  more  on  Lebanon, 
and  it  will  requiie  all  the  vigilance  and 
firmness  of  the  other  powers  to  prevent 
the  occupation  from  becoming  permanent. 
There  will  be  little  difficulty  in   finding 
excuses  for  its  continuance.     There  may 
he  insult  to  repel,  or  grievance  to  redress, 
as  well  as  indemnity  to  seek.     The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  renders  us  suspicious  of 
oar  present  ally  ;  and  there  are  many  cii*- 
cnmstances  which  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  position  he  now  occupies  in  Syria,  and 
which  render  the  state  of  current  affiiirs 
inost  favorable  to  the  interests  of  France. 
The  Jesuits  have  extended  their  influence 
80  widely  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
in  the  whole  country  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian community  is  not  divided  into  Greek 
and  Greek  Catholic,  Syrian  and  Syrian 


Catholic,  or  Annenian  and  Armenian  Ca- 
tholic. When  eastern  communities  are 
gained  over  to  Rome,  they  are  allowed 
still  to  use  the  native  language  hi  worship, 
and  other  ancient  usages  are  retained; 
money,  rank,  and  influence  are  promised  ; 
and  protection  from  the  oppressors  is  af- 
forded. The  French  consuls  make  com- 
mon cause  with  their  co-religionists,  and 
it  becomes  a  coveted  privilege  to  have 
their  support.  They  throw  their  shield 
around  the  Romanists,  as  Russia  around 
the  Greeks  ;  and  these  nations  bid  against 
each  other  in  the  purchase  of  influence  ; 
by  which  means  converts  are  sought,  not 
so  much  to  extend  religious  privilege,  as 
to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  rival 
states.  A  writer  in  the  News  of  the 
Churches  said  three  years  ago :  "Were  the 
French  to  land  troops  to-morrow,  every 
one  who  bears  the  name  of  Catholic  would 
hail  them  as  friends."  And  more  recent- 
ly, a  writer  in  the  same  periodical  gives 
ns  this  information :  "  The  strength  and 
extent  of  French  influence  in  Syria  can 
hardly  be  understood  except  by  those  who 
are  on  the  ground.  The  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Maronites  in 
Mount  Lebanon  are  of  the  same  religion 
as  the  French,  has  given  the  latter  a 
strong  foothold  among  them.  The  French 
have  three  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
Syrian  youth,  in  all  of  which  their  lan- 
guage is  taught  by  Jesuit  priests  and  nuns 
of  great  accomplishments  ;  and  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  regard  France  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  all  that  is  good.  The  Frenc?i 
language  is  of  such  great  value  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  that  persons  of  all  sects, 
even  Moslems,  send  their  children  to  the 
Jesuit  seminaries  to  be  educated.  As  yon 
travel  through  Mount  Lebanon,  you  find 
the  mofJt  lively  interest  awakened  among 
pnests  and  people  when  the  name  of 
France  is  mentioned  ;  and  as  French  and 
Papal  interests  are  generally  identical,  it 
can  be  easily  seen  how  strong  a  political 
position  the  French  already  occupy  in 
their  much-coveted  province."  The  es- 
tablishment of  schools  and  hospitals  leads 
to  the  same  results.  The  buildings  are 
imposing  in  appearance,  the  expenditure 
is  enormous,  and  the  persons  connected 
with  them,  or  receiving  assistanoe  from 
them,  are  numerous.  The  Emperor  re- 
cently transmitted  to  the  Catholic  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  and  has  signified  his 
intention  to  give  him,  as  a  royal  solatiam. 
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ten  thousand  francs  a  year.  Once  in  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  strange  project  might  enter  into  liis 
mind,  in  relation  to  tlie  government  of 
the  Church,  or  his  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement; more  especially  when  we  re- 
member the  political  position  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  continuance  in 
Rome.  Reasons  might  be  found  why  the 
mosque  of  Omar  should  be  preferred  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  might  be 
discovered  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  has 
richer  associations  than  either  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  or  the  Capitol. 

Some  arrangement  for  the  government 
of  Syria  is  necessary.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  it  be  erected  into  an  heredi- 
tary pashalic,  like  Egypt,  paying  annually 
to  the  Porto  a  stipulated  sum,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  Sidtan  as  lord  paramoimt. 
The  rule  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  proof  suffi- 
cient that  under  a  governor  with  a  strong 
will  and  a  powei-ful  force  at  his  command, 
it  may  be  kept  in  peace.  Its  central  po- 
sition, between  the  enterprise  of  the  West 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  East,  ren- 
ders it  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  will 
not  much  longer  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  a  mere  pillage  ground  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  Turkish  pashas.  The  whole 
course  of  modem  events  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  every  nation  under  heaven  is 
soon  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  government;  but  the  acquire- 
ment of  Lebanon  by  the  French  would 
place  the  Protestant  Missions  in  peril,  and 
be  attended  with  other  circumstances  of 
grave  importance.  The  prayer  of  the 
Church  must  go  up  earnestly  before  God, 
that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  may  be 
guided  aright  in  their  decisions  on  this 
great  question.  There  are  intimations 
many,  in  the  prophets,  of  the  falling,  the 


shame,  the  hewhig  down,  the  withering 
away,  the  cry,  the  mourning,  the  languish- 
ing, the  violence,  the  howl,  and  the  8poiI- 
ing  of  Lenanon ;  but  there  are  also  joyous 
predictions  which  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled, 
when  "  the  glory  of  Lcluanon  "  shall  again 
appear,  and  "  the  choice  and  best  of  Le- 
banon, all  that  drink  water,  shall  be  com- 
forted." Then  shall  be  sung  in  gladness, 
by  a  happy  and  holy  people,  an  eastern 
version  of  the  Vaudois  hymn  : 

"  For  tho  strength  of  the  hills  we  praise  Thee." 

The  statements  that  nnpear  in  the  nar- 
rative we  now  conclude,  nave  been  culled 
from  numerous  authorities  ;  but  those 
named  at  the  head  of  this  ))aper  have  been 
our  prinicipal  sources  of  information.  The 
translations  of  De  Sacy  still  present  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  accounts  we 
possess  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Drnse  re- 
lijjion.  Robinson  and  Wilson  are  authors 
to  whom  every  student  of  sacred  topo- 
graphy and  history  is  largely  indebted. 
The  vvork  of  Colonel  Churchill  is  without 
the  assistance  which  head-lim^i  and  indices 
give  to  the  reader ;  but  when  his  plan  has 
once  been  comprehended,  his  pages  are 
found  to  be  instructive  and  full  of  interest. 
Washington  Chasseaud  will  write  less 
floridly,  but  with  greater  precision,  wlicn 
he  has  had  more  experience.  The  Land 
and  the  Book^  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Thompson, 
is  a  more  ^jjenerally  useful  work  than  any 
other  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Holy 
Land.  Attractive  in  its  style ;  vivid  in  its 
illustrations  of  scriptural  scenes  and  east- 
ern manners ;  extensive  in  the  range  of 
the  subjects  which  it  treats,  and  the  ob- 
jects it  describes ;  correct  also  in  its  iiifi>r- 
mation,  as  the  result  of  long  experienoe  ; 
it  deserves,  as  it  will  receive,  a  large  cir- 
culation. 


<  ■i  > 


M.  WoTHLKT,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  has  sent  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Societies  some  B{)ecimens  of  a 
new  process  for  enlarging  photographs  taken  on  col- 
lodion, either  by  solar  or  electric  lip^ht  M.  Wothley 
states  that  he  arrives  at  these  results  by  a  series  of 
manipulations  constituting  almost  a  new  art  By 
means  of  a  heiiostat  he  directs  a  broad  pencil  of  par- 
allel rays  upon  the  negative  impression.  The  light, 
in  passing  through,  forms  a  wide  cone  of  diverging 
rays,  which  casts  the  enLii*ged  image  on  a  sheet  of 
prepared  paper.  The  impression  thus  obtained  may 
be  of  any  dimcnRions ;  Mr.  Wothley  has  produced 
some  eight  feet  by  five. 


Imperial  Jewels. — During  the  recent  Unmriil 
journey  some  of  the  finest  dmmonda  of  the  Adwb 
were  more  than  once  worn,  the  value  of  the. whole 
collection  being  20,908,266  francs.  The  linttinrMh 
tory  was  made  in  1810  by  order  of  N^Mlem  I.,  and 
another  was  taken  under  Louis  XVIIL  on  hit  nton 
from  Ghent,  to  which  place  his  Ifijesty  had  cwmd 
them  to  be  conveyed.  On  the  latter  occaskm  aft  ttii 
precious  stones,  being  removed  fttNn  the  acmuM, 
were  found  to  be  16,812  in  number,  towdgb  ISJTn 
carats,  and  to  be  of  the  value  mentknied  ahovia.  ibi 
inventory  recently  made  shows  the  munber, 
and  value  to  be  unchanged. 
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THE    LATE    DOWAGER    EMPRESS    OF    RUSSIA. 


She  was  not  old  in  the  nnraber  of  her  I 
years.     She  had  only  entered  her  sixty- 
third  summer  four  months  ago.     To  the 
aye,  and  to  ordinary  appearance,  the  late 
Empress  of  Russia  possessed  all  that  the 
most  boundless  ambition  could  desire.  She 
shared  the  throne  of  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful  of  Europeaii  monarchs.     She   was 
herself^  in  her  youth,  a  lady  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  her  husband,  then  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  afterwards  the  Cesarwitch, 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
lime  for  manly  beauty  and  soldierly  solid- 
ity of  figure.     For  a  time   the   Empress 
enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  happiness  inci- 
dent to  the  marriage  state,  and  the  union  of 
the  illustrious  couple  was  blessed  with  a 
numerous  progeny  ;  but  as  years  rolled  on 
the  health  of  the  illustrious  lady  failed, 
and  at  the  period  when  her  husband  as- 
cended the  throne  the  Empress's   health 
was  fragile,   and  her  nerves  were  com- 
pletely shattered  by  the  events  of  1826. 
That  was  a  trying  year  both  for  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress.     Nicholas  was  unex- 
pectedly called  to  a  new  sphere  and  to 
nigher  duties.     With  no  guide  but  his 
own  uncontrolled  will,  his  temper,  always 
impetuous,  now  became  headstrong,  and 
brooked  no  domestic  control.     The  Prus- 
sian princess  to  whose  beauty  and  grace 
he  paid  in  early  life  a  willing  homage,  and 
who  gave  up  in  espousing  him  her  coun- 
try and  her  creed,  now,  in   her  languid 
and  pallid  beauty,  failed  to  command  his 
affections,  and  the  monarch  sought  relax- 
ation and  distraction  beyond  his  once  hap- 
py home.     Soldier  Emperors,  in  the  force 
and  vigor  of  their  age,  with  realms  to 
command,  are  not  certainly  to  be  judged 
as  ordinary  men.   There  was  not  a  brilliant 
lieauty  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  Moscow,  of 
Kiefl^  of  Revel,  or  of  Nishni  Novgorod,who 
did  not  desire  to  attract  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma- 
jesty; nay,  more,   there  was  scarcely  a 
GeiTnan,  French,  or  Italian  beauty  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  who  would 
not  have  felt  proud  of  his  notice.    Under 


these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Nicholas,  in  the  vigor  of  health 
and  strength,  was  led  as  a  child,  and  that 
the  man  whose  frown  or  displeasure  was 
the  making  or  undoing  of  his  male  sub- 
jects, was  bound  and  led  captive  in  silken 
cords  tied  by  female  fingers.  This  was 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  unhappiness  of  his 
consort,  and  it  led  to  that  nervous  irrita- 
tion which  produced,  first  functional  de- 
rangement, and  ultimately  ended  in  loss 
of  health,  strength,  and  life.  Of  late  years, 
too,  the  Empress  had  to  suffer  from  those 
ungovernable  gusts  of  passion  to  which 
her  imperial  husband  was  subject,  and 
which  afi'ected  the  empire  as  well  as  the 
Empress.  Some  times,  from  some  hidden 
and  mysterious  cause,  some  times  without 
any  assignable  cause  whatever,  some  times 
from  private  sorrows,  and  some  times  from 
public  griefs,  the  Emperor  gave  fnll  vent 
to  his  ungoveiTiable  humor,  and  then  nei- 
ther friend  nor  favorite,  nor  minister,  nor 
consort,  dare  approach  him.  This  was  a 
fact  well  known  in  court  society ;  and  its 
influence  on  the  Empress,  as  on  any  other 
feeble  and  fragile  nature,  was  most  disas- 
trous. Her  nerves  became  completely  un- 
stnmg,  and  her  health  wholly  gave  way. 
Yet  in  the  last  illness  of  her  consort,  the 
Empress  watched  over  his  couch  with 
fond  and  unswerving  devotedness,  and 
never  left  his  side  till  his  spirit  had  fled 
froni  its  earthly  abode.  For  this  effort  be- 
yond her  strength,  the  good  and  amiable 
wife  has  paid  the  heaviest  penalty.  She 
never  recovered  elasticity  or  tone ;  and 
though  more  genial  climates  have  been 
tried,  aqd  the  faculty  in  .every  country 
have  been  consulted,  it  has  been  imavail- 
ing.  The  present  Emperor  has  been  more 
than  a  devoted  son  to  his  mother.  Every 
thing  that  could  administer  to  her  comfort 
has  l>een  sought  for  from  far  and  near, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  most 
renowned  physicians  in  every  capital  in 
Europe  have  oeen  tasked  to  the  uttermost 
to  alleviate  the  progress  of  disease  and  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  the  sick  chamber. 
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All  these  efforts  have  been  vain  and  un- 
availing. Sorrow  and  mortal  sickness 
and  poignant  and  deep-seated  affliction 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  physician's  or 
surgeon's  art.  Princes  or  empresses  are 
not  exempt  from  that  rust  of  the  soul 
which  corrodes  and  consumes,  and  wears 
away  life  imperceptibly  and  noiselessly. 


The  deceased  Empress  exercised  conai 
derable  influence  over  her  son  and  &milv 
In  her  political  opinions  she  was  cminentn 
conservative,  and  leaned  to  those  higl 
prerogative  doctrines  which  had  mon 
vogue  in  the  generation  which  in  voutl 
she  adorned  by  her  stately  grace  and  ook 
statuesque  beauty. 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 
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Mr.  Atkinson  is,  we  believe,  an  artist 
by  profession,  or  if  not  by  profession,  cer- 
tainly a  dilettante  of  superior  powers, 
who  a  couple  of  years  ago  became  favor- 
ably known  among  us  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  Oriental  and  WtsUm 
Siberia,  This  volume,  from  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  excited  a  considei'able 
sensation  at  the  time.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  published  soon  afler  the  conclusion 
of  the  Russian  war,  when  people  were 
naturally  anxious  to  have  any  authentic 
details  concerning  Russia.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
spent  some  three  or  four  years  in  travelling 
over  the  most  desert  and  uncivilized  por- 
tions of  Siberia,  Mongolia,  and  the  Kirghis 
steppes ;  that  he  had  visited  portions  of 
Central  Asia,  and  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
that  he  had  been  actually  furnished  with 
an  especial  passport  by  so  jealous  and  ex- 
clusive a  monarch  as  the  late  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  his  Imperial  Majesty  Ni- 
cholas the  First.  Whether  Mr.  Atkinson 
ever  came  into  contact  with  the  imperial 
autocrat,  whose  will  was  law,  and  against 
whose  mandate  there  was  no  appeal  in  the 
wide  extent  of  all  the  Russias,  wp  have  no 
means  of  accurately  knowing.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  bodily  come  into  contact  with 
imperialism,  and  that  the  artistic  ability, 

•  Trnvtls  in  thf  Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
AitotoTy  and  on  the  Confivee^  of  Inaia  and  China^ 
with  Adventures  atnong  the  Mountain  Kirphiif 
and  Hunting  and  J^antoral  Tribes.  By  Thomas 
WiTLAM  Atkinson,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
*^  Onciital  and  Western  SiberU.*'  London :  Uurat 
k  Bittckett.     iseo. 


or  the  personal  demeanor  of  our  country 
man,  produced  on  the  Czar  an  impresfiioE 
not  always  made  by  distinguished  abilitlei 
or  high  rank.  We  believe  the  trnth  tc 
be,  that  wliether  the  author  was  or  wai 
not  personally  known  to  the  Czar,  mix6<3 
motives  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
imperial  pertnission  to  travel  in  Siberia  8C 
unhesitatingly  granted  to  him.  The  &t(n 
asked  for  was  certainly  backed  by  the  in 
fluence  of  the  British  Charg6  d'Afbirei 
near  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  Mr.  An 
drew  Buchanan,  now  Minister  at  Madrid 
a  gentleman  who  was  personally  popnliM 
and  respected ;  and  it  may  bo  abo  sop' 
posed  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himseu! 
with  all  his  hauteur,  was  not  wholly  inaen^ 
sible  to  the  inipoilance  and  advantage  of 
having  the  most  uncivilized  and  barbarooi 
portion  of  his  dominions  described  and  il 
lusti-atcd  by  an  Englishman,  at  once  anthoi 
and  artist.  The  field  of  travel  described 
by  Mr.  Atkin^n  in  1858  was  wide  taxi 
extensive,  extending  from  Kokhan  in  thi 
west  to  the  east  of  Baikal,  and  sonth  ai 
far  as  Techin-Si.  In  carriages,  on  hone 
back,  in  boats,  and  on  sledges,  he  thee 
journeyed  over  nearly  40,000  miles  of 
ground,  occasionally  through  conntriei 
which- had  not  been  penetrated  by  Yen» 
tian  amba89ad()i*s  or  by  Jesuit  missionaries^ 
and  in  some  of  which  a  native  of  England, 
France,  or  Gei-many  had  never  before  Ml 
foot.  This  was  enough,  irrespective  of 
other  considerations,  to  stimulate  .eori- 
osity ;  but  when  the  admirable  efforts  of 
the  artist's  pencil  were  superadded  it 
those  of  the  pen,  it  is  no  nianrd  thai  • 
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Tolnme  distinguished  by  a  graphical  and 
artistically  delineated  text,  became  popu- 
lar among  the  generality  of  our  country- 
men. Descriptions  of  scenery  afler  awhile, 
as  every  reader  of  travels  is  aware,  are 
not  seldom  tiresome  from  their  uniformity, 
even  when  the  scenes  described  are  new 
and  untrodden ;  but  Mr.  Atkinson's  deli- 
neations are  often  so  interwoven  with  in- 
cident and  observation,  that  there  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  action  in  the  narrative  to 
coonteract  that  feeling  of  sameness  and 
satiety  which  aidses  from  any  detailed  ac- 
ooants  of  the  scenery  of  external  nature, 
however  novel. 

The  volume  now  before  us  professes  to 
produce  information  of  a  more  elevated 
chamcter  than  that  contained  in  OriefitcU 
and  Western  Siberia.  It  is  intended  to 
satisfy — and  in  some  respects  succeeds  in 
satisfying — the  geologist,  the  botanist, 
and  the  ethnoloorist.  These  classes  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  in  any  account  of  a 
new  country  materials  to  extend  the  circle 
of  their  favorite  studies,  or  to  corroborate 
the  theories  and  truths  on  which  they  so 
fondly  expatiate,  and  the  author  has  cer- 
tainly catered  for  them  with  persevering 
indostry.  Nor  has  Mr.  Atkinson  forgot 
the  insatiable  cravings  of  British  com- 
merce. The  merchant  and  the  speculator 
are,  as  we  all  know,  as  eager  for  "  untried 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  wherein  to  truck 
and  barter,  as  the  scholar  is  for  new 
books,  or  the  scientific  inquirer  for  new 
discoveries.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  At- 
kinson, that  the  country  which  he  traversed 
opens  a  field  of  incalculable  extent  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer — a  field  in 
which  British  enterprise,  skill,  and  indus- 
try are  sure  to  find  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. With  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  these  distant  lands  for 
the  last  ten  years,  the  author  of  this  vol- 
ume suggests  the  establishment  of  a  great 
fair  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  "yer- 
mak"  at  Irbit,  or  great  fair  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  with  the  native  tribes 
of  the  Amoor,  he  tells  us,  has  within  the 
past  ten  years  risen  from  one  of  compara- 
tive insignificance  to  great  importance, 
*'Wid  its  commercial  transactions  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  present  year  of  1860  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  more  than  £12,000,000  of 
our  money.  Irbit,  whose  commercial 
transactions  are  thus  represented  as  so 
^^rge,  is  a  town  on  the  fi*ontier  of  Siberia. 
It  is  276  miles  east  of  Perm,  and  111  east 
of  Yekaterinburg,  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
VOL.  LI.— No.  2. 


Russian  statisticians,  was  formerly  attend- 
ed by  a  far  greater  number  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatic  merchants  than  in  recent  times. 
Its  population  four  years  ago  was  stated  by 
native  authorities  as  little  exceeding  1000, 
so  that  it  is  plain  this  considerable  traffic, 
of  which  Mr.  Atkinson  speaks,  is  for  tran- 
sit and  diffusion  in  the  districts  bordering 
on  and  beyond  the  Ural.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  our  newspapers  and  period- 
icals have  been  giving  accounts — some- 
times very  vague  indeed,  but  sometimes  a 
more  precise — of  Russian  acquisitions  in 
Central  Asia.  A  willing,  and  sometimes  a 
too  credulous,  ear  has  been  lent  to  these 
accounts.  Distance  often  enhances  anx- 
iety, and  creates  apprehension,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  speculative  politician  and 
trader,  and  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico 
is  as  true  of  political  as  of  physical  ills ; 
for  our  countrymen,  one  and  all,  are  dispos- 
ed to  regard  any  acquisition  of  our  north- 
ern ally  towards  the  Himalayas  as  most 
unwelcome,  and  entirely  undesirable  to 
Great  Britain.  But  unwelcome  and  un- 
desirable as  territorial  acquisitions  may 
be,  we  must  deal  with  them  as  an  existing 
fact — as  a  thoroughly  substantial  reality, 
from  which  we  must  now  and  hereafter 
extract  as  much  good,  and  eliminate  as 
much  evil  as  possible.  More  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  do  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
1857  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amoor  were  ceded  by  China  to 
Russia,  and  we  have  not  now  the  power, 
even  though  we  had  the  desire,  to  reclaim 
them. 

It  is  of  these  cessions  that  much  has 
been  written  without  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  These  are  the  re- 
gions, too,  of  which  no  modern  geogra- 
pher has  published  any  reliable  aescrip- 
tion,  and  into  which  no  recent  traveller 
has  penetrated.  They  are  interminable 
steppes,  or  to  use  the  somewhat  stilted 
language  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  they  are  "  Cy- 
clopean mountain  chains,"  as  much  re- 
garded as  an  unknown  land  by  scientific 
as  by  learned  rcadei*s.  In  exploring  these 
remote  regions  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son spent  several  years ;  and  as  he  was 
the  only  European  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  new  Russian  terri- 
tory, it  naturally  suggested  itself  to  him 
that  a  detail  of  his  wanderings  in  this 
large  expanse  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
plam,  which  Russia  has  not  only  added 
to  her  empire,  but  colonized  witn  a  war- 
like race,  must  be  interesting.  Undonbt- 
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edly  it  must  be  interesting  and  impor- 
tant under  many  aspects — international, 
territorial,  commercial,  geographical,  po- 
litical, and  social;  for  be  it  understood 
that  this  additional  Russian  territory  ex- 
tends over  more  than  two-thirds  of  her 
southern  Siberian  frontier,  which  is  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  length  ; 
while  the  breadth  of  these  acquisitions 
varies  much  at  different  points,  and  can 
be  best — indeed,  only  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  reference  to  such  a  map  as  is 
appended  to  the  publication  before  us. 
The  importance  of  such  a  considerable 
increase  of  power  to  a  state  antecedently 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  can  not  be 
over  estimated  by  the  statesman  or  the 
politician.  It  is  not  to-day,  or  to-mor- 
row, or  possibly  within  the  next  decade 
or  two,  that  this  new  power  will  be  felt; 
for  its  full  extent  may  not  be  seen  or 
comprehended  for  forty  years  to  come, 
or  before  A.D.  1900,  Haifa  century  is  no 
more  in  the  life  of  a  young,  robust,  vigor- 
ous nation  like  Russia,  than  is  a  week 
in  the  growth  of  an  adolescent.  In  the 
regions  of  wliich  we  speak  is  mineral 
wealth  of  incalculable,  because  of  unde- 
veloped and  unexplored,  amount,  and 
agricultural  produce,  even  now,  of  prodi- 
gious abundance.  The  various  tribes 
which  inhabit  these  districts,  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  are  being  yearly 
moulded  to  the  fashion  and  state  policy, 
as  well  as  to  the  political  sway,  of  the 
Czar ;  so  that  a  day  may  come — it  may 
be  a  century  hence,  or  more — it  may, 
however,  be  less — when  an  absolute  au- 
tocrat will  have  at  his  command  elements 
which  will  give  him  the  power  of  still 
further  and  future  territorial  expansion. 
The  Russian  empire,  disguise  it  as  w*e 
will,  has  now  for  fully  two  centuries  been 
making  progress  in  territory,  in  popula- 
tion, in  wealth,  in  political  influence,  and 
power ;  and  albeit  there  has  been  neither 
honor  nor  honesty  in  her  public  functiona- 
ries, and  although  her  bureaucracy  is  the 
most  corrupt  and  degraded  in  Europe, 
still,  if  not  because,  at  least  in  spite  of, 
these  things,  we  see  Russia  augmenting 
her  territory  on  every  side,  without  the 
aid  of  free  institutions,  without  the  aid 
of  an  intelligent  public  opinidn  —  with- 
out, in  a  word,  any  of  the  prestige  that 
belongs  to  a  free,  tolerant,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  government.  Probably  if 
the  government  of  Muscovy  were  free 
and  tolerant — ^if  there  were  publicity  or 


freedom  of  the  press,  the  Csar  m 
be  able  to  annex  and  approprial 
tory,  without  principle  or  withoi 
as  he  has  done  and  does  now.  In 
try  wholesomely  operated  upon 
lie  opinion,  and  enjoying  a  msb 
of  culture,  civilization,  and  lib< 
government  could  possess  itself  ei 
force,  or  by  fraud,  or  by  a  ooml 
of  both,  of  a  country  equalling  u 
the  area  of  the  whole  of  Germai] 
out  provoking  comment  and  orit 
not  dissatisfaction.  We  do  not 
ourselves  to  be  alarmists,  nor 
among  those  who  think  that  in 
sent,  or  in  the  coming  generati 
most  dangerous  enemy  we  shall 
guard  against  will  be  Russia ;  foi 
has  now  great  financial  difficulties 
tend  against,  and  can  raise  no  lai 
upon  any  of  the  exchanges  of  I 
and  is  therefore  not  prepared  for 
external  war  beyond  her  frontiers 
over,  she  is  now  actually  in  the  co 
emancipating  more  than  twenty 
of  serfs,  or  nearly  one-third  of  n 
ulation,  and  must,  therefore,  1 
nounced  to  be  in  a  transitive  sta* 
servitude,  or  at  all  events,  from  i 
to  semi-civilization  and  progre 
emancipation  must,  before  mani 
elapse,  if  it  bo  at  all  general  or  sa< 
produce  hundreds  and  thousands  < 
pro[)rietors  and  farmera.  A  c 
then,  in  this  position  of  passage  ai 
sit  ion  from  one  state  to  anot 
which  the  nobles,  when  not  hoc 
emancipation,  are  neutral — ^in  wh 
bureaucracy  are  hostile  to  the  no 
and  profoundly  corrupt — ^in  which 
diciary  is  venal,  and  the  military 
ed  with  malversations  and  comipt 
the  most  hideous  nature — in  a  o 
w'e  repeat,  whose  whole  adminL 
has  become  rotten  before  it  has 
ripe — it  is  not  likely  that  any  ag£ 
war  can  be  made  beyond  the  prec 
mense  frontiers  of  Russia  with  anj 
success. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mil 
the  finances  of  Russia  are  in  a  c 
ble  condition,  and  that  her  credit 
In  vain  has  she  attempted  to  raise 
at  Antwerp,  at  Amsterdam,  at  Pa 
in  London ;  in  vain  have  a  comi 
German  Jews  essayed  to  estal 
credit  bank  at  St.  Petersburgb,  1 
no  native  capital  ready  to  embark 
projects,  and  foreigners  will  not 
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their  moneys  to  Russian  keeping.  Com- 
mercial credit  is  at  as  low  figure  as  com- 
mercial capital,  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
money  the  military  and  naval  services  are 
greatly  in  arrear  of  pay.  If  this  be  the 
case  now,  the  evil  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
aggravated  in  the  winter ;  for  the  har- 
vest has  been  scanty  and  insufficient, 
and  in  certain  governments  of  the  empire 
locusts  have  made  a  devastating  progress. 
Discontent  exists  among  the  commercial 
classes,  and  even  among  some  of  the 
military  classes ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  likely  the  Czar  will  have 
enough  to  do  at  home  without  entering 
on  a  foreign  crusade.  Nevertheless, 
English  statesmen  must  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Russian  teriitory 
has  very  nearly  approached  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  in  India.  The 
thought  of  a  stride  across  the  Himalayas 
to  Calcutta,  which  Mr.  Atkinson  glances 
at  more  than  once  in  this  volume,  is,  in 
our  days  at  least,  and  possibly  may  in  the 
days  of  our  children,  be  still  preposterous 
and  absurd.  Ideas  of  an  Indian  empire 
have  probably  never  seriously  entered 
into  the  head  of  Alexander  II.,  a  prince 
who  has  not  the  warlike  instincts  of  his 
sire,  and  who  well  knows  that  to  gain  an 
Indian  empire  he  must  grapple  with  and 
be  victorious  over  English  troops.  But 
ideas  of  this  kind  have  been  propagated 
and  widely  dispersed,  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  Russia ;  and  they 
have  always  found  ready  acceptance  with 
anjperior  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  are  fond  of  speaking  magnilo- 
quently. 

Russia  may,  then,  at  any  future  time, 
mider  the  mingled  influences  of  cupidity 
and  cajolery,  ally  herself,  offensively  and 
defensively,  with  another  great  military 
power  possessing  much  greater  financial 
resources  and  a  large  and  well-equipped 
fleet,  as  well  as  a  large  army,  and  tlien 
becoming,  to  use  the  words  of  Byron, 
"coquettish  in  ambition,"  there  is  no 
predicting  to  what  length  such  a  union 
of  two  great  powers  may  proceed  in  the 
way  of  aggression,  if  not  of  conquest. 
But  such  things  have  not  yet  come,  nor 
as  yet  do  they  very  distinctly  loom  in 
the  dbtance..  The  desire  and  the  design 
of  the  present  ruler  of  Muscovy  is,  pro- 
bably, to  develop  the  resources  of  Russia 
in  those  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  in 
the  region  of  the  Amoor.  The  wish  of 
Alexander,  if  we  read  his  personal  char- 


acter rightly,  is  to  make  the  island  of 
Karapta  and  Saghalien,  with  its  extensive 
coal-fields  and  commodious  harbors,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Russia  on  the  Dwi- 
na,  on  the  Don,  the  Oural,  and  the  Vol- 
ga ;  but  he  may,  we  allow,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  great  advantages,  be  turned  from 
this  peaceful  design  by  the  insiduous  arts 
of  some  Mephistopheles  among  monarchs, 
who  may  artfully  excite  his  covetousness, 
or  unduly  stimulate  his  ambition.  "Am- 
bition," says  Bacon,  "is  an  honor  that 
maketh  men  active,  eaiiiest,  full  of  ala- 
'  crity,  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped ;" 
and  history  affords  examples  of  princes, 
by  nature  peaceful,  who  have  been  se- 
duced into  war  by  misguided  friends,  or 
tempting  solicitors  to  deeds  of  evil.  We 
should  not  forget  either  that  the  Czar  is 
but  a  part  of  the  system  of  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  that  his  autocracy  is  in  re- 
ality more  nominal  than  real,  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  fact.  The  Czar  in  theo- 
ry may  exercise  the  power  of  life  and 
death — may  exile,  imprison,  and  banish — 
may  deprive  any  one  of  his  subjects  of 
liberty,  life,  and  fortune ;  but  if  he  op- 
poses himself  to  the  traditions  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, or  to  what  that  bureaucracy 
conceives  its  interests,  he  will  be  met 
with  a  passive  resistance,  which  may  be 
too  strong  for  him.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, too  implicitly  rely  on  the  peaceful 
di-position  of  a  well-disposed  autocrat, 
who  is,  after  all,  as  Alexander  I.  said  of 
himself,  but  a  happy  accident.  Alexan- 
der II.  is  also  a  happy  accident ;  but  he 
may  be  carried  into  courses  repugnant  to 
his  better  nature.  To  return,  however^ 
to  the  work  before  us. 

Of  Semipalatinsk,  or  the  Seven  Palaces^ 
which  stands  on  the  frontier  between  Si- 
beria and  the  Kirghis  steppe,  in  latitude 
fifty  degrees  thirty  minutes  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude eighty  degrees  E.,  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  given  us  a  description.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  wooden  buildings,, 
and  stands  on  the  easteni  bank  of  the  Ir- 
tisch.  It  is  a  long  line  of  houses  set 
aback  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  river,  facing  the  south-west, 
with  a  view  over  the  Kirghis  steppe, 
which  stretches  out  in  that  direction  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Melons 
and  water-melons  are  here  grown  of  a 
large  size,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor, 
without  the  aid  of  glass.  They  are  sold 
at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^yq  or  six  for  ten- 
pence.      The    government    offices    and 
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Other  edifices  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary departmonl  of  Semipalatinsk,  are  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  town.  These 
a&d  the  cuBtom-house  are  mostly  built  of 
brick,  and  have  an  imposing  appearance. 
Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us,  a  numcrona  body 
of  Cossacks  is  always  stationed  here,  with 
a  strong  force  of  artillery  ;  so  that  this  is 
really  a  military  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  govorment 
of  the  Kirghis. 

Of  the  social  life  in  these  regions  Mr. 
Atkinson  thus  speaks : — 

"Hiore  is  one-man^on  in  the  town,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Siberian  merchant,  from  Tomsk ; 
this  had  been  famuihed  without  regard  to  cost 
The  hot-houses  and  green-houaes  attached  to  the 
dwelling  were  on  an  extensire  scale,  and  con- 
tained a  choice  collection  of  tropical  and  other 
plants,  brought  fh>m  Europe  at  a  great  expense. 
The  arrangement  of  the  establishment  proved 
that  a  most  luxurious  style  of  living  had  reach- 
ed this  distant  spot,  on  the  verge  of  nomade, 
almost  of  savage  fife.  The  proprietor  possessed 
lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  Kirghis  steppe, 
about  two  hundred  miles  distant,  which  were 
at  one  time  a  source  of  considerable  wealth. 
Afterwards,  through  mismanagement  and  pecu- 
laUon,  the  working  entailed  a  serious  loss,  per- 
sons employed  by  nim  in  offices  of  trust  becom- 
ing rich  at  his  cost 

"  Among  other  refinements  of  dvilizaUon 
imported  from  Europe  into  this  region  is  liti- 
gntion,  in  which  some  of  the  Siberians  are  fond 
of  indulging.  This  gentleman  became  involved 
in  n  lawsuit  respecting  a  claim,  £475,000.  It 
lasted  several  years,  and  then  he  not  only  lost 
it,  but  enormous  sums  expended  in  law  proceed- 
ings and  bribes.  This  so  affected  his  circum- 
stances, that  the  mansion  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  the  shattered  windows  now  ad- 
mit the  Kwallow  and  the  bat,  which  have  taken 
up  their  abode,  and  rear  their  young,  in  its 
magnificent   apartments.      The    vinos  and  the 

Sines  have  ceased  to  bear  lucious  fruit,  and  the 
owering  plants  no  longer  put  forth  their  splen- 
did blossoms.  The  silver  and  lead  mines  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  are 
now  being  extensively  worked." 

The  people  of  Siberia,  while  as  liti^ons 
as  those  of  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  and 
Kiefi^  are  thus,  it  appears,  under  a  judicial 
system  equally  corrupt.  To  this  point 
Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  advert,  yet  one 
would  think  tliat  a  gentleman  who  spent 
1  BO  many  years  in  Russia  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  judical  corruption  pre- 
vailing with  all  the  RuBuans.  In  fact  in 
Itussia  there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice, 
equity,  or  law,  though  there  is  a  code 
nearly  aa  voInminouB  as  the  body  of  our 


own  statute  law.  That  code  o 
fii\een  thick  volumes,  and  every  yea 
there  arc;  additions  making  to  it ;  bnt  o 
what  avail  is  it,  when  judges  are  nearl 
uniformly  venal,  and  almost  always  ope 
to  bribery  ?  It  is  not  equity,  or  jnstio) 
or  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  oodi 
which  detci-raincs  a  suit ;  it  is  money,  o 
money's  worth,  or,  in  plain  words,  down 
right  bribery.  Piiuntiff  and  defendaa 
both  bribe  the  judges ;  and  he  who  i 
most  liberal,  or  has  the  longest  pane,  i 
the  likeliest  to  win.  Sometimes,  howerei 
money  is  paid  for  a  decision  which  take 

Slace  in  a  contrary  sense,  from  the  oapiiM 
eceit,  or  falsehood  of  the  fundionaT^ 
who  promises  for  a  valuable  conuderatio! 
to  decide  for  the  plaintiff,  yet  deode 
for  the  defendent.  The  secretaries  of  tb 
tribunals  are  as  corrupt  as  the  judges,  ani 
participate  in  their  malversation.  Somi 
times  the  bribe  is  handed  to  the  wife,  o 
the  mistress,  or  to  the  brother,  or  &Uie 
of  a  functionary,  and  sometimes  tbos 
who  con  fix  or  inflnence  a  fnnotionaiy  ar 
bribed,  as  well  as  the  official  himidl 
Nor  ia  this  the  only  evil.  A  plaintiff  a. 
defendant  may  be  carried  through  varioa 
coarts  of  justice  and  appeal,  through  bmI 
of  which  he  has  to  bribe  indiscrimuntely 
In  this  manner  litigants  impoverish  tbem 
selves.  An  Englishman,  who  had  lonj 
lived  in  Russia,  who  was  supposed  U 
know  the  Russian  laws  as  well  as  any  mai 
in  the  empire,  and  whom  the  writer  d 
this  knew  at  St.  Petersburgh  nearly  tliit^ 
years  ago,  informed  him,  that  no  peopli 
of  sense  or  shrewdness  would  contest ) 
small  demand  ;  the  cheaper  and  safer  vaj 
in  such  a  country  being,  when  asked  fiu 
your  coat  as  a  matter  of  olium,  to  throi 
it,  together  with  your  cloak  likewise,  H  i 
peace  offering  to  the  functionary. 

The  Tatar  merchants  engaged  in  tb 
trade  with  China  are  thns  described : — 


"Many  Tatar  merchanta  i 
are  eneaged  in  trade  with  the  Chinese  towns  v 
Tchoubachack  and  Kul^ja,  also  with  BokbSM 
Khokan,  and  Tashkend,  between  whidt  nb 
Scmipalatinsk  caravans  are  frequentlr  paarini 
They  take  out  printed  Busuan  ^oooa,  oopM 
iron,  and  hardware,  returning  with  tea,  As 
and  dried  fruits,  which  are  forwarded  to  tlie  ft- 
at  Irbit,  and  are  then  dispersed,  the  pnhs 
portion  being  sent  into  Sberis;  and  flte  IM 
into  Europe.  The  dwellings  of  the  mcnhaa'' 
engaged  in  this  trade  are  commodloua  and  dMJ 
and  the  rooms  contain  a  great  deal  of  ntaaU 
proper^.  In  some,  rich  caipeta  frnn  P<nl 
and  B<ddiara  are  haopng  <m  Ibe  wallii  as  mi 
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as  spread  on  the  floors ;  in  others,  they  are         It  was  in  October,  1 850,  Mr.  Atkinson 

piled  up  in  bales.    In  another  room  are  magni  tells  us  he  arrived  at  Semipalatinsk  from 

ficent  silk  shawls  and  kalats,  (or  dressing-gowns,)  Chinese  Tartary,  when  hcf  was  informed 

beautifiilly  embroidered  with  gold  and  colored  ^j^^^  p^j^ce  Gortschakoff  was  in  the  town. 

a^    Ornaments,  ^^J^^^h^P^i;^,^^^^  To  the  Prince  he  prepared  to  pay  a  visit, 

from  China,  tea-services,  plates,  dishes,  and  sim-  ^,         ,    ^  ^  %  *        f  i  •  j 

ihr  worfa  of  singular  tiste  ind  Wuty,  dia-  though,  from  a  two  years'  travel,  his  ward- 

monds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  a  few  other  pre-  robe  had   become   scanty  and  tattered, 

dons  stones,  form  parts  of  their  stock-in-trade.  When  he  entered  the  hall  an  officer  was 

At  my  visits,  shortly  after  entering  the  house,  in  attendance,  from  whom  he  inquired  if 

tea  and  dried  fruits  were  handed.    Low  divans  the  Prince  was  within.     A  very  haughty 

•replaced  round  the  rooms,  but  most  generally  reply  was  the  response,  accompanied  by  a 

the  iniMtes  lu^  found  seated  on  carpets  spread  g^^..    demand  as  to  who  the  traveller  was, 

wfi^i*;;!  ll^n^ti*^^^^^^  and  what  he  wanted.    The  author  prd 
fiossian  notes  are  irequently  louna  among  tnese  _.         jj«.       »^   -i      ui       •* 

Tklars;    twice   they  passed  them  upon  me.  duced  his  card,  desinn^  it  should  be  given 
Altbough  I  knew  from  whom  I  received  them,  to  his  Excellency.     His  person   was  mi- 
my  friends  advised  me  to  burn  them,  as  the  loss  nutely  inspected,  and  the  card  critically 
would  be  fiir  better  than  the  trouble  and  annoy-  examined ;  ailer  which  the  officer  declined 
ince,  if  the  affair  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  to  deliver  it.     Subsequently  this  musta- 
tiie  police.                    ^     .    .,                .,  chioed  and  sworded  bear  ordered  Mr.  At- 
-Sesides  these  merchants  there  are  others,  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^  ^^^  intended  to  enforce 
who  carry  on  a  neat  trade  with  the  Kirghis,  .     ^     .       i    j.  j     x       • 
supplying  them^h  silk  dresses,  tea,  rateins!  mstant    obedience,   and,    turnmg    away, 
tod  wooden  bowls  from  China,  kaUts  of  printed  clanked  his  sabre  as  he  strode  towards  the 
calico  from  Khokan,  Russian  hardware,  iron,  window.  This  account  may  appear  strange 
copper,  and  leather,  for  which  they  receive  in  to  those  who  have  not  visited  Russia,  but 
exchange  black  and  grey  fox-skins,  black  lamb-  from  our  own  experience  of  the  country 
skins,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.    The  horses  ^^  can  vouch  for  its  probable  accuracy. 
tDd  oxen  are  driven  into  Eastern  Siberia,  to  the  Nothing  can  be  more  arrogant,  imperious, 
S7:S^'^^rt^m^^^  and  thoroughly  underbred^^^^^^  tL  man- 
catUe  in  Siberia  annually,  and  these  are  c'hiefly  ^ers  of  yoimg  A.D.C.s  to  strangers  wear- 
consumed  at  the  gold  mines.    I  have  met  the  mg,  as  all  English  strangers  do  when  tra- 
Kirghis  with  herds  of  from  three  thousand  to  veiling,  a  civihan's  dress, 
foar  thousand  oxen  one  thousand  five  hundred        Mr.  Atkinson  was  not,  however,  to  be 
miles  fit)m  their  home,  and  five  hundred  fix)m  put  off  by  mere  vulgar  brutality,  he  in- 
thebr  destination.     When  the  cattie  are  delivered  gjgted  on  his  card  being  instantly  deliver- 
jjthe  mines  the  men  remam  a  few  days,  and  ed,  threatening  the  officer  that  his  con- 
then  start  on  their  return,  a  very  long  nde.  j'l      iju            ^   i      rru   r  n^     *i 
Their  journey  homeward  by  the  post  is  as  far  duct  should  be  reported.     The  fellow  then 
•B  Semipalatinsk,  and  then  to  their  hovels  on  inqmred  his   business,   insolently   telling 
the  steppe  on  horseback.    The  sheep  are  driven  bim  that  the  Prince  attended  to  no  beg- 
%cross  the  steppe  to  Pctropavolosk,  on  the  fron-  gars,  and  advising  his  departure  without 
tier  of  Siberia,  and  thence  to  Ekaterineburg,  an  escort  of  Cossacks.   Ultimately  another 
^here  they  are  killed,  and  their  fat  melted  down  officer  appeared,  who,  after  scanning  our 
into  taUow     More  than  one  million  of  sheep  author  with  supreme  contempt,  at  length 

XhT^  H.-^n'^d  of  Ku  'Jl^nV'^Th^I  conducted  him  to  the  Prince,  who  mstSit- 
^Dicn  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner.     Inci  ..         ..  .       ji.it.*  j* 

>rhole  of  the  tallow  was,  tiU  within  the  last  five  %  ^?®  *^^"1  his  seat  and  shook  him  cordi- 

:year8,  forwarded  to  Europe ;  now  the  bulk  is  ally  by  the  hand.     The  bullying  adjutant 

^xmverted  into  sterine  at  a  large  works  near  now  became  amazed  and  crestiallen,  fear- 

^Katerineburg.    This  establishment  supplies  all  ing  a  complaint  might  be  made  against 

Siberia  with  candles,  besides  sending  a  great  him.     It  was  curious  enough  that  Prince 

f?uantity  into  Russia."  Gortschakoff   had  travelled  six  hundred 

miles  in  forty  hours,  just  before  the  arri- 

What  is  said  by  Mr.  Atkinson  of  the  val  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  consequence  of  a 

fjrged  Tatar  notes  we  believe  to  be  per-  dispatch  intimating  that  Siberia  was  in- 

fectly  true.    Some  of  the  most  ingenious  vaded  by  an  army  of  Asiatic  savages  led 

forgers  of  Russian  notes  in  the  empire,  by  the  Englishman  Atkinson.    The  direc- 

and  in  London,  have  been  and  are  men  of  tor  and  officers  in  Barnaoul  did  not  doubt 

Tatar  origin,  as  some  of  the  most  inge-  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Atkinson  being  with  the 

nions  mechanicians  in  the  Russian  service  invaders,  but  not  as  their  leader.     It  was 

and  factories  have  been  and  are  of  the  surmised  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 

same  race.  in  the  regions  south  of  the  Altai,  and  being 
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60  well  acquiuntcd  with  the  passes  in  the 
monntnins,  it  was  siipjiosed  lliat  the  uom- 
mnndei-s  of  tlie  Iianle  had  compelled  liim 
to  act  as  thtir  guide. 

Of  the  Russian  posts  among  the  Kir- 
ghis,  Mr.  Atkinson  ^vcs  n  curious  account. 
Ho  crossed  the  Irtiscli,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  by  n  ferry-boat 
to  the  Tatar  village  on  tlie  Kirghis  wide 
of  the  river.  Here  there  exists  u  cnrious 
population  of  Russian  Cossacks,  Tatars, 
Kalunicks,  and  Kirghis,  and  a  singular 
mixture  of  races  is  springing  up.  There 
are  many  Tatar  merchants,  and  numerous 
caravans,  with  groups  of  Bokhaiians,  Khi- 
vans,  Khokanians,  and  mon  from  Jashkent 
in  their  picturesque  costumes.  Numerous 
i-aniels,  too,  with  tiicir  long  necks  and 
huge  loads,  were  waiting  to  bo  unJjurthen. 
ed;  others  were  patiently  lying  down 
while  the  bales  were  being'  removed  from 
their  saddles.  Cossacks  were  watching 
these  operations  with  a  view  to  prevent 
smuggling  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
vigilance,  the  people  succeed  in  conveying 
into  Siberia  quantities  of  tc.i  and  silk 
which  have  never  paid  duties. 

The  Cossack  post  for  carrjing  govern- 
ment dispatches  starts  from  Irtiseh  for 
Ayagns,  a  Cossack  fortress  about  two 
hundred  miles  distant ;  the  piquets  are 
built  about  fifteen  miles  apart,  serving  as 
stations,  and  forming  a  line  of  posts  guard- 
ing the  Kirghis.  After  leaving  the  vil-  ■ 
I.ige,  a  vast  plain  is  entered  upon.  The  | 
driver,  Mr.  Atkinson  describes  as  scaling  ] 
himself  firmly  on  his  box,  as  the  steeds  ' 
swept  along  the  steppe,  and  the  other  two  , 
Cossacks  rode  on  each  side  as  a  guard, 
this  route  not  being  particularly  safe. ' 
For  the  first  three  stations  the  party  met ' 
nothing  on  the  desert  except  the  piquets,  j 
It  was  a  solitude  unbroken  by  any  sound  ' 
save  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  rattling  ' 
of  wheels.  Not  a  bird  was  seen  in  the  . 
air,  nor  a  cloud  to  break  the  monotony  of  I 
the  sky.  Afler  passing  the  fourth  station, 
they  came  upon  a  large  van  drawn  by 
four  horses  abreast.  Soon  after  this  they 
reached  the  piquet.  The  owner  of  the 
large  van  was  a  travelling  wine  merchant 
fi-oii>  Seiuipalatinsk,  on  liis  way  to  Ayagus. 
His  van  was  stowed  full  of  various  wines, 
including  claret  and  champagne,  which,  i 
Mr.  Atkinson  truly  says,  had  never  seen  ! 
France.  He  expected  to  sell  these  spa-  j 
rious  beverages  to  the  Cossack  officers, 
the  claret  at  ten  shillings  and  the  cham- 
p.tgne  at  fifteen  ehillings  per  bottle.    The  i 


r'l'motest  Cossack  seLtlemont  in  the§a  rfr 
^.'ions  is  near  to  the  riVer  Ayagus.  Rni^ 
uicording  to  our  author,  is  not  likeljr  tc 
stop  here,  as  in  a  few  years  her  bouDOarj 
ivill  be  far  to  ibe  south.  If  we  arete 
judge  from  the  past,  this  is  certainly  a  Ui 
inference  to  dmw.  At  the  same  timewf 
ivuuld  remark  that  Russia  is  now  i&ter 
rmlly  in  a  position  she  never  was  be&ra. 
Nine  hundred  Cossacks  are  stationed  at 
the  town  of  Ayngus,  most  of  whom  hare 
C^iniilicB,  The  officers  consist  of  tbo  com' 
mandcr  of  the  Cossacks,  with  several  snb 
oi'dinatcs,  the  ailillery  officer,  three  miU 
tai7  officers,  and  the  surgeon.  At  the 
liu.id  of  the  civil  department  is  the  Sane 
data],  or  chief  ma^strate,  who  liasaaeore 
tary  and  several  assistants,  who  are  the 
fjDveming  powers  over  the  Kirghis  in  tbii 
region.  The  men  sent  to  fill  these  depart 
ments  look  upon  their  position  as  a  Bpecia 
of  bauislimcnt,  and  it  has  always  beta  i 
piiinciple  among  the  employes  to  abrtiaot 
the  greati^st  amount  of  profit  from  tin 
nomailcs,  who  arc  ground  by  ever;  mu, 
from  thcchief  to  the  common  soldier.  De 
(!^iistine,  Schnitzlcr,  Haxthanscn,  Dnpr6 
ill)  St.  Maiir,  Captain  Jones,  HcnDiDgseo, 
Tourgeiiiefi*,  Iv.an  Golovkine,  Englishmen, 
Fiyinchmen,  Germans,  and  Russiana,  all 
r.'nncur  In  describing  the  merciless  avarioe, 
ri^rruption,  and  systematic  villany  of  em- 
ployes In  the  distant  stations,  even  in 
Kiiropcan  Russia.  Wc  can  well  cono^e, 
theretoTC,  that  the  detail  of  the  abuses  and 
Tiialvcrsations  of  these  functionariei  in 
these  steppes  is  not  overcharged  in  thii 
vithime. 

What  sort  of  men  are  these  Rnaaiaii 
I  liBctionaries  —  what  topers,  spies,  and 
lliieves — maybe  learned  from  the  eztnet 
given  under  this  sentence  : — 

"  The  traveling  wino  merchant  always  flndl 
\,'[i  JDiimcy  to  tills  place  ■  profluble  ona.  B» 
sides  his  TiDDus  supply,  wodky  is  Mnt  hoelgr 
the  bmndr  contractors,  who  pay  a  premium  to 
t\ie  olBcinla  on  the  quantity  conguined.  lUi, 
;iTiil  the  loTC  they  indiTidually  have  ftr  ttn 
■^{lirit,  induces  thcin  to  set  a  bad  cmmple  to  the 
iiiL<n.  The  commander  at  the  lime  of  my  nit 
WIS  equal  to  any  man  in  Europe  as  a  topv. 
His  regular  quantity  of  wodky  arcrr  snuM 

\.\  tR  tlirea    bottles.    '  Inken   tiurv.    riir.'  Iw  aalJ! 


tlireo  bottles,  'taken  pure,  fur,' 
'  110  good  Russian  ever  watered  his  blMidT. 
Many  of  the  officers  tried  to  emulate  fail  drink- 
i  ng  powers,  and  thus  an  example  was 
die  men  eagerly  followed,  and  an 
i{iiant!tj  of  tlus  degrading  spirit  wis 
in  Ayngus. 
"  The  sessedatal  (which  means  the 
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at  the  head  of  the  civil  department)  was  a  tall, 
burlj,  hard-drinking  man  from  the  south  of 
Rassia,  and  in  no  way  scrupulous  how  profit  was 
obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppe.  His 
duties  were  wholly  with  the  Kirghis,  and  he  has 
officers  residing  with  the  different  tribes  wher- 
erer  Russia  has  obtained  any  influence,  who 
lose  no  opportunity  of  extending  her  power. 
Ihe  chief  is  courted,  paid,  and  some  mark  of 
distinction  given  him — perhaps,  a  meddl,  a  sa- 
bre, or  a  gold  laced  coat  and  cocked-hat,  with 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  council  at  Ayagus, 
held  once  a  year,  when  laws  are  made  to  govern 
the  tribes,  which  rivet  still  faster  the  fetters 
with  which  he  and  his  people  are  bound.  From 
this  meeting  he  returns  to  his  aoul,  dressed  in 
a  little  brief  authority. 

"A  young  Russian  who  understands  his  lan- 
guage is  appointed  to  reside  with  him  to  trans- 
hte  all  official  papers  sent  to  him,  and  write  his 
inswers,  to  which  he  attaches  his  seal  without 
onderstanding  a  word  they  contain.  The  youth 
is  also  a  spy  upon  him,  and  on  those  who  visit 
his  aoul,  reporting  regularly  to  the  chief  at 
Ayagus.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  empire  is 
quiedy  and  gradually  creeping  on  into  the  plains 
of  central  Asia ;  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  se* 
cored,  the  nomades  will  have  to  pay  both  in 
men  and  money.  ^' 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  in  Russia 
to  make  the  officials  spies  upon  each  other. 
Thus  the  ambassador  is  watched  by  his 
secretary  of  legation,  and  the  secretary  by 
the  attache,  who  is  in  turn  watched  l;)y 
valets,  servants,  and  office-sweepers. 

A  little  beyond  Ayagus,  Mr.  Atkinson 
saw  in  the  distance  a  number  of  Kirghis 
yourts   (that  is,  dwellings)  on  the  shore 
of  a  small  lake.     He  found  that  these  be- 
longed to  a  Tatar  merchant.    The  mer- 
chant's wife  and  family  occupied  one,  the 
others  were  inhabited  by  his  people.     This 
merchant  was  returning  with  the  produce 
cf  his  summer  trading  among  the  Kirghis, 
and  he  stated  that  he  had  above  3000 
Worses,  about  VOOO  horned  cattle,  and  more 
than   20,000  sheep,   which  he  was  now 
driving  to  the  frontier  of  Siberia.    These 
irere  worth  about  £15,000,  and  the  whole 
had  been  obtained  by  barter.     Mr.  Atkin- 
son states  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
that    the  Tatars  make  more  than  cent, 
per  cent,  by  their  dealings. 

With  an  escort  of  three  Cossacks  and  a 
party  of  eight  Kirghis,  with  twelve  horses 
aod  two  camels,  Mr.  Atkinson  arrived  at 
the  aoul  (^.e.,  the  Kirghis  encampment) 
of  Syrdak,  a  wealthy  chief,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  marked  kindness.  Tea  was 
brought  in,  with  dried  apricots  and  raisins 
— no  bad  substitute,  he  tells  us,  for  bread. 
A  sheep  was  also  killed,  and  in  due  time 


portions  of  the  boiled  mutton  was  served 
on  a  wooden  tray,  with  boiled  rice.  This 
Syrdak  was  dissatisfied  with  bis  lot  in  life, 
though  surrounded  by  every  thing  thai 
makes  a  nomade  wealthy.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  a  chief  of  less  rank  than  him- 
self had  been  decorated  with  a  gold  medal 
sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Believing 
that  the  English  traveller  would  afford  a 
channel  through  which  a  communication 
might  reach  the  "  great  white  Khan,"  as 
he  called  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  what  an  important  man  he 
was  among  the  tribes,  adding  that  the 
Great  Khan  ought  to  be  informed  of  his 
power,  and  that  his  friendship  was  ten 
times  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
man  who  bad  been  honored.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son suggested  that  his  claims  should  be 
made  through  Prince  Gortschakoff;  but 
to  this  Syrdak  objected,  saying  that  the 
people  in  Ayagus  would  devour  half  his 
herds  and  leave  him  the  hoofs.  "  If  you 
would  speak  of  me  to  the  Great  Khan," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  medal  would  be  sent." 

"  *Again,'  says  Sr.  A,  *  I  urged  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  whom  the  Emperor  had  permitted  to 
visit  the  country  to  see  the  Kirghis  and  their 
steppes,  and  that  I  was  entirely  without  power. 

"  '  But  the  Cossacks  serve  you,'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  by  order  of  the  Emperor.' 

*^  '  Did  the  Great  Khan  tell  you  to  take 
them  ?'  he  demanded. 

"  *  Showing  my  passport,  I  replied,  *This  or- 
ders them  to  serve  me ;  without  it  they  refuse.' 

"  *  He  examined  the  paper  minutely,  turning 
it  in  every  direction.  The  large  red  seal  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  his  mind. 

"  *  How  many  horses  did  you  give  the  Khan 
for  it  ?'  he  at  last  earnestly  asked. 

"  *  None,'  said  I. 

"  *  In  Ayagus,*  he  added,  with  increased  gra- 
vity, *  they  took  from  me  five  camels  and  fifty 
horses  for  looking  at  a  paper  much  less  than 
that     How  many  can  you  take  with  it  ?' 

"  *  Not  one.' 

"  *  Will  the  Great  Khan  come  here  V 

"  'I  think  not' 

"  *  Has  he  many  aouls,  men,  camels,  horses, 
andcatde?' 

**  •  Yes ;  more  aouls  than  you  have  horses, 
some  so  large  that  they  would  cover  this  valley, 
and  more  men  than  there  are  animals  on  the 
Kirghis  steppes.' 

^*  '  He  is  a  great  Khan,  and  will  surely  send 
me  the  medal  if  you  speak  to  him. 

*^  *  I  can  not  help  you  in  the  matter ;  the  Em- 
peror onl  V  gives  Uie  medals  to  good  men  for 
their  services.' 

**  *  Then  tell  him  he  has  given  one  to  a  great 
rogue,  who  plunders  the  caravans.' 

^*  This  ended  our  confereoco." 
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The  prep.iration  of  iho  Hyran,  the  win-  j  brick   toa  is  a  solid  mass,  above  eleren 

ter  food  ot  the  Kirghis,  is  thus  described :    inches  Ion"',  six  inches  wide,  and  one  snd 

a,  half  inch  thick,  and  is  made  from  the 

"  A  buRy  scene  in  pwitorel  life  web  prcHented  last  gatherings  and  refuse  of  the  tea  orop. 
to  me.  The  women  and  children  were  milking  I  Instead  of  the  leaves  and  St^ks  beinK 
the  oowB,  sheep,  and  goats,  hot  far  from  the  j^ed,  they  are  made  wet,  mUed  irfth 
yourt  three    area  iron  cauldrons  were  placed  '  i    n     i    '  ui      ;i        a  j  ■   i     -  -.-..1.1 

over  holes  dugi"  the  ground.  Into  th^  the  ;  ''""««''«  blood,  and  pressed  mto  a  mould, 
milk  of  the  different  animals  was  poured  from  !  when  the  mMS  becomes  more  sohd  than 
the  leathern  pails,  while  three  boys  were  keep- 1  f*  bnck.  When  It  is  used,  a  man  takes  an 
ing  up  a  constant  blaze  by  adding  small  bushes  '  nxe  and  chops  off  some  small  pieces ;  thsM 
to  the  Bre.  At  each  of  theseseethinspans  stood  I  nrc  bruised  between  two  Stones,  robbed  in 
«  woman  skimming  and  atirring  the  bubbling  '  t|,e  Lands,  and  tlien  thrown  into  the  OU^ 
mass.  The  tattered  Ewmen^  pointed  caps,  and  :j,.on_  A  bowl  of  Smitanka,  aonr  clotted 
haggard  looks  of  these  poor  creatures,  as  they  ,  „„„„_.  •  „j  j„j  „,;,i,  „  xT^i^  „„u  _„j  - 
flXi  to  and  fro  in  the  steam  of  the  cluldmni^  k^^'?','%'"'-,T^'  "^'^  '  *rif '^  ■"''*'  1"^.* 
forcibly  suggested  the  witch  scene  in  Ma^eth.  handfu  of  millet  meal.  These  mgrediente 
The  propimtion  they  were  engaged  in  was  are  boiled,  and  served  up  hot.  It  is  rather 
Hyran.  After  boiling  two  or  three  hours  the  tea-soup,  as  Mr.  A,  remarks,  than  tea. 
preparation  becomes  thick,  when  it  is  cut  into  Joul  Bar,  at  whose  "  yourt "  Mr.  A. 
squires,  and  subsequently  dried  in  the  sun.  |  partook  of  this  beverage,  was  chief  of  a 
.  I  powerful    tribe.      Ho   was   rich,    haTine 

"In  another  place  the  young  women  we™  at    ^      ,  thousand  horses  ;  others  of  hg 

work  making  '  vorlocks — felt  covennga  for  the    .  -v      1     1    r  c        .1.  3    ^ 

yourU.  These  are  made  in  pieces  twenty-flTe  tf^^e  had  from  five  thousand  to  seven 
feet  long  and  seven  broad,  by  a  ^mple  process,  thousand.  1  hey  hail  numbers  of  camels, 
Their  workshop  was  a  space  forty  yards  long  and  vast  herds  of  homed  cattle,  and  esti- 
and  fifteen  wide,  within  a  reed  fi:ncB  soven  feet '  mated  their  sheep  at  more  than  two  hnn- 
high.  At  one  end  a  number  of  old  women  and  dred  and  fifty  ttiousand.  It  is  not  Un- 
girU  were  beating  the  camels'  hair  with  rods.  |  common,  wo  are  told,  to  see  eiltht  thoB- 
When  this  is  rendered  suffldently  soft  and  pr«.  .^  ^^  ^^,„  thons.ind  horses,  more  than 
porly  mixed,  it  la  handed  to  the  youne  women  '  ,,  ■.  1       .         ,      .i_  i 

at  tho  otheTend,  who  are  the  felt-makera  The  I  ^'^  thousatjd  camels,  twenty  thousand 
firBtarticlercquiredisareedmat,  which  ismade  horned  cattle,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep 
as  follows ;— Reeds  are  obtained  seren  feet  long  I  among  these  people.  Joul  Bar  and  his 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  '  people  were  much  interested  with  Mr, 
carefully  selected  to  this  siBe.  Sii  inches  from  '  A.'s  arms  and  costume.  His  hnntine- 
the  end  of  each  reed  a  small  hole  is  bored,  and  |  knife  and  penknife  were  grcallv  admired, 
five  at  equal  distance  between  them.    Through  ,  ^^d  for  the  former  the  chief  asked  how 

these  ho  es  strrngs  like  catgut  are  passed.     The  ,  „  ■  1,      i       i;i     ■       ^      ■*        j 

«eds  are  thus  placed  cl^  together.  When  ?^"y  shoophe  should  give  for  it,  and  was 
formed  a  sufBcient  length  the  ends  are  secured,  \  disappointed  when  !;o  learned  the  owner 
and  the  mat  is  complete.  It  is  next  spread  on  ,  could  not  part  with  It. 
the  ground,  when  the  young  women  bring  the  ,  Riding  throtigli  these  vast  forests  for 
wool  and  camels'  hair  which  have  undergone  the  '  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  at  a  spelt,  sad 
beating  process,  and  begin  laying  it  evenly  on    sometimes  for  twenty  hours,  was  soHtaiT 

thP  r«H«.      Thi«  :,  »  wnrW  „r  tim«  «nd   InW    |  ^^^^       jjg^    jj^^g    j„    ^   g^^j  ^      ,j^ 

I  London  can  scarcely  realize  the  solitade 
of  dense  forests,  yet  Mr.  A.  does  not  ^>- 
A  Tatar  merchant  whom  Mr.  Atkinson  ]  pear  to  be  affected  at  t!ie  loneliness  of 
met  following  his  trade  among  these  |)eo- .  the  scene.      Ha  thus  expresses  himself  3 — 
pie,  assured  him  that  these  Kirghishad  |     ..'^^^^  ^  ^^,^^^  ^y,,^^^  ^^  ^^ 

two  thousand  five  hundred  camels,  sixty  ,  ^^^  ^^^  ,^5^^  deserted  alike  by  man,  bMuL 
thousand  horses,  more  than  one  hundred  j  ^nd  bird.  Men  speak  of  the  solitude  of  dean 
thousand  horneil  cattle,  and  sheep  beyond  [  foresta.  I  have  ridden  through  their  dnk 
calculation.  One  chief  had  more  than  nine  shades  for  days  together,  but  there  ¥ras  tha 
thousand  horses.  There  is  no  mode  of  ■  sighiag  of  the  breeM,  the  rustling  ofthetaam 
travellilig,  our  author  states,  and  we  can  !  the  creaking  of  tho  branches— someUnw  thi 
well  belitve  him,  that  creates  so  profound  1  ^h  ?f  one  of  these  giants  of  thefoti»t8.wl^ 
asensatiouofindependenceasriLgover  -.^Jst  ^wTa"^"  et^hS"^ 
these  steppes,  uncertain  whether  the  next  jo  utter  shrieks  of  alarm.  This  was  not  saB- 
tribe  will  be  friendly  or  turn  out  a  baud  j  tude— the  leaves  and  the  trees  found  tongues 
ofpluuderera.  The  usual  beverage  among  and  sent  forth  toIcch  ;  but  on  these  dnur  d» 
the  Kirghis  is  a  bowl  of  brick  tea.    This  I  serta  no  sound  was  heard  to  break  tbe  death- 
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like  sflenoe  which  hangs  perpetually  over  the 
blighted  regions.' 

After  quittiDg  Joul  Bar,  Mr.  Atkinson 
proceeded  to  visit  Sultan  Bat^r.  As  he 
came  near  the  aoul  three  Kirghis  met 
him,  to  guide  him  to  the  Sultan,  whose 
yoart  was  easily  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  spear  standing  at  the  en- 
trance, with  a  long  black  tuft  of  horse- 
hair floating  in  the  breeze.  •  On  his  arri- 
ral  the  Sultan  came  forward,  took  the 
reins  of  his  horse,  giving  him  his  hand  to 
alight,  and  leading  the  way  into  hb  dwell- 
ing. A  Bokharian  carpet  and  some  ti- 
ger-skins were  spread,  on  which  a  seat 
was  offered,  and  the  sultan  sat  down  op- 
posite to  Mr.  Atkinson.  Tea  and  dried 
fruits  were  placed  before  the  stranger,  of 
which  the  host  urged  him  to  partake, 
setting  his  guest  a  good  example.  Batyr 
was  a  hale  old  man,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  good  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures, a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  little 
white  hair.  The  yourt  was  spacious,  for- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  thirteen  feet  high. 
A  boy  was  feeding  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
center,  and  a  number  of  boxes  and  bales 


were  about,  containing  the  old  man's  trea- 
sure. I^ear  his  saddle  and  trappings  was 
the  chair  of  state,  which  is  carried  on  a 
camel  before  Batyr  when  on  the  march  ; 
at  the  four  comers  it  is  decorated  with 
peacock's  feathers,  signifying  his  descent 
from  Tamerlane.  A  fine  hawk  was 
perched  on  one  side  of  the  yourt ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  large  bear-coot,  or  black 
eagle,  was  chained  to  a  stump  shackled, 
but  not  hooded.  The  hawk  is  used  in 
hunting  by  the  Kirghis  for  pheasants  and 
other  feathered  game,  and  the  beai^coot 
for  foxes,  deer,  and  wolves.  The  sultana 
and  young  ladies  milk  the  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats,  the  younger  children  assisting. 
This  is  the  customary  duty,  night  and 
morning,  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
these  princes  of  the  steppe,  who  are  as 
proud  of  their  descent  from  the  great 
conqueror  as  any  English  noble  of  his 
Norman  origin.  The  maiden  of  these 
parts  feels  it  no  shame  to  milk  her  kine, 
to  saddle  her  horse,  or  to  place  her  hawk 
on  wrist,  ready  for  quarry,  like  a  true 
Amazon. 

TO  BE  OONOLUDID. 


■♦-^«- 


Vrom  the  London  Times. 
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The  expedition   sent  out   during  the 
ke  simimer  respectively  by  the  govern- 
njent  and  the  promoters  of  the  Northeni 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  for  the  purpose  of 
cxambing  into  the  practicability  of  the 
proposed  scheme  for  carrying  a  line  of 
^legraph  from  Europe  to  America  via 
^aroe,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  have  at 
length  returned,  having  successfully  ac- 
complished their  arduous  mission.     It  will 
ke  remembered  that  her  majesty's  ship 
Bulldog,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Leo- 
pold McClintock,   left  England  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  depths  of  the 
sea  between  the  various  stations  on  the 


*  Suocesflful  Expedition  of  the  Bulldog  and  Fox 
to  establish  a  Telegraph  route  between  Europe  and 
America — important  scientific  discoveries. 


proposed  route.  The  depths  from  his 
careful  examination  have  proved  alto- 
gether more  favorable  for  the  laying  of  a 
cable  than  those  on  which  the  former 
American  cable  was  successfully  sub- 
merged, the  water  being  four  hundred 
fathoms  less  in  its  deepest  parts. 

The  Bulldog  left  the  north  of  Scotland 
on  the  first  of  July  for  the  Faroe  Islands, 
taking  soundings  about  midway,  where, 
according  to  the  charts,  the  depth  was 
six  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms,  but  find- 
ing soundings  readily  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  fathoms  with  a  favorable 
bottom — a  depth  in  which  the  laying  of 
al^iost  any  kind  of  cable  would  be  a 
matter  of  certainty.  The  Bulldog,  after 
visiting  several  places  among  the  wild 
and  beautiftil  islands  of  the  Faroe  group, 
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sounded  across  to  Ingolsholdi,  in  Iceland. 
In  this  section  of  the  route  no  difficulties 
"were  experienced,  the  average  depth 
being  under  three  hundred  fathoms,  and 
the  bottom  being  mostly  of  a  favorable 
character.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  sub- 
sequently visited  and  examined  Faxe 
Bay,  on  tho^  north-west  coast  of  Iceland, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  popular  belief 
to  the  contrary,  is  as  free  from  ice  and 
icebergs  as  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  From  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
across  what  is  technically  called  the 
Greenland  Sea,  the  soundings  were,  as 
had  been  expected,  found  by  the  Bulldog 
to  be  deeper  than  on  the  Iceland  and  Fa- 
roe section  of  the  route,  but  still  the 
greatest  depth  was  far  less  (nearly  nine 
hundred  fathoms)  than  the  deepest  por- 
tion of  the  direct  route.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  as  showing  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions which  have  prevailed  even  among 
scientific  men  respecting  this  region,  that 
no  ice  was  found  away  from  the  shore 
where  the  charts  of  Manby  and  Scoresby 
represent  the  sea  as  impenetrably  covered 
with  it.  The  Bulldog  being  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer,  unadapted  to  such  naviga- 
tion, did  not  pass  through  the  drift  ice  so 
as  to  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
so  long  considered  inaccessible  to  ships. 
She,  however,  stood  along  the  coast 
sounding  occasionally,  nearly  as  far  as 
Prince  Christian  Sound,  when  a  gale  of 
wind  compelled  her  to  stand  offshore. 

From  this  date,  July  the  nineteenth,  to 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock  was  unable  to  proceed  with 
his  soundings  in  consequence  of  contmucd 
gales  of  wind,  which  drove  out  the  drift 
from  the  bays  and  fiords,  and  prevent- 
ed the  Bulldog,  on  account  of  her  paddles, 
from  approaching  the  coast.  The  Bull- 
dog coasted  southward  to  Cape  Farewell, 
as  ^ir  as  the  prevalence  of  drift  ice  would 
permit.  From  that  point,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  a  line  of  soundings 
was  carried  to  Hamilton  Inlet,  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  The  depths  between 
the  two  points  were  very  regular,  the 
greatest  being  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
two  fathoms,  four  hundred  fathoms  less 
than  the  direct  route  across  the  Atlantic. 
Tiie  examination  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  made 
by  Sir  Leopold,  was  necessarily  a  hurried 
and  imperfect  one,  but  very  little  ice  was 
seen  on  the  Labrador  coast.  On  the  re- 
turn voyage  a  second  series  of  soundings 
were    carried  from   Hamilton   Inlet    to 


South  Greenland,  where  the  Bulldog  an- 
chored, in  Julianshaab,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September.  The  weather  she 
had  experienced  during  her  voyage  from 
Labrador  was  most  severe ;  she  encoun- 
tered no  less  than  five  gales  of  wind  in 
eight  days.  After  a  cui*sory  examination 
of  some  of  the  deep  fiords  which  run  in- 
land for  a  considerable  distance — several 
of  which  were  deemed  admirably  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  the  cable — the  Bull- 
dog left  Julianshaab,  on  her  return  to 
Iceland,  on  the  third  of  October,  and  suf 
fered  some  injury  to  her  paddle  floats  and 
cutwater  from  the  floe  ice,  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  entrance  of  the  fiord  in  mucli 
larger  quantity  than  had  been  known  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  Bulldog  up  to 
this  time  had  obtained  no  information  re- 
spccthig  the  Fox,  and  many  began  to  en- 
tertain serious  apprehensions  that  she  had 
been  beset  u])on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land. Though  made  at  the  most  unfavor- 
able  season,  the  examinations  were  said 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  In  the  channel 
of  the  various  fiords  a  most  considentble 
depth  of  water  is  almost  universally  found. 
On  the  eighth  of  October  the  buUdw 
again  approached  the  coast  of  Greenlan<^ 
close  to  the  entrance  of  Prince  Christian 
Sound,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  Green- 
land, and  found  so  very  little  ice  that  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock  commenced  taking  a 
line  of  soundings  in  towards  the  flord. 
His  intention,  however,  was  frnstrated 
by  the  springing  up  of  one  of  those  terri- 
fiic  easterly  hurricanes  which  occasional- 
ly sweep  the  coast  of  Greenland.  For 
thirty  hours  the  wind  blew  with  such  ter- 
rific violence  that  no  canvas  could  with- 
stand its  force  for  one  moment,  and  the 
Bulldog  had  to  lie  to  under  "  bare  poles,** 
(?)  keeping  the  engines  going,  in  case  of 
falling  m  with  ice. 

After  the  abatement  of  the  gale  the 
Bulldog  continued  her  line  of  soundings 
back  to  Beikjavik,  in  Iceland,  but  was 
subject  to  aiaiost  continuous  interruptions 
from  gales  of  wind.  But  the  few  sound- 
ings which  could  bo  made  were  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character,  a  depth  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  mthonis 
being  found  where  it  was  expected  to 
find  two  thousand.  The  return  sounding 
of  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clintock  were  of  a  peon- 
liarly  interesting  character  in  a  sdentiBo 
point  of  view,  niasmuch  as  they  set  it 
rest  the  long-disputed  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  life  at  great  depths  ia 
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the  ocean.  Several  starfish  were  brought 
ap  from  the  depth  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms,  which  had  be- 
came entangled  with  the  lower  portions 
of  the  line,  which  had  lain  upon  the  bot- 
tom. At  Reikjavik  information  was  ob- 
tained respecting  the  Fox,  that  she  had 
left  that  port  for  Greenland  at  the  end  of 
Augnst.  The  Bulldog  left  Reikjavik  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  experienc- 
ing on  her  homeward  voyage  a  constant 
succession  of  foul  wind,  with  frequent 
veiy  heavy  gales,  which  retarded,  and  in 
some  instances  completely  prevented  her 
sounding  operations.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clin- 
tock  carried  his  line  of  soundings  into  the 
Rackall-bank,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber obtained  bottom  in  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  fathoms,  about  mid-chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  Vidal  bank.  The 
wind  still  continuing  adverse,  and  the  coal 
being  nearly  exhausted.  Sir  F.  L.  M'Clin- 
tock  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  port  of 
Killybegs,  county  of  Donegal. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  considerable 
astonishment  to  those    conversant   with 
Qautical   matters   that  in  a  secession  of 
«nch  violent  gales,  and  a  season  of  cold  and 
ice  so  entirely  exceptional.  Sir  F.  L.  M'- 
Clintpck    and    his    enterprising    officers 
should  have  prosecuted  their  arduous  du- 
ties with  such  complete  success.     The  ex- 
E edition  of  the  Fox  was,  as  will  no  doubt 
e   remembered,   fitted  out    at   the   ex- 
pense of  the  promoters  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  was  intended  not  alone  to  co- 
operate with  the  Bulldog  in  the  sounding 
and  general  survey  of  the  seas  which  in- 
tersect the  various  stations  on  the  route, 
liut  also  to  fix  upon  and  examine  the  pre- 
cise localities  for  the  landing  of  the  cables, 


as  well  as  to  explore  and  fix  upon  the  over- 
land route  through  Iceland  and  Green- 
land. The  expedition  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Allen  Younge,  who  accompanied 
M'Clintock  in  the  celebrated  voyage  of 
the  Fox,  in  search  of  the  Fmnklin  expe- 
dition. Her  cruise,  like  that  of  the  Bull- 
dog, was  in  its  main  results  entirely  suc- 
cessful, though  her  operations  were  re- 
tarded, and  in  some  measure  prevented, 
by  the  almost  unparalleled  succession  of 
gales  which  prevailed  with  but  little  inter- 
mission from  the  time  of  her  departure 
till  her  return  to  England. 

The  results  of  the  cruise  are  universally 
considered  by  those  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Col- 
onel Shaffner's  statements  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  deep  long  fiords,  in  which  the 
water  was  so  deep  as  to  preclude  the  re- 
motest possibility  of  a  cable  being  injured 
by  ice  or  icebergs  is  fully  confirmed.  The 
existence  of  drift  ice  along  the  south  coast 
is  in  reality  no  difficulty ;  it  only  prevails 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  ex- 
cept in  an  exceptional  year,  such  as  that  re- 
cently experienced.  Even  when  thickest, 
its  movements  with  various  winds  are  so 
perfectly  understood  that,  under  the  com- 
mand of  experienced  captains,  many  frail 
ships  totally  unadapted  for  ice  navigation, 
visit  and  return  from  all  parts  of  the  coast 
annually  in  safety.  With  regard  to  the 
American  terminus  of  the*  line,  now  that 
the  Greenland  difficulty  has  been  removed, 
when  once  the  line  has  been  carried  there 
in  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  Western  longi- 
tude, the  landing  on  the  opposite  shore 
can  be  selected  on  any  point  within  some 
hundred  of  miles  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  circuit. 


Stkam  Rams. — A  long  letter  appears  in  the  l^m'^t 
from  Admiral  Sartorius,  reviving  the  old  cry  for 
steam  rams — not  only  iron-cased  fcigates  that  is^  but 
that  modification  constructed  especially  with  a  view 
to  rushiDg  bodily  at  an  antagonist.  *'A  single  steam 
ram  can  affect  with  her  beak  an  amount  of  destruc- 
tion in  a  few  minutes  which  would  take  many  steam 
frigates  to  effect  very  imperfectly  in  as  many  days, 
if  at  all.  She  could  get  in  among  a  fleet  at  night, 
sink  two  or  three  ships  and  disperse  the  rest.  She 
could  run  into  a  harbor,  such,  for  example,  as  Cher- 
bourg, by  one  entrance  and  out  by  the  other,  sink 
some  of  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  outer  road  by  her 
beak,  and  set  fire  to  others  by  her  incendiary  pro- 


jectiles. The  steam  rams  should  have  both  extrem- 
ities the  same  (I  proposed  a  screw  and  rudder  at  each 
end,  and  also  paddle  wheels  for  Channel  service) ; 
she  could  run  in  or  out  among  the  encmy^s  vessels, 
and  advance  or  back  with  the  same  velodty  and 
quickness.  If  attacking  at  night,  with  raasts  lower^' 
ed,  she  could  not  be  seen  until  felt,  could  launch  out 
her  incendiary  projectiles  into  the  town  and  harbor, 
and  there  would  be  no  mast,  sails,  or  ri^ng  to  ob- 
struct their  flight  in  every  direction.  Guarded  by 
lo«p-holed  and  bullet-proof  towers  to  afford  refuge 
to  her  people  when  boarded,  and  boiling  water  made 
to  be  ejected  from  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  the  steam  ram.** 
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From    the    Leitare    Hoar, 


ROBERT       STEPHENS   O.N  . 


[In  connection  with  the  very  fine  and 
accurate  portrait  of  this  renowned  engi- 
neer of  England,  at  the  head  of  this  num- 
ber of  the  JSclectiCy  we  place  before  our 
readers  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  his 
life  and  parentage.  Many  will  look  with 
interest  on  the  lineaments  of  the  face  of  a 
man  whoso  talents  and  genius  have  done 
80  much  to  facilitate  human  intercourse, 
and  whose  skill  has  reared  so  many  colos- 
sal structures.] 

At  the  period  when  the  Americans 
were  fighting  their  way  to  become  a 
great  independent  cotton-growing  nation 
—just  after  the  completion  of  remarkable 
mechanical  inventions  at  home  for  the 
preparation  of  the  downy  material,  the 
spinning-ienny,  water-frame,  and  mule- 
jenny,  with  the  unproved  steam  engine — 
just  before  horse-posts,  loitering  at  every 
village  inn  to  gossip  with  "  nunc  host"  or 
the  ostler,  began  to  be  superseded  on  the 
highroads  by  ni^  coaches  for  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  traveling  some  six  miles 
an  hour — about  the  time  that  Sunday- 
school  instruction  dawned  in  its  blessed- 
ness upon  the  land — and  the  very  year 
that  Ilerschel  doubted  the  known  bounds 
of  the  solar  universe — George  Stephenson 
was  born.  We  string  these  facts  to- 
gether, because  he  lived  to  achieve  no 
mean  victory  over  space  and  time  by 
quickening  locomotion ;  alter  postal  ar- 
rangements completely ;  render  tens  of 
thousands  of  juveniles  belonging  to  the 
impoverished  classes  happy  excursionists 
on  their  school  holiday,  passing  from  din- 
gy towns  to  the  clear  streams,  green 
fields,  and  sylvan  scenes  of  the  country  ; 
and  because  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
<he  First  Grand  Experimental  Railway, 
was  originally  conceived  with  no  other 
object  in  view  than  that  of  facilitxitiug 
the  transport  of  cotton  from  the  quays  of 
Liverpool  to  the  factories  of  Manchester. 

*'  His  task  has  lessened  labor,  vanquished  space ; 
And  through  remotest  years,  beheld  afar, 


His  spirit  leaves  her  everlasting  traoo^ 
Where'er  impetuous  speeds  the  fiery  ctr." 

Mark  the  spot  where,  in  the  fiunily  BKble 
of  a  Northumbrian  couple  in  the  humblest 
social  position  at  Wylam  colliery,  near 
Newcastle,  the  record  was  entered  of 
their  second  child,  George — "  bom  June 
9  day,  1781 ;"  and  be  willing  to  render  all 
possible  aid  to  the  development  of  every 
child,  however  poor  the  homestead  and 
lowly  the  condition.  Little  thought  fa- 
ther and  mother,  if  an  answer  could  have 
been  returned  to  the  question,  "What 
manner  of  child  shall  tnis  be?''  that  it 
would  have  indicated  one  combining  the 
most  invincible  resolution,  with  patient 
painstaking  and  mavellous  capadty,  the 
iruit  of  which  has  been  a  total  revolution 
in  the  internal  communications  of  the  civ* 
ilized  world,  and  a  name  henceforth 

"  In  our  island  history  enrolled, 
Among  the  glorious  dead, 
The  mighty  unforgotten  men  of  old." 

Life  was  a  hard  up-hill  trudge  for  boy, 
youth,  and  man  for  many  a  weary  year. 
Yet  on  he  went  gallantly,  as  if  a  conscious- 
ness possessed  liim  of  a  high  destiny  hing* 
ing  upon  surmounting  the  difficulties  ind- 
dent  to  straitened  circumstances,  which 
inspired  the  resolution  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  the  grapple  with  them  rather 
than  be  defeated.  Many  were  the  avo- 
cations successfully  followed,  and  mul- 
tifarious the  handicrafts  incidentally 
mastered.  Originally  a  cowherd,  then 
a  hoer  of  turnips,  next  a  clearer  of  ooal 
from  stones  and  dross,  he  was  promoted, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be  assistant  to 
his  honest  old  father,  who  was  fireman  at 
a  colliery  pumping-engine,  then  appointed 
plugman  at  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and 
next  breaksman  at  nearly  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  while  to  a  night  school  he  repaired 
to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetio, 
and  exhaust  the  accomplishments  of  its 
master.  At  the  same  time  ho  contrived 
to  be  proficient  in  cutting  out  suits  of 
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clothes,  which  the  colliers'  wives  made  up 
for  their  husbands,  making  shoes  and 
lasts,  mendinsc  clocks  and  watches,  and 
became  so  well  up  in  the  latter  art  and 
mystery  as  to  be  known  to  common  fame 
as'  the  best  clock-doctor  in  the  north 
country.     Such  a  man, 

**  O'er  whose  young  mom, 
Cold  penury  her  wintry  shadows  threw, 
Alone  in  toil,  in  contumely  and  scorn, 
Still  to  his  heaven-appointed  mission  true," 

deserved  to  succeed  ;  and  never  was  suc- 
cess in  great  ends  more  complete  than 
his. 

Twenty-one  years  had  passed  away, 
when  the  breaksman  entered  Newburn 
church  with  pretty  Fanny  Henderson, 
about  to  become  his  wife.  Poor  Robert 
Gray  was  there  likewise  to  act  the  part 
of  bridesman,  and  had  a  pension  ultimate- 
ly bequeathed  to  him  for  life  for  his  ser- 
vices. Joyfully  the  young  husband,  with 
his  bride  behind  him  on  a  pillion,  took  her 
on  horseback  to  his  home,  then  at  Wil- 
li ngton  Quay,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
fyne,  about  six  miles  from  Newcastle. 
Mark  another  spot,  as  unpretentious  as 
the  preceding.  In  the  second  story  of 
this  house,  and  in  the  room  lighted  by  the 
window  next  to  that  built  up  with  brick- 
work, the  w^ife  became  a  mother,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Robert,  worthy  his 
sire's  renown,  who  lived  to  a  send  the  lo- 
comotive whistling  through  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  span  the  mighty  St.  Law- 
rence, and  leave  monuments  of  his  con- 
structive ability  upon  four  continents. 
This  house  no  longer  exists.  It  was 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  Stephen- 
son Memorial  Institute,  and  we  can  not 
but  regret  that  its  removal  was  consid- 
ered necessary.  Nor  refrain  we  from  ex- 
pressing the  natural  wish,  that  Fanny 
Henderson  had  survived  to  witness  the 
fame  of  her  husband  and  son,  and  share 
their  prosperity.  But  she  died  when  the 
child  was  too  yonng  to  appreciate  the  be- 
reavement, and  for  a  time  the  loss  of  his 
first  love  covered  the  father's  hearth  with 
darkness. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  bom  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1803.  Cast  upon  the 
sole  care  of  his  father  in  tender  years,  be 
was  almost  constantly  by  his  side,  watch- 
ing him  while  poring  over  models,  plans, 
drawings,  and  diagrams,  and  while  attend- 
ing to  the  details  of  practical  engineering. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  at  West  Moor, 


Killingworth  colliery,  seven  miles  north 
of  Newcastle,  where  the  elder  Stephen- 
son laid  the  broad  foundation  of  his  lofty 
renown  while  an  engine-wright  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lord  Ravensworth.    The  cottage 
he  occupied  still  stands,  with  the  sun-dial 
over  the  door,  the   joint  work  of  the 
inmates.    Having  procured  a  copy  of  Fer- 
gason's  Astronomy^  the  boy  drew  out  on 
paper,  under  iiis  father'9  direction,  a  dial 
suited  to  the  latitude  of  Killingworth. 
A  stone  proper  for  the  purpose  was  then 
obtamed,  and,  after  much  hewing  and 
polishing,  the  stone  dial  was  fixed  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
villagers.    It  bears  the  date,   "August 
11th,  MDCccxvi."    Many  now  alive  in  the 
neighborhood  can  well  remember  Robert, 
dres^d  in  a  homespun  coat  of  George's 
own  cut,  full  of  life  and  fond  of  pranks, 
which,  however,  had  generally  some  intel- 
ligent object  in  view.     On  one  occasion 
the  sire  found  the  mischievous  youngster 
busily  engaged,  by  means  of  a  kite,  in 
imitating    I^ranklin's     experiment,     and 
drawing   down   electriq  sparks  into  the 
hind-quarters  of  his  pony.     On  this  pony 
he  might  be  seen  morning  and  evening 
cantering  to  and  from  school  at  Newcastle, 
with  his  wallet  of  provisions  for  the  day, 
and  bag  of  books  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
School-days  were  followed  by  an   ap- 
prenticeship to  the  well-known  Nicholas 
W  ood,  as  an  under-coal- viewer,  at  Killing- 
worth  ;  and  at  this  subterranean  occupa- 
tion some  three  years  were  passed,  not 
without  the   experience   of  great   peril. 
Once,  while  with  the  master  and  a  fellow- 
workman    in    an   unfrequented    part  of 
the  pit,  there  was  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp.   Instantly  the  party  were  blown 
down,  and  the  lights  extinguished.    They 
were  a  mile  away  from  the  shaft,  and 
quite  in  the  dark.    Robert  and  his  com- 
rade, under  the  first  impulse,  on  recover- 
ing, ran  towards  the  shaft  at  full  speed, 
till  the  latter  halted,  saying,  "  Stop,  laddie, 
stop  ;  we  maun  gang  back,  and  seek  the 
raaister."     Gallantly  they  returned,  and 
rescued  him,  stunned  and  bruised,  from 
danger.     As  the  father's  circumstances 
improved,  the  son's  prospects  bright^n^d  ; 
and,  to  qualify  him  for  a  higher  po^itsan, 
he  was  taken  from  coal- vie  wing,  and^i^t 
in  the  year  1820,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Only 
the  expense  of  a  single  session  could  be 
afforded.    But  so  diligently  was  it  im- 
proved, that  at  the  end  of  six  months  he 
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came  hack  with  the  prize  for  mathematics, 
and  with  the  better  prize  of  the  know- 
ledge how  to  teach  himself. 

At  this  period,  the  elder  Stephenson 
was  engaged  in  surveying  a  line  for  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  first 
iron  road  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
general  traffic,  and  the  first  public  high- 
way on  which  locomotive  engines  were 
regularly  employed,  but  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  worked  by  horse-power.  Robert 
trudged  by  his  side,  entering  the  figures 
while  his  father  took  the  sights.  They 
began  their  task  with  the  first  blush  of 
dawn,  and  continued  it  till  dusk,  taking 
their  chance  of  getting  broad  and  milk 
for  retVesbment,  or  a  homely  dinner  in 
some  cottage  by  the  wayside.  Eager  dis- 
cussions passed  between  the  two  reject- 
ing the  locomotive,  as  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  matters  of  detail  were  sug- 
gested ;  but  both  agreed  in  confident 
anticipations  of  its  ultimate  triumph  over 
every  other  species  of  tractive  power  on 
railways.  After  assisting  for  a  short  time 
in  the  steam  engine  manufactory,  then 
in  its  infancy  at  Newcastle,  Robert  Ste- 
phenson accepted  a  mining  appointment 
in  South  America,  as  it  was  conceived 
tbat  the  voyage  thither,  with  change 
of  climate,  would  be  of  service  to  his 
health,  injured  by  severe  application. 
From  this  engagement,  which  extended 
over  three  years,  he  returned  towards  the 
close  of  1827,  meeting  with  a  singular 
adventure  by  the  way. 

Having  reached  Carthagena,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  he  was  compelled  to  halt 
in  tbat  miserable  town,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  yellow  fever,  awaiting  a  ship 
to  convey  him  to  New- York.  In  the 
comfortless  public  room  of  the  wretched 
inn,  he  met  with  an  P^nglishman,  talT, 
gaunt,  and  care-worn,  evidently  in  the  last 
stage  of  impoverishment.  The  stranger 
proved  to  be  a  brother  engineer,  well 
known  by  name,  Mr.  Richard  Trevithick, 
the  Don  Ricardo  Trevithick  of  Peruvian 
celebrity,  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion 
to  refer.*  All  the  brilliant  prospects 
placed  before  him  by  the  authorities  of 
that  ^  country,  founded  upon  the  drainage 
.ofrtlio  silver  mines  by  steam-power,  had 
fe^K"'  utterly  disappointed;  and  he  was 
inaking  his  way  to  England  almost  i>enni- 
less,  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
Spanish    proverb,    that   "a  silver    mine 


*No.  389.  ''flret  Steam  Engine  in  South  America.'* 


brings  misery,  a  gold  mine  mio.'*    It  waa 
a  most  fortunate  meeting  for  him,  for  he 
was  at  once  relieved  of  further  embarraaB- 
ment  by  an  advance  of  jC50.    The  partiea 
were  soon  in  earnest  conversation  upon  a 
subject  in  which  both  took  the  deepeat 
interest — the    steam-horse.      But   Trovi- 
thick^s  ideas  never  went  beyond  a  steam- 
carriage  adapted  for  use  on  common  roads, 
an  example  of  which,  as  succcssfal  as  any 
other,  he    had    invented    and   patented 
before    Robert    Stephenson    was    bom. 
Coleridge  used  to  tell  an  ancodote  with 
great  glee  respecting  this  machine,  during 
a  trial  of  it,  in  an  obscure  district  of  Com- 
wall,  by  the  inventor  and  his  partner 
Vivian.     While  at  the  top  of  its  speed, 
thev  saw  a  closed  toll-bar  before  them. 
Vivian   called   to  Trevithick,   who    waa 
behind  to   slacken  speed ;    but  the  mo- 
mentum was  so  great,  that  the  engine  was 
onl^'  brought  to  a  stand  close  to  the  gate^ 
which  the  keeper  quickly  threw  open  in 
utter  consternation.     "What's  to  pay?** 
shouted  Vivian.     But  not  a  word  could 
the  man  articulate.     "What's  to  pay?" 
was  again  demanded.     "  No-noth-nothiug 
to  pay,"  he  at  last  replied,  shakin^from 
top  to  toe  ;  "  do,  my  de-dear  Mr.  Devil, 
drive  on  as  fast  as  you  can ;  nothing  to 
pay."     It  is  remarkable  of  the  two  Kng- 
iishmen  who  so  unexpectedly  met  at  Car* 
thagena,  that  some  sixteen  years  prcvioos, 
Trevithick  had  exhibited   his  steam-car- 
riage in  the  metropolis,  which  conveyed  a 
load  of  passengers  in  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground  near    Euston  Square — ^the  very 
spot  from  which,  seven  vears  later,  Ste* 
phenson  started  the  North  Western  liait 
way. 

On  retuiTiing  from  the  Western  world, 
Robert  Stephenson  a<^ain  joined  the  fiu>> 
tory  at  Newcastle.  He  had  indeed  been 
expressly  recalled  to  aid  his  father  with 
the  locomotive,  and  prepare  the  iron  steed 
for  the  opening  day  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  the  15th  of  Sepien^ 
ber,  1830.  The  triumph  then  was  com- 
plete. Though  clouded  by  the  melan- 
choly accident  to  Mr.  Iluskisson,  yet  that 
event  seized  to  illustrate  its  efficiency,  for, 
to  obtain  medical  help,  the  wounded  body 
of  the  statesman  was  conveyed  some  fi( 
teen  miles  in  twenty-five  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour — ^ 
speed  which  came  upon  the  world  with 
the  surprise  of  a  new  and  unlooked-for 
phenomenon.  From  this  period,  the 
establishment  at  Newcastle  took  a  start 
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as  a  manufactory  of  locomotives ;  it  be- 
came one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  famous 
in  the  world,  as  it  still  is,  sending  out 
engines,  as  railways  spread,  to  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

For  nearly  thirty  subsequent  years,  or 
to  the  time  of  his  lamented  decease,  the 
life  of  Robert  Stephenson  was  one  of 
astonishing  activity  for  a  man  never  of 
robust  constitution.  His  name  was  per- 
petually before  the  public,  in  connection 
with  some  important  undertaking;  and 
his  career  as  an  engineer  was  an  uninter- 
ruptoil  success.  The  objects  specially  con- 
templated in  his  constructions — simplicity, 
permanence,  and  utility — contributed  to 
this  result,  together  with  the  care  with 
which  he  elaborated  his  plans,  and  attend- 
ed to  the  minutest  details,  before  attempt- 
ing to  carry  them  into  effect.  Unlike 
Brunei,  hw  great  contemporary,  whose 
genius  was  more  splendid  in  designing 
than  cautious  in  executing,  Stephenson, 
while  equally  bold  in  conception,  was 
eminently  practical.  He  thought  over 
the  whole  problem  to  be  solved,  in  all  its 
hearings,  before  committing  himself  to 
the  actnal  solution,  and  enhanced  his  own 
reputation  by  consulting  it  in  connection 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  those 
who  intnistcd  him  with  their  confidence. 
Brunei,  on  the  other  hand,  aiming  at  bril- 
liancy in  the  line  of  inventive  art,  was  apt 
to  leave  many  difficulties  unheeded,  to 
hamper  him  in  execution,  and  produced 
the  most  glorious  growths  of  a  scientific 
intellect,  to  disappoint  expectation  in 
their  economic  results.  The  career  of 
the  two  has  some  striking  coincidences. 
They  were  both  the  sons  of  eminent 
Others,  who  opened  up  to  them  the  path 
lo  distinction.  Both  were  engaged  in 
the  same  description  of  gigantic  works, 
which  will  remain,  for  centuries  to  come, 
monuments  of  their  skill  and  of  the  enter- 
prise of  their  era.  They  were  also  nearly 
^te  same  in  age,  and  both  died  prema- 
turely, within  a  month  of  each  other. 
Thoucjh  often  in  antagonism,  warmly 
^avocating  their  respective  views,  as  in 
tte  celebrated  "battle  of  the  gauges," 
they  were  firm  and  fast  friends  to  the  last. 
Brunei  was  on  the  Menai,  to  aid  Stephen- 
son in  floatinjr  and  fixinc:  the  enormous 
tuhes  of  the  Britannia  bridge ;  and  Ste- 
phenson was  on  the  Thames  to  assist 
Brunei  in  the  launch  of  the  Great  Eastern. 

Appointed  to  execute  the  London  and 


Birmingham  railway,  the  first  sod  for 
which  was  cut  at  Chalk  Farm  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  1834,  Mr.  Stephenson  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  said  to 
have  walked  over  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
jected line  twenty  times  before  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  survey.  Oflen  did  the 
scene  in  his  offices.  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  resemble  the  levee  of  a 
minister  of  state.  He  superintended 
altogether  the  construction  of  no  less 
than  1850  miles  of  railway,  at  an  outlay 
of  about  £70,000,000  sterling ;  served  as 
an  engineer  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Egypt,  Canada,  and  Norway;  received  the 
ribbon  and  cross  of  the  order  of  Leopold 
from  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Cliff  from 
the  king  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  declined 
the  offer  of  knighthood  at  home  ;  became 
M.  P.  for  Whitby  in  1847  ;  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  fortune  upon  his  decease  in 
1848.  The  latter  died  at  Tapton  House, 
near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  woodland  hill,  which  had 
been  his  residence  about  ten  years — a 
striking  contrast  to  his  homely  cottage  in 
Killingworth.  Immense  demands  were 
made  upon  the  time  of  both  father  and 
son,  by  all  kinds  of  contrivers  and  pro- 
jectors, anxious  for  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
their  schemes  as  a  passport  to  success. 
They  were  ofken  as  crude  as  the  following 
lines  are  doggrel,  in  which  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  patronage  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  one  of  the  railway  papers  : 

"  I  saw  your  son  Robert,  oh  fie  I  oh  fie  I 
He  looked  upon  roe  with  disdain  ; 
His  father  could  see,  with  half  an  eye, 
Far  more  than  I  could  explain. 

*'He  wouldn't  allow  me  to  leave  him  my  models, 
Or  a  drawing,  nor  yet  read  my  rhyme ; 
For  many  came  to  him  with  crackM  noddles, 
Which  occupied  half  of  his  time." 

To  real  merit  neither  father  or  son  were 
inattentive,  and  considerately  respected 
the  feelings  of  the  deserving,  however 
humble  their  station. 

Elected  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  the  year  1850,  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson  laid  before  that  body  an  inter- 
esting resume  of  British  Railways,  on 
taking  the  chair.  They  exceeded  in 
length,  he  stated,  the  ten  chief  livers  of 
Europe  united  ;  and  more  than  enouffh 
of  single  rails  had  been  laid  down  to  make 
an  iron  girdle  round  the  globe.    The  cost 
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of  these  lines  had  been  £286,000,000, 
equal  to  one  third  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt.  Hills  and  mountains  had 
been  penetrated  with  tunnels  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  seventy  miles.  The  earth-works 
measured  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  cubic  yards.  In  comparison  with  the 
pyramid  which  these  works  would  rear, 
St.  Paul's  would  be  but  as  a  pigmy  to  a 
giant,  for  the  pyramid  would  nse  a  mile 
and  a  half  high,  from  a  base  larger  than 
St.  James'  Fark.  At  least  twenty-five 
thousand  bridges  had  been  built.  Not 
less  than  eighty  millions  of  miles  were 
annually  traversed,  to  run  which,  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  railway  must  be  covered 
with  trains  during  every  second  of  time, 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  engines, 
placed  in  a  line,  would  stretch  from  Lon- 
don to  Chatham,  and  the  vehicles  from 
London  to  Aberdeen.  In  every  minute 
of  time,  four  tons  of  coal  were  consumed, 
and  twenty  tons  of  water  were  flashed 
into  steam  of  high  elasticity.  As  to  the 
wear  and  tear,  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
iron  required  to  be  annually  replaced ; 
and  out  of  twenty-six  millions  of  sleepers 
on  the  railways,  two  millions  annually  per- 
ished. To  provide  the  new  sleepers,  three 
hundred  thousand  trees  must  every  year 
be  felled,  or  about  ^vq  thousand  acres  of 
forest  bo  cleared  of  timber. 

The  works  with  which  the  great  engi- 
neer is  more  immediately  identified  in  the 
public  mind  are  the  Royal  Border  Bridge 
over  the  Tweed ;  the  High  Level  Bridge, 
Newcastle,  across  the  I'j'ne;  the  Bri- 
tannia Tubular  Bridge,  over  the  Menai 
Strait;  and  the  Victoria  Bridge,  upon 
the  same  principle  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Montreal.  The  idea  of  a  tubu- 
lar bridge  was  a  perfectly  original  con- 
ception. No  model  for  it  existed.  It 
was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  multi- 
tudes, and  originated  ominious  head-shak- 
ings, that  iron  tubes,  which,  set  upright, 
would  rise  far  above  the  top  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul's,  could  be  thrown  across  a 
tidal  channel,  without  support  from  end 
to  end,  and  at  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  water.  "  You  have  no 
doubt,"  Mr.  Stephenson  was  asked  in  a 
parliamentary  committee,  "  that  the  prin- 
ciple applied  to  this  great  span  will  give 
ample  security  to  the  public  ?"  "  Oh,  I 
am  quite  sure  of  it,"  was  his  reply ;  and 
the  result  fully  justified  his  confidence. 
But  it  was  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill, 
to  ooDstract  four  iron  tubes  of  the  length 


stated,  each  heavy  as  thirty  thonss 
men,  float  them  to  their  respective  plac 
and  then  raise  them  by  hydranlio  preasi 
to  their  elevated  permanent  position.  1 
Montreal  Bridge  is  an  enlagcd  edition 
the  Britannia,  seven  times  and  a  hi 
longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  i 
much  less  than  two  miles.  At  the  end 
the  summer  of  1852,  Mr.  Stephen! 
went  to  Canada  nt  the  request  of  1 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railifi 
Company,  and  made  his  report  the  folic 
ing  year,  on  the  description  of  bridge  b 
calculated  to  prove  efficient,  the  pro] 
site,  and  the  desirableness  of  such  a  str 
ture.  As  the  river  brings  down  an  en 
mous  quantity  of  ice  on  the  breakinff 
of  the  winter,  the  problem  to  be  awv 
was  to  erect  a  permanent  bridge  tl 
would  resist  an  amount  of  pressure  whi 
seemed  incalculable,  of  ice  four  or  fi 
feet  thick,  in  a  running  stream  of  a  certi 
inclination,  velocity,  and  breadth.  T 
engineer  mastered  these  elements  of  t 
case,  and  proposed  the  Victoria  Tabu 
Bridge,  opened  about  the  time  of  1 
death,  all  the  plans  for  which  isBued 
his  offices  at  Westminster.  The  span  1 
tween  the  central  piers  is  three  bnndr 
and  thirty  feet  wide ;  and  the  other  spai 
twenty-four  of  them,  two  hundred  a 
forty-two  feet.  The  faces  of  the  piers  loc 
ing  towards  the  current,  terminate  in 
sharp-pointed  edge,  while  the  sides  presc 
to  the  avalanches  of  ice  only  smooth,  hi 
elled-off  surfaces.  The  stone  used  in  t 
piers  is  a  dense  blue  lime-stone,  scarcely 
block  of  which  is  less  than  seven  to 
weight,  and  many  of  those  exposed 
the  full  force  of  the  breaking-up  ice  wei| 
ten  tons. 

The  force  employed  on  the  river  ai 
its  banks,  during  the  last  season  of  t 
construction  of  the  bridge,  amounted 
a  small  army.  It  consisted  of  six  steai 
ers  and  seventy-two  barges,  besides  sm 
craft.  They  were  manned  by  five  he 
dred  men,  which,  with  four  hundred  ai 
fifty  laborers  in  the  two  stone  qoarrii 
and  two  thousand  and  ninety  other  ar 
ficers  of  all  kinds,  makes  a  total  of  thr 
thousand  and  forty  workmen.  This  i 
markable  structure  was  formallv  comply 
ed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Angoat  t 
26th,  1860.  He  laid  the  last  stone  on  t 
Montreal  side,  proceeded  to  the  cent 
arch,  where  two  rivets  were  fastened,  m 
then  across  to  St.  Lambert's.  In  ooi 
mcmoration  of  the  event,  a  gold  mec 
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has  been  struck,  on  which  a  train  is  repre- 
sented just  emerginff  from  the  bridge, 
with  a  steamer  ascending  and  a  raft  com- 
ing down  the  river  in  the  fore-ground. 
Above  are  the  arms  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces; the  names  of  Stephenson  and 
R0S8,  the  engineers ;  and  the  inscription : 
"The  Victoria  Bndge  of  Montreal.  The 
greatest  work  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
world.  Publicly  inaugurated  and  opened 
in  1860.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Cana- 
da." On  the  reverse  are  three  circular 
medallions,  exhibiting  busts  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  royal  arms  and  legend  of  Eng- 
land in  high  relief. 

Fond  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Stephenson  kept 
for  many  years  a  steam  yacht,  the  Tita- 
nia,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  season.  In  1856, 
lie  placed  this  vessel  at  the  disposal  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  to  convey  him, 
with  large  astronomical  instruments,  to 
Teneriffe,  for  observation  at  great  heights 
on  the  elevated  peak;  and  the  crew  ren- 
dered most  effective  assistance  to  the 
astronomer  during  the  whole  of  his  resi- 
dence on  the  mountain.  From  this  yacht, 
after  a  voyage  to  Norway,  its  owner  was 
carried  to  his  house  in  Gloucester  Square 
to  die,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1859,  hav- 
ing nearly  completed  the  fitly-sixth  year 

of  his  age.    Robert  Stephenson,  thus  cut 

off 

** in  the  prime  of  honorable  days, 

In  the  full  noon  of  reputation's  blaze," 

was  eminently 

"Rich  in  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-men, 
With  love  and  reverence  known  in  life's  fiunil- 
iar  ways." 

AccDstomed  to  superintend  great  works, 
^  have  thousands  of  workmen  at  his 


command,  it  is  remarkable  bow  modest 
and  unassuming  was  his  demeanor,  while 
fully  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  by  no  means  lacking  in  energy 
when  occasion  called  for  its  display.  His 
expenditure  was  princely — not  upon  him 
self,  but  on  his  friends — for  no  man  ever  de- 
lighted more  in  making  others  happy.  In  so- 
ciety he  was  fascinating  in  the  highest  de- 
gi'ee,  blending  frankness  with  refined  cour- 
tesy in  his  manner,  laying  open  his  stock  of 
knowledge  without  a  trace  of  pretension, 
conferring  favors  as  if  receiving  them, 
and  gracefully  blending  sprightly  chit- 
chat with  philosophical  exposition.  High- 
minded  and  warm-hearted,  few  men  have 
been  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  larger 
company  of  sincere  mourners.  UiSwards 
of  three  thousand  persons  were  admitted 
by  tickets  into  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  funeral,  while  the  ships 
in  the  Thames  and  at  the  northern  ports 
lowered  their  flags  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  deceased.  The  gathering — quite  a 
spontaneous  one — included  men  of  i*ank, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  learned 
professors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters; 
directors  of  great  companies,  architects 
and  engineers,  contractors  and  operatives, 
who  had  assisted  in  cari'ying  out  the  de- 
signs of  the  dead,  with  ladies  habited  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  It  was  not  merely 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  his  genius,  that 
the  promiscuous  multitude  collected  round 
the  grave,  but  as  an  expression  of  personal 
attachment ;  and  few  more  impressive 
scenes  were  ever  witnessed,  than  when 
the  choir  took  up  the  exquisite  anthem, 

"  His  body  is  buried  in  peace, 
But  his  soul  liveth  evermore," 

after  the  sad  words  had  been  said,  ^'  earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'* 
and  a  handful  of  soil  had  rattled  on  the 
coffin. 


^^•' 


CofsuMPTTON  OF  CoAL  IN  France. — An  ofBcial 
^ocQment  states  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
ftttce  is  11,000,000  tons  yearly— 4hree  fifths  of  it 
^Bnno&ctories.  A  large  portion  of  the  whole  is 
J^Hight  from  abroad— 1,100,000  tons  from  England, 
poo,000  from  Germany,  and  700,000  from  Prussia. 
lo  1858  the  quantity  supplied  by  England  was  just 
600,000  tons.  -^     f*-         ^       b 
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A  onxsT  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  table  blurt- 
ed out  the  question :  ^'  Rtiyv.  duMe,  were  you  sur- 
prised at  Waterloo  r  With  what  a  neat  and  easy 
turn  of  the  wrist  he  ran  the  unhappy  man  through— 
"  No,  but  I  am  now.** 

Mrs.  PAKTnroTOir  says  that  Garibaldi  is  suocevd* 
ing  beyond  her  most  SMigoinary  eKpaoloralioiMk 
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THE    CASTLE     OF    EIIRENBREITSTEIir 


Ix  one  of  the  most  romantic  districts  in 
Germany  stood  such  a  quaint  old  castle, 
very  much  dilapidated,  very  much  over- 
grown with  lichens  and  ivy,  and  very 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  It  stood  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  was  surrounded  by 
almost  impenetrable  forests.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  stranger  to  find  out  the  ap- 
proaches that  led  to  it,  for,  on  viewing  it 
from  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite 
side,  it  appeared  to  be  so  completely 
bemmed  in  by  closely-planted  timber,  as 
:ta  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  but 
one  way  to  gain  access  to  it,  which  was 
by  threading  the  intricate  labyrinths  of 
the  forest.  There  was,  however,  a  better 
and  anore  direct  approach,  which,  never- 
theless^ was  known  to  very  few  of  those 
who  h|id  even  lived  all  their  lives  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  place — those  who 
knew  :  there  existed  such  an  approach, 
know  no  more,  for  they  had  never  ven- 
tured along  the  path  even  in  the  broad 
daylight.  The  proprietor  of  this  curious 
domain,  more  than  a  century  before  the 
time  referred  to,  had  caused  about  twelve 
feet's  breadth  of  timber  to  be  felled  from 
the  top  of  the  valley  to  the  castle,  and 
thus  a  road  was  formed,  very  rude  it  is 
true,  but  of  sufficient  breadth  to  admit  of  a 
carriage  being  driven  from  the  opening  in 
the  forest  direct  to  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
This  road,  by  a  gradual  descent  and  an 
occafiional  winding,  was  the  only  approach 
to  this  remarkable  edifice.  The  building 
was  not  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance, 
and  viewing  it  from  the  most  favorable 
situation,  it  might  easily  escape  the  spec- 
tator, who  would  most  likely  be  absorbed 
in  contemplating  the  extraordinary  forest, 
which  spreads  itself  right  and  left  to  such 
a  <£dtance  before  him.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  would  enable  him  to  descry 
the  gray,  mouldering  turrets  of  the  castle 
just,  as  it  were,  peepmg  out  from  amongst 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

^t  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  stream 
.of  water  of.  considerable  breadth  and 


depth  pursues  its  course,  till  at  length  i 
falls  into  a  much  larger  stream  some  fen 
miles  below. 

The  castle  itself  occupies  a  large  spaci 
of  ground,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  pre 
cise  period  of  its  erection.  The  founder. 
if  tradition  may  be  depended  upon,  bac 
endured  some  bitter  disappointment  ir 
youth,  and  becoming  disgusted  with  lif< 
and  mankind,  he  determined  to  shut  him 
self  up  altogether  from  society.  He 
selected  this  spot  for  his  habitation,  felled 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber,  and 
built  the  present  edifice  upon  its  site.  At 
he  neither  visited  nor  courted  viMtors,  he 
was  not  anxious  to  make  his  abode  verj 
accessible ;  hence  it  was  not  till  long  aftei 
his  time  that  the  road  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  made. 

There  were  a  great  many  stories  in  dr- 
culation  with  regard  to  this  old  castle,  and. 
like  a  great  many  other  old  castles,  espe* 
cially  m  Germany,  I  fear  it  had  not  toe 
good  a  reputation.  This  much,  however 
is  ceilain ;  it  had  not  been  occnpied  ibr  i 
great  number  of  years,  was  the  terror  ol 
the  neigborhood,  and  there  were  none  bote 
enough  to  venture  near  it  either  by  nigfat  o  ■ 
day.  It  was  asserted  that  it  was  haanted 
that  spectral  beings  had  been  seen  fiittini 
about  the  woods  at  night,  and  thai 
strange  noises  had  been  heard  in  tin 
neighoorhood. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  two  ndle 
from  the  castle  stands  a  small  vilk^ 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  (as 
do  not  wish  the  locality  to  be  known^ 
I  shall  call  Landsdorf.  It  was  the  oostOK 
of  the  gossips  of  the  place,  when  the 
met  together  at  their  own  honaeSi  m 
at  the  only  Gasthaus  in  the  phis: 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  **D* 
schwarze  Adler,"  to  discuss  storiea  — 
supernatural  visitations,  and  one  or 
subjects  of  local  interest,  amongst 
was  the  singular  character  of  the 

of  Ehrenbreitstein.* 

- ■ — ■ — — ,.^_^_^___^__^^^^ 

•Thii  famed  castle  stands  (m  the  hukM  ef  if 
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I  shall  relate  very  briefly  one  or  two 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  last 
heirs  of  this  remarkable  domain.     Of  all 
the  girls  that  lived  in  Landsdorf,  (I  speak, 
by  the  way,  of  a  period  more  than  half 
a  century  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
narrative,)  there  were  none  who  possessed 
tbe  vivacity  and  the  affectionate   dispo- 
sition of  Linda  Hermann.     Her  counte- 
nance was  beautitul ;  her  forehead  broad 
and  white  as  the  purest  alabaster;  her 
dark  eyes  shaded  with  long  silken  eye- 
brows ;  her  nose  such  as  a  Grecian  sculp- 
tor would  like  to  have  chiseled  ;  her  ruby 
'ips,  when  closed,  resembled  the  bow  of 
Oupid.     Linda  was  of  poor  but  respecta- 
ble parentage,  and  had  but  one  brother, 
who  was  much  attached  to  her.    There 
Were  many  who  sought  her  affections,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  Baron  von  Wurffel, 
the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  and  the  heir 
to   the    estate  of  Ehrenbreitstein.     His 
handsome  person,  his  address,  his  reputed 
wealth,  his  rank,  all  conspired  in  his  favor, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Linda 
looked  npon  him  more  complacently  than 
upon  any  of   her  other  suitors.     There 
Were  those  who  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  her  for  her  folly,  and  to  hint  that  it 
Would  be  more  prudent  if  she  were  be- 
stowing her  smiles  upon  a  more  humble 
lover,  who  would  make  her  an  honest 
Woman,  instead  of  upon  a  person  so  su- 
perior to  her  in  station,  and  who  would 
never  be  able  to  make  her  his  wife.     Lin- 
da heeded  not  these  friendly  warnings ; 
nnder  a  promise  of  marriage  the  baron 
deceived  her.     Poor  Linda !     She  did  not 
*>urvive  her  child  many  days,  for  the  news 
of  the  baron's  approaching  marriage  ter- 
Jninated  her  short  but  unhappy  existence. 
When  the  death  of  Linda  became  known 
to  her  brother,  he  was  nearly  distracted, 
^'efnsed  all  kinds  of  food,  and  wandered 
*bont  the  neighborhood  like  a  maniac. 
He  shortly  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
'^as  never  heard  of  again,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  he  had  thrown  him- 
^If  into  the  neighboring  stream  and  been 
^rried  away  by  the  tide. 

The  baron  did  not  heed  the  death  of 
Ms  victim;  his  marriage,  in  due  time, 
^ook  place,  accompanied  by  great  rejoio- 

^hine,  opposite  the  city  of  Coblentz.  It  is  the 
Gibraltar  of  Germany.  We  stood  upon  its  lofty 
battlements  a  few  summers  ago  at  the  going  down 
^t  the  sun  four  hundred  feet  above  the  waters  of 
^  swift-flowinj?  stream  dose  under  its  wall&— 
Ki>iTOB  or  THE  EcLicnc. 


ing ;  strange,  however,  but  horrible  to  re- 
late, the  bride  on  the  morning  subsequent 
to  the  first  night  she  passed  in  the  castle 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  having  been 
stabbed  with  a  dagger  in  two  or  three 
places.  The  tragedy,  however,  unfortu- 
nately did  not  terminate  here,  for  in 
course  of  time,  as  two  of  the  other 
brothers  married,  their  brides  were  found 
murdered  in  their  beds  in  the  same  bar- 
barous  manner. 

The  three  brothers  did  not  long  survive 
their  wives ;  and  at  length  the  last  and 
only  surviving  branch  of  the  house  con- 
tracted a  marriage  \vith  a  young  lady  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  not  deterred  by  the  un- 
happy destiny  that  had  awaited  the  wives 
of  his  brothers,  and  he  determined,  in 
spite  of  all  antecedents,  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  his  newly-made  bride  in  the 
castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  After  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed,  and  he 
and  his  wife  had  made  a  short  tour 
amongst  their  several  friends  and  relations, 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  the  old 
family  seat.  Their  occupation  of  the 
place  in  question  was  not  unmarked  by 
those  omens  which  usually  occur  on  such 
occasions,  and  which  invariably  forebode 
evil.  A  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  passed  over  the  place ;  immense 
trees  were  struck  to  the  ground,  and  sev- 
eral head  of  cattle  were  killed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  These  events  made 
their  due  impression  upon  the  domestics 
and  the  neighboring  villagers,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Baroness  von  Wurffel  was 
reckoned  upon  as  certain.  Similar  omens 
preceded  the  deaths  of  the  fonner  ladies 
[  of  the  castle,  and  they  were  always  held 
'  to  be  infallible  premonitions  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe. 

It  was  never  known  by  what  means  the 
fomer  ladies  had  come  by  their  death. 
They  were  found  in  their  beds  stabbed ; 
but  by  some  extraordinary  flaw  in  the 
evidence,  the  guilt  could  never  properly 
be  fastened  upon  their  husbands,  and  so 
they  escaped,  although  the  general  belief 
was  that  they  in  reality  were  the  mur- 
derers. 

The  last  branch  of  this  noble  house  was 
held  in  considerable  estimation  by  tbe 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  both  for  bis 
good  humor  and  his  benevolence — ^two 
traits  of  character  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors possessed.  Neither  was  he  re- 
markable for  that   iiun^cUnate    cupidity 
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which  cast  such  a  stain  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  former  heirs  of  Ehrenbrcitstein. 
Tliere  were  some,  therefore,  who  thought 
that  the  usual  catastrophe  might  in  this 
instance  not  take  place,  but  that  the  young 
baron  and  his  bride  mi^ht  live  many  hap- 
py years  together.  What  were  the  lady's 
feelings  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  U  certain  that  on  her  arrival  at 
the  castle  she  looked  exceedingly  pale  and 
careworn,  and  not  near  so  well  as  previous 
to  her  marriage. 

At  a  somewhat  early  hour  in  the  night 
the  baron  and  his  wife  retired  to  rest. 
The  hours  that  elapsed  ere  moming 
were  passed  by  th^  household  in  the 
greatest  suspense  and  anxiety.  The  niglit 
was  exceedingly  tempestuous ;  the  whid 
whistled  through  the  long  corridors  of  the 
building,  the  trees  outside  shook  mourn- 
fully in  the  blast,  and  the  rain  descended 
from  the  heavens  in  one  continuous  stream. 

The  moraing  at  length  dawned.  Tlje 
baron  rose  early  to  take  his  accustomed 
exercise.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards 
one  of  the  servants  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  of  her  mistress  to  assist  her 
to  dress.  Gracious  heavens  I  when  she 
entered  she  found  her  stretched  upon  her 
bed,  weltering  in  her  blood,  and  still 
warm.  The  domestics  were  immediately 
alarmed,  the  baron  was  summoned,  but 
be  was  horrified  and  distracted  by  the 
awful  spectacle  he  was  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness. He  declared  solemnly  that  his  wife 
was  in  good  health  and  spirits  when  he 
left  her,  and  could  not  account  for  her 
death,  unless  by  her  own  iiand,  for  which 
no  reason  whatever  could  be  assigned,  as 
she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy.  He 
was,  however,  charged  with  her  murder, 
tried,  and  acquitted,  the  evidence,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  predecessors,  being  insuf- 
ficient to  procure  a  conviction.  When 
the  trial  was  over,  he  discharged  his  ser- 
vants, shut  up  the  castle,  and  disappeared, 
but  whither  he  went  it  was  never  ascer- 
tained. 

From  that  period  the  castle  had  been 
closed,  for  there  were  no  persons  bold 
enough  to  become  its  inhabitants  after  the 
dreadful  deeds  which  had  been  perpetrat- 
ed within  its  walls. 

About  this  time  it  became  evident  that 
the  place  was  subject  to  mysterious  visi- 
tations, and  frequently  at  midnight,  it  was 
said,  four  female  figures  were  seen  in  the 
grounds,  arrayed  in  bridal  dresses,  and 
these  were  suspected  to  be  the  spirits  of 


the  unfortunate  ladies  who  had  been  bo 
cruelly  murdered.  On  moonlight  nights 
they  were  accustomed  to  dance  on  the 
green  sward  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  the 
music  on  these  occasions  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  captivating  description. 

Such  are  the  premises  with  wliich  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  commence 
this  narrative.  It  is  not  material  to  state 
the  precise  period  at  which  I  have  now 
arrived. 

A  German  by  birth,  I  happened  about 
this  time  to  be  making  a  tour  through 
various  parts  of  Germany.  I  did  not  stay 
long  in  any  particular  spot,  but  wandered 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  my  humor 
inclined  me.  I  reached,  amongst  other 
places,  the  village  of  Landsdorf,  and  being 
directed  to  "  Der  schwarze  Adler,"  I  de- 
sired an  interview  with  the  landlord. 

^^  Heiszt  dieser  Gasthof  ^  der  schwarze 
Adler?'" 

"  Ja,  mein  Herr." 

^^  Kann  ich  hier  ein  gutes  Zimmer  be- 
kommen  ?" 

"  Ja,  mein  Herr." 

My  inquiry,  therefore,  being  answered 
satisfactorily,  I  entered,  and  at  once  or- 
dered some  refreshment.  When  I  had 
partaken  thereof,  I  was  invited  by  the 
landlord  to  join  a  party  in  the  chamber  be- 
low, as  he  thought  I  should  be  more  com- 
fortable there  than  sitting  in  a  room  by 
myself.  I  availed  myself  of  his  invitation, 
and  found  myself  presently  amongst  some 
of  the  farmers  ana  country  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  soon  joined  in  conver- 
sation with  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  discussing  the  usual  topics — ajq^an- 
tions,  dreams,  etc.  From  these  they 
passed  to  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  I 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  conversation. 

^^  Ich  habe  schon  von  diesem  Schlo6z&- 

gehort,"    I    observed.      "Es   spukt  im 

Ilause,  nicht  wahr  ?" 

"  Ja,  mein  Herr,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

^^£s  ist  nicht  weit  von  hier,  glaubi^^ 
ich  ?" 

"  Nein  ;  es  steht  dicht  bei." 

"  Ich  mochte  es  geme  besuchen." 

"  Ach  !  lieber  Ilerr,"  said,  the  fonne^^ 
spcakei^  '^  wann  Sie  es  einmal  besuchen.^ 
dann  kehren  Sie  niemals  zuriick.*' 

I  Was  not,  however,  daunted  by 
mysterious  tones  in  which  the  last 
Mas  uttered,  and  I  determined  on  the  to^ 
lowing  day  to  visit  the  castle,  and  Moep* 
tain  S  there  were  really  any  tabstantial 
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grounds  for  the  evil  reputation  which  it 
had  for  so  many  years  possessed  in  certain 
districts  of  Germany.  As  regarded  any 
thing  of  a  supernatural  character,  I  had 
been  for  many  years  a  confirmed  skeptic, 
and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  either  to 
confirm  me  in  ray  skepticism,  or  to  make 
me  a  convert  to  those  doctrines  of  which 
my  friends  were  evidently  so  greatly  en- 
amored. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  for 
some  time  longer.  At  length  one  of  the 
party  volunteered  a  song  that  had  been 
Avritlcn  on  the  castle  in  question. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EHRENBREITSTEIX. 

-A.  dreary  pile  is  that  castle  old. 

With  its  time-worn  towers  so  gray ; 
XHree  hundred  years  or  more,  I  am  told, 

Jt  hatU  mouldered  thus  away. 

^V  ithin  its  walls  the  young  and  fair 

^)nce  gathered  in  state  and  pride ; 

-A.il!  thither  again  theyUl  not  repair 

-At  the  joyous  Christmas-tide ; 

For  the  bat  flits  by, 
And  the  screech-owrs  cry 
Blends  with  the  moaning  gale, 
And  the  raven's  croak. 
From  the  haunted  oak, 
Ott  mingles  with  the  wail. 

l^ts  chambers  dim  no  more  resound 
With  the  jest  and  song,  I  ween, 
And  the  flowing  cup  that  passed  around 

No  longer  there  is  seen  ; 
**  Or  many  a  blood-stained  wall  and  stone 

Tell  of  deeds  I  may  not  name, 
^ut  desolate  now  it  stands  alone 
All  grim  with  its  evil  fame  ; 

And  the  bat  flits  by. 
And  the  screech-owl's  cr}' 
Blends  with  the  moaning  gale, 
And  the  raven*s  croak. 
From  the  haunted  oak. 
Oft  mingles  with  the  wail. 

When  the  song  was  concluded,  I  bade 
*^y  friends  good  night  and  retired  to 
**^st,  for  I  felt  somewhat  fatigued  with 
^He  journey  I  had  accomplished  on  the 
^Iny  in  question.  I  retired  to  bed,  but  I 
^i<i  not  readily  fall  asleep.  I  thought  of 
^t^c  old  castle.  I  called  up  to  mind  all 
y^ie  singular  stories  I  had  heard  concern- 
^*>git,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  its  deso- 
^^te  and  isolated  appearance.  I  deter- 
?^iued  to  spend  the  following  night  within 
^t^s  walls,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
^l\ey  might. 

On  the  morning  I  arose  early,  dressed 

^lyself,  and  descended  to  a  room  below, 

^vhere  I  partook  of  a  good  breakfast.     I 

luformcd  the  landlord  that  I  was  anxious 


to  see  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreit stein,  and 
told  him  I  should  take  a  leisurely  stroll  in 
that  direction  and  return  to  an  early  din- 
ner. 

The  road  was  well  known  to  me — ay, 
every  step  of  it — ^for  I  had  already  been 
in  the  neighborhood  many  years  before ; 
but  at  that  time  the  castle  was  in  irood 
repair,  and  it  was  divested  of  that  interest 
which  reported  supernatural  visitations 
will  confer  upon  any  spot.  As  I  cast  my 
eyes  around  me,  objects  once  familiar 
arose  every  moment  upon  my  sight,  and 
carried  me  back  to  seasons  of  past  enjoy- 
ment which  could  never  occur  again. 
Ah  !  no ;  I  had  already  far  outnumbered 
the  years  allotted  to  man.  I  had  traveled 
a  long  and  troublesome  journey,  but  the 

foal,  I  felt  persuaded,  was  near.     Already 
saw  the  grave — already  I  was  tottering 
upon  its  brink. 

When  I  reviewed  my  past  life,  oh! 
how  full  of  misery  it  seemed — a  long 
overclouded  day  with  one  single  gleam 
of  sunshine — an  arid  waste  with  a  solitary 
flower  growing  in  the  midst — a  painful 
and  protracted  dream,  relieved  only  by  a 
partial  and  momentary  glimpse  of  heaven ! 
Away  with  these  reminiscences,  which  are 
only  idle  and  useless.  I  will  dwell  upon 
them  no  longer.  I  have  pondered  upon 
them  at  times  with  an  intensity  that  has 
bewildered  me,  and  well-nigh  driven  me 
to  distraction. 

I  walked  on.  The  scenery  around  me 
revealed  new  beauties  almost  at  every 
fresh  step  I  took,  and  the  morning  breeze 
fanned  my  cheeks  with  a  delicious  cool- 
ness. When  I  had  traversed  a  mile  or 
two,  I  reached  a  somewhat  lofty  eminence, 
and  from  this  place  gained  a  view  of  the 
turrets  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  I  saw  them 
very  indistinctly,  although  my  eyesight 
was  remarkable  for  the  age  at  which  I  had 
arrived.  I  could  not  observe  the  ravages 
which  time,  I  understood,  had  made  upon 
the  castle.  The  season  harmonized  with 
its  decay.  It  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  trees  were  almost  stripped 
of  their  foliage,  and  ever  and  again  a  sud- 
den breeze  drifted  the  withered  leaves  in 
whirling  eddies  around  me.  In  a  sad  and 
melancholy  mood  I  wandered  a  mile  or 
two  in  another  direction,  and  again  re- 
turned to  my  inn,  where  dinner  was 
already  waiting  me. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  company 
of  the  landlord,  who,  finding  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  related  to  me 
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sucl)  little  histories  and  events  as  he 
thought  would  be  interestiiijj  to  me. 
When  the  evening  arrived,  I  apprised 
hini  of  my  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  ruined  castle  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  spending  the  night  within  its  walls. 
He  was  surprised  and  alarmed  at  my 
temerity,  and  endeavored,  by  all  the  argu- 
ments and  eloquence  in  his  power,  to  dis- 
suade me  from  so  rash  an  undertaking. 
It  was  in  vain.  My  resolution  was  not  to 
be  shaken. 

With  a  stout  staff  in  my  hand,  I  set 
out  on  my  journey.  The  night  was  some- 
what unsettled,  although  the  moon  and 
8tai*s  were  shining  with  great  brilliancy. 
A  few  dark  clouds,  however,  were  driv- 
ing rapidly  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
which,  as  they  passed  before  the  moon, 
placed  the  earth  for  a  moment  in  compar- 
ative darkness.  The  wind,  as  it  sped 
along,  moaned  and  whistled  angrily,  and 
the  trees  shook  their  heads  mournfully  in 
the  blast. 

I  traveled  on,  and  at  length  I  gained 
the  eminence  that  I  have  before  spoken 
of.  The  pathway  now  was  a  rapid  descent 
leading  towards  the  river.  When  I  gained 
the  bottom,  I  stood  upon  a  small  wooden 
bndge  which  had  been  rudely  constructed 
and  hastily  thrown  across  the  stream  to 
enable  persons  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
another.  I  paused  upon  this  bridge.  My 
resolution,  my  courage  for  a  moment  for- 
sook me.  Should  I  proceed  further  ? 
Should  I  venture  within  those  dense 
forests,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey — ex- 
posed, as  was  alleged,  to  visitations  from 
the  invisible  world  of  spirits — exposed  to 
my  own  fears  and  misgivings  as  to  the 

Propriety  of  the  course  I  had  adopted  ? 
leaned  for  a  brief  space  upon  the  wooden 
railing  of  the  flimsy  structure  upon  which 
I  stood ;  I  gazed  earnestly  upon  the 
black  waters  gurgling  and  bubbling  be- 
low, whilst  ever  and  agam  the  piercing 
and  mournful  cries  of  the  owl  rang  in  my 
ears.  I  arose  from  my  recumbent  atti- 
tude. My  resolve  was  strengthened. 
Not  all  the  machinations  of  man — not  all 
the  devices  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
himself — not  all  the  phenomena  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  witnessed, 
should  deter  me  from  prosecuting  my 
inquiry.  Of  what  should  I  be  afraid? 
Had  I  committed  some  unpardonable 
crime — had  I  robbed — had  I  murdered — 
had  I  done  aught  to  sUiin  my  conscience 
with  guilt,  that  I  should  be  scared  away. 


upon  the  very  threshold  of  my  nnderta 
ing,  by  evil,  which  might  exist  only 
the  imagination?  I  was  not  afndd  < 
death.  I  was  aged,  infirm,  weak,  frien 
less,  and  poor ;  what  formidable  terrc 
could  death  present  to  me?  Let  tl 
pampered  fool,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  lu 
ury — let  the  miser,  gloating  with  pleasu 
upon  his  heaps  of  gold — let  the  foi 
lover,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  mistrcf 
fear  death  !  Death  was  not  the  enemv  < 
the  wretched  and  the  unfortunate  I  W 
I  indeed  to  be  influenced  by  those  woma 
ish  fears  that  had  inspired  such  terr* 
throughout  the  neighborhood  ? — was  I 
succumb  to  those  idle  stories,  only  capal 
of  frightening  children,  and  utterly  worl 
less  and  despicable  in  the  estimation  < 
men  of  education  and  sense  ?  I  was  pi 
pared  for  the  worst.  My  mind  W; 
wrought  up  to  that  state  of  desperati< 
when  all  apprehensions  for  personal  safet 
are  totally  disregarded. 

I  crossed  the  bridge.  A  narrow  sir 
of  road  had  been  cut  through  the  fbrei 
which  now  lay  upon  my  right  and  le 
Tliis  road,  by  a  steej)  ascent,  led  to  tl 
top  of  the  valley,  and  through  the  lev 
country  beyond.  My  most  direct  wj 
to  the  castle  was  by  the  margin  of  tl 
stream,  and  along  a  path  I  had  in  form« 
years  traversed  frequently.  I  knew,  hoi 
ever,  that  the  road  was  not  so  good 
the  one  from  the  other  side  of  the  forcf 
which  had  been  made  purposely  as  aiv  a 
proach  to  the  building.  I  did  not,  ho^ 
ever,  feel  inclined  to  make  so  great  a  ci 
cuit  as  was  necessary  to  gain  that  path, ! 
I  traveled  along  the  narrow  road  bjr  tl 
side  of  the  river.  The  sounds  ot  tl 
brawling  stream,  and  the  sighing  nig] 
wind,  fell  u])()n  the  ear  with  a  soothii 
and  a  mournful  cadency.  As  I  proceeds 
onward,  my  path  was  frequently  obstmc 
ed  by  the  projecting  branches  of  ttei 
which  sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  brei 
— sometimes  to  scramble  over  or  nnd 
as  best  I  could.  The  moon  lent  her  I 
witching  influence  to  the  scene,  and  h* 
soft  beams  danced  upon  the  black  surfa 
of  the  water  with  a  magical  eflect.  Wh< 
I  had  proceeded  a  certain  distance  aloi 
the  path,  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  direi 
ed  my  steps  through  the  thick  forest  < 
timber  by  which  I  was  on  all  sides  sc 
rounded.  The  road  now  became  int 
cate,  and  the  darkness  intense.  I  ran  fi 
quently  against  large  trees,  which  it  w 
impossible  to  discern,  and  frequently  n 
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hands  were  frigbtfiilly  lacerated  and 
scratched  bj  the  underwood,  irom  whose 
entangling  meshes  I  had  considerable  dif- 
ficnltj  to  extricate  myself.  I  pursued  mj 
way;  but  from  the  inconveniences  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  I  made  but  little 
progress.  I  knew  perfectly  well  the  ex- 
tent of  the  forest,  and  I  knew  that  unless 
I  traveled  somewhat  faster  than  I  had 
hitherto  done  I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty to  gain  the  castle  before  midnight, 
the  time  at  which  the  alleged  superna- 
tural visitations  took  place.  I,  therefore, 
pressed  forward  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  in 
a  little  time  I  became  so  habituated  to 
the  gloom,  and  to  the  obstructions,  that 
they  almost  ceased  to  annoy  me.  When 
I  had  traversed  about  half  the  extent  of 
the  forest,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  a  bis- 
cuit, with  which  I  had  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide myself  and  after  I  had  in  some  mea- 
sure satisfied  my  appetite,  I  took  a  draught 
from  a  small  fiask  bottle,  which  was  filled 
with  excellent  eau-de-vie,  from  which  I 
derived  very  great  benefit  indeed.  Thus 
refreshed,  I  resumed  my  journey.  I  fen- 
cied  the  night  was  changed.  The  wind 
seemed  more  sour  and  boisterous,  and  the 
waving  canopy  that  rustled  above  my 
liead  appeared  to  indicate  a  storm.  Ap 
ter  traveling  on  for  some  hour  longer,  I 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  the  old  cas- 
tle of  Ehrenbreitstein  stood  before  me. 
Tendered  only  conspicuous  by  an  occa- 
sional beam  of  moonlight  being  shed  upon 
it.  I  quickly  traversed  the  park,  and  ap- 
proached an  old  tree  which  stood  in  the 
center,  and  which  had  become  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Haunted  Oak."  I  stood 
for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  profound  me- 
ditation ;  my  eyes  were  directed  to  this 
venerable  tree.  Ha !  what  was  that  ?  A 
feeling  rushed  across  me,  to  which  I  had 
all  my  life  been  a  stranger — ^a  strange  ter- 
ror seized  upon  me — a  damp  sweat  gath- 
ered upon  my  skin — ^my  limbs  shook  be- 
neath me,  and  my  mouth  became  sudden- 
ly so  dry  and  parched  that  I  &ncied  I  was 
choking.  My  brain  was  in  a  tumult — my 
temples  throbbed  with  a  burning  fever — 
I  reeled — I  fell  ray  full  length  upon  the 
green  sward.  Happily  the  earth  was  soft, 
and  I  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
heavy  fall  I  had  sustained.  I  lay  upon 
the  ground  for  several  minutes,  unable  to 
move — a  dreadful  weight  seemed  to  be 
resting  upon  me — a  horrible  nightmare 
that  I  was  unable  to  shake  off.  Oh! 
what  agony  I  endured — what  conflicting 


thoughts  shot  across  my  bewildered  brain ! 
When  I  recovered,  I  reproached  myself 
bitterly  for  my  cowardice.  I,  who  had  so 
little  to  fear — ^I,  who  had  so  little  to  live 
for,  who  had  latched  to  scorn  the  idle 
tales  I  had  heard,  even  I  was  paralysed 
and  struck  dumb  with  terror,  almost  the 
moment  I  had  entered  tipon  this  myste* 
rious  domain. 

Fool !  unbeliever !  why  had  I  dared  to 
repudiate  the  evidence  of  persons  to 
whom  perhaps  every  credence  was  due  ? 
Why  had  I  presumed  to  ridicule  a  doc- 
trine which  had  had  supporters  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  Was  I  able  to  fathom  Uie 
designs  of  Infinite  inteUigence  ?  Was  I 
able  to  penetrate  that  indbmprehensible 
mystery  m  which  the  Great  Author  of  all 
exist^ce  had  thoueht  proper  to  enshroud 
himself?  Was  it  for  me  to  say  that  such 
and  such  things  were  not,  because  my 
puny  and  finite  &culties  were  incapable 
of  comprehending  them  ?  And  were  the 
judgments  and  opinions  of  other  men  to 
be  completely  set  aside,  because,  forsooth, 
I  did  not  concur  in  them  ?  Mv  conscience 
upbraided  me  for  my  skepticism.  I  had 
been  rash,  foolish,  obstinate ;  I  had  seen 
enough  to  convert  me  to  those  opinions 
which  a  short  time  before  I  had  affected 
to  despise.  From  the  hollow  trunk  of  the 
huge  oak  I  distinctly  saw  a  fimre  in  white 
emerge ;  it  seemed  to  flit  rather  than  run 
across  the  lawn.  I  saw  it  as  distinctly  as 
any  thing  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my  life. 
What  it  was  I  knew  not.  It  might  be  a 
spirit,  it  might  be  a  mortal.  Of  the 
vision,  however,  there  was  no  manner  of 
doubt.  A  mortal  creature  it  could  scarce* 
ly  be.  Who  was  to  be  there  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  ? — who  was  to  be  there,  in- 
deed, at  aU  ?  Nay,  in  the  broad  light  of 
day,  when  the  sun  was  shining  with  all  his 
meridian  glory,  when  nature  was  most 
bountiful,  when  the  cheering  voices  of  the 
countryman  and  milkmaid  might  be  heard 
in  the  distant  fields,  when  birds  poured 
their  songs  from  every  branch  and  tree, 
no  living  creature  had  dared  to  penetrate 
into  these  dark  recesses,  how  much  more 
unlikely  was  it,  therefore,  that  any  human 
being  should  be  on  this  unholy  spot  at 
this  dreary  season  of  the  ^ear,  and  at 
midnight  ?  The  idea  was  simply  preposr 
terous,  No ;  the  vision  I  had  seen  was 
not  of  this  earth,  it  belonged  to  that  other 
sphere  which  had  hitherto  beeii  ^pdeely 
I  closed  to  all  mortal  eyes. 
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My  mind  be<]^an  to  waver.  What 
should  I  do  ?  Should  I  proceed,  or  re- 
trace my  steps  to  the  distant  village 
again  ?  I  looked  towai-ds  the  castle,  and 
I  fancied  I  beheld  a  light  glimmering  in 
6ne  of  the  windows.  It  was  inhabited, 
but  by  whom?  That  was  a  problem 
which  I  could  not  solve.  So  far  the  re- 
ports which  I  had  heard  had  been  con- 
firmed ;  the  vision  of  the  "  Haunted  Oak," 
the  light  in  the  chambers,  all  testified  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  stories  in  circulation. 

I  took  another  draught  of  my  brandy, 
and  with  this  stimulant  my  courage  re- 
vived again.  I  walked  on,  and  wilhin  a 
few  minutes  I  stood  beneath  the  walls  of 
this  ancient  building.  I  entered  the  court- 
yard, ascendcfd  the  noble  staircase,  and 
at  length  stood  in  the  principal  hall  of  the 
building.  It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and 
oaken  panels  lined  the  walls.  The  win- 
dows were  much  shattered,  and  the  glass 
had  nearly  all  fallen  out.  A  few  articles 
of  ancient  furniture  were  placed  upon  the 
floor,  but  with  Uiese  exceptions  the  room 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  empty. 

I  took  hold  of  a  faded  arm-chair,  in 
which  I  seated  myself,  determined  to 
await  any  intrusion  which  I  might  be  ex- 
posed to.  I  drew  my  watch  from  my 
pocket,  and  found  that  it  wanted  but 
a  few  minutes  of  twelve.  I  sat  mus- 
ing in  silence,  but  presently  a  noise 
caused  me  to  start  from  my  chair  as 
though  I  had  been  shot.  Gracious  hea- 
ven !  the  great  bell  of  the  castle  tolled 
the  hour  of  midnight !  I  counted  every 
stroke.  A  faintness  came  over  me,  and 
my  limbs  turned  icy  cold  and  shivered 
convulsively.  My  heart  beat  loudly,  so 
much  so  that  I  could  hear  it  beating  with- 
in my  breast.  I  sat  listening  in  the  great- 
est anxiety,  but  I  heard  nothing  save  the 
rain,  which  had  begun  to  descend  in  co- 
pious quantities,  and  which  beat  forcibly 
ai!:ainst  the  windows  of  the  castle.  I  ad- 
vanced  to  the  window  and  looked  out, 
but  all  was  darkness.  A  distant  peal  of 
thunder  varied  occasionallv  th»<  monotony 
produced  by  the  falling  ram,  and  a  gleam 
of  lightning  ever  and  again  illumined  the 
dark  chamber  in  which  I  stood  with  a 
momentary  brilliancy.  I  again  seated  my- 
self in  the  chair,  and  relapsed  into  my  for- 
mer contemplative  mood. 

Hush  !  what  noise  was  that  ?  I  listen- 
ed with  suspended  breath.  A  foot  was 
on  the  oaken  stair ;  it  approached  nearer 
and  nearer.    The  door  opened,  an'd  a  man 


in  livery  entered.  I  sat  still,  not  darioff 
to  speak,  move,  or  breathe.  I  was  riveted, 
as  it  were,  to  the  chair,  and  I  appeared  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot.  I  watched  his 
movements ;  he  noticed  me  not.  He  mov- 
ed quickly  about  the  chamber.  Two  or 
three  other  servants  now  entered,  and 
when  I  cast  my  eyes  again  around  the 
chamber,  it  was  brilliantly  lighted  np; 
lamps  of  silver  and  crystal  were  hung 
from  the  roof,  costly  furniture  of  every 
description  was  ranged  about,  the  oak- 
en panels  were  adorned  with  variooB 
portraits.  A  large  table  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
groaning  with  dishes  of  the  most  delicate 
description,  whilst  goblets  filled  with  wine 
were  placed  at  certain  intervals  along  the 
top.  The  noise  and  tumult  now  became 
immense ;  carriages  every  moment  were 
drawing  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard,  ser- 
vants were  running  from  one  room  to  ^pi- 
other  with  the  greatest  activity.  The 
guests  at  length  entered  ;  the  ladies  were 
accompanied  by  gentlemen,  and  handed 
to  the  seats  assigned  to  them.  There 
were  some  young  and  beautiful,  but  others 
were  old  and  ugly.  They  all  had  an  ap- 
pearance different  from  human  beings; 
their  faces  were  pale  and  attenuated,  and 
marked  by  a  singularly  wild  and  spectral 
expression.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were 
young  and  some  old ;  some  were  handsome 
and  othera  the  reverse ;  but  their  comi- 
tenances  partook  of  the  same  pecaliaritj 
which  characterized  those  of  the  ladies. 
The  banquet  proceeded ;  but  what  struck 
me  as  most  extraordinary  was,  that  the 
gentlemen  spoke  not  a  word  ;  their  coun- 
tenances underwent  little  change  of  ex* 
pression,  but  the  cup  passed  often  to  their 
lips,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  never  re- 
quired replenishing,  but  always  seemed 
to  be  full.  Some  half-hour  or  more  the 
banquet  lasted,  and  the  chamber  was  then 
cleared,  and  preparations  were  made  fiir 
a  ball.  An  orchestra  was  fitted  up  at  thm 
further  end,  where  the  nuisicians  wen 
speedily  placed,  and  the  ball  was  opened. 
The  greatest  etiquette  and  courtesy  were 
obsei-ved,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
dancers  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  The  musicians  played  some  pap- 
ular  pieces  of  music,  and  the  dancing  WM 
kept  up  with  great  spirit,  the  whole  of 
the  party  seeming  to  enjoy  the  most  ex- 
quisite happiness.  At  last  a  danee  of  mora 
than  ordinary  length  was  commenced,  and 
the  same  figures  appeared  to  be  gone 
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through  over  and  OA^r  again,  till  event- 
ually it  became  quite  tedious  to  look  at. 

Suddenly,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  tlie 
daocers  disappeared,  the  room  was  strip- 
ped of  its  furniture,  the  lights  extinguish- 
ed, and  gloom  and  darkness  reigned  once 
more  in  that  antiquated  chamber.     I  was 
horrified.     I  knew  not  what  construction 
,   10  put  upon  the  strange  sights  of  which  I 
had  been  a  spectator.     The  beings  whom 
I  had  seen    were  evidently  not  of  this 
world — ^they  had  few  of  the  attributes  of 
those  still  in  the  flesh ;  their  appearance, 
their  noiseless  motion,  their  airy  and  fan- 
tastical dances,  all  strengthened  me  in  the 
belief  that  they  belonged  to  that  myste- 
rious world  whose  only  entrance  is  through 
the  dark  portals  of  the  grave.     I  moved 
uneasily  in  my  chair — I  could  sit  no  longer. 
I  arose — I  walked  to  the  window.     Great 
heavens !  it  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night ! 
A  luster,  difficult  to  describe,  was  shed 
upon  every  object.     The  dark  forests  of 
trees  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
liquid  light  shed  upon  the  earth.     Whilst 
I  stood  in  this  position  my  astonishment 
was  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
when  suddenly  two  female  figures  in  white 
appeared  upon  the   lawn.     Some  of  the 
most  delicious  music  simultaneously  sound- 
ed in  my  ears,  to  which  the  figures,  I  per- 
ceived, were  now  dancing.     Their  counte- 
nances wen*e  beautiful,  and  their  dark  tress- 
es of  hair  were  intertwined  with  the  orange 
blossom.    Their  dresses  appeared  to  be  of 
whit«  satin,  trimmed  with  the  most  costly 
lace ;    their   dancing    was    spirited    and 
graceful.   Whilst  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
them,  I  perceived  a  third  lady,  similarly 
dressed,  had  been  added  to  their  number, 
but  I  know  not  in  what  manner  she  came ; 
but  she  joined  in  the  dance  with  the  same 
spirit  that  characterized  the  others.     As 
I  continued  to  watch  with  the  greatest 
interest  their  graceful  and  airy  movements, 
a  fourth  was  added  to  their  number,  more 
beautiful,  I  fancied,  than  all  the  rest.     It 
was  she,  my  life,  my  idol,  my  lost  one ! 
It  was  the  dance  of  the  muraered  brides 
of  which  I  had  been  a  witness. 

Tliis  last  apparition  caused  such  a  shock 
to  ray  feelings  that  I  fell  my  full  length 
upon  the  floor.  Oh !  what  a  multitude  of 
associations  crowded  upon  my  distracted 
brain — visions  of  happiness  that  were  nev- 
er to  be  realized  !  When  I  recovered,  I 
tbund  I  had  fallen  from  the  chair  in  which 
I  had  been  sleeping,  and  no  doubt  dream- 
ing.   I  perceived,  however,   that  there 


was  a  light  in  the  chamber,  and  when  I 
looked  up  I  saw  the  decrepit  and  wasted 
form  of  an  old  man,  clad  in  white  flowing 
garments,  before  me.  His  face  was  almost 
covered  with  hair,  so  that  I  could  not  ex- 
amine his  features.  I  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  trembled  in  every  limb.  I  atlength, 
however,  summoned  courage  to  rise. 

"  Who  art  thou,"  said  the  figure,  "  who 
thus  hast  ventured  to  intrude  within 
these  walls,  which  mortal  man  for  many 
years  has  not  dared  to  approach  ?" 

"I  am  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  who  formerly  lived  here." 

"  Ha!  Knowest  thou  aught  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  ill-fated  house  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  have  but  a  short  while  to  live,  for 
my  sands  of  life  are  fast  running  out,  but 
I  will  reveal  to  thee  some  crimes  that  will 
make  thy  blood  freeze  within  thy  veins, 
and  thy  hair  stand  on  end." 

"  Lei  me  hear — let  me  hear  I"  I  said,  in 
breathless  expectation. 

"Thou  hasi  heard  there  were  four  sons 
descended  from  the  old  Baron  von  Wnrf- 
fel !" 

"  I  have." 

"  Thou  knowest,  perhaps,  further,  th.Qt 
the  eldest  of  those  sons,  and  the  heir  of 
the  house,  loved  a  young  maiden,  one 
Linda  Hermann,  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage, whom,  under  a  promise  of  marriage, 
he  seduced,  and  married  another;  and 
that  his  cruelty  broke  the  heart  of  that 
much-injured  girl,  and  aha  died  ?" 

"  All  this  I  am  acquainted  with." 

"  There  was  one  in  that  maiden's  family 
who  vowed  vengeance  upon  every  bride 
of  the  house  of  Yon  Wurtfel." 

"  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ?"  I  said. 

"Ay,  and  carried  his  terrible  threat 
into  execution.  In  me  thou  beholdest  the 
brother  of  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Lin- 
da Hermann,  and  the  murderer  of  the 
successive  brides  of  the  house  of  Von 
WurflTel.  Here  I  have  concealed  myself 
for  years,  and  my  presence  will  account 
for  many  of  the  stories  thou  hast  heard 
concernmg  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein.'' 

"Infamous  wretch!"  I  said,  springing 
upon  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
"  know  thou,  blackest  of  villains,  that  I  am 
the  youngest  brother  of  that  house,  and 
the  last  Baron  von  Wurffel  ?" 

"  Lay  not  thy  hands  upon  me,  for  thy 
anger  will  not  avail.  I  have  already 
drunk  of  the  potion  that  is  fast  perfonn- 
ing  its  duty." 
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I  unloosed  him,  and  he  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  floor. 

"  I  ask  not  thv  forgiveness,"  he  said. 
"  I  repent  not  or  the  vengeance  I  have 
taken." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
before  he  expired. 

I  grew  sick  and  faint  after  the  horrible 
revelation  1  had  heard.  I  felt  sure  I 
should  not  survive  the  destroyer  of  our 
house  many  hours. 


The  old  man  nc>*ler  quittied  the  < 
alive.  After  this  time  supemaMnd 
nomena  were  no  longer  visible.  A  ] 
many  years  afterwards  some  penona 
tured  to  explore  the  chambers  of  th^ 
tie,  and  two  skeletons  were  found  ii 
great  hall.  A  faded  manuscript  was  f 
upon  a  table,  which  was  difficult  to 
pher,  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  th< 
tated  state  of  the  writer  when  it  had 
written.  A  large  portion  of  that  n 
script  has  been  embodied  in  this  nam 
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"  Ptrp.hus  next  advanced  against  the  city.  It 
was  resolved  to  send  the  women  into  Crete,  but 
they  remonstrated  against  it;  and  the  queen, 
Archidamia,  being  appointed  to  speak  for  the 
rest,  went  into  the  council-hall  with  a  sword  in 
her  hand,  and  said  that  they  did  their  wives 
great  wrong  if  they  thought  them  so  faint-heart- 
ed as  to  live  after  Sparta  was  destroyed" 

The  chie&  were  met  in  the  council-hall ; 

Their  words  were  sad  and  few ; . 
They  were  ready  to  fight,  and  ready  to  fall, 

As  the  sons  of  heroes  do. 

And,  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Gythium,  lay 

The  last  of  the  Spartan  fleet. 
That  should  bear  the  Spartan  women  away 

To  the  sunny  shores  of  Crete. 

Their  hearts  went  back  to  the  days  of  old ; 

They  thought  of  the  world-wide  shock. 
When  the  Persian  host  like  an  ocean  rolled 

To  the  foot  of  the  Grecian  rock ; 

And  they  turned  their  faces,  eager  and  pale, 

To  the  rising  roar  in  the  street, 
As  if  the  clank  of  the  Spartan  mail 

Were  the  tramp  of  the  conqueror's  feet 

It  was  Archidamia,  the  Spartan  queen, 

Brave  as  her  father's  steel ; 
She  stood  like  the  silence  that  comes  between 

The  flash  and  the  thunder-peal. 

She  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  startled  crowd ; 

Calmly  she  gazed  around ; 
Her  voice  was  neither  low  nor  loud, 

But  it  rang  Uke  her  sword  on  the  ground. 


**  Spartans  I"  she  said — and  her  woman's 
Flushed  out  both  pride  and  shame*- 

"  I  ask,  by  the  memory  of  your  race^ 
Are  ye  worthy  of  the  name  ? 

VYe  have  bidden  us  seek  new  hearlli 
graves. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  the  foo; 
And  now,  by  the  dash  of  the  blue  sea-wa 

We  swear  that  we  will  not  go  I 

"  Is  the  name  of  Pjrrrhus  to  blanch  your  d 
Shall  he  bum,  and  kill,  and  destroj  f 

Are  ye  not  sons  of  the  deathless  Gredka 
Who  fired  the  gates  of  Troy  ? 

*'  What  though  his  feet  have  scatbless  ate 

In  the  rush  of  the  Punic  foam? 
Though  his  sword  be  red  to  its  hilt  wit 
blood 

That  has  beat  at  the  heart  of  Romat 

• 
"  Brothers  and  sons !  we  have  reared  yM 

Our  walls  are  the  ocean  swell ;  ' 

Our  winds  blew  keen  down  the  rodcy  rid 

Where  the  staunch  Three  Hundred  %fl 

"  Our  hearts  are  drenched  in  the  wild  aea 
In  the  light  of  the  hills  and  the  sky ; 

And  the  Spartan  women,  if  need  be  ao^ 
Will  teach  the  men  to  die. 

*'  We  are  brave  men^s  mothers,  and  brava 
wives ; 

We  are  ready  to  do  and  dare ; 
We  are  ready  to  man  your  walls  with  ooi 

And  string  your  bows  with  our  hals. 
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**Iiet  the  young  and  brave  lie  down  to-night, 
And  dr^m  of  the  brave  old  dead, 

Their  broad  shields  bright,  for  to-morrow*s  fight, 
Their  swords  beneath  their  head. 

"  Onr  breasts  are  better  than  bolts  and  bars ; 

We  neither  wail  nor  weep ; 
We  will  light  our  torches  at  the  stars, 

And  work  while  our  warriors  sleep. 

"We  bold  not  the  iron  in  our  blood 
Tiler  than  strangers'  gold ; 


The  memory  of  our  motherhood 
Is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

"  Shame  to  the  traitor-heart  that  springs 
To  the  faint  soft  arms  of  peace, 

If  the  Roman  eagle  shook  his  wings 
At  the  very  gates  of  Greece ! 

*'  Ask  not  the  mothers  who  gave  you  birth 

To  bid  you  turn  and  flee ; 
When  Sparta  is  trampled  from  the  earth, 

Her  women  can  die,  and  be  free." 


^^  ■ 


From    Ghambers^s    Journal. 
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It  was  the  winter  of  the  year  1564,  and 
the  mines  of  Saxony,  being  no  longer  con- 
ndered  productive,  were  closed.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  were,  in  consequence,  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  amongst  them 
one  Christopher  Uttman.  He  had  a  wife 
and  two  infant  children,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  despair  on  their  account.  Of 
himself,  he  never  thought ;  ho  knew  that 
he  was  capable  of  stubborn  and  ponderous 
endurance — the  pits  had  been  more  than 
onoe  before  closed  even  in  his  lifetime — 
bui  endurance  was  not  the  quality  most 
required  now ;  the  voice  from  his  hearth- 
stone was  a  trumpet-peal  to  action,  yet 
what  could  he  do  ?  he  was  powerless  from 
inevitable  necessity — the  necessity  of  ig- 
norance. He  had  been  reared  in  the  pit ; 
he  was  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of 
manual  labor  except  that  exercised  in  his 
fearful  calling.  With  a  heavy  heart,  he 
returned  to  the  lowly  cottage,  the  interior 
of  which  the  care  and  tastefuluess  of  his 
wife  had  rendered  comfortable,  nay,  even 
beautiful,  and  placing  in  her  hand  his  last 
week's  wages,  he  exclaimed  bitterly: 
** Barbara,  what  shall  we  do?  I  am  not 
to  return  to  the  mines  any  more.  T^hey 
will  all  be  closed  next  week,  and  will  ?iever 
be  reopened." 

Barbara  had  heard  before  her  husband 
had  returned  home  that  the  pits  were 
about  to  be  closed  for  an  indeiinite  period, 
she  was  therefore  in  some  degree  prepared 
for  the  tidings,  and  replied  cheerfully: 


"  We  shall  no  doubt  do  very  well.  We 
shall  seek  God's  guidance ;  He  will  direct 
us.  We  are  young,  and  strong,  and 
healthy,  and  need  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  our  little  ones,  because 
the  mines  of  Saxony  are  shut  up." 

Fortunately  for  the  miner,  his  wife  was 
not  only  good  and  gentle,  but  prompt  and 
clear-minded.  She  comprehended  at  once 
all  the  perplexities  of  their  condition — all 
that  must  be  endured  at  the  present — all 
that  might  naturally  be  dreaded  in  the 
future.  After  awhile  she  stole  away  to 
the  inner  closet  of  her  little  cottage,  and 
having  first  sought  wisdom  from  on  high, 
set  about  considering  what  it  was  best  to 
do.  It  was  no  dreamy  and  fantastic  spec- 
ulation which  exercised  her  mind  in  that 
little  retreat,  but  calm  and  accurate  was 
the  scheme  she  then  shadowed  forth — 
though  it  was  never  quite  realized. 

Barbara  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  her  little  house- 
hold, by  embroidering  muslin  veils.  At 
first,  she  worked  only  for  the  mine-owners' 
wives  and  daughters ;  but  so  imaginative 
and  delicate  was  her  skill  and  taste  in  this 
art,  that  her  fame  had  lately  reached  more 
than  one  of  the  German  courts,  and  many 
a  noble  dame  had  availed  herself  of  the 
graceful  productions  of  Barbara's  needle, 
and  added  to  her  heavy  brocaded  dresses 
the  elaborately  embroidered,  yet  light  and 
beautiful  muslin  train  and  ruffles.  The 
care  of  her  infant  twins,  however,  together 
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with  many  other  domestic  duties,  had 
liitherto  alforded  lier  but  little  time  for 
the  exercise  of  her  art ;  but  now,  though 
those  cares  and  duties  were  rather  increas- 
ed than  lessened,  she  determined,  without 
neglecting  or  omitting  one  of  them,  that 
by  the  labor  of  her  hands  should  her  family 
bo  supplied  with  bread.  "My  husband 
toiled  for  us,"  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  and  now  I  will  work  hard  for  him." 

The  next  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
nnnes,  Barbara  arose  with  the  dawn,  and 
I i:\ving  put  her  house  in  order,  and  pre- 
])ared  the  morninf:r-meal,  she  commenced 
her  work.  Steadily  she  >VTought  on  hour 
after  hour,  never  moving  from  her  low 
seat  near  the  window,  except  when  obliged 
to  do  so  for  the  fulfillment  of  some  house- 
hold duty.  A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbor,  wns  sent  for  to  look  after  the 
children  ;  and  Christopher  contrived  to 
find  useful  employment  in  the  little  garden 
which  separated  his  cottage  from  the  road, 
and  which  heretofore  had  been  Barbara's 
care.  In  the  evening,  he  assisted*  in  pre- 
[)aring  the  supper,  and  thus  the  first  day 
passed  away  hopefully  and  happily.  Three 
months  thus  rolled  by,  and  Barbara  looked 
with  justifiable  pride  on  the  production 
of  her  artistic  skill — a  veil,  which  far  ex- 
colled  any  thing  she  had  ever  before  at- 
tempted, in  its  singular  beauty  of  design 
and  elaborateness  of  embroidery.  With 
a  happy  smile,  eloquent  of  joy  and  hope, 
she  left  her  home  the  next  morning,  car- 
rying the  veil  in  a  curious  basket  covered 
with  richly-embroidered  cloih.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  certain  arts  of  embroid- 
ery, as  kuown  at  that  period,  are  now  for- 
gotten ;  and  though  many  specimens  are 
still  preserved  amongst  the  precious  relics 
of  continental  churches,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest 
examination,  even  to  having  portions  pick- 
ed out  stitch  by  stitch,  yet  is  the  mystery 
still  undiscoveTed. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning ;  never 
did  the  flowere  look  more  lovely,  or  the 
fruits  more  luxuriant.  Barbara  looked 
back  more  than  onco  at  her  pretty  cottage, 
now  covered  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and 
creeping-plants,  and  blessed  those  beloved 
ones  who  still  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her 
absence.  Arrived  at  a  certain  castle  at 
some  leagues'  distance  about  noon,  she 
was  at  once  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
its  fair  mistress,  with  whom  Jiarbara  was 
a  favoiite.  Having  replied  to  kind  inqui- 
ries about  her  husband  and  children,  she 


looked  consciously  at  her  little  basket. 
Her  heart  beat  almost  audibly,  and  her 
cheek  flushed  to  a  deeper  glow  than  even 
the  unusually  long  walk  would  have  caas- 
ed,  as  she  raised  the  lid,  and  shaking  oat 
the  delicate  veil,  threw  it  over  her  ex- 
tended arm.  Xever  before  had  she  dis- 
played such  a  specimen  of  her  skill,  and 
never  before  did  so  nmch  depend  on  its 
being  duly  appreciated;  both  her  parse 
and  her  httle  store  were  exhausted.  The 
joyful  hope,  however,  with  which  she  had 
left  her  home  and  entered  the  lady's  pre- 
sence was  fast  leaving  her  heart,  as  the 
sudden  exclamation  of  delight  and  ap- 
proval which  she  liad  expected  fell  not  on 
her  anxious  ear ;  and  a  strange,  deep 
dread  was  finding  its  way  in,  and  rolling 
heavily  in  the  room  of  the  departed 
guest.  "It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the 
dame  at  last,  still  without  reaching  her 
hand  to  touch  it — "very  beautiful,  truly; 
but  could  your  skill  only  accomplish  some- 
thing like  this,  Barbara,  I  would  purchase 
it  at  any  price,  it  is  so  lovely,  and  so  un- 
common." 

She  had  opened  a  drawer  while  speak* 
ing,  and  handed  the  sorrow-stricken  Bar- 
bara a  border  of  rich  Brussels  poiul-lace. 
Barbara  let  the  veil  fall  into  the  basket, 
and  struggluig  hard  to  subdue  her  emo- 
tions, took  the  border  hito  her  hands. 
She  had  never  before  seen  Brussels  point, 
and  she  now  eagerly  and  anxiously  ex- 
amined the  beautiful  fabric.  "  It  is  very 
lovely,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  sad  voice ;  "my 
work  can  not  hideed  compare  with  that,** 
For  a  minute,  she  continued  her  carefhl 
examination,  and  then  returning  it  with  a 
low  obeisance,  took  up  her  basket,  and 
departed. 

Ilow  changed  to  her  eyes  now  appear- 
ed the  bright  world  she  had  looked  opou 
with  such  delight  but  one  shoi*t  hal&hoar 
before !  The  deep  sorrow  in  her  own 
heart  had  banished  its  beauty  from  the 
landscape.  She  turned  her  steps  home- 
wards— it  was  too  late  then  to  seek  an- 
other purchaser — and  traversed  slowly 
the  same  shady  alleys  which  she  bad  so 
lately  trodden  with  an  elastic  step.  After 
awhile,  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  unking 
on  the  soft  green  sward,  exclaimed :  **  Let 
me  think  "  She  placed  her  little  basket 
beside  her,  and  covering  her  faoe  with  her 
hands,  once  again  muttered :  *'  Let  me 
think." 

Mute  and  motionless — as  we  learn  from 
Barbara's  own  narrative — she  continued 
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to  think  and  to  pray ;  and  more  than  an 
hour  elapsed  before  she  lifted  her  head, 
and  once  more  started  on  her  homeward 
path.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
she  returned ;  her  children  were  at  rest 
in  their  little  cot,  and  her  husband  was 
standing  at  the  door  watching  for  her  re- 
turn with  a  look  of  heedful  and  anxious 
love.  She  raised  lier  eyes  to  his ;  her  face 
was  glowing  with  youthful  though  matron- 
ly beauty,  and  seemed  illuminated  by  some 
powerful,  new-born  hope. 

^'Husband,''  she  said,  as  soon  as  the 
fii*st  greetings  were  over,  "  I  shall  want 
you  to  be  very  busy  for  me  ;  I  require  a 
dozen  of  nice  round  sticks,  not  thicker  or 
longer  than  your  middle-finger;  and  I 
shall  want  you  to  fnve  them  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible." 

'*With  pleasure,  you  shall  have  them, 
dear  wife,"  he  replied ;  and  accordingly, 
38  soon  as  they  had  partaken  of  a  frugal 
supper,  he  set  to  work.  Meanwhile,  Bar- 
bara was  occupied  in  making  a  small, 
hard,  round  cushion.  The  coverins:  was 
of  green  stuff— we  are  told — and  it  was 
filled  with  hay.  By  midnight,  the  task 
of  each  was  completed. 

Xext  day,  Barbara  shut  herself  up  in 
the  little  inner  room  of  her  cottage.  She 
had  the  sticks  and  the  cushion  with  her, 
and  she  only  entered  the  outer  room 
when  her  presence  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Tlie  second  day  she  again  absent- 
ed herself,  and  likewise  for  the  three  fol- 
lowing ;  her  husband,  with  rare  tact  and 
delicacy,  neither  asking  her  questions, 
nor  suffering  any  officious  neighbor  to  in- 
trude on  her.  It  was  well  for  all  parties 
that  his  tnisting  affection  had  taught  him 
to  pursue  this  wise  course,  for  Barbara^s 
mind  was  struggling  after  a  dimly*  re- 
vealed object,  and  the  least  interruption 
in  the  pursuit,  though  kindly  meant, 
might  only  serve  to  throw  an  additional 
shadow  on  the  path.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day,  she  rushed  from  the  closet, 
and  throwing  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms,  exclaimed  :  "  Chnstopher,  beloved, 
thank  God  with  me !  See  what  he  has 
enabled  me  to  accomplish ;"  and  she 
showed  him  a  piece  of  lace  which  she  had 
made  on  the  cushion,  and  which  resem- 
bled what  we  now  know  under  the  name 
of  ^quilling."  This  she  afterwards  richly 
embroidered ;  and  as  she  looked  on  her 
heautifiil  handiwork,  she  believed  that  she 
bad,  unaided  by  human  intervention,  dis- 
covered the  method  by  which  point-laoe 


was  manufactured.  In  reality,  however, 
she  had  done  much  more ;  she  had  invented 
a  new  article  of  equal  beauty  and  greater 
utility — the  lace  at  present  sO  well  known 
as  "  cushion  "  or  "  bone  lace." 

Barbara  Uttman's  name  soon  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  her  invention 
was  spoken  of  as  the  most  wonderful  of 
the  age.  Thousands  of  yards  of  her  rich 
bordering  laces  were  ordered,  not  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  but  bv  merchants  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  in  order 
to  supply  the  demand,  she  employed  all 
the  poor  girls  in  her  neighborhood.  In  a 
Tery  short  time,  she  removed  to  a  large 
and  comfortable  house  in  Dresden,  and 
for  many  years  after,  both  she  and  her 
husband  devoted  their  evenings  to  mental 
improvement.  How  well  they  succeed- 
ed may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
Christopher  became  a  wholesale  exporter 
of  the  valuable  febric  which  his  wife  had 
invented,  and  that  he  managed  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  all  parties  the  com- 
plicated details  which  his  business  in- 
volved. As  for  Barbara,  her  "  children 
called  her  blessed,  her  husband  also,  and 
he  pi-aiseth  her."  Beloved  and  respected 
she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  on  the 
evening  of  her  death,  there  were  sixty- 
four  children  and  gi*andchildren  assem- 
bled in  her  home. 

The  simple  principle  on  which  Barbara's 
lace  is  maae,  is  thus  described  by  Dodd  : 
"  The  lace-maker  sits  on  a  stool  or  chair, 
and  places  a  hard  cushion  on  her  lap. 
The  desired  pattern  is  sketched  on  a  piece 
of  parchment,  which  is  then  laid  on  the 
cushion,  and  she  inserts  a  number  of  pins 
through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion, 
in  places  determined  by  the  pattern.  She 
is  also  provided  with  a  small  number  of 
bobbins,  on  which  threads  are  wound ; 
fine  thread  being  used  for  making  the 
meshes,  or  net,  and  a  coarser  kind,  called 
gimp,  for  worldng  the  device.  The  work 
IS  begun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion, 
by  tying  together  the  threads  in  pairs, 
and  each  pair  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
pins  thrust  into  the  cushion.  The  threads 
are  then  twisted  one  round  another  in  va- 
rious ways,  according  to  the  pattern,  the 
bobbins  serving  for  handles,  as  well  as 
for  store  of  material,  and  the  ping  serving 
as  knots  or  fixed  points,  or  centers,  round 
which  the  threads  may  be  twisted.  The 
pins  inserted  in  the  cushion  at  the  com- 
mencement, are  merely  to  hold  the 
threads ;  but  as  each  little  mesh  is  made 
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in  progress  of  the  working,  other  pins  are 
inserted  to  prevent  the  threads  untwisting, 
and  the  device  on  the  parcliment  shows 
where  these  insertions  are  to  occur." 

The  "  point-lace  "  which  Barbara  Utt- 
man  at  first  believed  she  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  manufactuiing,  M'as  made 
without  either  cushion  or  frame.  The 
worker  provided  herself  only  with  a  va- 
riety of  thread  and  variously  sized  nee- 
dles, and  then  placing  a  rich  design  drawn 
on  j)ai>er,  either  on  her  knee  or  on  a  con- 
venient table,  she  imitated  it  with  exact- 
ness, progressing  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
square  inches  each  week,  until  at  length, 
atter  years  of  patient  labor,  she  would 
complete  one  of  these  beautiful,  compli- 
cated, and  delicate  pieces  of  lace,  which 
now  excite  so  much  admiration  and  sur- 


prise in  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  the  furniture  of  old  cap 
thedrals  either  at  home  or  on  the  oonti- 
nent.  It  is  supposed  that,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  point-lace  wm  wrought 
only  by  noble  dames,  and  even  by  them, 
onl V  to  offer  it  to  favorite  churcheB.  Ai  an 
article  of  dress,  it  was  first  worn  at  Yen- 
ice  ;  soon  afterwards,  gorgeous  qpeeimens 
of  it  were  displayed  by  the  merontnti  of 
Genoa ;  and  next  it  was  found  in  Bramk, 
but  so  immensely  surpassing  m  aoalhy 
and  quantity  all  that  had  ever  oefere 
been  heard  of,  that  it  at  once  received,  by 
universal  consent,  the  name  of  Bnuseb 
point.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  introduced  into  France,  some  ny 
by  JMary  de  Medici,  and  others  by  a  poor 
but  industrious  wom:m,  named  Du  Mont. 
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The  memorable  event  which  the  accom- 1 
panying  plate  illustrates,  was  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  the  history  of  Napoleon. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Directory  became 
indispensable  to  Napoleon's  progress ;  and 
on  his  return  from  Egypt  lie  immediately 
commenced  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object.  A  coalition 
with  the  Abbe  Sieyes  enabled  him,  with 
his  secret  friends  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  to  effect  the  bold  stroke  which, 
on  the  ninth  of  November,  1799,  put  an 
end  to  the  strong  and  popular  government 
of  the  Directory.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  resolved  upon,  all  the  generals  and 
ofiiccrs  whose  adherence  to  Bonaparte  had 
been  secured,  were  invited  to  repair  to 
Xa])oleon's  house  at  six  o'clock.  Three 
regiments  of  cavalry  were  appointed  to  be 
ready  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  under  pre- 
tense of  being  reviewed  by  General  Bona- 
p:irte.  As  an  excuse  for  assigning  so  unu- 
sual an  hour  of  rendezvous,  it  was  said  that 
the  general  was  obliged  to  set  out  on  a 
journey.  Many  officers  understood  or 
guessed  what  was  to  be  done,  and  came 
armed  with  pistols  as  well  as  swords. 
Some,  however,  were  without  such  infor- 
mation or  presentiment.  Le  Febvre,  the 
commandant  of  the  guard  of  the  Repre- 


sentative Bodies,  supposed  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Director}',  had  only  received  an 
invitation  to  attend  this  nyhtary  aasemUj 
on  the  preceding  midnight.  Bcmadotte, 
unacquahited  with  the  project,  was,  how^ 
ever,  brought  to  Bonaparte's  house  by  his 
brother  Joseph. 

The  surprise  of  some,  and  the  anziooa 
curiosity  of  all,  may  be  supposed,  when 
they  found  a  military  levee  so  numerous 
and  so  brilliant  assembled  at  a  honae  u- 
capable  of  containing  half  of  them.  Bona- 
parte was  obliged  to  receive  them  In  the 
open  air. 

Early  as  Bonaparte's  levee  had  taken 
place,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  secretly 
and  hastily  assembled,  bad  met  still  earlier. 
The  cars  of  all  were  filled  by  a  report, 
generally  circulated,  that  the  Kepabiioaa 
party  had  formed  a  daring  plan  m  giving 
a  new  popular  impulse  to  thegoveramenL 
It  was  said  that  the  resolution  was  talran 
at  the  Hotel  de  Salm,  amongat  the  ptfty 
who  still  adopted  the  principles  of  the  old 
Jacobins,  to  connect  the  two  representar 
tive  bodies  into  one  National  Amemhl^^ 
and  invest  the  powers  of  government  in  a 
Committee  of  Public  Suety,  after  the 
model  of  what  was  called  we  Beigb  of 
Terror.    Circulated  hastily,  and  with      "^ 
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xnatioD  to  several  leading  members  of  the 
Knioority,  of  the  extraordinary  convocation 
^wbich  took  place   at  such  an  unwonted 
lioar  on   the  morning  preceding.     The 
f3ropriety,  nay  the  legality,  of  the  trans- 
i^srence  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  St. 
CDload  was  also  challenged.    A  sharp  de- 
TD%ie  took  place,  which  was  terminated  by 
^he  appearance  of  Napoleon,  who  entered 
^be  hall,  and  harangued  the  members  by 
permission  of  the  president.     "  Citizens," 
id  he,  "  you  are  placed  upon  a  volcano. 
St  me  tell  you  the  truth  with  the  frank- 
ess  of  a  soldier.     Citizens,  I  was  remain- 
ing tranquil  with  my  family,  when  the 
<3ommauds  of   the   Council   of  Ancients 
<^alled  me  to  arms-.     I  collected  my  brave 
TTiilitary  companions,  and  brought  forward 
"the  arms  of  the  country  in  obedience  to 
3?'ou  who  are  the  head.     We  are  rewarded 
>viih  calumny — they  compare  me  to  Crom- 
^i^ell — to  CiEsar.     Had  I  desired  to  usurp 
^tihe  supreme  authority,  I  have  had  oppor- 
'Cunities  to  do  so  before  now.     But  I  swear 
"to  you  the  country  has  not  a  more  disin- 
"tierested  patriot.     We  are  surrounded  by 
dangers  and   by  civil  war.     Let  us  not 
I^azard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  for 
^^vhich  we  have  made   such   sacrifices — 
liiberty  and  Equality." 

"And  the  Constitution!"  exclaimed 
liinglet,  a  democratic  member,  interrupt- 
ing a  speech  which  seemed  to  be  design- 
^ly  vague  and  inexplicit. 

"  The  Constitution  !"  answered   Bona- 
J)arte,  giving  way  to  a  more  natural  ex- 
J)rc8sion  of  his  feelings,  and  avowing  his 
object  more  clearly  than  he  had  yet  dared 
X.0  do — "It  was    violated   on  the   18th 
^ructidor — violated  on   the  22d   Floreal 
— ^violated  on  the  30th  Prairial.     All  par- 
ties have  invoked  it — all  have  disregarded 
St  in  turn.     It  can  no  longer  be  a  means 
^f  safety  to  any  one,  since  it  obtains  the 
I'espect  of  no  one.     Since  we  can  not  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  let  us  at  least  save 
Xiberty  and  Equality,  the  foundations  on 
"which  it  is  erected."     He  went  on  in  the 
same  strain,  to  assure  them,  that  for  the 
«afety  of  the  Republic  he  relied  only  on 
The  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  since  in  the  Council  of   Five 
Bandred   were  found    those    men    who 
desired   to  bring  back   the   Convention, 
'with  its  revolutionary  committees,  its  scaf^ 
^olds,  its  popular  insurrections.     "  But  I," 
he  said,  "  will  save  you  from  such  hor- 
rors— ^I  and  my  brave  comrades  at  arms, 
whose  swords  and  caps  I  see  at  the  door 
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of  the  hall ;  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall 
talk  of  outlawry,  I  will  appeal  to  the 
valor  of  my  comrades,  with  whom  I  have 
fought  and  conquered  for  liberty." 

The  Assembly  invited  the  genenti  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  but  he  confined 
himself  to  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
Sieyes  and  Ducos ;  and  again  reiterating 
that  the  Constitution  could  not  save  the 
country,  and  inviting  the  Council  of 
Ancients  to  adopt  some  course  which 
might  enable  them  to  do  S0j.he  left  them, 
amid  cries  of  "  Vive  Bonaparte !"  loudly 
echoed  by  the  military  in  the  court-yard, 
to  try  the  effect  of  ^is  eloquence  on  the 
more  unmanageable  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. 

The  deputies  of  the  younger  council 
having  found  the  place  designed  for  their 
meeting  filled  with  workmen,  were  for 
some  time  in  a  situation  which  seemed  to 
resemble  the  predicament  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  Versailles,  when  they  took 
refuge  in  a  tenni»-court.  The  recollection 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  infiamed  and  ani- 
mated their  resolution,  and  they  entered 
the  Orangerie,  when  at  length  admitted, 
in  no  good  humor  with  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  or  with  Bonaparte.  Proposals 
of  accommodation  had  been  circulated 
among  them  ineffectually.  They  would 
have  admitted  Bonaparte  into  the  Direc- 
tory, but  refused  to  consent  to  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  year 
Three. 

The  debate  of  the  day,  remArkable  as 
the  last  in  which  the  Republican  party 
enjoyed  the  full  freedom  of  speech  in 
France,  was  opened  on  the  1 9th  Brumaire, 
at  two  o'clock,  Lucien  Bonaparte  being 
president.  Gaudiiv  a  member  of  the 
moderate  party,  began  by  moving  that  a 
committee  of  sevfen  members  should  be 
formed,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Republic;  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  exclamations  and  clamor  on 
the  part  of  the  majority. 

"The  Constitution  I  The  Constitution 
or  Death  !"  was  echoed  and  reechoed  on 
every  side.  "  Bayonets  frighten  us  not," 
said  Delbrel,  "  we  ane  freemen." 

"  Down  with  the  Dictatorship— no  Dic- 
tators !"  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  vain  endeavored  to  restore 
order.  Gaudin  was  dragged  from  the 
tribune;   the  voice  of  other  moderates 
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was  overpowered  by  clamor — never  had 
the  party  of  democracy  shown  itself 
fiercer  or  more  tenacious  than  when  about 
to  receive  the  death-blow, 

"  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  Three!"  exclaimed 
Delbrel ;  and  the  applause  which  followed 
the  proposition  was  so  general,  that  it 
silenced  all  resistance.  Even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  moderate  party — nay,  even 
Lucien  Bonaparte  himself — were  compel- 
led to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution^  which  he  and  they  were 
leagued  to  destroy. 

"  The  oath  you  have  just  taken,"  said 
Bigonnet,  "  will  o6cupy  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  history,  beside  the  celebrated 
vow  taken  in  the  tennis-court.  The 
one  was  the  foundation  of  liberty,  the 
other  shall  consolidate  the  structure." 
In  the  midst  of  this  fermentation,  the 
letter  containing  the  resignation  of  Bar- 
ras  was  read,  and  received  with  marks  of 
contempt,  as  the  act  of  a  soldier  desciling 
his  post  in  the  time  of  danger.  The 
moderate  party  seemed  silenc^cd,  over- 
powered, and  on  the  point  of  coalescing 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  council, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  apartment.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  that  quarter.  Bayonets, 
drawn  sabres,  the  plumed  hats  of  general 
officers  and  aids-de-camp,  and  the  caps  of 
grenadiers  were  visible  without,  while 
Napoleon  entered  the  Orangerie,  attend- 
ed by  four  grenadiers  belonging  to  the 
constitutional  guard  of  the  councils.  The 
soldiers  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall,  while  he  advanced  with  a  measured 
step  and  uncovered,  about  one  third  up 
the  room. 

lie  w:i3  received  with  loud  murmurs. 
"What!  drawn  weapons,  armed  men, 
soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws!" 
exclaimed  the  members,  whose  courage 
seemed  to  rise  against  the  display  of  force 
with  which  they  were  menaced.  All  the 
deputies  arose,  some  rushed  on  Bonaparte 
and  seized  him  by  the  collar  ;  others  called 
out :  "  Outlawry — outlawry — let  him  be 
proclaimed  a  traitor!"  It  is  said  that 
Arena,  a  native  of  Corsica  like  himself, 
aimed  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  which  was 
only  averted  bv  th*e  interposition  of  one 
of  the  grenadiers.  The  fact  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  though  it  is  certain 
that  Bonaparte  was  seized  by  two  or  three 
.members ;  while  others  exclaimed  :  "  Was 
it  for  this  you  gained  so  many  victories  ?" 


and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.    At  tl^ 
crisis  a  party  of  grenadiers  mshed 
the  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and 
ing  Bonaparte  from  the  depaties, 
him  off  in  their  arms  breathless  with 
scuffle. 

It  was  probably  at  thb  crisis  that 
reau's  faith  in  his  ancient  ^neral's  : 
tune  began  to  totter,  and  his  revolat^ 
ary  principles  to  gain  an  ascendance 
his  military  devotion.     ''  A  fine  sitni 
you  have  brought  yourself  into,**  he 
to   Bonapai'te  ;  who  answered 
"  Augereau,  things  were  worse  at  Ar^ 
Take    my    advice  —  remain  quiet, 
short  time  all  this  will  change." 


reau,  whose  active  assistance  and  coo 
tion    mifcht    have   been   at  this  crMticti! 


Jtkt/ 
period  ot  the  greatest  consequence  to  tbe 

council,  took  the  hint,  and  continued  f$§. 

sive.    Jonrdan  and  Bernadotte,  who  wet« 

ready  to  act  on  the  popular  side,  had  tbe 

soldiers    shown    the  least    hesitation  Id 

yielding    obedience  to  Bonaparte,  pov 

ceived  no  opening  of  which  to  avail  tbeni- 

selves. 

The  council  remained  in  the  highest  itato 
of  commotion,  the  general  voice  aconiiDg 
Bonaparte  of  having  usurped  the  supreme 
authority,  calling  K>r  a  sentence  of  oatp 
lawry,  or  demanding  that  he  should  bi 
brought  to  the  bar.  "  Can  you  ask  m 
to  put  the  outlawry  of  my  own  brother 
to  the  vote?"  said  Lucien.  But  thii 
appeal  to  his  personal  situation  and  &d- 
ings  made  no  impression  upon  the  Assem- 
bly, who  continued  clamorously  to  demand 
the  question.  At  length  Lucien  flung  oo 
the  desk  his  hat,  scari^  and  other  parts  of 
his  official  dress.  ^'JjCt  me  be  rathtf 
heard,"  he  said,  "  as  the  advocate  of  him 
whom  you  falsely  and  rashly  accuse.** 
But  this  request  only  added  to  tbe  to- 
rn ult.  At  this  moment  a  small  body 
of  grenadiers  sent  by-  Napoleon  to  hw 
brother's  assistance,  marched  into  tbe 
hall. 

They  were  at  first  received  with  if 
plause;  for  the  council,  accustomed  to 
see  the  triumph  of  democratical  ojpiniooi 
among  the  military,  did  not  donot  thit 
they  were  deserting  their  general  to  napp 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  depute 
Their  appearance  was  but  momentai]^ 
they  instantly  Icfl  the  hall,  carrying  LnoNS 
in  the  center  of  the  detachment. 

Matters  now  were  come  to  eztrenutf 
on  either  side.  The  council,  thrown  into 
the  greatest  disorder  by  these  repeated 
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ary  incursions,  remained  in  violent 
.tion,  furious  against  Bonaparte,  but 
out  the  calmness  necessary  to  adopt 
ive  measures. 

santime  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost 
Jiless,  and  bearing  marks  of  personal 
Qce,  excited  to  the  highest  the  indig- 
n  of  the  military.  In  broken  words 
>ld  them,  that  when  he  wished  to 
'  them  the  road  to  lead  the  countiy 
C5tory  and  fame,  "  they  had  answered 
with  daggers." 

ies  of  resentment  arose  from  the 
ery,  augmented  when  the  party  sent 
itricate  the  president  brought  him  to 
anks  as  to  a  sanctuary.  Lucien,  who 
ided  his  brother  admirably,  or  rather 
led  the  way  in  this  perilous  adven- 
monnted  on  horseback  instantly, 
called  out  in  a  voice  naturally  deep 
sonorous :  "  General,  and  you  sol- 
i!  The  President  of  the  Council  of 
Hundred  proclaims  to  you,  that  fac- 
i  men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have 
Tupted  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
>ly.  He  authoiizes  you  to  employ 
5  against  these  disturbers.  The  As- 
t)ly  of  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved !" 
!orat,  deputed  by  Bonaparte  to  exe- 
I  the  commands  of  Lucien,  entered 
Orangerie  with  drums  beating,  at  the 
J  of  a  detachment  with  fixed  bayonets, 
summoned  the  deputies  to  disperse  on 


their  peril,  \thile  an  officer  of  the  consti- 
tutional guard  called  out  he  could  be  no 
longer  answerable  for  their  safety.  Cries 
of  fear  became  now  mingled  with  vocifer- 
ations of  rage,  execrations  of  abhorrence, 
and  shouts  of  Vtve  la  Hepublique.  An 
officer  then  mounted  the  president's  seat, 
and  summoned  the  representatives  to  re- 
tire. "  The  general,"  said  he,  "  has  given 
orders." 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  spectators 
began  now  to  leave  the  hall ;  the  greater 
part  continued  firm,  and  sustained  the 
shouts  by  which  they  reprobated  this 
military  intinision.  The  drums  at  length 
struck  up,  and  drowned  further  remon- 
strance. 

"  Forward,  grenadiers,"  said  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  party.  They  level- 
ed their  muskets,  and  advanced  as  if  to 
the  charge.  The  deputies  seem  hitherto 
to  have  retained  a  lingering  hope  that 
their  persons  would  be  regarded  as  invio- 
lable. They  now  fled  on  all  sides,  most 
of  them  jumping  from  the  windows  of 
the  Orangerie,  and  leaving  behind  them 
their  official  caps,  scarfs,  and  gowns.  In 
a  very  few  minutes  the  apartments  were 
entirely  clear,  and  thus,  furnishing,  at  its 
conclusion,  a  striking  parallel  to  the  scene 
which  ended  the  Long  Parliament  of* 
Charles  the  First's  time,  terminated  the' 
last  democratical  assembly  of  France. 


«  ^ «   I  >  »■ 
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EDWARD     IRVING     IN     THE     PULPIT. 


HfCRthe  days  of  Edward  Irving,  a  gen- 
ion  has  almost  passed  away ;  but  there 
yet  many  on  whose  memories  his  image 
eeply  imprinted,  who  can  never  forget 
sensation  created  in  London  by  his 
istry.  Commencing  in  Cross  street, 
ton  Garden,  with  a  high  reputation 
ight  from  Glasgow,  where  he  had 
a  assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  he  became 
little  while  one  of  the  most  notorious 
brities  of  London.  Crowds  flocked  to 
i^hapel  from  all  parts,  and  among  them 
bt  be  seen  men  of  letters  and  of  rank, 


whose  appearance  in  such  a  place  awaken- 
ed no  small  surprise.  Mr.  Canning  is  re- 
Eorted  to  have  said,  that  he  never  saw  or 
eard  any  thing  so  nearly  approaching  to 
his  idea  of  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  as  Irving 
in  that  pulpit.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
Brougham,  were  among  his  admirers ;  and 
so  were  a  host  of  others,  whose  names, 
though  by  no  means  insignificant,  it  would 
be  tedious  now  to  recount.  There  was  a 
perfect  rage  for  places  in  the  "obscure 
conventicle ;"  so  that  when  we  were  ad- 
mitted one  Sunday  evening,  after  long 
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bruising  and  crushiog  in  th«  narrow  paa- 
BUge  between  the  street  and  the  chapel,  it 
was  only  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  Beats  oc- 
CDpied  by  more  fortunate  persona,  who 
were  willing  to  wait  from  the  close  of  the 
iDoming  service  through  the  afternoon,  or 
had  otHerwise  obtained  the  privilege  of  | 
the  «ntrie.  The  whole  service  was  most  j 
strildng.  The  preacher's  great  stature,  i 
his  bnahy  black  hair,  barging  down  in  , 
ringlets,  his  deep  voice,  his  solemn  man- 
ner, the  ioipresaivcnoss  of  hia  action,  his 
broad  Scotcit  dialect,  ills  antit^uated  yet 
forcible  style,  all  combined  to  nvct  atten- 
tion, and  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  power,  Nor  did  his 
matter  belie  the  impression  which  was 
thus  created.  He  was  bent  upon  accom- 
plishing the  end  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in 
saving  aonls  from  death  ;  and  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  hia  course,  before  tlie  disturb- 
ing influences  of  his  portion  had  done 
their  full  work  npon  him,  preached  with 
great  force  and  effect.  A  specimen  or 
two  of  his  manner  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing or  out  of  place.  The  first  is  a  brief 
hortatory,  or  rather  exposlulatory  pas- 
sage: 

"  Now,  if  you  bo  aroused  to  think,  let  vm  srgue 
together,  and  bring  things  to  an  issue.  What 
hinilcrs  you  from  giving  your  souls  to  the  Divine 
institutions?  Early  habits  hiodcr,  the  world's 
cuiilomBTy  fiuhions  hinder,  and  nature's  lean- 
ings the  other  w&y  hinder,  and  passion  hinders, 
and  a  whole  insurrectioimry  host  of  feelings 
muster  against  the  change.  Well,  bo  it  granted 
tbat  a  troop  of  joys  must  be  put  to  flight,  and  a 
whole  host  or  pleasant  feelings  be  subdued — 
then,  what  is  lost?  Is  fortune  lost?  Is  God's 
providence  scared  away?  Halh  the  world  slip- 
ped from  beneath  your  feet,  and  does  the  air  of 
heavon  no  longer  sustain  you  t  Has  life  deceas- 
ed, or  are  your  faculties  of  happines.<4  foregone? 
Change— the  dread  of  change — that  is  all ;  the 
diange  of  society  and  habits,  with  the  loss  of 
some  few  pcnBhablo  gayeties. 

"  Now,  let  U8  reason  together.  Is  not  that  as 
great  a  change,  when  your  physician  chambers 
you  up,  and  restricts  your  company  to  nurses, 
and  diet  t*>  simples?  Is  not  that  as  great  a 
diange,  when  you  leave  the  dissipated  city,  out- 
worn witti  Ha  excitements,  and  live  with  solitude 
and  inconvenience  in  your  summer  (quarters  ? 
And  is  not  that  a  greater  change  which  stem 
law  mokes,  when  it  immures  up  our  persons, 
and  gives  us  outcasts  to  company  with?  And 
where  is  the  festive  life  of  those  who  sail  the 
wide  oce."in — and  where  the  gayeties  of  the  cnra- 

eigning  soldier — and  how  does  the  wandering 
^ar  briMk  his  scanty  lifo?  I^  for  the  soke 
(rfa  pained  limb,  you  will  undergo  the  change, 
will  you  not,  for  the  removal  of  etcnud  pains  of 


spirit  and  flesh  f  I(^  for  a  w 
meat  amongst  the  green  of  earth,  and  Am  ft«di- 
nesa  of  ocean,  ye  wil)  undergo  the  nhang^  Wtll 
ye  not  for  the  nch  contents  of  bMven  T  Am  % 
at  the  command  of  law,  ye  will— and  !£  tat 
gain,  the  sailor  will — and,  R>r  honor,  tha  loldcr 
will — and,  for  necessity,  the  strolling  beffiBr 
will— men  and  brethren,  will  ye  not,  to  avoid 
hell — to  reach  heaven — to  pleaM  the  toI«  of 
Qod— to  gain  the  inheritance  of  w«aHfa  and  p«r- 
er,  and  to  feed  your  spirit's  starved  nwMmts— 
0  men  1  wilt  ye  not  muster  raolnlioii  to  oita^ 
prise  the  change?" — Or»tim«,p.  6& 

The  next  is  a  atrain  worth;  of  Smtmj 
Taylor,  of  whoni,  indeed,  he  often  re- 
minds Ds: 

"I  wish  I  had  a  dwell! noplace  In  evevr be- 
som, and  could  oonverae  with  every  fkcal^  of 
man — that  I  hod  an  car  to  bear  ttmr  murlBDr- 
ings,   their   sigbings,  their  groanlnga,  and  aB 
their  separate  griefs — and  that  I  liad  a  bouHy 
to  understand  all  the  parts  and  kindly  offlcM 
of  religion,  which,  in  this  present  age^  seeoMtli 
to  l>e  in  bonds  and  to  want  enlar^menL    Hw.* 
would  1  draw  near  to  every  rejMning,  grierfpg^ 
hampered  faculty  of  every  s^vit,  and,  oat  o^ 
my  Spiritual  Guide,  T  would  sing  over  U  a  aiP" 
and  soothing  strain,  sweetly  set  to  its  mda^M 
choly  mood,  and  aptly  fitted  to  its  preaentln 
ity,  until  each  languishing  part  ol  bnman  n 

should  be  refrcshnl,  and  peace  ahonldoooM^u 

blushing  health  should  axise,  and  ^owl^g 
strength  spring  up  liastily,  and,  like  a  finny 
man  from  sleep,  or  a  giant  rethsmed  with  vltM^ 
the  whole  soul  should  recover  a  (Uvioe  ctrai~~* 
Ani  push  onwards  to  pofectlon,  heartilj 

e  full  consent  of  all  I 

get  snch  a  bculty  i 
the  distressed  parts  of  fallen  nature  into  aa  » 
quaintance  with  the  healing,  Btrengtheclngn^ 
dicines  of  the  Gospel  of  pcecc.  Yet  wnU 
One  to  whom  this  happy  function  appertaiBitt 
— the  Iloly  Spirit  of  (iod,  whose  unctiaii  li  !• 
tlie  soul  wliat  light,  and  food,  and  balmy  detp 
are  to  the  body  of  man  ;  and  wliose  uncpnklU* 
comfort,  and  unwearied  strength,  wo  wkjVWJ 
one  partake  of — seeing  God  iongeth,  kntb  ^ 
pour  it  forth  more  affectionatdy  than  a  Mbr 
doth  to  give  bread  to  his  starring  cbUd 

"Then,  then  arise,  arise,  ye  sons  i^dipi*- 
Kion  and  misfortune,  arise  from  your  Im^ 
beds;  arise  from  your  sinful  COQdibOU;  bont 
asunder  tho  contincmcnts  of  a  namw  M) 
cease  from  brooding  grie&,  severe  comphi*' 
ings,  and  every  disquieting  tbought;  join  tt- 
Xov.  ship  with  tho  groat  Comforter  of  thisaOielid 
world,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who,  from  ih 
lowest  pass  of  misery,  will  raise  you  to  a  Iwi^ 
of  heavenly  temper,  and  all  the  univerw  v" 
smile  in  the  eye  of  vour  recovered  joy,  andtf* 
most  dUcordant  adversities  of  life  becoaia  W 
of  a  divine  wisdom  and  order.  What  batli  A* 
meanest  cottager  to  fear,  what  the  most  U|^ 
ions  workman  to  complain  of  when  pow^ 
of  this  Divino  Companion,  who  ahafl  mnti*' 
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this  filial  dream  of  ezistwce,  and  show  it  to 
be  »  dlspenation  of  God,  full  of  mcrciea  and 
of  comforts  f     And  the  Scriptures,  which  fur^ 


Utter  code  to  guide  him  than  the  formulary  of 
uy  ooort ;  and  hie  Joys  and  soitowb  awake  ■£ 
iwp  an  inlerest  in  the  mind  of  our  common 
Fuiter  as  those  of  royalty ;  and  tho  incidents, 
lod  diangea,  ftnd  cataslropbcs  of  his  cottaf^ 
HCMS  are  as  well  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ood's 
laiMinbrance  as  the  tnniBBctians  of 


■nstmce ;  and  though  the  bed  of  bis  disb^ss 
Buy  be  daric,  lonely,  and  unattended,  the  bosom 
of  his  Bedeemer  is  his  pillow,  and  the  shadow 
Of  hia  wiogs  his  covert ;  and  angels  that  have 
>K>t  fclkn  beckon  him  to  tbe  house  not  made 
W^  bsads,  eternal  in  the  be*vons,  where  is  fuU- 
neea  of  joy  and  pleasures  forever  more." — Ora- 
MtfM,  p.  261,  etc; 

We  aro  not  aware  that  these  passages 
%re  above  the  average  of  his  eompON- 
UoDs ;  and  it  irill  aasilj  be  imagined  how, 
'vnth  all  the  accessories  noted  above,  the 
preacher  exercised  a  vast  inflaence,  and 
•"eceived  such  an  amount  of  applause  as 
lias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  man  since  his 
day.  By-and-by  a  nev  place  of  ivorship 
"Was  required ;  tke  church  in  Regent 
Square  was  built ;  and  Chalmers  came  to 
Open  it.  But  the  fine  gold  was  then 
lecoming  dim,  and  the  career  of  £dward 
Irving  closed  nnder  circumstances  which 
shoald  teach  ni  all  sobriety  and  humility. 
Encouraged  by  popular  applause,  he  col- 
Uvatedi,  rather  than  repressed,  singular- 
ity; angularity  of  manner  appeared  to 
prepare  for,  if  it  did  not  invite  to,  singu- 
larity of  doctrine ;  excessive  addicted- 
ness  to  the  study  of  untulfilled  prophecy 
enconraged  still  further  the  love  of  novel- 
ty; one  novelty  made  way  for  another. 
Then  came  unhallowed  speenlations  on 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  [>eccability 
of  his  homan  nature  ;  pretensions  to  mir- 
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acles  and  miraculous  gifts  amon^  his  peo^ 
pic ;  his  deposition  and  expulsion  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  heresy ;  and 
the  miserable  follies  and  ontragcoas  &- 
naticism  of  his  deluded  followers,  which 
brought  disgrace  on  a1I  religion,  and 
scarcely  left  a  doubt  whether  the  eminent 
i  man*  who  headed  and  pleaded  for  the 
whole,  was  in  his  right  mind  ;  and  charity 
was  forced  to  hope  ho  might  not  be. 
"Cease  yo  from  man  whose  breath  i? 
in  his  nostrils ;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be 
accounted  of?" 

Mr.  Irving'H  sermon  before  the  Conti- 
nental Society,  which  was  delivered  in 
Great  Queen  street  Chapel,  in  1826,  and, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  occupied  three 
or  more  hours  in  the  delivery,  (like  a  ser- 
mon which  he  preached  abont  the  same 
time  for  the  Tendon  Missionary  Society,) 

fave  great  offense  to  some  who  heard  it, 
y  its  solemn  warnings  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Papists  to  political  power.  The 
friends  of  what  was  called  "  Catholic 
Emancipation"  were  found  among  the 
promoters  of  that  Society,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  other  gathering  of  English- 
men at  that  time,  and  some  of  them 
who  were  present  quitted  tlieir  seats  be- 
fore the  preacher  had  concluded.  Their 
anger,  and  the  importunity  of  his  ad- 
mirers, led  to  its  publication.  Early  in 
the  next  year  it  came  forth — the  longest 
single  discourse,  we  believe,  in  the  Ian- 
guage — making  in  all  seven  hnndred  and 
Sfty  duodecimo  p^ea — and  perhaps  the 
ablest  publication  of  its  gifted  author. 


■In  ISBl-S,  we  often  atlended  on  Vr.  Irving  a 
ministry  at  the  church  on  Regent's  Square — heard 
the  unutterable  tongues,  or  screeches  which  crealed 
such  a  BeneatioD  in  Loodon,  bo  iqfurioUB  to  hii  repu- 
tation u  a  man  and  a  minWr.  His  attitude  and 
miinner  at  the  atartling  utlterance  of  the  Umgne^ 
which  would  break  out  like  a  clap  of  tbood^  in 
the  congrceatioD,  showed  that  he  ooold  bardly  be  of 
WQnd  mina. — Editob  or  tbb  Eclectic 
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THE      ANDAMAN      ISLANDS. 


Some  persons  are  bom  to  be  discoverers,  I 
and  others  have  discoveries  thrust  upon 
them  whether  they  will  or  no.  Captain 
Cook  was  of  the  former  class,  and  sepoy 
convict  No.  276,  otherwise  Doodnath  Te- 
warry,  is  of  the  latter.  He  has  had  an 
experience  enjoyed  by  no  man  living — 
save  the  aborigines  themselves — of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  Andaman  society,  and 
we  propose,  without  his  permission,  to 
make  that  experience  public.  The  Anda- 
man Islands — as  that  not  very  large  seg- 
ment of  the  human  race  called  Everybody 
knows — are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  constitute  an  archipelago  of  two  large 
islands  and  a  great  number  of  small  ones, 
three  or  four  of  which  latter  have  been 
used  since  the  sepoy  rebellion  as  convict 
depots.  The  Great  Andaman  Island,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long 
and  twenty  broad,  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  these;  and  the  sepoys,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  forms  a  part 
of  Bengal,  or,  at  least,  of  Burmah,  are  per- 
petually swimming  over  to  it,  and  (when 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  do  so) 
swimming  back  a^ain.  The  extreme  thick- 
ness of  the  tree-jungles  which  cover  nine 
tenths  of  this  island  renders  it  almost  im- 
penetrable, they  being  composed  of  trees 
as  straight  as  arrows,  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  though  their  roots  can  not 
expand  much  beyond  one  foot,  and  are 
found  twisted  together  like  so  many  coils 
of  rope.  The  foliage  is  confined  to  the 
top  of  the  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
leafless  and  branchless.  The  whole  island 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  unintcn*upted 
bills  of  some  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
There  seems  to  be  no  grass  whatever,  and 
a  great  lack  of  water,  there  being  no 
rivers,  but  only  brooks,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  are  torrents,  and  in  the  summer  are 
dry.  There  are  no  wild  animals  except 
rats,  snakes,  and  very  little  pigs,  unless 
we  include  the  aborigines,  all  attempts  to 
establish  any  sort  of  intercourse  with 
whom  have  signally  failed.  We  have  had 
settlements — off  and  on — upon  the  Anda- 


man Isles  since  1 701,  but  no  man  save 
Doodnath  Tewarry,  and  odo  more,  has 
ever  yet  escaped  alive  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  islanders.  The  stations  which  we  now 
hold  at  Ross  Island,  Chatham  Island,  and 
Viper  Island,  are  the  prisons  of  some  six- 
teen hundred  sepoy  convicts,  who  aeem 
scarcely  to  dislike  their  locality  less  than 
the  authorities  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  risk  life  and  limb,  and  often 
lose  them,  in  their  mad  attempts  to  escape. 
It  is  indeed  a  hideous  place  of  exile,  un- 
bearable to  Europeans,  and  balefhl  to  al- 
most every  man  who  has  experienced 
another  climate.  Nevertheless,  the  soil 
repays  cultivation,  and  there  are  already 
luxuriant  crops  of  cucumbers,  spinach,  and 
pumpkins.  The  Garjan,  or  W(K>d-oil  tree, 
is  the  staple  timber  of  the  archipelago, 
rising  one  hundred  feet  high  witlioat  a 
branch,  and  topped  with  splendid  foliage. 
The  wood  of  the  jungle  trees  is  very  hara, 
so  that  the  axe  flics  off  them  as  from  a 
stone ;  but  they  are  luckily  hollowed  oat 
by  the  white  ants,  and  thereby  afford  op- 
portunity for  blasting.  The  convict  eya- 
tcm  is,  as  far  as  possible,  made  aelfenp- 
porting,  and  the  men  buy  stores  with  the 
wages  of  their  labor;  the  intention  is 
eventually  to  colonize  the  mainland  (as 
the  Great  Andaman  is  called)  to  the  south 
of  Port  Blair,  the  harbor,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  Ross  Island,  much  as  Oban  in 
Argyleshire  is  by  the  island  of  Kerrera ; 
the  distance  between  them  being  about 
eight  hundred  yards,  which  can,  oi  oOnrse, 
be  easily  crossed  by  a  good  swimmer. 

There  are  the  strangest  mixture  of 
classes  among  these  convicts.  Among 
the  commonest  budmashes  is  (or  was)  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Mumpore,  a 
poor,  delicate  wretch,  half  Bengali,  half 
Assamese,  who  joined  the  Chittagong  mu- 
tineers; a  zemindar  of  Bulundusbukur, 
who  once  paid  a  lack  of  rupees  per  annum 
to  government ;  and  a  deputy-inspector  of 
schools  at  Shahjehanpore.  All  are  treated 
alike ;  all  lose  caste  from  the  moment  they 
touch  the  convict-ship,  as  they  can  get  no 
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water,  save  from  the  common  pump,  or 
from  the  hands  of  the  European  guard  ; 
although  in  the  settlement  the  poor 
creatures  are  permitted  to  keep  up  caste 
among  themselves.  One  of  ttiese  fanatics, 
going  to  deck-side  of  the  transport,  under 
pretense  of  sea-sickness,  cast  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  drowned.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  convicts,  matters  would  not  have 
been  much  better  with  him  had  he  reach- 
ed his  destination ;  and  on  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony,  escapes  to  the 
mainland,  or  Great  Andaman  Island,  were 
almost  literally  incessant.  Some  of  these 
fbgitives  would  reappear  after  a  few  hours, 
or  even  a  day  or  Iwo,  and  beseech  to  be 
taken  back  again,  which  of  course  was 
done ;  but  after  that  period,  it  is  evident 
from  the  following  narration  that  they 
may  be  set  down  as  dead.  One  fellow  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  superintendent 
that  he  had  been  with  the  natives  for  a 
couple  of  days,  but  his  account  has  many 
points  of  suspicion,  and  docs  not  tally  with 
that  of  Doodnath  Tewarry,  about  which 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt.  His  re- 
port was  forwarded  to  government  by  Dr. 
Walker  himself,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Andaman  settlements ;  and  the  substance 
of  it — for  there  are  several  portions  of  it 
unfit  for  publication  anywhere  except  in  a 
Blue-book — runs  as  follows : 

Doodnath  Tewarry,  sepoy  of  the  four- 
teenth regiment  of  native  infantry,  being 
convicted  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  was 
sentenced  by  the  commission  at  Jhelum  to 
transportation  for  life,  and  labor  in  irons  ; 
and  having  been  received  into  the  penal 
settlement  at  Port  Blair  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  1858,  escaped  from  Ross  Island  on 
the  twenty-third,  and  after  a  residence  of 
<me  year  and  twenty-four  days  in  the 
Andaman  jungle^  voluntarily  returaed  to 
the  convict  station  at  Aberdeen,  near  Port 
Blair,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1859. 
He  escaped  with  no  fewer  than  ninety 
others  upon  rafts  of  felled  trees,  bound 
together  with  tent-ropes ;  Aga,  a  convict 
gangsman,  of  limited  geographical  know- 
fedge,  having  assured  them  that  the  oppo- 
site shore  was  within  ten  days'  march  of 
the  capital  of  Burmah,  under  the  rajah  of 
which  place  it  was  their  intention  to  take 
service.  They  reached  the  so-called  main- 
land, and  havmg  penetrated  the  jungle  a 
little,  were  joined  on  the  second  day  by  a 
large  body  of  convicts,  who  had  escaped 
at  the  same  time  from  Phoenix  Bay  and 
Chatham  Island.    They  were  then  count- 


ed by  Aga,  and  found  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty.     For  fourteen  days  they  pro- 
gressed with  exceeding  slowness  through 
the  jungle,  knowing  not  even  in  what  di- 
rection they  moved.      Sometimes  their 
wanderings  led  them  back  to  a  place  which 
they  had  passed  before.     All  the  fi^od  and 
necessaries  secretly  prepared  for  this  ex- 
pedition had  been  lost  m  the  passage  of 
the  channel.    For  eight   days  they  had 
almost  nothing   (the  narrator  says  abso- 
lutely nothing,  which  seems  impossible)  to 
eat;  afterwards,  those  who  could  climb 
the  tall  branchless  trees  got  a  little  of 
some  pleasant  fruit  like  the  Indian  Ber. 
Water  was  very  scarce,  and  only  found  in 
the  form  of  small  springs  oozing  through 
the  sides  of  hills.    A  few  men  had  saved 
their  axes,  and  with  these  the  stems  of  a 
huge  creeping  cane  were  cut,  and  so  some 
water  obtained.    Twelve  of  the  party, 
through  hunger    and  thirst,    were    left 
during  this  period  to  die.    For  thirteen 
days,  they  never  came  upon  the  aborigines, 
although  they  found  their  deserted  ^eds. 
On  the  fourteenth  day,  at  noon,  and  about 
four  miles  deep  in  jungle,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  about  one  hundred  natives 
with  bows  and  arrows.     The  convicts  of- 
fered no  resistance,  but  endeavored  to 
supplicate  mercy  by  signs  and  attitudes, 
which  were  utterly  disregarded.    There 
were  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed when  Tewarry  took  to  flight  into  the 
deitSe    jungle,    with   three    bad  arrow- 
wounds,  on  the  eyebrow,  the  right  shoul- 
der,  and  the  left    elbow.      Shoo    Dull, 
another    (Brahmin)     convict,    who    was 
wounded  in  the  back,  fled  with  him,  and 
together  they  got  along  a  salt-water  tidal 
creek  to  the  seashore,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  convict  of  the  Kurmee  caste, 
an  hour  afterwards. 

They  passed  the  night  there,  and  in  the 
morning  were  seen  by  a  party  of  natives 
(a  tribe  of  some  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children)  who  were  embanking  in  five 
canoes.  The  savages  pursued  them  into 
the  jungle,  and  firing  killed  Tewarry's  two 
companions,  and  wovmded  himself.  He 
assumed  death,  and  was  pulled  out  of  his 
hiding-place  by  the  leg ;  but  on  making 
supplication  to  them  by  Joining  his  hands, 
they  retreated  a  short  distance,  and  fired 
at  him,  woundmg  him  in  the  left  wi'ist 
and  on  the  hip.  He  again  assumed  to  be 
dead,  and  on  their  taking  out  the  arrow 
from  his  hip,  again  besought  them  to  spare 
him,  which  this  time  they  did.    Thdy 
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helped  him  into  a  boat,  and  put  red  earth, 
moistened  with  water,  round  his  neck  and 
nostrils,  and  over  his  body  and  wonnds  a 
lighter-colored  earth,  and  took  him  to  a 
neighboring  island.  This  island  is  named 
Turmooglee,  and  Tewarry  (being  shown 
a  chart)  opines  it  to  be  about  eight  miles 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  what  he  now 
knows,  by  bitter  experience,  to  bo  the 
Great  Andaman  Island,  and  not  the  Bur- 
mese peninsula.  It  is  one  of  those  called 
in  the  map  the  Labyrinth  Islands.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  he  was  away,  Tewarry 
was  always  wandering  about  with  this 
tribe,  from  island  to  island,  or  to  the  main- 
land, never  staying  in  any  one  place. 
While  he  was  with  them,  he  wore  no 
clothes  whatever,  shaved  his  head,  and  in 
all  respects  conformed  to  their  customs, 
enjoying  throughout  the  best  of  health, 
save  for  his  wounds.  Most  of  them  healed 
in  about  a  month,  except  the  elbow-wound, 
which  "vas  three  months  getting  well. 
The  aborigines  never  exacted  service  from 
him  ;  but  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  him 
with  great  suspicion,  and  to  the  last  never 
permitted  him,  even  in  sport,  to  take  up  a 
bow  and  arrow ;  they  always  told  him  to 
sit  down  and  be  quiet,  if  ho  attempted  it. 
When  ho  had  been  among  them  some  four 
months,  Pooteah,  one  of  the  elder  natives, 
make  over  to*  him  as  wives,  his  daughter, 
Lcepa,  (aged  twenty,)  and  a  young  woman 
of  sixteen,  called  tfigah,  the  daughter  of 
Heera.  Before  young  ladies  marry,  they 
are  considered  to  be  common  property 
among  both  married  and  single  Andamen  ; 
but  wnen  they  have  husbands,  they  hence 
forth  behave  themselves  with  the  greatest 
propriety ;  even  widows  are  never  known 
to  smile  upon  the  male  sex  again.  Te- 
warry supposes  that  he  saw  about  one 
quarter  of  the  Great  Andaman  Island 
during  his  wanderings,  and  certainly  as 
many  as  fifteen  thousand  natives  in  all. 
They  generally  live  in  the  jungle  border- 
ing upon  the  sea-coast,  for  convenience  of 
procuring  fish,  shell-fish,  and  fresh  water, 
though  some  inhabit  the  banks  of  salt- 
water creeks  in  the  interior. 

All  penetrate  it  for  pigs  and  fruits,  but 
usually  return  to  the  coast  at  sunset.  The 
whole  population  is  migratory,  moving  in 
troops  of  thirty  to  three  hundred  individ- 
uals, but  arc  all  one  tribe,  and  use  the 
^  same  language  and  customs.  The  deaths 
were  not  so  numerous  as  the  births ;  from 
which  circumstance,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  population  is  increasing.    They 


are  not  cannibals,  nor  do  they  eat  nncook- 
cd  animal  food ;  but  they  have  no  idea  of 
a  Su{)reme  Being,  and  go  about  entirelj 
naked — their  coats  being  only  of  painL 
The  troaaecM  of  the  Andaman  brides  is 
very  inexpensive,  and  the  marriage-aer^ 
vice  the  reverse  of  ceremonious.  Ko 
preliminary  arrangements  of  any  kind  are 
made  at  alL  If  any  of  the  senipre  of  the 
party  think  that  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  should  be  united,  he  sends 
for  them,  and  marries  them  himself;  the 
consent  of  cither  party  is  never  asked, 
nor  does  the  wedding  company — except 
when  there  are  two  wives — ever  extend 
beyond  these  three.  Doodnath  Tewarrjr 
beheld  five  marrLiges,  and  they  were  all 
alike.  Towards  evening,  the  bride,  hay- 
ing painted  her  body  in  stripes,  with  her 
fingers,  smeared  with  red  earth,  moisl- 
ened  with  turtle-oil,  sits  on  leaves  spread 
on  the  ground,  by  M'ay  of  carpet  or  bed ; 
while  the  bridegroom,  similarly  punted, 
squats  on  his  car{)et  of  leaves,  a  few  paces 
off.  They  thus  sit  silent  an  hour,  wheo 
the  person  who  unites  them  comes  from 
his  hut,  takes  the  bridegroom  by  the 
hand,  and  leads  him  to  the  bride's  carpet, 
and  having  seated  him  on  it,  without 
speaking,  presents  him  with  five  or  nz 
iron-headed  arrows,  and  then  returns  to 
his  hut,  leaving  the  newly-married  couple 
alone,  who  remain  sitting  on  the  carpet 
for  several  hours  longer,  in  perfect  silence, 
until  it  be  quite  dark,  when  they  retire 
to  their  private  residence.  In  Tewarry^ 
case,  there  was  not  even  the  ceremony  of 
the  arrows,  but  without  a  word  being 
said  upon  the  subject,  he  was  seated  by 
Pooteah,  one  fine  evening,  between  Leepa 
and  Heera,  to  whom  the  chief  pointed 
with  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  young 
man,  observed,  ^^  Jiree  jog  I"  and  left  the 
spot  immediately.  They  were  not  even 
painted,  (complains  Tewarry,)  nor  waa 
the  least  fuss  made  about  them  whatever. 
The  women  remain  in  the  encampment 
cooking  and  making  fishing-nets,  while 
the  men  hunt  pig!«  in  the  jungle ;  the  for* 
mer  have  often  to  go  several  miles  fiir 
fresh  water,  which  they  carry  in  large 
bamboos — two  at  a  time — ^from  aiz  to 
nine  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  ei|^ty 
to  one  hundred  pounds;  all  the  interior 
i)artitions  of  the  bamboo,  save  the  last^ 
naving  been  destroyed  bv  the  introduo* 
tion  of  a  smaller  stick.  They  also  oatoh 
shell-fish,  and  the  fish  that  the  reoediii<^ 
tide  leaves  in  the  pools,  with  Uieir  hand- 
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nets.    The  aborigines  do  not  allow  a  par- 
ticle of  hair  to  remain  on  them,  and  the 
females,  acting   as  barbers,   shave   them 
cleanly  and  quickly,  with  a  small  chip  of 
bottle-gla^,  (the  spoil  probably  from  some 
Bhipwreck,  or  lucky  raid  upon  the  settle- 
ment,) of  the  size  of  a  bean,  but  as  thin 
as  the  blade  of  a  penknife ;  the  piece  of 
glass  is  struck  sharply  on  the  edge  with 
a  sharp  stone  to  chip  it  thus  finely.    Red 
earth,   mixed    with    turtle-oil,   seems  to 
be  the  Andaman  panacea  for  all  diseases. 
Hie  whole  body  of  both  sexes  is  tattooed 
—except  the  head,  neck,  hands,  feet,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen — by  being 
incised  with  small  pieces  of  bottle  glass ; 
the  operation  is  pertbrmed  by  the  women, 
on  children  of  ei^ht  or  ten,  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  or  April.    These 
months  are  selected  because  they  form 
the  wild-fniit  season,  wherein  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  children  to  go  into  the 
salt-water  after  fish,  which  would  render 
the  tattoo-wounds  painful.    The  operation 
is  done  by  degrees,  and  takes  two  or 
three  years  to  complete.     White   earth 
(like  lime)  is  smeared  over  the  wounds, 
which  heal  in  three  or  four  weeks.     No 
coloring  matter  being  inserted,  the  effect 
is  to  make  them  of  a  paler  hue  than  the 
surrounding  skin.     The  women  rub  the 
men  with  earth  and  water  in  the  evening, 
to  keep  off  the"  mosquitoes,  but  do  not 
pay  so  much  attention  to  their  comforts 
generally,   says    Tewarry,   as  Bengalose 
wives.    They  carry  their  children  in  slings 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  be- 
hind their  backs.    They  cut  the  green 
leaves  for  bedding,  and  palm-leaves  for 
thatching   the  huts,  with  a  sharp   shell 
called  Ota,  with  which  also  they  sharpen 
their  arrows.    They  occupy  old  huts,  if 
they  can ;  nor  need  we  wonder,  since  four 
days  is  a  long  residence  for  these  gentry 


in  any  spot,  and  hut-building  is  hard  work 
for  the  ladies. 

Doodnath  Tewarry,  judging  by  his  own 
height,  which  is  ^\e  feet  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  conjectures  the  native  males  to  be 
about  five  feet  five  inches,  and  the  females 
five  feet  two  inches;  nor  did  he  ever 
meet  with  any  one  so  tall  as  himself.  The 
men  and  women  are  so  alike  in  feature, 
that  from  their  face  alone  their  sex  can 
not  be  determined ;  but  they  are  both 
what  would  be  considered  in  Hindustan 
(says  the  ungallant  sepoy)  exceedingly 
ugly.  So  healthy  and  strong  are  the  fe- 
males, that  the  day  atler  childbirth  they 
are  able  to  accompany  the  troop  on  foot, 
as  usual.  Tlie  new-bom  babe  is  drenched 
in  cold  fresh  water,  and  its  wet  body 
dried  by  the  hand,  heated  over  a  fire, 
quickly  and  gently.  Any  woman  who  is 
suckling  takes  the  new-born  child  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  feeds  it.  The  child  re- 
mains without  any  covering  whatever, 
like  the  parents,  imless  it  rains,  when  a 
few  leaves  are  sown,  with  rattan  for 
thread,  and  placed  around  it.  The  rea- 
son of  Tewarry 's  leaving  Andaman  society 
was,  that  he  might  give  information  of 
an  intended  attack  by  the  savages  upon 
the  convict  station  at  Aberdeen.  He  did 
so — traveling  with  the  attacking  party 
along  the  sea-coast — and  set  Dr.  Walker 
on  his  guard  but  just  in  time;  nor  can 
we  reasonably  complain  of  our  adven- 
turer's behavior  in  doing  so,  although 
the  wretch  left  his  beloved  Leepa,  it 
seems,  in  an  interesting  situation. 

Doodnath  Tewarry  has  doubtless  had 
his  reward,  ere  this,  in  a  free  pardon ; 
and  certainly  we  owe  him  something  for 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining 
narrations  that  ever  yet  got  into  a  Blue- 
book. 


Tbx  Rotal  Geooraphical  Sociktt  ov  Enolahd 
lias  now  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
fetlowa,  and  fiftj-seven  honorarj  members  on  its  rolL 
^e  **  permanent  **  fund  amounts  to  twenty-one  thou- 
md  dollars  in  the  *'  Three  per  cents." 

Last  Saturday  the  works  were  commenced  in  New 
Palace-yard,  opposite  the  House  of  Lords,  to  place 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  in 


position,  the  model  of  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Thx  debts  of  the  sereral  States  of  Europe,  at  the 
dose  of  June,  .1860,  were  as  follows :  QrctA  Britain, 
$5,360,000,000;  France,  $2,880,000,000;  Russia, 
$1,745,000,000;  Austria,  $1,600,000,000;  Spain, 
$1,050,000,000;  Prussia,  $24,000,000;  Portugal, 
$196,000,000;  Turkey,  $185,000,000;  Belgium, 
$100,000,000. 
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Tbi  Xfc«  Americaii  Ctolopsdu.  A  FopuUr  Dlc- 
tionarj  of  General  Knonledgo.  Edited  bj  Gioaai 
RiPLRT  and  CtURLis  A.  Diyi.  Tafumc  XI. 
UacgilliTra;— Moia.  Ncw-Tork:  D.  Appleton  ft 
Compuif,  443  and  44S  Broadway.  London:  IS 
Little  Britain.     1BS1.     Pp.  7SB,  nritb  &  copioiu 


Wi  hive  prcilously  ranoiiaccd  the  . . 

RUM  of  the  volumes  of  tbU  great  Dational  work  u 
tliey  have  been  given  to  the  public.  This  great 
pabllaliiag  hoiuu  have  sent  us  VoL  XL  of  the 
Cjclopxdia.  The  industry  of  the  edilors  nnd  the 
prom|>litu<<e  of  tho  publishers  are  alike  note- 
wonhj.  This  targe  and  comprehenaiTe  volume  adds 
another  roiuable  ioaUlimeiiC  lo  tlie  treasures  of 
Auicrieiui  literature.  As  a  book  of  reference,  as  a 
repository  of  useful  knowledge,  in  various  depart- 
ments, in  biographj,  in  Bcicnre,  in  law,  in  medicine, 
etr..  do.,  this  work  is  of  groat  I'nluc ;  alike  to  lito- 
rary  men,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
professional  and  businesd  life,  acixissiljle  and  eon- 
venienL  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the 
v.iluo  and  advantages  of  such  a  work  withouta  practi- 
cal test.  So  large  a  reservoir  of  useful  knowledge 
should  at  Icaat  be  on  the  shelves  of  everj  villagg 
libmrj  in  tlie  land,  and  witliin  reach  of  alt  who  may 
Qnd  occaaiun  to  consult  the  ralumes  of  Uiis  trulj  na- 


fincs  of  India  and  China,  with  adventures ^ 

tho   Konlaia   Kirghis,   and  the  Manjoura,  linn- 

yargs,  Touiigous,  Touzemts,  Uold),  and  Gelyaks  ; 

the  Ilunting  Pastoral  Tribes.     Bv  Tnovis  WiT- 

Liv   Atkihbon,  author  of  Orientid  and  Westeni    wvll  as  t 

Iberia.     With  a  map  and  numerous  illustrations,    find  a  pli 

Kew-York:  DarperA  Brothers.    ISflO.    Pp.  449. 


RUMN  AND  TBI  BlBLI ;  OR,  'tin  ntDTH  OV  BbTB- 

uTioK.  Bv  Hitm  p.  SquiiR,  D.D.,  Enrf'sMW  of 
Intellectual'  and  Moral  PhlloMphr,  Bekdt  Col' 
lege.  New-Tott :  Charles  Soribner,  114  Qruil 
street     1880.     Pp.  8*0. 

RctsoN  and  the  Bible  ore  comprehentire  tmm, 
Ti^etber  or  separate,  tbcy  form  satOeeta  Ibr  db~ 
cussion  and  inveatigation  whieb  maj  tuk  to  tbe 
utmost  the  maturest  and  strongeat  nlndi  taooog 
men.  Dr.  Squieris  a  deep  and  strong  Ihioker.  He 
briuga  to  the  discuwon  of  the  great  onMect  of  thk 
book,  a  mature  mind,  calm,  candid,  and  a  patient 
aod  careful  investigation  of  the  thamea  wUi^  he 
has  chosen.  Tbef  have  a  most  important  baaiiw 
.  on  tbe  human  mind.  Cbrietian  phiI(woph«n  wfll 
I  read  this  well-digested  book  with  Interest  and  noflt, 
'  and  find  it  rich  in  snggestive  thought  How  nr  the 
I  author  has  mastered  bis  subject,  and  remored  a«t 
of  the  way  all  philoaophical  di^ultiea  which  may 
I  1  ic  along  his  path,  each  philosophic  mind  will  decide 
I  for  itselT.  But  it  is  an  able  discuMloa  and  worthj 
'  the  talcnla  and  mature  mind  of  lb«  nthor. 

FoEUfl.     By  GioEQE  P.  Hoanis.    With  a  Hmolr 

ofthcAuthor.     Fourteenth EditioiL    Kew-ToA: 

Charles  Scribncr.    Fp.  ?\66. 

Tub  name  and  fame  of  General  Gcoi^  F.  Honfi 

as  a  poet  are  so  well  known  to  the  loven  of  song  that 

it  is  only  needful  to  indicate  tbe  pnUleatlon  of  hii 

poems  in  a  beautiAil  diamond  edition  of  blue  and 

gold  to  create  a  desire  to  poaseas  theoL     Ilia  louc 

connection  with  the  Horni  Journal  as  co-edhor  «it£ 

N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  whose  pagea  have  been  toe  jmn 


ir  any  book  can  be  justly  entitled  the  romance  of 
hlMory,  then  ibis  volume  of  Ur.  Atkinson  should 
be  entitled  the  romance  of  travels  in  an  untraveied 
land.  It  is  a  marvelous  book.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  an 
accomplished  traveler,  a  man  of  literature,  and  an 
artist,  whose  pencil  has  sketched  and  brought  out 
from  thu»i  untrodden  regions  graphic  viewa  of  the 
scenes  be  describes.  See  a  review  of  this  book  in 
this  number  otthe  Eclictic. 


Sttdim  rtLOu  LiTi 

By  the  author  of  John  naB 

etc.       New-York  :    Harper  & 

Brothers,     mai. 

PP.21HI. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  eitremely  varied, 
half  as  much  so,  almoat,  as  the  incidents  and  events 
which  checker  human  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  Stereo- 
typed eiprcHsiou,  that  "  the  greatest  study  of  man- 
Uud  is  man."  Any  anthor,  therefore,  who  writes  a 
book  illustrative  of  human  experience  renders  an  Im- 
portant service  to  his  fellow  men.  The  reader  of 
this  book  will  gather  up  new  thoughts  sod  views  of 
tiuman  life. 


Utuhs  or  TRK  Aaw.     Boston :  'neknor  ft  Fielda. 

Tnis  is  a  poetic  name  for  avolume  of  poetia  gvaa 
of  rare  beauty  and  oiCLllence.  The  lan^oaga  la  po- 
etic, the  thougiiia  are  poetic,  the  santimenla  whiiA 
breatlie  through  all  these  beautiful  hjmni  ck  the 
soul  of  genuine  poetic  feeling  bathed  In  a  ■ 

fountain.    The  religious  sentiment  which  per 

the  volume  must  commend  It  to  every  serioos  lover 

of  poetry.     In  some  of  tbe  hymns  there  Is  a  qoaial- 

ncaa  of  eipressioii  which  reminds  one  of  the  old 

Jeremy  Ta.vlur  ei^lc  of  thought,  the  i 

to  the  mind  for  tbia  reason.     Wo  heaitilj  o) 

these  hymns  to  oil  serious  tnindi  who  can  eijo7  a 

BDooELm  AoAsnT  or  Uoaia — ^ds  noble  aliac- 
city  of  Brooklyn  Is  ni 
rmally  Opened  on  tbo 
of  January.  The  managers,  at  tbe  head  of  whoa 
is  A.  A.  Lowe,  Esq.,  are  deserving  of  great  pnlw 
for  the  vigor,  energy,  and  public  B[di4t  wUiA  Otn 
have  put  forth  in  the  erection  and  eompletka  or 
this  Sue  edifice.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  paUie 
will  cordially  ^>preciate  their  effbrtt,  awl  rKUUr  la 
them  the  honor  m  Justly  due. 
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BosMii  Scoinwa  Tale*  of  het  IliJtorj,  Heroes, 
Bud  Poeta.  BjQiaci  Grkinwooii.  Withlllus- 
tntiODS.  Boston;  Tickuor  &  Fields.  1S6I. 
Pp.  278. 

Ti<[B  neal  ani]  stlractiTe  Tolume  ia  dedicated  to 
UuIEr  Thomu  B,  Tieknor  at  the  borne  of  his  father, 
Dec.  3,  18611,  with  tbe  characteristic  boaut;  of  dic- 
tion and  "Grace"  of  lU  talenled  author.  Who 
could  CTcr  tire  in  reading  of  Scotland  and  Scot- 
land's tales  and  historical  annals  t  These  appear  in 
ft  nsir  dreoa  from  die  euj,  graceful  pen  of  their  au- 
thor, aad  are  presealed  tritli  new  attractions,  of  liU- 
tone  ialerett  l>oCh  to  young  and  old. 

Mesrs.  Tickuor  ft  Fields  send  us  also  Part  XII. 
of  Titni  Broum  lU  Oxford,  a  contiuuance  of  this 
popnlar  storj. 

Oteb  Tax  Cliffp.  By  Cuirlotti  CitAtiTEB.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Fields.  1S61.  Pp.400. 
Tbe  conteata  of  this  volume  are  comprised  in  sii- 
tj  foor  chapters.  It  might  be  called  or  considered 
a  panorama  of  scenes  and  locilities,  siitj-four 
in  number,  passing  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  as 
be  seems  to  winder  over  the  cliffd,  eneouotering  ra- 
rious  penooB  and  listening  to  their  words  and  senti- 
ments. Any  ono  who  is  fond  of  aummer  rambles  I 
anud  rural  scenes,  over  cliffs,  and  among  the  inci- 
dents of  social  life,  willbegraUficd  with  a  literary  ram- 
ble through  these  siity-faur  cfaaplera  of  this  jdeasant 
panorama.  ; 

BsciN,  rnK  Okand  BiiB  Hunt.  By  CkniwUxTSK 
Rf.id,  author  of  The  Boy  Hunters,  Old  People, 
ete.,etc  Boston ;  Ticknor  ft  Fields.  ]S61.  Pp. 
£71.     lUustratcd  with  cuts. 


?.  in 


The  reader  will  Ijo  in  no 
dinger  from  Bruin,  as  he  roams  ■bro.iil  with  Cap- 
tain Hayne  Reid  for  a  conductor.  We  rccof^niiu; 
the  auibor'a  descriptions  of  the  Pjrenn^es,  having 
TiMled  tbe  localities  recorded  among  these  bold  and 


Rixt.-itscENCKs  or  ScoTTisn  Life  ann  CnaBaorxft. 
By  E,  B.  KauBiT,  M.A.,  LLD.,  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh.    From   the  Seventh  Edinburgh  Edition. 
Boston:  Ticknor  ft  Fields.     ISfll.     Pp.  201 
Tbu  volume  introduces  tbe  reader  to  new  scenes, 
phases,  incidents,  and  anecdotes  of  Scottish  Life  and 
Chaiacter.     Brery  thing  of  this  sort  concerning  any 
people  or  country,  whose  history  is  worth  knowing, 
D  always  instructive  and  cnlcrlaining.     But  much 
ktorc  M  when  it  relates  to  lioonie  Scotland  and  her 
enterprising  and  ttrong^minded  people,  whose  sons 
are  found  iu  many  \viia  among  the  busy  tceaea  of 
commercial  life. 

TbC      SeVXH     LlTTU      filSTEBS     WBO     LiTE     M      THE 

Roono  Ball  that  Floats  in   THE  AiB.      With 

ninatrations.    Boston:  Ticknor  ft  Fields.     18G1. 

Pp.  IM. 

This  is  a  ebarming  little  book  for  children's  holi- 
day gifts.  It  is  both  amuMDg,  entertaining,  and  1q. 
Kructive.  Tbe  author  has  an  admirable  talent  at 
description,  which  will  attract  and  stimulate  a  taste 
for  reading  in  the  minds  of  the  yoang.  We  welcome 
tod  commend  good  books  for  children  and  yooth. 


Corxs,  Medals,  iNn  Seals,  AitciENT  and  Uodibh. 

lUustraleil  in d  Described,  with  b.  Sketch  of  ths 
Biatory  of  Coins  and  Coinage,  Medals  and  Tokens. 
Edited  by  W.  C.  Puhe,  author  of  Tent  Life  in 
the  Holy  land,  etc.  New-York :  Harper  ft 
I      Brothers,     1861,    Pp.  29%. 

This  Is  a  corious  and  instructive  book  to  any  one 
who  is  desirous  of  trnveliug  back  into  the  histories 
and  records  of  by-gone  generations.  Coins  are 
like  mile-stones,  or  way-mai^g  to  guide  the  bisloric 
traveler  on  his  way.  The  author,  who  bas  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  oriental  world,  is  well  fitted  for  the 
produolioD  of  such  a  work.  He  well  remarks  in  his 
introduction,  that  a  coin,  could  it  speak,  would  be 
able  to  relate  a  stranger  story  than  any  other  arti- 
cle to  which  imagination  might  give  voice. 

Ahebioah  Bistort.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  lUustral- 
ed  with  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  Vol. 
tlL  Tbe  Southern  Colonies.  New-York:  Shel- 
don ft  Company.  Boston :  Gould  ft  Lincoln.  F^. 
286. 

This  is  another  of  those  neat  and  choice  books  of 
history,  from  tbe  facile  and  fruitful  pen  of  ilr.  Ab- 
bott, of  which  there  can  hardly  bo  too  many.  Mr. 
Abbott's  pen  has  written  so  much  and  so  wcU  that 
it  seems  to  grace  every  subject  which  it  touches, 
rendering  it  both  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
volume  comprises  the  eariy  history  of  the  Southern 
colonies,  full  of  romance  which  adds  a  charm  to  the 
narration  of  events,  especially  to  youthful  readers, 
to  whose  attention  we  cordially  commend  it. 

PoEHs.    By   Rose  Tebbt.      Boston :    Tickuor   ft 

Fields.     IBS].    Pp.  231. 

Otbb  these  poetic  pages  are  scattered  more  than 
a  hundred  poems  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  among 
which  the  lovers  of  poetry  may  select  the  specimens 
most  pleasing  to  their  taste,  of  which  they  may  find 

(!l.VXAKVOy  ;    Oa,  HOLIDATB  at  THE  COTTAOI.       New- 

York:   M.  W.  Dodd.      ISfll.      BInstrated. 

Tui9  attractive  little  volume  is  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  young,  who  will  And  many  things  on  its 
pages  to  interest  and  Instruct  their  young  minds. 
Good  for  the  holidays,  and  good  for  its  purpose  at 
any  time. 

On  Yeab  :  A  Cuno's  Book  in  Pbose  and  Yibbe. 

By  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  GeDlleman.    II- 

lusCraicd    by   Clarimce   Dobell.      New-York  : 

Harper*  Brothers.     1860.     Pp.  297. 

Tins  beautiful  little  volume  is  divided  into  the 

names  of  the  twelve  months  of  tbe  year,  and  made 

attractive  to  children  by  illustrations  to  amuse  the 

eye,  and  prose  and  verse  to  instruct  Ijic  mind.     We 

welcome  every  good  and  well-written  book  which 

adds  to  the  instruction  and  literatoie  of  children. 

Ton  Brj>wi>  at  Oxford.     A  Sequel  to  School  Boy 

Days  at  Rugby.    By  the  author  of  School  Boy 

Days  at  Rugby.     Part  First.     New-York  :\  Bar- 

per  ft  Brothen.     1860.     Pp.  £60. 

This  book  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 

popular  publications  of  the  year.    It  coald  hardly  b« 

otherwise^  as  it  has  been  brought  out  by  two  large 

publishing  houses,  Ticknor  ft.Flelds.  of  Boston,  and 

tbe  Harpers,  of  Hew- York,  who  well  nnderstaad  what 

books  will  snit  popular  taste. 
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Frkaks  of  Mexort. — ^A  British  captain^  whilst 
giving  orders  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  ship  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  shot, 
and  immediately  became  senseless.  Ue  was  taken 
home  and  removed  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  where 
for  fifteen  months  he  evinced  no  sign  of  intelligence. 
Ho  was  then  trephined,  and  immediately  upon  the 
operation  being  performed,  consciousness  returned, 
and  he  immediately  began  busying  himself  to  see 
the  orders  carried  out  that  he  had  given  during  the 
battle  fifteen  months  previously.  Tlie  clockwork  of 
tlic  brain,  unaware  that  it  had  stopped,  upon  being 
set  agoing  again  pointed  to  the  exact  minute  at 
which  it  had  left  off.  These  sudden  revivals  of  a 
lost  intelligence  almost  rival  in  their  dramatic  eficct 
the  effect  of  the  princess  advent  in  the  palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  whore,  at  the  magic  of  a  kiss,  the 
inmates  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  gone  to 
sleep  for  a  hundred  years,  transfixed  in  their  old  atti- 
tudes, leapt  suddenly  into  lii'e  and  motion,  as  though 
thoy  had  only  for  a  momcni  slept 

Thk  Heir  to  the  Throne  op  Italy. — Prince 
Humbert,  a  youth,  now  in  his  seventeenth  year — a 
bold  and  elegant  rider,  a  first-rate  marksman  with 
the  rifle,  exhibiting  skill  and  endurance  in  all  manly 
exercises,  endowed  with  a  fair  open  countenance?,  in 
which  the  soldierlike  honest  mien  of  the  father  is 
blended  with  the  delicate  features  and  sweet  expres- 
sion of  the  mother,  distinguished  by  affable  manners 
and  graceful  address — wins  golden  opinions  with  the 
multitudes  as  he  goes  along  the  thronged  streets, 
bowing  when  bowed  to,  mounted  on  his  light-grey 
Arab. — Turin  Letter. 

The  Princess  Rotal  and  German  Art.  —  The 
Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  elected  the  Princess 
Frederic  William  as  honorary  member  at  a  full  meet- 
ing a  short  time  since.  Her  royal  highness  has  ac- 
cepted the  election,  and  communicated  her  decision 
to  the  academy  in  the  following  letter : — "  I  have  re- 
ceived with  thanks  and  sincere  joy,  the  intimation 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  of  Berlin  that 
they  have  elected  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
body.  In  this  choice  I  see  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  warm  and  lively  interest  for  the  arts  with  which 
I  am  animated.  In  the  wish  to  prove  this  sentiment 
I  willingly  accept,  after  having  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  the  election 
wliich  has  fallen  upon  me,  since  it  brings  mo  into 
closer  connection  with  a  corporation  which  iHXSsesses 
so  important  an  influeuce  over  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  art  in  our  fatherland. — Victoria, 
Princess  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  Princess  Royal 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Berlin,  October  22, 
1860." 

The  gross  revenue  for  1860,  including  receipts 
for  letter-carriers  and  foreign  postages,  is  $8,618,740, 
an  increase  of  nearly  seven  per  cent  over  the  reve- 
nue ending  June,  1 869.  The  expense  for  the  year 
is  $19,600,000,  leaving  a  credit  to  the  rev^nae  ac- 
count of  1860,  of  $1,211,800.17.  The  estimated 
expenditures  for  1862  are  $14,955,536.23.  The  es- 
timated deficiency  for  the  same  year  is  $4,500,0(K), 
which  is  but  four  per  cent  increase,  therefore,  esti- 
mated for  1862. 

The  aggregate  sea,  inland  and  foreign  postage  for 
the  year  is  $1,376,402.27.  The  letters  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe  were  8,098,090 ;  from 
Europe,   8,072,900;    newspapers   sent — 2,127,870. 


Received— 1,838,207.  The  cost  of  trans-Atlantie 
service  for  the  past  year  has  been  $875,286.04. 
Thirty-one  round  trips  wore  made  by  the  Ham 
line. 

To  Bachelors. — Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the 
world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fiUs  cities  end 
churches  and  heaven  itself.  An  unmarried  men, 
like  a  fly  in  the  heart  of  the  api^e,  dwells  in  pope- 
tual  sweetness,  but  dwells  alone,  and  is  confined  end 
dies  in  singularity.  But  marriage,  like  a  tiecfiil 
bee,  builds  a  house,  gathers  sweetness  from  ewwj 
flower,  labors  and  unites  into  societies  and  repnUioa, 
sends  out  colonies,  feeds  the  worldlwith  delicacies^ 
and  promotes  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  thai 
state  of  good  things  to  which  God  bad  designed  the 
constitution  of  the  world. 


Enormous  Grain  Receipts. — ^Bnflklo  has 
ceived  and  handled,  thus  far  in  the  fnresent  season, 
the  enormous  amount  of  81,179,855  boafaels  <^ 
wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  and  S,17S,107 
barrels  of  flour.  Adding  the  wheat  equiralent  of 
flour,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  five  bnshela 
to  the  barrel,  the  gross  grain  receipts  at  that  port 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  first  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1860,  were  87,040,890  bndi- 
els — nearly  double  tlie  average  recdpts  of  the  past 
dozen  years,  and  almost  ten  million  bushels  greater 
than  the  greatest  amount  ever  before  rcceiTed,  In 
anv  one  season,  at  Buffalo,  **  the  grain  market  of  the 
worid.'* 

A  Good  CoNUNDRru. — ^Why  is  it  impoeaible  to 
insure  Louis  Napoleon*s  life  ?  Because  no  one  can 
make  out  his  policy. — Manchester  Guardian* 

TuE  Rev.  Dr.  Croly  died  suddenly  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. He  left  his  house  in  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury,  about  four  oVlock,  as  was  his  custom,  to  take 
a  walk  before  dinner,  and  had  only  reached  HolboriL 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  ho  sts^Qgered 
and  fell,  dying  almost  instantly  from  angini  pecicrU^ 
with  which  be  was  afflicted.  He  was  serentynix 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years  rector  of  St  Stcphen*s,  Walbrook,  to  which  ho 
was  presented  by  Lord  Lyudhurst,  when  Lord  Chan* 
cellor. 

Baron  Bunsrn  died  at  Bonn  on  Wednesday,  in 
Che  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Baron  Bunaen  wat- 
born  in  1791,  at  Corbach,  in  Germany.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen^  where  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  m  the  ""nnMi^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Heyne,  and 
made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  giro  promise  of  ft 
high  degree  of  eminence.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Ck>nfederaoy ;  and  hi  1841 
he  was  removed  to  London,  as  the  representatiYO  of 
his  sovereign  at  the  English  court  He  rea^gaed 
the  London  embassy  early  in  1864,  when  thePm^ 
Kian  coiut  began  to  show  the  world  that  its  poli«r  la 
the  European  crisis  would  be  determined  by  ita  Boa- 
sian  sympathies.  He  was  found  too  independent^ 
and,  for  all  the  arts  of  diplomatic  disdmulstioii,  too 
unpracticable,  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
sent  the  interests  of  Prussia  in  that  ooontiy. 

What  is  Eloquence? — Pitt  obserred  that  sio- 
qucnce  is  not  in  the  speaker,  but  in  the  andSenoiL 
If  there  be  any  truth  hi  that  statement,  it  o^^  ta 
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teach  humility  both  to  orators  and  to  us  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  orators.  In  the  present  day,  when  we 
bear  so  much  criticism  of  eloquence,  I  believe  that 
this  truth  is  entirely  forgotten.  People  get  into  the 
way  of  thinking  that  eloquence  is  a  thing  by  itself; 
that  a  Toice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  giving  the 
best  possible  expression  to  certain  thoughts,  is  elo- 
quent, irrespective  of  an  answering  audience.  Not 
BO.  As  it  is  necessary  for  two  to  make  a  quarrel, 
there  are  alwajrs  two  factors  in  the  production  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  not  the  object  of  a  speaker  to  give  the 
best  posrible  expression  to  his  thoughts,  but  to  give 
the  expres«on  that  is  best  possible  for  his  audience. 
An  audience  is  a  thing  to  be  played  upon — an  instru- 
ment that  requires  tuning.  If  the  audience  is  in 
tone,  a  very  ordinary  speaker  will  appear  as  the 
most  eloquent  of  living  men ;  if  out  of  tunc,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Goldenmouth  himself  will  ap])ear  but 
as  the  tinkling  cjnnbal  and  the  sounding  brass. — 
Comhill  Magazine. 

TiMK  wears  slippers  of  list,  and  his  tread  is  noise- 
less. The  days  come  softly  dawning,  one  after  an- 
other; they  creep  in  at  the  windows;  their  fresh 
morning  air  is  grateful  to  the  lips  as  they  pant  for 
it ;  their  music  is  sweet  to  the  ears  that  listen  to  it ; 
until,  before  we  know  it,  a  whole  life  of  days  has 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  time  has  taken  us  for 
its  own. 

Captain  M.  F.  Maury  addressed  a  crowded  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  London,  on 
the  26th  ultimo,  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Antarctic  regions.  He  was  greeted  with  a  very 
hearty  reception,  and  his  address  was  received  with 
much  attention.  At  the  close.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
warmly  eulogized  Captain  Maury's  exertions  in  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton. 

What  the  Echo  Answers. — What  must  be 
done  to  conduct  a  newspaper  right  ?  Write.  What 
ii  necessary  for  a  fanner  to  assist  him  ?  System. 
What  would  give  a  blind  man  the  greatest  delight  ? 
Light.  What  is  the  best  piece  of  counsel  given  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace?  Peace.  Who  commits  the 
greatest  abominations  ?  Nations.  What  is  the 
greatest  terrifier  ?     Fire. 

The  Oude  Jewels. — ^Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Lyall, 
of  Calcutta,  have  sold  off  the  Government  presents 
and  the  King  of  Oude's  jewels.     The  latter  disap- 
pointed the  public,  who  seemed  to  expect  diamonds 
the  size  of  mangoes,  pearls  like  billiard  balls,  and 
emeralds  which  none  could  lifl.     The  two  collections 
made  up  1136  lot«»,  some  of  which  bordered  closely 
tipon  rubbish.     The  celebrated  Lollry  necklace,  once 
the  property  of  Timour  Shah,  the  *' first  king  and 
^reat  Persian  conqueror  of  Delhi,"  and  which  bore 
bis  name,  and  weighs  one  seer,  was  amongst  the 
lots.     There  was  also  the  "  far-famed  and  surpass- 
ing^  Oude    diamond,   the   largest  in   Bengal ;    its 
weight  is  fifty-six  and  a  half  rutties.     It  formed  the 
"Olympus"  to  a  *' superlatively  magnificent"  belt 
star,  which  contained,  besides  the  diamond,  twenty 
oUiers,  cut  and  brilliant,  eighteen  smaller  ones,  and 
fourteen  smaller  still.     There  was  a  fine  tiara,  in 
which  263  glistening  diamonds  strove  to  take  the 
shine  out  of  each  other.     Lot  761  was  a  costly  dag- 
der,  with  a  solid  gold  scabbard,  and  a  fine  Damascus 


bUde.  It  was  studded  with  162  large  diamonds, 
thirty-four  emeralds,  sixty-eight  pearls,  and  the  tas- 
sel was  one  large  topaz.  I  saw  an  egg-cup  of  the 
ordinary  size,  made  up  out  of  one  emerald,  and  it 
looked  worth  about  four  annas.  Gems  of  every  des- 
cription, rubies,  agates,  topazes,  amethysts,  tiutjuois- 
es,  and  crystals  surrounded  you  on  all  sides,  and 
from  the  ceiling  hung  Cashmere  shawls,  elephant 
trappings,  cummerbunds,  and  other  specimens  of 
^'  Eastern  taste  and  splendor."  The  jewels  sold  at  a 
high  price. — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

The  Cathedral  o>  St.  Denis. — The  works  which 
have  been  some  time  in  hand  at  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis  are  approaching  completion.  The  most  cu- 
rious portion  of  the  building  is  the  crypt  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  kings,  which  formed  part  of  the  third 
church  raised  on  the  same  spot,  the  first  having  been 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  SL  Denis  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Franks;  the  second  by  Dagobert  I., 
about  the  year  630 ;  the  third  by  Charlemagne,  in 
775 ;  and  the  present  structure  in  the  12th  century. 
This  ancient  crypt  was  found  tolerably  preserved, 
and  has  been  repaired  with  great  care.  It  contMns 
at  present  thrf  remains  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  the  aunts  of  the  former,  with  those  of  the 
Due  de  Bcrri  and  one  of  his  children,  the  Prince  de 
Cond6,  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  new  crypt,  which 
has  been  constructed  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  is  placed  beneath 
the  transept  and  a  small  portion  of  the  chancel,  and 
immediately  west  of  the  Carlovingian  tomb,  thus 
bringing  the  two  extremes  into  contact.  It  is  very 
large,  and  consists  of  a  central  space  and  two  side 
ables ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  former  is  a  small  altar 
lighted  by  means  of  a  window  or  skylight  behind 
the  high  altar  of  the  church. 

Enqlish  Old  Maids. — The  singl6  lady  of  a  cer- 
tain age  is  a  personage  scarcely  at  all  sceu,  at  any 
rate  in  her  proper  position,  except  in  England.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries  she  takes  refuge  in  a  con- 
vent ;  she  is  hardly  considered  respectable ;  where- 
as she  is  respectability  itself  1  The  old  maid  of  old 
novels  and  plays  indeed — ^prim,  censorious,  and  spite- 
ful— is  disappearing.  In  her  place  we  have  a  most 
cheerful,  contented,  benevolent,  and  popular  lady, 
seldom  behind  the  fashion  or  behind  the  news  and  li- 
terature of  the  day,  beloved  by  nephews  and  nicA^es, 
married  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins ;  a  tower  of 
strength  in  times  of  sickness  and  family  troubles ;  a 
favorite  visitor,  yet  not  always  visiting,  nor  staying 
too  long ;  sometimes  on  the  contrary,  having  a  snug 
little  home  of  her  own,  where  pet  nieces  and  neph- 
ews spend  a  few  days  most  delightfully ;  a  guar- 
dian angel  to  the  poor ;  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
clergyman  and  clergyman's  wife;  in  high  esteem 
and  respect  among  the  tradespeople ;  a  famous  let- 
ter-writer, and  the  fabricator  of  most  beautiful  fancy 
work.  Of  this  genius  we  are  privileged  to  know 
several  specimens,  some  of  whom,  we  are  bold  to 
hope,  will  bridle  when  they  read  this  little  account, 
and  say  with  a  plrased,  half  doubtful  look,  *'  Well, 
Fm  sure ;  this  can't  be  me  I"  Yes,  it  is  you.  Aunt 
Kate,  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  ever  so  many  aunts  with 
pretty  names,  who  have  been  pretty  young  women  m 
your  tune,  and  who  now  have  something  dearer  thaA 
beauty.  Tou  are  the  salt  of  the  country ;  as  long  as 
you  are  the  objects  and  subjects  of  such  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  you  greatly  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  social  affections. — Eckctie  Review, 
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Crowds  are  attracted  to  MaycrV  photographic  VitinghofT  in  a  duel,  and  the  Utter  for  haTliig  acted 

gallery,  Paris,  to  view  a  full  length,  the  size  of  na-  as  second  in  the  affiur. 
ture,  executed  by  a  new  process,  exhibiting  the 

exact  proportions  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  his  habit  as  he  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  hu  pnblialMd 

livcfl.    Some  time  back  a  favorite  charcer,  in  the  na-  a  circular  addressed  to  the  directors  of  eoUegea  and 

tural  dimensions,  had  been  reproduced  by  the  same  schools  in  France,  forbidding  the  ose  of  (dbaoeo  and 

mechanism,  and  was    exhibited  at  Alphonse  Gi-  segars  by  the  students. 
roux*8. 

Specimekb  of  the  new  paper  for  printiDg,  fakTont* 

Paris  possesses  at  present  five  hundred  and  three  cd  in  Austria,  and  made  entirely  from  main  stvaw, 

newspapers ;  forty-two  of  these,  as  treating  of  poli-  have  reached  Paris.    Some  of  the  spedmena  are 

tics  and  national  economy,  have  to  deposit  a  security  yctj  fiue.    The  advantage  in  chetpneM  ia  moio 

in  the  hands  of  government ;  four  hundred  and  sixty  than  one  half, 
are  devoted  to  art,   science,   literature,   industry, 

commerce,  and  agriculture.  The  most  ancient  of  Duty  is  the  little  blue  sky  over  every  heart  and 
the  latter  is  the  Journal  dea  Savans^  and  dates  from  aoul— over  every  life — large  enough  for  a  star  to 
the  year  1665.  look  between  the  clouds,  and  for  the  skylark  Happi- 
ness to  rise  heavenward  through  and  sing  in. 
A  RATHER  singular  story  comes  to  us  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, namely  the  discovery  of  a  bust  of  Lord  Nel-  ^ns  Kailwats  of  the  United  Kwgdom.-A  par- 
son  m  a  remote  district  The  bust  was  found  on  a  li^^^^ntary  return  of  very  considerable  public  inter- 
fetish  altar,  where  for  half  a  century  it  had  been  ^^^  j,^  ^^„  .^,„^^  upon  the  subject  of  the  nilwayi 
worshiped  as  a  heathen  god.  ^^  ^^  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  amount  of  tbdr 

capital  authorized,  the  amount  actuallv  raised  or 

"  Electro-Biologt."— A  somewhat  amusing  case  paid  up  in  the  different  classes  of  securities,  and  tha 


ipital 

**Elei.'tro-Biology;"  and  under  his  magic  passes  a  thorized  to  be  raised  up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  waa 
young  man  on  the  platform  took  it  into  his  head  £383,716,351,  against  £346,408,287  in  1858;  id- 
that  a  gentleman  near  him  was  si  young  woman,  crease,  £37,808,(i64.  Total  capiUl  actually  paid  ap 
Under  the  direction  of  the  "  Professor,"  the  mes-  to  the  date  mentioned,  £834,262,928,  against  £3f)8«- 
meri/ed  youth  fell  d«*perately  in  love  with  this  sup-  824,851  in  1868,  being  an  increase  of  £25,538,077, 
po.^ed  lady,  and  upon  a  further  order  from  the  same  These  statistics  relate  to  289  railway  companies  or 
porsoii  he  sprang  up,  clasped  his  arms  round  the  ob-  their  branches.  There  were  also  87  lines  which 
ject  of  his  affection,  and  kissed  him  several  times,  were  afterwards  abandoned,  with  an  authorized 
in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  he  could  offer.  The  capital,  in  addition  to  the  above,  of  £16,028,028,  of 
person  assaulted  in  this  manner  was,  of  course,  tvhich  £1,072,143  were  actually  raised.  This  makea 
highly  indignaAt,  and  although  the  Western  Flyiug  the  gross  amount  of  capital  authorized  on  all  rail- 
J\nit  informs  its  readers  that  the  professor  '*  has  the  ways,  whether  abandoned  or  carried  forward,  of 
power  of  subjugating  human  beings  and  moulding  £399,746,279,  and  the  gross  total  actually  ndaed 
thcin  to  his  will,"  the  insulted  gentleman  walked  up  £336,435,071.  It  further  appears  that  the  number 
to  the  platform  and  gave  the  lecturer  a  sound  thrash-  of  miles  of  line  of  railway  authorized,  but  whose 
ing  with  a  walking  sUck.  Cross  summonses  have  limit  for  the  purchase  of  hind  expired  prior  to  the 
since  been  applied  for  and  granted,  and  the  result  3ipt  of  December,  1859,  amounted  to  2645  milea, 
is  looked  forward  to  with  some  curiosity  by  those  representing  a  capital  appropriated  for  their  con- 
present  on  the  occasion.  struction  of  £41,117,954 

The  French  Navt.— Wc  stated  last  week  that  we  7%^  Moniteur  de  VArmee  mentions  some  curious  in- 

had  heard,  upon  good  authority,  that  the  French  cidents  of  the  Chinese  expedition.     In  the  evacuated 

Emperor  had  ordered  the  comitniction  of  a  number  village  of  Tehtangho  the  French  soldien  found  oobp 

of  iron-cased  gun-boats.     We  now  learn,  through  cealed  in  the  hou^es  a  number  of  jars  about  a  yaid 

the  Xouvelliste  de  Rouen,  that  it  is  resolved  to  build  anj  a  half  high,  filled  with  water.     These  «^nt«tn^ 

one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  vessels  by  private  women,  who  had  been  suffocated  and  placed  head 

contract,  after  the  model  of  the  gun-boat  designed  downwards  in  the  jars.     The  women,  unable  to  «a- 

by  the  Emperor  at  Bordeaux,  each  to  be  armed  with  ^0^  a  long  march  liad  been  thus  treated,  to  preroift 

a  powerful  rifled  gun.     A  letter  from  Toulon,  re-  their  falling  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.     When 

ceived  in  Paris,  states  that,  in  addition  to  the  six  the  allies  entered  the  grand  fort  a  mandarin  waa 

iron-plated  ships  now  building,  ten  more  arc   or-  g^.t.,j  on  one  of  the  redoubts  trying  to  rally  hia  aol- 

dered  to  be  laid  down  with  all  dispatch,  namely,  two  ^iei-s  to  the  fight.     Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  ez- 

at  Toulon,  two  at  Brest,  two  at  Rochfort,  two  at  claimed  that  he  could  not  survive  such  an  aflWmt, 

Lorient,  and  two  at  Cherbourg.     This,  if  confirmed,  to<jk  hold  of  his  scimitar  by  its  two  extremctiea  and 

will  prove  that  a  smart  race  is  cut  out  for  us,  and  it  gawcd  away  at  his  throat  till  he  fell  back  dead. 
will  undoubtedly  be  our  own  fault  if  wc  lose  the 

stakes.— ^nny  and  Navif  Gazette,  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  8ot- 

ences.  M.  Gu6rin-Min6ville  read  a  paper  on  the  prc^ 

Prince  Gortschakoit,  a  lieutenant  in  the  regi-  gress  he  has  made  in  the  rearing  of  the  sUkwonn 

ment  of  dragoons  of  the  Ru.««sian  body-guard,  and  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  tlie  ailanthua.    TUa 

Captain  Schalf,  of  the  staff,  have  been  ic>:;raded  and  kind  of  silkworm  is  reared  in  the  open  air,  wltboat 

reciuced  to  the  ranks  by  sentence  of  a  cu  "^  martial  any  kind  of  precaution,  even  against  the  depieda- 

— the  former  for  having  killed  LicutcuaUb  Haron  tions  of  birds ;  it  is  placed  on  its  favorite  plant|  and 
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taft  to  ItMlf;  wbes  In  due  lime  It  Bpliu  iU  ccfooo, 
wUdi  isappended  to  the  lemes.  Every  female  worm 
prodadng  250  eggs,  U.  Minjiille  cilralntos  thU  the 
100,000  cocoons  that  he  hag  obuined  this  jeti  irill 
pradoce  next  season  upwards  of  12,000,000  of  eggs  , 
— B  qtuntit;  lar  supeiior  to  what  ma;  for  the  pre-  i 
■at  be  reared  in  France,  the  planting  of  llie  ailan- 
tboa  being  Blill  rather  backwud. 

Woman's  MieBioN.— When  Columbus  bmted  the 
perils  of  unknonn  sens  to  add  America  to  the  world, 
It  was  Uie  white  hand  of  a  woman  that  fltted  htm  for 
his  Tenturcaome  voyage  of  diacorerr.  So  woman 
equips  man  every  day  for  the  voyage  of  life. 
Woman,  as  man's  helptr,  rises  to  her  ''  peculiar  and 
b«»l  allitade."  He  represents  the  inlellect — aho  the 
mind-governing  heart.  Power  appertains  to  him ; 
bat  ittfivtnie,  more  subtle  and  penetrating  than 
power — another  name  for  power  in  its  most  delicate 
and  all-pemding  form — belongs  (o  her. 

Fau  or  AX  AEROLlTt. — Two  men  in  France  took 
•belter  Id  a  bam  for  (he  n'lght.  In  the  morning  one 
of  them  was  found  dead,  with  severe  injury  to  the 
head.  The  comrade  was  at  once  arrested,  and  told 
mne  "  cock  and  bull "  story  about  the  horrible  Itflrm 
of  the  night  iu  question,  and  attributed  hia  com- 
pauion's  death  to  the  elfect  of  a  ttiuodcrbolt.  lie 
wn  not  credited,  and  wa.<i  In  a  fair  way  to  be  eie- 
med  for  the  supposed  crime.  A  scientific  gentle^ 
■:ijn  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  eianiined  Ibc  place, 
i.\  I  found  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  bam,  and  an 
iTolile  close  to  the  iqiot  where  the  deceased  had 
slept  on  (he  night  in  question.  The  innocence  of 
the  accused  was  a(  once  considered  as  established, 
lod  he  was  released — Xotet  and  QutrUa. 


'  money  lo  hil  heart.  Instead  of  sharing  the  lai^ 
I  loaf  which  a  kind  Providence  haa  committed  to  hia 
care  with  the  needy,  he  lives  on,  burying  the  talent 
lent  him  in  the  earth,  and,  dying,  leavea  all  to  be 
.  squandered  by  lus  deacendasta. 

Reckkt  eiperiments  in  England  prove  that  the 
Whitnorth  eighty-pound  rifled  guns  poesess  a  most 
I  deKtructive  power  when  opposed  to  the  thickest 
pistes  of  wrought  iron. 

The  Pnmci  iHrxniaL  OoiNa  to  School.  —  A 

scbool-room  for  the  Prince  Imperial  has  just  been 
prepared  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  ^de  of  the  garden.  It  contains  a 
well-selected  library,  philosophical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  etc  The  prince  will  be  five  years  old 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Uarch  next. 

Jeeeut  TiTLOR  says,  if  you  marry  for  pleasure^ 
marry;  if  you  priie  rosy  health,  marry.  A  good 
wife  is  Heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man— his  angel  of 
mercy — minister  of  graces  innumerable — his  gem  of 
many  virtues — his  casket  of  jevrela — her  voice  his 
sweetest  musio — her  smiles  his  brightest  day — ber 
kiss  the  guardian  of  innocence — her  arms  the  pale 
of  hia  safety,  the  balm  of  his  health,  the  balsam  of  his 
life — her  industry  hia  aarcat  wealth — her  economy 
his  safest  steword — her  lips  bis  failhfUl  counselor — 
her  bosom  the  sodest  pillow  of  his  cares — and  lier 
prayers  the  ablest  advocates  of  Heaven's  blesmnga 

What  a  Talrts  cah  do. — What  should  we  do 
without  water  ?  Each  of  us  may  be  said  to  swallow, 
on  an  average,  half  a  ton  of  water  in  a  year,  or 
al>0Ht  three  hundred  limes  our  own  weight  of  it  in  a 
lifetime.  In  foct,  we  arc  in  substance  little  less  than 
a  mass  of  liquids.     Dry  us  up,  and  how  much  would 


>Mth  of  the  mnmmolh,  rhinoceros,  deer,  dog,  and 
Wm.  The  soil  is  a  coarse  sand.  In  which  are  found 
fragments  of  opaque  and  vitreous  quarts.  The 
liones  were  all  found  in  one  spot,  as  if  the  animals 
fo  which  they  belonged  were  all  submerged  together 
">  the  same  hollow.  A  careful  examination  of  more 
Ulan  one  thousand  cubic  yards  of  the  sand  excavated 
ftuTiiahed  no  specimens  of  pebbles  or  of  shells. 

The  Invinc[dle8  of  Common  Live. — What  a  glo- 
'Htni  troop  might  be  formed  of  those  men  who  have 
*OD  their  laurels  in  the  campaign  of  life;  fighting 
'tot  against  sword  aud  bayonet,  but  against  hardship 
*IH]  circumstances  ;  natural  defects,  and  the  ridicule 
Or  opposition  of  their  fellow-men.  Nor  has  the 
i^ht  been  against  a  visiblu  or  tangible  foe  alone; 
these  men  have  had  themselves  to  conquer;  their 
'Enorance  or  indolence;  their  natural  leaning  to 
*vil;  the  bad  habits  of  early  days,  or  even  their 
Poverty  and  the  lowucss  of  their  socid  station. 

Dasgers  or  Wealth.— Though  wealth  showers 
around  us  its  blessings,  it  bears  in  its  train  a  long 
iistof  Bttcndingevils.  The  mo demtety  wealthy  vies 
*itfa  the  millionaire  in  useless  eutravagancea ;  conae- 
tpienlly,  they  who  only  have  thousands  at  command 
art  aspiring  in  like  manner  to  outvie  their  more 
■talthy  neighbors,  and  become  bankrupt.  Nobility 
ef  mind  is  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  side  of  no- 
bility of  gold.  One  ciclauns :  "  I  can  not  spend  my 
"       ■      '  1i  miserly  feelings  bugs  bis 


fgold. 

t«    SO' 


iacaaiet"  sod 


C unions  Phfnomenon . — The  singular , 
of  a  mirage  was  witnessed  on  a  Sunday  evening  in 
thLi  neighborhood.  A  gentleman  ?taB  returning 
from  Camdonagh  witlh  his  family,  and  the  party  hail 
just  dismounted  otT  the  cur,  to  walk  the  hill  near 
Qiiigley'a  Point,  when  their  attenUon  was  attracted 
by  a  wonderful  appearance  in  the  heavens.  Away 
to  the  north  they  saw  several  ships  in  the  air,  sailing 
across  the  face  of  the  sky  from  east  to  west.  The 
line  of  vessels  seemed  to  be  fully  five  miles  in  length, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  sailing  down  a  river  whoso 
high  banks  could  be  made  out  behind  the  ships. 
Some  of  the  vessels  seemed  to  be  moored  close  to  a 
fortress  built  on  a  rock.  To  all  the  party  was  the 
phenomenon  distinctly  viable.  So  cl^r  was  the  air, 
and  so  close  did  the  ships  appear  to  their  eyes,  that 
the  sailors  pulling  at  the  ropes  were  made  out  with 
ease,  even  by  the  children  who  saw  the  strange  spec-' 
tacle.  The  phenomenon  was  neariy  half  an  hour  be- 
fore it  disappeared.  Although  the  appearance  of 
such  thiugg  in  the  heavens  may  be  very  startling,  tha 
phenomena  are  not  unknown  about  this  part  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  "mirage,"  as  it  is  termed,  often 
displays  itself  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  shores  of  the 
northern  counties.  It  most  frequently  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  const  of  Antrim,  especially  in  the  vidnlty  of 
the  Causeway.  About  twelve  years  ago  avery  curi- 
ous  instance  of  mirage  was  seen  in  Lough  Foyle. 
Some  fishermen  had  been  out  at  night  with  their 
nets.     The  face  of  the  heavens  was  overout  and 
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l>Iack,  when  the  clouds  suddculy  parted,  leaving  a 
bright  gap  of  clear  sky  in  the  zenith.  Across  this 
spiioc  the  astonished  iislierinen  saw  some  thousands 
of  soldiers  pasi«,  rank  after  rank,  and  regiment  after 
regiment ;  and  RO  near  did  the  phenomenon  appear 
that  the  <lres9  of  the  officers  could  be  easily  di.stin- 
guished  from  that  of  the  men.  It  was  two  hours 
before  the  marching  ceased,  or  rather  before  the 
clouds  closeil  in  and  shut  out  the  scene  from  view. — 
Dfrry  Standard. 

An  lR0N-Pr,ATKD  Frigate. — A  vessel  of  immense 
proportions,  in  the  course  of  building  tipon  Messrs. 
Palmer  Jlrothers'  extensive  works  at  Jarrow,  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention  from  persons  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  Tyno  in  the  pattket-boats  be- 
tween Shields  and  Newcustle.  The  vessel  is  the 
iron-plated  ram  frigate?  Defiance,  building  under  con- 
tract for  our  Government.  She  is  making  most  sat- 
isfactory progress,  and  is  inten<led  to  carry  thirty-six 
heavy  Annstrong  guns.  Her  iron  casing  will  be  four 
and  a  half  inches  tliick  on  the  outside.  Next  that  will 
be  twenty  inches  of  timlK?r,  and  in:«ido  of  that  the  iron 
framing  of  the  ship,  which  will  be  as  strong  as  any  al- 
ready used  for  the  largest-sized  vessels  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  Her  deck-beaius  are  made  of  liutter- 
by'rf  patent  beam  iron,  and  the  decks  to  Ikj  laid  there- 
on will  be  of  iron.  The  ves.sel  will  have  water-tight 
wing  piuwiigcs,  with  water-tight  doow,  so  that  in 
case  a  !«hot  should  bo  driven  through  the  immense 
sides  of  the  vessel,  nien  may  pass  thmugh  the  dtwrs 
into  the  compartment,  and  plug  up  the  hole.  Fail- 
ing to  do  tliJit,  they  can  close  the  doors,  cut  the 
cJiambor  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  sliip,  keep- 
ing the  water  within  it.  The  stern  post  of  the  ship 
will  be  one  of  the  largest,  possibly  the  largest,  forg- 
ing ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
stem  of  the  vessel  will  also  be  of  enormous  strength, 
and  will  in  ad«lition  be  fortified  with  plating,  so  tliat 
the  ship  may  run  any  timber-built  sliip  down  with 
impunity.  With  the  exceptiim  of  the  ends,  which 
have  been  kept  bat:k  by  the  difficulty  in  forging  such 
a  mass  of  iron  as  that  necessary  for  the  stem  and 
stern,  tho  whole  is  plated.  Many  of  the  armor 
plates  are  on  the  premi:»es.  Feathering  and  groov- 
ing thost'  plates  will  be  commenced  at  once. — Lon- 
Jon  TtnuK,  Oct.  11. 

TiiK  Chancellor  Oxenstikrx. — The  great  and 
good  Tount  Oxenstieni,  who  havl  be«.'n  High  ('han- 
cellor  of  Swollen  under  Gustivus  .\dolplius  and 
Queen  Christina,  was  visited,  in  hi^  retirement  from 
public  life,  by  Whitlock,  the  ambiissador  sent  by 
Oi-omwell  to  the  Swedish  court  from  the  Conunon- 
wealtli  of  Kngland.  At  the  close  of  the  interview, 
Whitlock  was  thiLs  aildresrid  by  the  vencnible  states- 
man :  *'  I  have  seen  mui-h,  and  enjoyed  much  of  the 
world;  but  I  never  knew  how  to  live  till  now.  I 
thank  my  gixnl  God,  who  has  given  me  time  to  know 
him.  and  likewise  mvself.  All  tlie  comfort  I  have, 
and  all  the  comfort  I  take,  and  which  is  more  than 
the  whole  world  can  give,  is  the  knowledge  of  God  s 
love  in  my  he.u-t,  and  the  reading  in  this  blessed 
book,"  laying  his  Imnd  on  tho  IJilde.  "Y<mare 
now,"  lu-  continued,  **  in  the  prime  of  your  age  and 
vi;^or,  anil  in  great  favor  and  biL-^inc.-** ;  but  this  will 
all  h*ave  von,  and  vou  will  rnie  dav  bii-tter  undrrstand 
and  rvViAi  wliat  I  s:iy  to  you  ;  then  you  will  find  that 
there  is  more  wisdt^m,  truth,  eomfort,  and  pleasure 
in  retiring  and  turning  your  heart  from  the  world,  in 
the  grxtd  Spirit  of  (Jod,  and  in  reading  his  sacred 
word,  thaji  iu  all  the  courts  and  favors  of  princes.'* 


Wrecks  oh  the  coast  or  Gxkat  Bbitau  n 
18591— The  British  Board  of  Trade  Wreck  Begiiier 
just  issued,  says  that  it  is  computed  that  the  loaa  of 
I>roperty  caused  by  wrecks  and  casualties  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  jcar 
1859,  was,  in  cargoes,  about  £803,000,  and  in  sUpa, 
£870,000,  being  a  total  loss  of  nearly  £2,000,000. 
Surely,  this  is  bo  much  wealth  lost  to  the  nation  at 
large.  An  analysis  of  the  1416  wrecks  gives  the 
following  result :  In  1859,  the  wrecks  and  strandings 
involving  total  Iom,  amounted  to  527  against  854  in 
1858,  and  those  involving  partial  loss,  to  540  against 
615  in  1858 ;  the  total  number  of  strandings,  etc, 
being  1067  against  8G9  in  1858 ;  the  total  number 
of  collisions  Iwing  ^49  against  301  in  1858;  116  of 
these  happened  in  the  davtime,  between  6  A.M.  and 

6  P.M.,  against  76  in  the' daytime  m  1858 ;  and  SS8 
happened  in  the  night,  between  0  P.M.  and  6  A.M., 
against  225  in  the  night  in  1858  ;  only  89  happened 
between  April  and  ijeptembcr  inclusive,  and  260 
collisions  hap])ened  between  October  and  March  in- 
clusive. It  appears  Uiat,  exclusive  of  passengen, 
thei*c  were  10,538  persons  on  board  diese  1416 
wrecks,  and  of  these  8977  were  actually  imperiled, 
and  2,Ii32  Imve  been  saved  from  a  watery  grave  by 
lifeboats,  the  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus,  slupflT 
own  boats  and  other  craft;  the  remainder,  1645, 
having  unhappily  been  drowned.  This  is  the  laig- 
cst  numl>er  on  record  that  have  pcrislicd  from 
wrecks  in  one  year  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  should,  however,  bo  rememlH'red  that  926  of  the 
unfortunate  creatures  who  were  thus  eacrificod,  bo- 
longed  to  the  Hoyal  Charter,  the  emigrant  ship  Po- 
mona, and  the  Blervie  CiuHtle.  Old  age  tells  on 
ships  as  it  docs  on  human  beings,  and  the  ship  that 
w:is  once  able  to  weather  the  fierce  gale,  bends 
umler  the  inlluenco  of  advancing  years  and  rotten 
timbers.  The  JiftfUter  states  that  the  greatest  nam- 
her  of  casualties  tiavc  happened  to  ships  between  14 
and  20  years  old,  next  l»etwecn  20  and  30,  and  then 
to  comp^imtively  new  ships,  or  ships  l>etweon  8  and 

7  years  of  age.  It  al.so  happens  64  were  upwards 
of  50  years  old,  three  of  this  number  being  Wtween 
80  and  90,  one  between  90  and  100,  and  one  abore 
100  vears  old. 

A  Cure  for  ITvdrophobia. — ^The  Preita  Med5eai$ 
Bchje  Ptate."!,  on  the  authority  of  Father  Ijegnnd  de 
la  Li  ray,  late  interprett^r  to  Admiral  Rigald  de  Gcn- 
ouillv,  and  onci  of  the  oldest  and  most  Tenerable 
missionaries  in  Toncpiin  and  Cochtn-Cliina,  that  In 
those  countries  hydrophobia  is  cured  witli  complete 
success  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of  Dmhm 
Htramonium  or  Thoniy  Apple,  in  a  litre  of  water, 
until  reduced  to  one  half,  and  then  administering 
the  iMjtion  to  the  p:itient  all  at  a  time.  A  Tiolent 
paroxysm  of  rage  ensuep,  which  lasts  but  a  sbort 
time,  and  the  patient  is  cuivd  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-fi)ur  hours.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we 
may  state  that  the  lcav(>s  of  Stramonium  are  hishly 
narcotic,  and  as  such  are  recommended  in  astnnia 
under  the  form  of  cigars,  to  be  smoked  as  usual;  but 
that  the  same  leaves,  taken  in  large  quantities, 
whether  in  powder,  or  under  tho  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion, will  produce  temporary  idiocy.  As  to  its  effi- 
cacy in  confirmed  hydrophobia,  it  seems  to  be  Tttj 
earnestly  rcconunendcd  by  Father  IjCgrand,  who  de- 
clares he  has  tried  it  several  times,  and  iuTariably 
with  success.  The  gn^at  difficulty  will,  of  coone, 
consist  in  administering  the  remedy  to  the  patient, 
which  probably  must  be  done  by  miun  force,  with  the 
aid  of  a  horn. 
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Wk  know  of  no  nioro  curious  fact  in 
the  aDnala  of  litcrnturc  thnn  tliG  contrast 
Detween  our  knowledge  of  cl:is<iical  anti- 
quity and  our  i^oi  nnce  of  the  ageH  that  lio 
between  the  ruins  of  the  Romiiii  Empire 
ftnd  the  Reformation.  Mont  educated  men 
havo  a  clear  and  vivid,  if  not  an  accurate, 
oonception  of  the  gr^at  epochs  in  Greek 
and  Roman  liistory.  Tlic  epical  struggle 
which  en<led  at  t^alaniia,  the  parly  ques- 
tions of  the  Athenian  agora,  tlie  di-ania 
and  the  schools  of  tliougjit,  tlic  architec- 
ture and  the  art  oi'  Greece,  seem  rather  a 
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part  of  our  own  oxneriencc  than  traditions 
of  past  time.  It  lias  been  so  through  all 
ccntiirlcB  in  whieli  the  sword  of  the  bar- 
barian Icfl  IcJMure  to  think  and  feel.  To 
the  inodiievnl  poet  and  philosopher,  to 
Dante  and  Kogor  liacon,  Plato,  Ti-ajau, 
and  Seneca  aie  fellow-citizens  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  time:  the  prejndiec  of 
a  different  fiiith  is  overpowered  by  the 
greater  points  of  union.  Preeisely  this 
common  interest  appears  to  be  wanting 
hitherto  to  the  students  of  English  history. 
Beyond  some  four  or  livo  hundred  yearn 
they  are  content  to  ace  nothing  but  a  few 
battle-pieces,  and  a  world  in  which  soldier 
and  priest  arc  the  only  actors.  Between 
rciict  ion  and  revival  it  has  fared  ill  with  our 
fort-fiitheis ;  they  were  neither  centaoni 
nor  monk^ :  coarse  violence  and  maudlin 
devotion  were  often  found  among  them  it 
is  true,  but  wore  only  side-scenes  in  the 
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drama  of  actual  life.  The  subtle  structure 
of  feudal  law,  the  great  irietaphysical  poem 
of  realism,  and  the  artistic  ideal  of  action, 
chivalry,  are  all  evidences  of  intense  and 
earnest  thought.  Carent  vate  sacrOy  or 
rather  the  men  of  those  times  were  care- 
less of  artistic  excellence  except  when 
they  wrought  in  stone.  We  are  tempted 
to  overrate  their  greatness  when  we  judge 
them  by  the  castles  and  churches  which 
they  sowed  broadcast  over  the  land ;  we  fall 
below  its  fjur  measure  wbeu  we  judge 
them  by  the  chronicles  which  second-rate 
men  in  a  cloister  have  compiled.  A  single 
Herodotus  or  Tacitus  would  have  sliown 
that  the  Middle  Ages  were  no  chasm  in 
liistory,  but  a  splendid  passage  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the 
civilization  of  Athens  or  ancient  Rome  and 
of  England  under  the  Plantagenets  must 
be  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would 
wish  to  understand  mediieval  history. 
Alcibiades  and  Cajsar  may  serve  to  point 
a  contitist  with  St.  Louis  or  Edward  I. 
The  Greek  ahncd  at  making  life  richer 
by  extending  the  sphere  of  action  and 
thous];ht ;  he  founded  colonies,  made  con- 
quests, spread  his  fleets  over  the  ^gean, 
or  studied  under  the  Sophists  of  his  day, 
with  the  irrepressible  energies  of  manhood 
strugghng  for  growth.  I  lis  religion  was 
only  a  part  of  the  system  he  had  built  up 
about  himself.  HL^  splendid  self-culture 
was  pui-sued  pitilej>}<ly,  without  a  thought 
for  its  victims,  and  it  left  him  hard  and 
polished  and  supple  as  steel.  Again,  both 
Greece  and  It:ily  were  centers  of  com- 
merce ;  as  traders  no  less  than  as  conquer- 
ors the  two  nations  traversed  every  high- 
way and  every  sea.  Very  different  were 
the  influences  of  thought  and  geographical 
position  under  which  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  trained.  Their  great 
need  was  order,  not  intercourse ;  their 
great  ideal  concentration,  not  develop- 
ment. The  seas  swarmed  with  ])irate8, 
and  the  old  Koman  roads  were  broken  up, 
or  ran  through  hostile  stales.  The  best 
thought  of  the  age  was  inferior  to  that 
contained  in  Greek  or  Uoman  manu- 
scripts ;  and  travel,  therefore,  might  seem 
to  subserve  fewer  purposes  than  studious 
seclusion.  But,  above  all,  the  Christian 
theory  had  borrowed  the  language  of 
Eastern  mysticism,  or  caught  the  lone  of 
the  effeminate  subject  peoples  who  first 
accepted  it ;  and  the  body  had  come  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  part  of  maoM  better  na- 


ture, and  the  nursing-mother  of  the  mb 
but  as  X\\Q  fomeapeccati  to  be  macerat< 
and  subdued.  The  intcllectaal  cravin] 
of  the  times  tended  therefore  towards 
sedentary  contemplative  form ;  the  post 
lates  of  all  truth  had  already  been  tak< 
on  trust  from  the  Church  and  the  o 
masters ;  the  only  question  was  to  app 
them,  and  to  fill  up  tne  map  of  knowleoj 
that  had  been  alrcadv  sketched.  All  tl 
was  in  harmony  with  and  re&cted  Qp< 
the  political  system  of  the  time.  The  tr 
meaning  of  the  feudal  system  is  the  stm 
gle  after  perpetuity  and  law.  Pcrha 
the  grand  tragedy  of  the  Roman  Empii 
the  remembrance  of  which  lasted  ev« 
longer  than  its  greatness,  and  the  beli< 
that  the  world  itself  was  breaking  np,  i 
duccd  men  to  draw  the  bonds  of  socie 
closer,  and  mvest  civil  relations  with  a  6 
cramental  character,  that  they  might  bii 
the  world  as  it  were  to  the  feet  of  Go 
The  mere  political  convenience  of  dealii 
with  corporations  or  heads  of  families^  i 
stead  of^  with  individuals,  in  matfera  i 
fecting  the  slate,  was  a  further  and  a  poi 
erful  motive.  The  result  is  beyond  deal 
Not  even  the  Roman  father,  with  his  poi 
er  of  life  or  death  over  his  children,  h 
right  to  dispose  of  their  property,  nnd  li 
right  to  take  up  strangers  into  the  mid 
of  them,  was  more  absolute  than  the  fend 
lord,  whose  authority  rested  on  no  pati 
archal  fiction.  Add  to  all  this,  that  tl 
Anglo-Norman  who  did  not  belong  1 
some  lord  or  some  community  was  an  on 
law ;  that  the  community  to  which  he  di 
belong,  however  innocent  of  his  crime 
were  responsible  for  them  ;  that  the  fend 
oath,  in  the  casuistry  of  the  tlmei^  ou 
weighed  the  marriage  oath,  although  ma 
riage  was  a  sacrament ;  and  that  all  tl 
links  of  the  system  were  interdependen 
so  that  nunc  could  be  severed  or  drop- 
and  the  tremendous  comprehensiYonetiC 
the  system  will  be  understood.  Nem 
did  man  enter  upon  life  under  more  9trii 
gent  pledges  to  society  than  the  Englis 
peasant  who  was  born  a  royal  subjecti  th 
member  of  a  tithing,  a  feudal  vassal,  an 
the  son  of  the  Church. 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  eve 
the  least  of  these  obligations  conld  b 
easily  shaken  off.  The  network  of  a  p 
lice  system,  compared  with  which  Anstna 
passports  and  Avfenthalts-scheine  are 
flimsy  cobweb,  extended  over  the  Mfhx^ 
country.  The  fugitive  from  a  village  wa 
like  a  runaway  slave  in  the   Southea 
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States  of  tbe  Union  ;  from  the  moment  he 
stepped  out  of  his  tithing  he  could  not  be 
harbored  for  move  than  a  night ;  he  must 
enter  and  leave  his  host^s  house  by  day- 
fight;  and  whenever  the  next  county-court 
was  held,  once  a  year  at  least,  ho  must 
evade  the  periodical  visitation,  by  which 
the  influx  of  new-comers  was  ascertained  ; 
if  his  presence  were  known  to  the  men  in 
power,  he  would  be  at  once  imprisoned 
and  sent  back  to  his  lord.     His  best  chance 
of  escape  was  by  taking  refuge  in  a  town. 
There,  if  he  could  only  lurk  undenounced 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  he  was  safe  with- 
in the  civic  sanctuary,  and  was  no  long- 
er a  serf     But   neither  was  he  a   free- 
man, at  a  time  when  lihertas  only  meant 
privilege;    he    was    the    pariah    of   the 
streets;    all    around    him    were    posses- 
sed  of    some    franchise  or  members    of 
some   guild,  occupying  the  quarters   of 
trade,  meeting  in  the  to^vn-hall,  and   in- 
sored  by  mutual  contributions  against  po- 
verty, fire,  or  the  expenses  of  law.     New- 
timers  might  struggle  upwards  into  this 
da«»s,  but  they  did  not  naturally  belong 
to  it.     They  herded  "  in  wooden  sheds, 
rndcly  plastered  or  whitewashed,  on  the 
edge  of  the  town-ditch :"  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  Professor  Brewer,  "  a  mixed 
i^ce,  of  whom  little  inquiry  was  made ;  tol- 
erated, not  acknowledged ;  of  all  blood, 
all  diseases,  and  all  religions ;   permitted 
to  live  or  die  as  it  pleased  God  or  them- 
•*elves — provided  only  that  they  yielded 
^iie  obedience  to  the  proper  civic  author- 
i  ties."     Of  course  the  measure  of  bondage 
Offered  at  various   epochs.     As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  the  humane  sub- 
t^lety  of  English  law,   "a  free  father,  a 
^ree  son,"  had  emancipated  a  numerous 
^ass ;  many  had  been  freed  by  the  foreign 
Xrars,  and  probably  a  still  larger  class  had 
\eei\  evicted,  and  therefore  freed,  as  the 
^f^rade  in  wool  increased,  that  their  hold- 
ings might  bo  turned  into  pasture.     But 
tte  legislators  were  not  disposed  to  relax 
their  hold  upon  labor.     The  famous  sta- 
tutes of  laborers  under  Edward  III.  and 
liichard  II.  are  singulars  instances  of  an 
sittempt  by  the  governing  landowners  to 
procure  the  peasant's  work  at  their  own 
price,  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  them  by  any  tie  of  dependence, 
and  when  he  owed  them  neither  protec- 
tion nor  support.     Probably  he  gained  on 
the  whole,  for  he  was  free  to  change  his 
residence,  and  might  choose  his  masters 
at  the  statute  fair ;  but  he  could  not  de- 


cline to  offer  himself  for  hire  at  the  rate 
which  the  law  had  fixed. 

Another  notable  feature  iu  English  life 
was  the  moral  censorship  exercised  by 
local  courts  of  law.  The  mere  application 
of  any  system  in  its  rigor  is  sufficiently 
grievous ;  and  the  first  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  justice  under  Edward  I.  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  suppressed  rebellion ; 
not  so  much  because  the  judges  were  cor- 
rupt, though  even  that  was  true,  but  be- 
cause small  offences  were  punished  with 
pitiless  severity.  As  a  song  of  the  time 
complains,  a  respectable  man  might  be 
ruined  for  chastising  his  apprentice  with 
the  hand.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  mob  under  "Wat  Tyler  burned  the 
Temple  to  the  ground,  and  proposed  the 
extermination  of  all  lawyers  as  an  article 
in  the  first  people's  charter.  But  the 
numerous  Bishop's  Courts  were  the  ulcer 
that  ate  deepest  into  the  land.  Every 
offence  against  faith  or  morals  had  its 
jKjnalty — the  man  who  ate  meat  on  a  f:\st- 
day  and  the  shameless  debauchee  alike 
fell  under  the  archdeacon  ;  and  the  zealous 
clergy,  who  wished  to  reform  their  flock, 
and  the  covetous,  who,  like  Chaucer's 
Sompnonr,  thought  that  a  man's  soul  was 
in  his  purse,  were  almost  equally  fatal  to 
the  poor.  The  revival  of  this  system  by 
Laud  was  probably  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  yet  Laud's  commis- 
sioners were  men  of  sense  and  character. 
A  court  of  inquisition  administered  by  the 
immoral  English  clergy  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  wider  power  and  was  less 
restrained  by  opinion.  Men  said  that  a 
rich  man  might  at  any  time  be  licensed 
by  the  consistory  to  part  from  his  own 
wife  and  to  take  his  neighbor's.  Oppres- 
sion drove  the  weak  into  secret  vice  or 
perjury,  and  the  trade  in  crime  sent  out 
branches  on  every  side. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
either  state  or  church  were  exceptionally 
bad ;  the  fault  lay  in  the  ideas  of  the  time. 
Those  centuries  which  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider lawless  were  really  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  self-imposed  laws.  A  strong 
government  was  the  great  cry  of  the 
people,  and  the  great  ideal  of  the  cities  in 
their  stern  self-rule.  Prce^cepta  regis  sunt 
nobis  vincida  legis^  said  a  poet  of  the 
people  ;  and  generations  of  tradesmen,  in 
their  little  way,  built  up  such  a  fabric  of 
restrictive  despotisms  in  the  towns  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed  before  or  since. 
The  Liber  Albus^  admirably  edited  by  Mr. 
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Riley,  contains  the  principal  regulations 
of  trade  in  London.  Those  relating  to 
the  baking  of  bread  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  general  code.  No  bread 
might  be  brought  into  London  from  the 
country.  There  were  public  i)lace8  for 
rolling  flour ;  the  loaves  were  marked  when 
made  with  the  baker's  seal ;  and  they 
might  only  be  sold  in. the  market,  or  by 
privileged  hucksters.  The  oven  was  not 
to  bo  heated  with  fern,  straw,  stubble,  or 
reeds ;  fountain-water  might  not  be  used 
for  kneading ;  the  same  man  might  not 
deal  in  bread  of  bolted  and  of  unbolted 
meal ;  and  no  loaves  might  be  made  above 
a  certain  quality.  The  weight  and  price 
of  every  kind  was  fixed  by  law  ;  inspectors 
visited  the  ovens  from  time  to  time  to  en- 
force the  legal  standard  ;  and  at  last,  as 
mere  fines  proved  insuflicient  for  the 
stringent  jealousy  of  the  laws,  the  shenfts 
were  ordered  to  punish  all  offenders  with 
the  pillory.  For  a  third  conviction  the 
culprit  lost  the  right  to  trade.  These  are 
merely  samplijp  of  the  minute  and  syste- 
matic network  of  enactments  which  made 
every  man  a  public  servant,  and  opened 
every  house  to  the  i)ublic  gaze.  Privacy 
in  a  wardmote  was  far  less  possible  then 
than  it  is  hi  the  days  of  journalism  ;  and  a 
man  lived  in  terrible  dependence  on  the 
good- will  of  his  neighbors.  Little  offences 
against  trade  or  police  might  ruin  him  ; 
the  slight  charge  of  having  bathed  in  the 
Thames  at  a  certain  spot ;  the  accident 
that  a  becrscar-woman  had  died  of  hunfjer 
near  his  door ;  or  the  suspicion  of  having 
tampered  with  a  fearfully-bad  coinage — 
miijht  all  cause  him  to  stand  his  trial  for 
life  or  death.  In  his  trial  there  would  be 
no  nice  sifting  of  evidence,  no  charge  in 
favor  of  mercy  from  the  bench  ;  the  ex- 
treme penalties  of  the  law  would  be 
pressed  against  him  ;  and  the  jury  would 
only  speak  to  liis  previous  character.  The 
surly,  peevish,  or  unprotected  man  was 
crushed ;  money  and  fiiends  were  the  sure 
means  by  which  the  strong  man  of  those 
times     broke    through     the    meshes    of 

legality. 

Concentration,  interdependence,  solidi- 
ty, a  belief  in  systems  and  hierarchies  as 
counterparts  of  a  divine  order,  an  assum^)- 
'  tion  that  human  reason  can  devise  the 
most  efticient  restraints  upon  passion  and 
lawlessness — these  are  the  chief  features 
of  the  most  artificial  state-}>olity  that  has 
existed  in  the  Euroi)ean  family  of  nations. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  the  more  prominent 


causes  that  coalesced  in  these  resolti. 
We  can  if  we  choose  derive  the  feudal 
system  from  the  necessities  of  a  conquer- 
ing caste ;  the  village  organization  was 
certainly  in  its  beginnings  tho  result  of  a 
natural  instinct  among  the  weak  to  pre- 
serve life  and  jjroperty  from  the  stroug. 
Christianity  and  lioman  law  completed 
,  the  stately  building  for  which  these  foun- 
dations had  been  marked  out.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  depreciate  these  influences. 
The  more  we  study  history,  tho  more 
clearly  will  the  continuity  of  European 
civilization  stand  out, .  and  iustitntions 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
an  heirloom  from  our  Saxon  forefathers — 
the  Iraniework  of  royalty,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  over  property,  even  our 
boasted  distinction  ol  judge  and  jury — 
will  be  found  to  own  a  more  civilized 
parentage  than  the  sons  of  Odin.  And 
the  warmest  apologist  of  the  medixeval 
Church  may  admit  that  it  is*no  mere  de- 
velopment of  the  faith  preached  by  the 
apostles  :  its  priests  were  penetrated  with* 
Judaism ;  its  philosophers  had  caught  the 
mantle  of  Plato ;  its  canons  were  an  off-. 
shoot  from  the  Pandects ;  and  its  solemn 
rites  and  festivals  had  been  baptised  into 
the  Ciiurch  from  a  strange  ikitb.  Its 
strength  lay  precisely  in  this  connection 
with  the  p:ist ;  it  was  wide  and  deep  as 
human  nature  itself.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  subtle  something  which  we  feel  under- 
lies these  old  traditions,  and  which  gives 
to  the  Middle  Ages  a  character  of  their 
own.  Whatever  they  received  was  trans- 
muted and  worked  up  into  something 
new ;  Plato  became  the  comer-stone  of 
Christianity,  Alexander  the  type  of  kniflrht- 
errants,  and  Virgil  a  necromancer.  Their 
own  heroes  have  a  special  character,  and 
the  mere  word  *^  saints  "  transports  us  at 
once  into  a  world  of  which  Aristotle  and 
Lucretius  knew  nothing.  What,  then, 
wx're  the  conditions  of  thought  which  de- 
termined these  changes,  and  gave  society 
its  new  structure  ? 

The  answer  will   bo  apparent  to  any 
man  who  coiisidei's  the  circumstances  of 
the    Germanic    conquerors    of  Europe.     - 
They  had  the  passions  and  daring  of  men 
with  the  mind  of  children  ;  the  capacity  to  ^ 
conquer  and  command,  without  the  power  "^ 
or  knowledge  to  systematize.     Full  of   "* 
wonder  and  simple  reverence  at  the  civi— - 
lization  they  overthrew,  they  preferred 
consider  themselves  the  inheritors 
than  the  conqueroi*s  of  the  Roman 
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pire  ;  tbe  Saxon  king  styled  himself  "ba- 
silcus  "  or  "  imperator,"  and  copied  By- 
zantine ceremonial  in  his  court.  Both 
from  the  rudeness  of  their  society,  which 
£ivored  the  strong  hand  rather  than  the 
clear  mind,  and  because,  by  the  laws  of 
our  physical  nature,  thought  can  not  be 
developed  per  salturn^  the  intellect  of 
these  men  was  rather  of  the  shrewd  and 
practical  thaij  of  the  subtle  and  specula- 
tive type ;  their  sympathies  were  narrow, 
their  power  of  analysis  deficient,  and  their 
imaginative  productivity  small.  They  ap- 
preciated results  and  systems  as  a  whole, 
with  a  childish  love  for  the  miraculous, 
and  an  utter  incapacity  to  conceive  con- 
tradictions or  limitations  of  thought.  All 
that  they  did  accept  must  be  massed  to- 
gether into  one  great  logical  system  ;  the 
poem,  so  to  spealc,  of  society,  which  they 
added  to  and  remodelled  continually.  The 
pathos  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  story 
first  passed  into  their  native  mythologv, 
and  were  then  accepted  as  exhaustively 
true.  They  took  the  new  religion,  not 
only  as  a  satisfaction  for  certain  question- 
ings of  their  moral  nature,  or  as  a  matter 
of  thought  on  a  few  days  in  the  year,  but 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  state.  They 
invented  a  Christian  theory  and  found  out 
Christian  occasions  of  war.  And  by  a  re- 
"flcx  process  of  thought  they  made  God  in 
the  image  of  man,  and  transferred  feudal- 
ism, with  its  degrees  and  duties,  to  the 
divine  order  of  the  world.  Modern  theo- 
logians, if  they  rise  above  the  most  vul- 
gar type  of  Spurgeonism,  are  painfully 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  conceive  or 
describe  the  invisible  world.  The  great- 
est thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no 
such  misgivings.  They  even  seemed  to 
know  it  better  than  the  workl  in  which 
they  lived,  and  they  perpetually  appeal  to 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  angels  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  human  psychology,  or 
the  laws  of  motion.  It  followed,  almost 
of  necessity,  that  in  its  contests  with  the 
state  the  Church  had  all  the  advantage 
of  theory,  and  drew  the  most  consequent 
minds  into  its  service.  Perpetually  it 
seemed  as  if  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent, 
a  Dunstan  or  a  Thomas  a  Becket,  would 
establish  a  vast  ecclesiastical  fabric  on  the 
ruins  of  civic  life.  But  the  facts  of  human 
nature  have  a  stronger  logic  than  any 
theory  can  control.  Perpetually,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  hierarchy  was 
preparing  to  enter  in  and  possess,  some 
deliverer   for  the  oppressed   people  was 


found  ;  some  iron  lawgiver,  like  Edward 
I.,  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  crusade,  con- 
solidated a  system  of  mortmain  laws,  or 
some  spontaneous  concert  of  statesmen 
destroyed  the  Templars,  at  once  Janizaries 
and  Jesuits.  The  great  idea  which  ani- 
mated the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  threw 
out  so  many  wonderful  forms  of  life,  did 
not,  therefore,  as  in  fact  it  could  not,  find 
any  complete  expression.  Society  was 
distracted  between  two  antitheses  ;  a  logi- 
cal ideal  of  all  order  based  upon  God,  and 
God  understood  by  the  thought  of  man  ; 
a  practical  necessity  for  little  local  systems 
and  liberties.  Church  and  empire  against 
nationality,  feudalism,  and  municipal  life, 
he  would  have  been  indeed  a  bold  prophet 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  could 
have  foretold  victory  to  the  people  against 
the  priest. 

But  to  appreciate  Greek  life  without 
any  knowledge  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
would  be  as  easy  as  to  understand  the 
Middle  Ages  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
schoolmen.  They  are  properly  of  no 
nation ;  for  all  thought  was  European 
then,  even  more  perhaps  than  now.  Never- 
theless, as  speculation,  in  whatever  mould 
it  might  be  cast,  was  no  doubt  colored  by 
national  character,  and  as  the  theories  of 
a  master  would  be  best  appreciated  in  his 
own  country,  we  can  scai'cely  take  better 
exemplars  of  mediaeval  training  than 
Anselm,  Roger  Bacon,  and  William  of 
Ockham,  three  representative  minds  of 
three  centuries.  Anselm,  indeed,  was  no 
Englishman  by  birth  ;  but  he  was  trained 
in  Normandy,  and  wrote  the  greatest  of 
his  works  to  solve  the  scruples  that  per- 
plexed the  brothers  of  Bee.  His  eleva- 
tion by  Rufus  to  the  English  primacy  ex- 
tended his  influence  over  the  conquered 
island. 

The  common  view  of  Anselm's  philoso- 
phy is  derived  from  his  Monologium,  In 
that  work  he  grapples  with  the  difficulties 
of  theism,  and  constructs  a  semi-Platonic 
system  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  facts 
of  his  consciousness.  Since  we  all  have  a 
vague  desire  for  something  which  wo 
agree  in  calling  good,  this  object  of  com- 
mon aspirations  must  have  an  absolute  and 
independent  existence.  Even  if  there  be 
several  causes  of  good,  these  causes  must 
have  a  common  unity.  Moreover,  the 
mere  fact  that  there  are  cei*tain  ideas 
which  by  their  nature  transcend  finite  ex- 
perience, the  belief  in  any  infinite  Being, 
IS  a  proof  that  there  is  some  existence  in- 
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dependent  of  the  mind,  and  yet  underly- 
ing all  consciousness.  The  mind,  there- 
fore, in  conceiving  God  does  also  demon- 
strate Ilis  existence.  And  in  proportion 
as  it  is  itself  perfect,  as  it  has  understand- 
ing and  memory,  and  the  love  of  its  own 
true  natnre,  will  it  be  the  mirror  and 
image  of  the  Trinity.  Reason,  therefore, 
by  itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  trnth  ; 
it  is  the  instrument  by  which  trnth  is 
known,  but  it  will  only  act  with  certainty 
in  proportion  as  the  whole  character  is  in 
rapport  with  Deity.  We  may  even  say 
that  the  senses  are  more  trustworthy  than 
the  intellect,  for  our  mistakes  are  more 
often  the  results  of  wTong  inference  than 
of  wrong  observation.  For  instance, 
when  we  seem  to  see  the  lower  part  of  a 
stick  in  the  water  bent,  it  is  not  the  eve 
that  is  at  fault,  but  the  reason  that  does 
not  allow  for  a  change  in  the  medium.  It 
OjIIows  that  we  must  train  our  thought 
by  all  intellectual  exercise,  and  direct  it 
with  a  single-heart(Kl  love  of  truth,  if  we 
wish  to  understand  the  realities  of  life  and 
the  world.  Uhimately,  therefore,  the  will 
is  tlio  great  efficient  of  sound  knowledge 
as  of  a  right  life.  How,  then,  can  we  stand 
firm  since  the  will  is  weak  ?  It  is  never 
so  weak,  says  Ansel m,  that  it  ciui  not  resist 
temptation  if  it  will.  It  is  by  its  very  es- 
stiiK-e  the  power  of  working  out  God's  law 
for  tijc  sake  of  that  law.  And  whatever 
in  tljis  ])hilosophy  may  seem  too  stoical 
and  exalted  for  the  level  of  practice  is 
softened  down  bv  the  knowledpre  that  the 
philosopher  w\is  also  a  theologian ;  he  held 
as  a  barren  theory  that  man  had  power  of 
himself  to  subdue  evil,  but  he  was  certain 
that  he  could  do  it  with  God's  grace. 
Uudc  and  violent  as  the  eleventh  century 
was,  it  at  least  produced  men ;  the  con- 
ception that  vice  and  dishonor  were  an 
accident  of  climate,  or  a  taint  in  the  blood, 
would  have  been  disdained  for  its  cowar- 
dice even  by  those  whose  practical  ethics 
were  not  the  ])urest.  The  accepted  doc- 
trine was  that  of  idealists,  who  believed 
in  a  splendid  ancestry,  and  in  a  grand  fu- 
ture for  their  race.  It  led  no  doubt  to  a 
certain  hardness  towards  the  criminal ;  but 
it  based  life  on  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  "Away  with  the  excuses  of  shi," 
said  i^radwardine.  "  It  is  I,  it  is  I,  who 
have  erred ;  not  fate,  nor  fortune,  nor  the 
devil,  for  he  could  not  constrain  me ;  it 
was  I  who  consentetl  to  his  persuasions." 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  were  not  some 
bhickguards  {maligni)  who  seemed  great 


and  distinguished  men  in  their  aj^e,  aod 
who  proved  that  Mars  determined  homi- 
cide, and  that  men  were  rogues  by  plane- 
tary conjunction.  But  these  men  never 
touched  the  heart  of  society  ;  their  works, 
their  very  names,  have  perished  ;  and  on 
the  muster-roll  of  the  schoolmen  iw  may 
find  many  blockheads,  but  no  casuist. 

We  trace  the  result  of  these  theorieii 
curiously  enough  in  Bacon^  the  second 
great  original  mind  that  ihnuenced  Eng- 
lish thought.  The  conception  of  science 
as  a  totality  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  source  of  being,  is  the  link 
that  unites  his  labors.  But  he  has  not, 
like  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  anticipated  the 
modern  conception  of  an  encyclopaedia; 
he  aims  rather  at  the  codification  of 
thought,  and  at  the  reduction  of  all  know- 
ledge to  its  Urst  principles.  If  these  can 
once  be  clearly  laid  down,  he  Ls  confident 
that  the  results,  which  it  has  cost  himself 
thirty  years  of  labor  to  achieve,  may  be 
condensed  into  some  two  years  in  the  life 
of  a  schoolboy.  There  can  of  course  be 
no  question  that  Bacon's  own  method  was 
not  satisflictory.  Himself  a  geometrician 
by  habit  and  a  Platonist  by  training,  he 
combined  his  results  into  a  curious  system, 
half  logic,  half  optics,  which  assumed  that 
our  knowledge  was  not  of  things,  but  of 
their  species,  (at  once  manifestations  and 
distinctions),  and  proposed  apparently  to 
give  a  calculus  for  the  differences  of  these. 
J^ut  while  he  failed  in  construct  in  ff  a 
theory  of  knowledge,  Bacon's  deep  insight 
into  the  relations  of  the  sciences  made 
him  a  keen  critic  of  existing  deficiencies, 
and  an  almost  unequalled  prophet  of  fu- 
ture capabilities.  His  strictures  on  phi- 
lology and  medicine;  his  belief  in  the 
power  of  man  to  vary  the  laws  of  life ;  hb 
discovery  of  gunj>owder  and  of  the  camera 
lucida;  and  his  boast  of  the  moro  wonder- 
ful treasures  that  science  had  yet  to  dis- 
close— of  ships  that  would  sail  against  the 
tide,  and  carriages  that  would  run  witbont 
horses — powerfully  impressed  the  fancy 
and  stimulated  the  thought  of  his  contem- 
poraries. During  three  centuries,  when 
his  works  were  almost  lost  and  were  quite 
unknown,  the  curious  passage  in  wbicii  he 
unfolds  the  future  of  discovery  was  pre- 
served in  a  popular  romance,  and  treated 
by  antiquaries  as  an  old  wife's  tale.  Bui 
with  all  this  Bacon  was  the  man  of  his 
times ;  the  friend  of  Grosteste,  a  church- 
man and  a  mystic,  not  an  inductive  philo- 
so])her.     lie  desired  wisdom  not  of  itself 
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but  as  a  means  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  and 
city  of  Savonarola,  he  would  certainly 
have  cast  his  treatises  on  the  pyre  which 
consumed  the  art  of  Florence  and  the 
secular  learning  of  Greece.  From  .the 
depths  of  the  unlettered  solitude  to  which 
the  jealousy  of  his  order  condemned  him, 
he  seems  to  have  sighed  only  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Yet  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
while  the  influence  of  their  Christian  faith 
upon  these  medasvial  teachers  was  absorb- 
ing and  exclusive,  it  was  not  altogether 
sectarian.  Bacon,  Ockham,  and  Dante, 
repeatedly  praise  the  virtues  of  pagan 
piiulosophers. 

But  Ockham's  belief  in  reason  had  a 
wider  application  than  to  saving  the  souls 
of  philosophers.     Believing,  like  all  the 
successors  of  Anslem,   that  there   were 
universal  ideas  by  which  the  structure  of 
the  world  was  determined,  ho  carefully 
distinguished  these  from  the  substances  or 
individualities  of  the  different  objects  in 
nature.     In  other  words,  while  he  held  to 
a  general  scheme  of  creation,  he  believed 
that  its  several  parts  were  so  separated 
by  little  differences,  that  their  classifica- 
tion was   in  a  measure   arbitrary.     The 
doctrine  is  chiefly  important  as  showing 
an  increased  independence  of  thought, 
and  a  diminished  value  for  systems.     This 
tendency  bore  abundant  fruit  in  politics. 
JJ^o  modern  Protestant  could  assert  more 
fitron<jlv  than  Ockham  does  that  God's 
"truth  is  mdependent  of  the  Church,  and 
"tihat  the  Church  itself  is  independent  of 
its  government.    The  great  body  of  the 
tfaithful  may  at  any  time  try  to  depose 
5uid  otherwise  punish  a  pope.     If  they 
choose  to  act  through  the  emperor,  he 
'may  adminster  their  powers.     And   if 
Christ  acknowledged    the   authority   of 
IKlatc,  how  should  the  pope,  who  is  only 
<Jhrist'8  vicar,  refuse  to  stand  trial  before 
the  Roman  emperor.     But  if  these  doc- 
trines seem  Erastian  at  first  sight,  they 
irere  not  so  to  the  thinker  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages.     Ockham's  conception  of  the  em- 
pire was  an  idea  that  had  never  been  real- 
ued :  the  conception   of  monarchy,  not 
on  feudal  principles  having  regard  to  pro- 
perty, but  derived  from  God  Jis  a  govem- 
"raent  of  persons  with  living  souls.     The 
l>hrase  of  Wicliffe  and  IIuss,  that  "  do- 
^nion  is  founded  in  grace,"  will  best  ex- 
plain the  theory  which  survived  the  per- 
secQtions  of  two  hundred  years,  and  was  I 


finally  mined  by  its  triumphs  \iuder  Cal- 
vin and  Cromwell.  Society  liad  recoiled 
in  disgust  from  a  church  governed  like  a 
lay  corporation  ;  it  rebelled  against  a  com- 
monwealth of  sauits. 

But  our  concern  is  with  the  times  in 
which  these  theories  had  onlv  beofun  to 
ferment.  The  epoch  which  could  produce 
such  idealists  as  the  three  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  which  could  elaborate  such 
theories  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God 
and  nature,  and  of  the  fabric  of  society, 
would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  remarkable. 
But  these  men  are  no  isolated  fact.  They 
are  part  of  a  great  body  of  teachers 
whose  doctrines  were  taught  in  every  uni- 
versity, and  carried  to  every  convent  by 
wandering  scholars.  The  main  results  of 
their  speculation  passed  into  the  popular 
faith  and  into  daily  life.  Tlie  peasant, 
who  could  not  discuss  accident  and  sub- 
stance, was  yet  well  aware  that  the  myste- 
rious presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host  was 
something  unconnected  with  its  color  and 
form  and  taste.  The  great  questions  at 
issue  between  church  and  state  were  an 
well  understood  by  the  partisans  of  Becket 
against  the  king  and  feudalism,  as  by 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  at  Florence.  The 
battle-  passed  into  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  most  subtle  intellects  of  the  age  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  univei*sal  or  local 
jurisprudence  ;  and  by  a  reflex  procesH 
the  thought  of  the  age,  penetrated  by 
these  speculations,  reproduced  itself  in 
the  wonderful  cycle  of  mediajval  romance, 
where  the  fables  of  children  are  instinct 
with  a  hidden  earnestness.  The  legends 
that  attach  to  the  names  of  Arthur  and 
Charlemagne  had  as  deep  a  meaning  to 
the  men  of  the  twelflh  century  as  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  Greeks, 
who  remembered  JViarathou  or  saw  Sala- 
mis. 

Now  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
we  are  not  reduced  to  conjectures  as  to 
the  circulation  of  romantic  or  other  liter- 
ature in  the  Middle  Ages.  Wo  know- 
that  actors  and  minstrels  were  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  population  of  every 
town,  and  were  sometimes  hired  to  act 
upon  public  opinion,  much  as  a  modem 
minister  might  subsidize  a  newspaper. 
The  same  stories,  even  the  same  Latin 
songs,  meet  us  in  countries  most  remote 
from  one  and  other— on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar  and  of  the  Thames.  The  number 
of  students  in  our  universities,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  the  great  grammar-schooif: 
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of  the  country,  has  perhaps  been  exagge- 
rated by  the  local  partialities  of  antiqua- 
rians. But  if,  instead  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand who  arc  said  to  have  studied  in  Ox- 
ford alone  at  one 'time  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  we  should  assume  that 
ten  thousand  on  an  average  were  receiv- 
ing instruction  one  year  with  anotlier  in 
the  colleges,  convents,  and  private  houses 
of  England,  the  proportion  of  educated 
men  would  be  something  like  one-eighth 
of  the  population.  Of  course  this  state- 
ment would  include  the  monk  who  could 
only  read  his  missal,  and  the  merchant 
whose  only  literature  was  his  ledger-book, 
with  the  greatest  names  in  philosophy. 
But  the  same  objection  applies  to  every 
estimate  of  the  kind ;  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  those  who  will 
apply  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Tak- 
ing, however,  a  low  standard  of  profi- 
ciency, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree of  writing  and  ciphering,  was  pretty 
widely  diffused  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
large  relative  proportion  of  men  in  orders 
would  of  itself  lead  us  to  conjecture  this. 
The  numerous  law-courts  scattered  over 
the  country  were  worked  by  writs,  and 
otlten  required  registers.  The  valuable 
lawbook  of  Fleta,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  estate,  and  concludes 
a  long  enumeration  of  matters  requiring 
care,  with  the  direction  that  they  be  all 
recorded  in  writing  {qum  omnia  dis- 
tincte  scribantur  in  membra?iis.)  In  fact, 
through  the  very  faithlessness  of  the  times, 
j)cculiar  precautions  were  requisite,  and 
grooms  and  dairy-maids  were  compelled 
to  keep  tallies  of  the  stores  given  out  to 
them,  and  to  submit  them  every  week  or 
ten  days  to  the  stewards.  More  striking 
but  less  complete  evidence  is  afforded  us 
by  an  old  song  of  the  same  reign,  where 
the  author,  who  writes  in  Norman-French, 
concludes  by  telling  us  that  ho  means  to 
write  out  copies,  and  scatter  them  on  the 
highway  for  distribution.  The  mode  of 
publication  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  out- 
lawry ;  but  his  confidence  that  the  song 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  read  it  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  age  of  handbills  than  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Curious  corroboration  of  the 
general  state  of  knowledge  among  his 
contemporaries  is  given  us  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, whose  general  tone  is,  however,  de- 
preciatory.    In   calling  attention  to  the 


importance  of  Hebrew  and  Gk'eek,  he 
observes  that  he  does  not  wish  any  one 
to  acquire  them  as  perfectly  as  his  mothci^ 
tongue,  or  "  as  we  speak  English,  French, 
and  Latin ;"  and  in  another  passage  be 
recommends  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  follies  of 
Ovid  and  other  heathen  poets. 

It  can  not  of  course  be  denied  that, 
though  the  natural  inferences  from  these 
facts  are  accepted  by  Warton  and  Dr. 
Maitland,  they  are  set  aside  by  the  larec 
school  of  which  Robertson  and  Mr.  Buckle 
are  the  representatives.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  minds  of  a  high  order  may 
attach  a  low  value  to  the  metaphysical 
and  romance  literature  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished these  centuries,  and  may  be 
repelled  by  the  uncritical  intellect  and  in 
artistic  style  of  its  historians.  Nor  cao 
these  defects  be  extenuated .  The  boasted 
logic  of  the  schools  had  never  been  based 
on  the  laws  of  mind  or  tested  by  facts ;  it 
was  useless  as  an  instrument  of  truth. 
Sound  criticism  is,  and  perhaps  mast  be, 
the  latest  growth  of  the  mind.  As  re- 
gards the  style  of  narration,  these  writers 
evidentlv  looked  to  the  matter  and  not 
the  manner  of  their  narratives ;  but  above 
all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  artists  in  a  difficult  material,  writing 
often  in  a  language  not  their  own,  or  else 
in  a  language  whose  resources  wore  not 
developed.  The  father  of  English  verse 
has  left  us  sonnets  in  French  and  a  Latin 
metrical  history.  But  those  who  value 
thought  for  itself  rather  than  for  its  re- 
sults, will  not  easily  undermte  times  when 
the  greatest  problems  of  divine  and  hu- 
man law  were  also  questions  of  general 
interest.  Those  who  value  mechanical 
science  will  remember  that  the  arts  of 
construction  were  as  well  understood  in 
the  thirteenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tur^" ;  and  that  if  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  imperfect,  they  were  scarcely 
felt  to  be  a  want.  It  must  surely  seem 
probable  that  the  state  of  general  edaca- 
ti(m  and  the  appliances  of  knowledge  bore 
some  proportion  to  this  speculative  activ- 
ity. 

Here  we  tread  again  upon  firm  ground. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  if  a  few 
books  have  been  valued  in  all  times  as  ca- 
riosities, and  preserved  accordingly  with- 
out reference  to  their  contents,  the  exist* 
ence  of  large  libraries  and  of  many  copies 
of  the  same  book  can  not  be  thus  explained. 
Moreover,  the  art  of  decorating  books. 
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unknown  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  can 
wsarcely  have  arisen  in  an  illiterate  aQ:e. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  we  do  find  cen- 
tury after  centuiy  repairing  the  losses  of 
war    and    accident,    accumulating    tran- 
flcripts,  and  creating  new  libraries,  must 
be  taken  as  proof  of  a  general  interest  in 
letters.     That  any  catalogues  should  re- 
main of  the  treasures  scattered  at  the  Ke- 
formation,  is  Of  course  a  lucky  accident ; 
those  we   have  give  sufficiently  startling 
results.     Wc  find  the  convent  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  possessing  698  vol- 
umes in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     Even 
this   does  not  adequately  represent  the 
&ct ;  for  a  volume  is  an  arbitrary  term, 
and  often  contained  treatises  bv  several 
irriters.      The    chief  fathers,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Lucan,  Plato,  Suetonius,  Seneca, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Hippo- 
crates, are  amongst  the. names  that  illus- 
*  trate  this  collection.     Durham,  Peterbo- 
rough, and  Glastonbury  are  other  insanccs 
or  large  collections  at  the  same  period.    It 
is  a  connmon  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Only   collections  were  those  of  convents 
n.iicl  colleges.     Roger  Bacon  spent  a  large 

Eitrimony    in    books    and    experiments, 
ichard  of  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London, 
left  one  hundred  books  behind  him,  which 
Yiad  cost  a  litth^  over  a  pound  a  piece.     A 
little   later,   Richard   of  Auno^evillc,   the 
Rplendid  Bishop  of  Durham,  filled  all  his 
palaces  with  books,  and  crowded  the  very 
room  ill  which  he  sat  with  them :  we  find 
liiin  once  buying  thirty-six  in  a  lot,  and 
l>efbrc  Lis  death  he  possessed  more  than 
all    the  other  bishops  in  England  could 
l>oast  of.     Nor  were  the  clergy  the  only 
men  of  letters.     Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  bequeathed  forty  volumes  of 
romances  and  of  the  lives  of  saints  to  Bor- 
desley    Abbey  in    Worcestershire.     We 
have  purposely  cited  cases  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  fifty  years,  and  we  have  only 
cited  a  few  of  those  on  record.    The  whole 
statistics  of  the  question,  and  especially  the 
nnmber  of  Bibles  and  parts  of  Bibles,  that 
are  on  record,  might  well  deserve  a  separate 
article.     The   frequent  quotations  in  the 
works  of  every  mediaeval   writer  would 
suffice  to  show  that  these  books  were  stu- 
died  as    well    as  multiplied.     Probably 
before  long  it  M'ill  be  understood  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  Renaissance  was  not 
that  it  disinterred  the  classical   writei*s, 
but  that  it  brought  forward  the  poets  and 
rhetoricians,   and   studied   them   by  the 
light  of  a  sounder  philology. 


But  if  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  more  extensive  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  chief  education  of  the  times  was 
not  literary.  It  Ls  easy  to  nndei-stand 
this  by  the  light  of  familiar  instances. 
The  populace  of  ancient  Athens  would 
have  furnished  very  poor  results  under 
the  modern  competitive  system  ;  but  they 
heard  Pericles  speak ;  they  were  trained 
as  dicasts  to  administer  the  laws  of  their 
country  ;  and  they  could  sit  in  judgment 
on  -^chylus  and  Aristophanes.  The 
system  of  normal  schools  in  England  at 
the  present  day  will  appear  imperiect  in 
comparison  with  the  excellent  paper  ad- 
ministrations of  Prussia  and  China;  yet  in 
selfgovernraent  and  practical  efficiency, 
England  shows  the  unquestionable  supe- 
riority of  a  country  where  thought,  and 
speech,  and  action  are  free.  The  English- 
man of  the  thirteenth  century,  although 
cast  on  an  age  of  limited  speculation,  and 
shackled  by  the  most  rigid  conventional 
trammels,  had  some  advantages  which  his 
children  have  not  inherited.  His  culture, 
imperfect  in  itself,-  was  many-sided  from 
the  circumstances  of  Ids  position ;  the  mere 
scarcity  of  men  in  a  complex  social  system 
forced  a  number  of  occupations  on  the 
same  man,  and  the  fact  that  all  branches 
of  knowledge  were  in  their  infancy,  dimi- 
nished the  evils  of  this  versatility.  The 
Norman  baron  was  a  legislator  and  ma- 
gistrate as  well  as  a  soldier  ;  the  manager 
of  an  estate  no  less  than  the  captainof 
men  ;  and  his  wife  was  pi^obably  a  physi- 
cian as  well  as  a  h9usekeeper.  The  Eng- 
lish priest  had  an  even  wider  sphere ; 
when  war  and  civil  jurisdiction  were  for- 
bidden him  by  the  canons  and  the  better 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  might  still  assist  in 
the  royal  councils,  or  preside  at  the  church 
tribunals,  or  load  the  march  of  science, 
like  Roger  Bacon,  or  be  an  architect  like 
Wilham  of  Wykeham.  The  mediseval 
Church  has,  in  feet,  broken  up  into  all  our 
liberal  professions,  our  public  press  and 
our  universities.  We  have  passed  beyond 
the  times  when  every  teacher  can  be  an 
encyclopaedia  ;  but  if  our  science  is  more 
certain,  it  is  also  narrower  for  the  change. 
The  same  feature  repeats  itself  with  the 
lower  classes.  The  exquisite  pei-fection 
of  our  trades  demands  the  devotion  of  a 
life  to  every  single  part  of  a  manufacture, 
to  the  polishing  of  a  lens  or  the  fabrication 
of  a  pin's  head.  The  complaint  of  French 
theorists  that  our  civilization  is  turning 
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men  into  raachinea,  may  admit  of  an  an- 
swer, but  is  certainly  not  without  founda- 
tion. Now  the  circumstances  of  English 
rural  life  under  the  Plantageneis  were  iilce 
those  of  the  American  backwoods  at  pre- 
sent in  all  tliat  regards  the  daily  wants  of 
a  household.  The  miller  and  the  smith 
were  the  only  tradesmen  whom  the  tra- 
veler could  count  upon  finding.  Every 
p€»asant,  therefore,  was  a  master  of  several 
crafts,  and  shifted  for  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood in  default  of  wages  by  farming  for 
himself.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
subdivision  of  labor ;  it  existed  then  as 
now  in  towns  and  in  large  households,  but 
it  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  as  it  does 
at  present.  Moreover  the  peasant  attend- 
ed the  local  courts  with  little  profit  to  his 
happiness,  but  not  without  gaining  &  cer- 
tain conception  of  law.  In  his  own  village 
lie  took  part  in  the  communal  services. 
As  vassal  he  might  bo  called  upon  to  fight 
in  France  or  in  Palestine.  And  besides 
these  influences  of  occupation,  citizenship, 
and  war,  ho  belonged  to  a  church  which 
associated  itself  A\'lth  every  season  of  the 
year  and  with  every  act  of  life. 

The  controversies  of  late  years,  while 
they  have  served  to  draw  attention  to 
forgotten  points  of  interest,  have  obscured 
the  true  position  of  themedifoval  Church. 
No  religious  institution  has  ever  deserved 
less  to  be  treated  on  purely  theological 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  if  sweeping 
assertions  could  ever  be  true,  it  miglit 
almost  be  said  that  religion,  in  all  the 
senses  of  inner  spiritual  life,  was  not  known 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
There  were  Christians  in  daily  practice; 
sinners  agitated  by  remorse  or  dread ;  and 
Pharisees  thanking  God  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men  :  but  there  was  nothing 
like  a  belief  in  saving  grace,  or  in  inward 
commimion  with  God.  The  exquisite 
hymns  of  the  Latin  Church  are  often  only 
intelligible  as  parts  of  a  function  or  a  rit- 
ual ;  they  are  anthems  of  praise  or  dirges ; 
but  the  traces  of  mysticism  which  they 
contain  are  rare  and  late.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  arrange  even  a  tenth  part 
of  them  by  such  ascheme  of  Christian 
life  as  Wesley  prefixed  to  his  hymn-book. 
The  mediaeval  believer  was  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  stood  or  fell  with  his  church ;  his 
chief  concern  with  sin  was  to  avoid  it  as 
uncanonical.  But,  again,  and  tho  ])oint  is 
of  great  importance,  the  Church  had  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  all  amusement, 
all  art,  and  all  thought.    As  Dean  Milman 


strikingly  puts  it,  the  holy  building  ww 
to  the  peasant  of  the  Middle  Ages  what 
the  temple,  the  bath,  and  the  amphitheatei 
were  to  the  liomaiis  of  the  Empire.  The 
one  place  of  security  which  even  tho  Nor 
man  sword  could  not  violate,  it  was  akc 
tho  one  place  to  which  sorrow  might  retire 
for  comfort  and  solitude.  Its  walls  glow. 
ed  with  paintings  in  wliich  tho  legend  of  all 
ages,  the  great  Jiistory  of  Chriat^s  Charoh. 
was  recorded.  Tho  very  stones  :md  woo«i 
were  pregnant  with  tho  thought  of  the 
time,  mystical  or  quaintly  satirical,  as  the 
will  of  the  sculptor  had  fashioned  them. 
The  strange  mixture  of  obscene  jest  ot 
sarcasm  with  sacred  designs  has  nnzded 
antiquaries ;  they  have  tried  to  tind  its 
origin  in  secret  Gnostic  heresies  derived 
by  the  Templars  from  the  East.  There  is 
no  need  of  any  solution  but  that  wliich  the 
age  itself  furnishes ;  and  those  who  re- 
member that  the  Church  witnessed  all 
the  saturnalia  of  the  idle  winter  month^^ 
the  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Feast  of  the  An, 
and  tho  pciformauce  of  mysteries — will 
not  wonder  if  a  certain  sympathv  existed 
between  the  building  and  its  mixed  pur- 
poses. If  our  own  times  tolerated  a  mock 
celebration  of  tho  Eucharist,  they  would 
scarcely  take  oifenco  at  a  few  heads  of 
asses  or  devils  about  the  church-porcti  or 
under  the  chancel-seats.  To  the  peasant 
of  tho  Middle  Ages  a  sense  of  incongruity 
never  presented  itself  His  liolidays  were 
given  him  by  the  Church,  and  he  served 
God  in  his  mirth ;  to  take  part  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  to  act  a  i»art  in  a  mystery,  whe- 
ther as  God  the  Father  or  Barabbas,  was 
a  prospect  which  solaced  his  working* 
hours  in  the  'field.  It  was  not  that  the 
distinction  between  serious  and  profane 
was  obliterated,  but  that  both  were  sUlow- 
ed  to  exist  under  the  same  roof,  just  at  In 
old  manuscript  coUoctions  of  poetry  wo 
find  half  a  dozen  indecont  songs  inter- 
spersed among  hvmns  to  tho  Virgin  and 
moral  poiMu*:.  TUh  Ribalds  of  the  Refine 
mation  who  disturbed  tho  service  of  tho 
mass,  or  pasquinaded  its  preacliers,  were 
more  severely  logical  in  their  coudnct 
than  Dr.  Maitland^s  title  for  them  impli<». 
They  were  only  breaching  the  walls  of  tha 
Church  with  its  old  furnitiLre.  But  dnriif 
the  Middle  Ages  there  can  be  no  qaestioa 
that  the  Church  was  chiefly  maiutainod 
by  its  universality.  It  did  not  content 
itself  with  a  few  great  epochs  of  life,  with 
a  single  day  in  the  week,  or  Avith  a  mng^ 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  it  led  the  faithful  as  il 
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were  by  the  hand  through  life  ;   it  inter- 
wove itselt*  witli  sorrow  and  joy ;  it  was 
the  cradle  of  science  and  art ;  it  was  beaten 
back  from  law  and  politics,  but  it  occupied 
them  as  debateable  ground  to  the  last; 
and  lest  the  soldier  should  escape  it,  it 
consecrated  tlie  service  of  arms,  and  called 
it  chivalry. 

Apologists  for  mediajval  Catholicism 
are  apt  to  talk  of  the  monasteries  as  a 
great  antidote  for  paupeiism.  They  cer- 
tainly were  the  best  improves  of  land 
daring  the  somewhat  limited  period  in 
which  retainers  were  more  valuable  to 
the  nobles  than  laborers  ;  and  if,  as  corpo- 
rate bodies,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  squires  when  agriculture  became  a 
study,  they  were  still  popular  landlords 
fromtheir  very  conservatism.  The  value  of 
a  great  house  with  resident  proprietors  and 
with  large  granaries,  was  also  one  which 
woidd  be  keenly  felt  when  roads  were  bad 
and  famines  usual.  But  setting  aside 
these  chance  results  of  the  system,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever 
asufficient  substitute  for  our  own  parochial 
Bystems.  To  a  certain  extent  the  con- 
vents no  doubt  gave  alms ;  at  a  time  when 
charity  was  a  sacred  duty,  they  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise  ;  but  the  doles  ad- 
ministered at  the  convent-doors  would 
only  relieve  neighbors  and  a  few  vagrants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  stat- 
utes, chronicles,  and  j)opuIar  songs,  etc., 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  abbots  preferred 
entertaining  the  rich  to  relieving  the  poor. 
Again,  the  money  of  rich  penitents  miglit  be 
diverted  from  the  relief  of  distress  to  carve 
ao  oriel  or  glaze  a  window,  without  any 
great  shock  to  the  conscience  of  any  but 
the  most  devout  men ;  the  great  examples 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
spikenard  i>ourc(l  on  the  Saviour's  feet, 
H'ere  an  obvious  apology.  The  men  who 
bailt  Netley  Abbey  a-*  a  summer-house, 
and  cultivated  the  vine  on  the  Hampshire 
slopes,  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  regard 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  as  the 

Jriniary  destination  of  their  revenues, 
at,  moreover,  the  Reformation  showed 
that  indebtedness  was  the  normal  state  of 
conventual  establishments.  They  contin- 
ued to  spend  largely,  and  they  had  come 
to  taLna  ill ;  the  devotion  of  the  rich  had 
decreased,  and  tlie  fifteenth  century  had 
founded  only  one  monastery  for  ten  that 
arisen  in  the  twelfth.  Like  the  Jesuits  at 
a  later  date,  the  monks  availed  themselves 
of  their  foreign  connection  to  recruit  their 


fortunes  by  trade ;  but  this  position  of 
beggarly  greatness  striving  to  keep  up 
appearances  was  ill-fitted  to  si^tain  the 
pauperism  of  the  state  in  addition  to  its 
own  burden.  We  know  from  Henry 
VIII.'s  statutes  that  vagrancy  had  becouM) 
a  nuisance  before  the  king  had  suppressed 
a  single  monastery.  We  know  that  the 
great  change  was  effected  with  some  vio- 
lence to  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  without  occasioning  any  material 
suffering.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  later, 
under  a  weak  government,  the  people, 
vaguely  conscious  of  distress,  rose  up  and 
clamored  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways.  It 
was  not  that  much  had  been  taken  from 
them,  but  that  what  was  given  them  in  re- 
tiirn  had  never  been  carried  out ;  that  men 
glutted  with  the  spoil  of  the  Church  were 
trying  to  enclose  the  commons,  and  bo- 
cause,  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  trade, 
whole  villages  were  dismantled  to  become 
sheepfolds.  Against  the  evidence  of  pop- 
ular regret  for  the  hierarchy  we  may 
fiiirly  place  the  more  credible  witness  of 
the  rioters  under  Wat  Tyler,  who  made 
the  destruction  of  all  orders,  except  those 
of  the  mendicant  friars,  an  article  in  their 
programme  of  state  reform. 

What  the  actual  state  of  the  people  was 
during  the  reign  of  any  one  of  the  Planta- 
genets  can  only  be  conjectured  from  im- 
perfect data.  We  know  that  under  Ed- 
ward III.  the  average  wages  of  a  day 
laborer  was  from  two  to  three  shillings  of 
our  money  ;  that  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
often  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and  that 
butcher's  meat  was  proportionally  cheaj). 
We  know  that  meat  was  considered  part 
of  the  regular  diet  of  household  servants, 
and  that  ploughmen  were  forbidden  by 
statute  to  spend  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
on  their  dress.  Facts  such  as  these  have 
induced  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Fronde  to 
believe  that  the  lower  classes  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  suffered  in  materLil  well- 
being  from  the  progress  which  has  en- 
riched merchants  and  manufacturers.  But 
the  evidence  of  statutes  and  averages  is  a 
little  delusive.  The  rate  of  wages  must 
be  diminished  by  subtracting  from  its 
yearly  sum  the  idle  winter  months  in 
which  nothing  was  done,  the  numerous 
feasts  of  the  Chureh  on  which  idleness 
was  a  duty,  and  the  davs  of  forced  labor 
for  the  feudal  lord.  With  these  deduc- 
tions, the  wages  of  a  peasant  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  scarcely  exceed  those  of  a  Dor- 
setshire laborer  at  present.    The  greater 
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clioapness  of  food  formerly  is  yet  more  | 
disputable ;  what  with  bad  farming  and  ■ 
bad  roads,  variations  in  its  ])rice  prevailed 
to  an  extent  which  would  now  be  incredi- 
ble ;  and  if  in  the  first  few  months  after 
Iftirvest,  the  loaf  which  would  now  cost  a 
shilling  was  sold  for  fourpence,  it  constant- 
ly rose  to  eiucht  or  ten  times  its  value  before 
the  next  harvest  had  been  gathered  in. 
Tlie  cottiers  of  a  country  manor  liad  no 
resource  against  these  seasons  of  scarcity 
excei>t  in  the  pigs  and  poultry  which  they 
kept  on  their  little  plots  of  ground  ;  and 
we  constantly  hear  that  they  eked  out  life 
with  nettles,  or  green  corn,  or  the  bark 
of  trees.  Famine,  therefore,  was  an  insti- 
tution in  the  land ;  and  dysentery,  scrofula, 
atid  leprosy  followed  inexorably  in  i4s 
train.  The  evil  was  partly  mitigated  by 
the  fact,  that  only  the  strong  and  healthy 
could  ever  grow  up ;  the  imperfect  sci- 
ence of  the  times  was  unable  to  rear  the 
sickly  child  or  to  transmit  diseased  life 
through  a  series  of  wretched  generations. 
But  in  spite  of  this  greater  hardihood 
among  adults,  their  bodily  stature  was 
small  and  their  averaii:e  of  life  short. 
They  spent  more  than  their  descendents 
can  afford  upon  a  single  dress,  both  be- 
cause the  dress  lasted  ihem  for  years,  and 
because  their  occasions  of  expense  were 
few.  Their  houses  were  cabins  of  wood, 
which  a  day's  labor  provi<led,  and  which 
on  occasion  could  be  taken  away  in  a 
cart;  their  furniture  was  a  settle  and  a 
jiot.  The  i)edlar  traversed  the  country 
from  time  to  time ;  but  even  this  traflic 
can  not  have  been  extensive,  when  the 
smallest  coin  in  circulation  was  equal  to 
fourpence  of  our  money.  Unless  he  were 
member  of  a  guild,  which  insured  him 
against  fire,  travel,  and  law,  the  three 
most  likelv  misfortunes  of  the  time,  the 
])easant's  ordinary  expenses  were  confined 
to  his  dress  and  the  Church.  If  he  saved 
money,  he  invited  oppression  ;  his  lord 
was  a  remote  danger ;  but  the  bailiff,  the 
viM'ger,  and  the  summoner  were  foes  at 
his  very  threshold,  who  would  watch  the 
signs  of  prosperity,  and  who  always  had 
law  at  hand  to  enforce  oppression.  If  he 
escaped  these,  the  sheriff  miglit  ruin  him 
with  a  few  citations  to  serve  on  juries  out 
of  the  counly.  The  high  might  defy  the 
laws,  and  the  humble  escape  them  ;  but 
for  all  who  had  substance  without  power 
th(»  dauijer  from  the  rival  courts  of  law 
was  like  the  pa-^sage  for  Bunyan's  j/ilgrims 
between  Pope  and  I'agan. 


A  sketch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  thongl 
it  only  embrace  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  musl 
necessarily  give  very  ])ai'tial  ideas  of  some 
two  centuries  and  a  half  in  a  nation's  life. 
The  great  point  is  to  establish  to  rcaden 
who  have  been  trained  on  Robertson  oi 
on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  Uiat  these  timei 
have  a  character  of  their  own.  The> 
form  a  distinct  epoch  in  history ;  and  if 
a  single  essay  can  not  do  thorn  justice, 
the  nicknames  currently  applied  are  stil! 
more  imperfect.  They  are  not  lawlesf 
ages,  in  the  sense  of  wanting  legal  sya 
tems  or  the  love  of  order;  rather  thej 
are  distinguished  by  an  excessive  love  of 
legislation  and  police ;  the  laws,  oppres- 
sive in  themselves,  are  more  often  per- 
verted than  violated.  Xeither  can  the 
term  Dark  Ages  be  used  with  any  pro- 
priety of  times  which  possessed  a  large 
literature  of  their  own^  and  which  were 
ceaselessly  occupied  in  reconciling  Christ 
ianity  as  a  system  of  faith  and  action  to 
the  grandest  philosophy  of  Greece.  Yet 
neither  on  that  account  are  they  ages  of 
faith,  unless  ^ve  hold  that  faith  to  be  pro- 
found must  be  uncritical,  or  that  it  nppliet 
to  the  framework  of  a  system  rather  than 
to  its  thoughts.  Too  strong,  too  consist 
ent  to  be  desj)ised,  they  are  also  too  gros! 
and  hard  to  deserve  regret  in  themselves, 
whatever  feeling  they  may  inspire  in  com- 
pari  son  with  some  more  corrupt  or  cow« 
ardly  periods  that  have  since  vi^tcd  the 
world.  Thoy  must  be  judged  by  thcii 
works  which  have  followed  them.  The 
popular  instinct  which  connects  them 
with  feudalism  and  chivalry,  with  the  era- 
sades,  with  the  mediieval  Church  and  the 
schoolmen,  however  vaugely  it  may  appre- 
ciate all  these,  is  right,  after  all,  in  its  test 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 
after  all  the  work  of  change  has  been 
summed  up,  we  inherit  something  fVoni 
the  Middle  Ages  beyond  a  few  gray  ruins, 
or  legal  technicalities,  or  even  the  groand- 
work  of  our  parliamentary  constitution. 

In  the  very  first  rank  among  niediieva] 
ideas,  we  are  disposed  to  place  the  consti- 
tution of  society  on  the  personal  basis. 
(ireece  an<l  Kome  had  created  a  system 
of  property  under  which  men  and  women 
might  be  mere  chattels,  and  had  extended 
the  family  system  to  become  the  basis  of 
the  state  and  yet  include  strangers.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  feudalism  is,  that  it 
establishes  a  new  relation  under  which 
the  dependent  is  neither  son  nor  slave, 
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and  is  connected  by  rights  and  duties  not 
only  with  his  lord  but  with  the  head  of 
the  state.  The  negative  good  of  this 
theory  was  incalculable  ;  it  saved  Europe 
from  an  oligarchy  of  mere  thing-owners, 
like  the  Iloman  nobles,  and  it  prevented 
the  formation  of  clans,  like  the  Irish.  It 
confounded  all  conceptions  of  absolute 
rank  when  the  same  man  was  at  once  vas- 
sal and  lord.  It  enlisted  the  honor  of  the 
higher  orders  to  do  justice  to  their  inferi- 
ors ;  and  imperfect  as  the  safeguard  was, 
It  was  better  than  none.  The  theory  had 
its  weak  side;  it  gave  sovereignty  the 
appearance  of  personal  property ;  it  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  conducted^  Charles  Stuart  to 
the  scaffold ;  but  it  also  invested  the 
rights  of  the  subject  with  an  equal  digni- 
ty, and  gave  corporations  that  personal 
character  from  which  the  whole  represent- 
ative theory  is  derived.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  old  idea  of  the  corporation  as 
a  Laion  of  many  men  into  one  organic 
life,  one  feudal  personality,  before  we  can 
understand  the  theory  that  one  or  two 
members  of  a  society  may  represent  and 
express  a  thousand  different  wills.  The 
idea  was  foreign  to  all  classical  theory, 
which  at  most  only  recognized  aristocra- 
tic senates,  or  partnerships  between  gov- 
erning families.  Aristotle  distinctly  says, 
that  a  free  state  will  be  unmanageable  if 
it  number  as  many  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens ;  they  can  not  all  meet  in  the 
agora;  and  yet  no  freeman  can  be  de- 
prived of  political  action.  The  Middle 
Ages  solved  the  problem  the  more  easily 
because  their  conception  of  individual 
rights  was  a  little  imperfect ;  they  looked 
at  results  in  the  gross,  and  were  satisfied 
if  the  general  sum  of  taxation  was  pro- 
cured, or  the  general  due  of  punishment 
inflicted,  though  some  inequalities  might 
have  occurred  in  the  assessment.  We 
may  often  trace  the  indirect  effects  of 
this  personal  theory  upon  society.  Mar- 
nage  by  Roman  law  was  a  mere  contract. 
The  Church  called  it  a  sacrament,  but 
made  no  channre  in  the  lei^al  character  of 
the  connection.  But  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers  it  became  a  union  of  a  kind 
hitherto  unexampled ;  uniting  life  to  life 
under  the  sanction  of  society  in  a  bond 
whose  date  could  never  be  altered,  and 
from  whose  consequences  there  was  no 
escape ;  creating  a  new  existence  for  the 
woman  and  definite  rights  for  her  child- 
ren,    Ubi  tu  Caius^  ego   Caia^  finds  no 


analogy  in  the  English  marriage-formula ; 
it  may  be  pagan  in  some  of  its  words,  as 
Grimm  surmises;  in  its  general  bearing 
it  indicates  the  formation  of  a  family  tie, 
so  distinct  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
new. 

Another  cardinal  idea  which  we  owe  to 
the  Middle  Ages  is  that  of  the  gentleman. 
Of  course  the  conception  of  an  upper  class, 
distinguished  by  birth,  by  refinement,  and 
by  the  habit  of  command,  is  as  old  as  the 
society  of  men.  But  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  had  hitherto  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  connected  somehow  with  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  to  be  regarded  with  envy 
or  hatred  by  all  who  were  not  privileged. 
In  fact,  the  model  gentleman  of  Athens 
was  a  mixture  of  ruffian  and  charlatan  ; 
the  better  part  of  his  character  was  based 
on  his  self-respect,  and  his  actions  subject 
to  this  reserve  were  devoted  to  self-indul 
gence.  Again,  partly  from  its  intense 
vigor,  the  old  classical  life  was  unsympa 
thetic  and  hard  ;  it  built  no  hospitals  foi 
lepers  and  no  almshouses  for  its  poor  ;  it 
had  no  respect  for  weakness  or  for  tlie 
fallen.  The  contrasts  of  mediajval  charac- 
ter in  this  respect  are  no  doubt  more 
striking  on  paper  than  they  were  in  fiict ; 
the  knight  was  not  always  or  often  true 
to  his  rules ;  but  still  those  rules  existed, 
derivinij  their  strength  from  the  first  facts 
of  his  faith,  and  pleading  against  him  be- 
fore his  own  consciemce  if  he  wantonly 
broke  through  them.  But,  above  all, 
sobriety  and  simplicity  of  tone,  nn  absence 
of  all  self-seeking,  were  part  of  theniedia3- 
val  idea  of  a  gentleman.  The  modern 
tricks  of  veneer  and  advertisement  were 
unknown  to  the  loss  scientific  vanity  of 
our  forefathers.  The  difiorence  is  most 
striking  in  literature.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Rousseau's  Memoirs,  a  depraved 
passion  for  self  analysis  and  self  exposure 
would  seem  to  have  become  universal. 
Every  season  witnesses  the  appearance  of 
some  half-dozen  novels  in  which  the  most 
sacred  experiences  of  private  life  are  re- 
corded with  scarcely  the  affectation  of 
disguise.  To  be  naked  and  not  ashamed 
is  a  great  evil  in  itself;  but  this  publicity 
of  sentiment  has  led  further  to  the  disbe- 
lief in  its  existence  ;  and  because  passion 
has  been  travestied  on  the  stage,  we  be- 
gin to  think  that  it  is  by  its  nature  theat- 
rical. We  can  not  dissect  a  corpse  and 
believe  in  its  life.  Fortunately  for  media)- 
val  authors,  their  genius  was  rather  con- 
stinictive   than  analytical  ;  they  did  not 
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cave  for  the  intricacies  of  sentiment,  and 
habit  and  a  manly  reserve  forbade  tliem 
to  make  capital  of  their  old  emotions. 
The  poet  spoke  openly  of  his  love  as  tiie 
knight  wore  his  lady's  colors  upon  liis 
crest.  The  times  were  gross,  and  their 
literature  is  often  imj)iire,  but  it  is  not 
immoral  ;  it  does  not  debauch  tlie  soul. 
The  shades  in  Dante's  Inferno  are  better 
company  than  the  creations  of  Messrs.. 
Balzac  and  Feydeau ;  the  damned  spirits 
have  not  lost  all  their  goodness  ;  they  have 
not  contonnded  right  and  wrong;  they 
are  not  casuists  against  God.  A  deep 
sense  of  sin  was  j)aralleled  by  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  unapproached  ideal.  The 
knights  of  the  Morte  (P  Arthur^  Petrarch's 
Laura,  and  Dante's  Beatrice,  have  a  cer- 
tain statuesque  completeness  at  once  from 
the  absence  of  petty  detail,  and  from  the 
greatness  of  the  original  design.  To 
match  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  characters 
against  these,  would  be  to  place  the  pho- 
tograph of  a  street-beggar  by  the  side  of 
the  Moses  of  3Iichael  Angelo. 

The  Middle  Ages,  then,  through  their 
manliness  and  their  artistic  sense  of  beau- 
ty, were  idealist,  and  chiefly  regarded  the 
better  side  of  life.  Probablv  it  was  this 
feature  that  mainlv  determined  the  hin:hcr 
position  of  women.  More  importance  has 
been  attached  to  this  than  it  deserves; 
apart  from  poetry  the  woman  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  regarded  on  biblical 
grounds  as  man's  inferior,  as  impure,  and 
inheriting  a  curse;  practically  she  grew 
u[)  without  education,  was  married  with- 
out love,  and  was  employed  chiefly  in 
household  drudgery.  Again,  the  steady 
})raise  of  love  as  the  reward  of  success  and 
the  occupation  of  life,  in  literature  of  a 
widely  different  kind  from  tlie  Milesia 
Criniifia^  had  its  share  in  raising  women 
to  the  dignity  of  companions.  The  popu- 
lar explanations  of  this  change,  from  Teu- 
tonic reverence  for  women,  or  from  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  have  only  a  partial 
truth.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidencte  that 
tlie  German  tribes  have  ever  had  a  char- 
acterisiic  feelhig  of  the  kind;  they  did 
not  trade  in  dishonor,  like  the  Roman 
senators  whom  Tacitus  knew;  but 
throughout  history  their  favorite  types  of 
womanhood  have  been  the  viracco  like 
Brunhilda,  or  the  patient  slave  like  Gri- 
selda.  The  cultiis  of  the  Virgin  is  at 
least  a**  much  a  consequence  as  h  cause; 
it  served  to  excuse  a  fet^lintr  which  the 
coarse  monastic  contempt  for  the  sex  de- 


preciated. It  seems  simpler  to  view  it  ft 
part  of  a  newly-developed  feeling  for  good 
and  regard  for  all  wno  bad  any  part  ii 
humanity. 

There  is  something  at  once  strange  am 
melancholy  in  the  sentiments  with  whiol 
we,  who  are  gray  with  the  experienoo  o\ 
four  additional  centuries,  look  b«ick  upoi 
tlie  splendid  day-dreams  of  our  forefathers 
It  is  no  question  of  a  sudden  enthusiasm 
like  that  which  accompanied  the  Crusades 
the  Renaissance,  or  the  French  Kevolutkm 
Men,  whose  intellects  we  can  not  affect  t< 
despise,  regarded  the  future  of  the  world 
as  altogether  in  their  own  hands  for  good 
or  bad.  They  were  not  hopeful,  rathei 
they  doubted  the  jssue,  and  expected  to 
see  the  approaching  triumph  of  Antichrist 
Their  pages  burn  with  predictions  of  com- 
ing doom.  But  they  never  questioned 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  distinguish  what 
was  real  and  divuie  in  the  crumbling  sys- 
tems under  whose  shadow  they  dwelt, 
and  they  therefore  looked  upon  all  law  aa 
matter  of  eternal  interest,  based  upon 
God's  will,  taught  in  Scripture,  and  ap- 
plicable with  an  infinito  elasticity  to  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  concoms 
of  life.  They  punished  mercilessly  because 
they  regarded  all  offences  as  crimes.  Yet 
the  mere  fact  that  they  believed  in  a  sys- 
tem external  to  themselves,  saved  them 
from  the  austerity  of  tone  which  marked 
the  English  Puritans  of  a  later  date.  En- 
closed by  what  seem  to  us  the  most  arbi- 
trary of  church  and  state  politics,  directed 
in  every  action,  living  in  public,  they  were 
all  the  more  at  liberty  to  give  free  play  to 
temperament  and  character  within  the 
ordained  limits.  The  whole  constitution 
of  society  partook  of  the  universality  which 
the  Church  represented  ;  within  its  narrow 
limits  the  widest  differences  of  art  and 
thought,  devotion  and  mirth,  found  a 
home. 

Our  object  has  been  to  prove  that  the 
Middle  Ages  had  a  civilisation  of  their 
own  ;  that  they  w<'re  not  merely  a  chnotie 
period,  during  which  society  was  strug- 
gling upwards  out  c)f  the  abyss,  and  "  paw^ 
ing  to  set  free  its  hinder  parts."  But  the 
mere  fact  that  a  society  is  highly  organized 
docs  not  of  course  imply  that  its  individoal 
members  have  attained  a  high  stage  of 
development,  or  that  the  masses  are  hap* 
py.  There  was  ])robr.bly  nothing  in  thoae 
times  which  ordinary  men  and  women  of 
the  present  day  need  regret.  The  chanoee 
of  life   were  more  uncertain  *   food   and 
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clothing  scarcer  than  now ;  disease  preva- 
lent in  its  most  loathsome  forms  ;  and  the 
modem  conception   of  comfort  yet  un- 
created.    The  ejrternals  of  a  comprehen- 
sive church  system  concealed  every  shape 
of  sin  ;  the  grosser  vices  of  the  flesh  pre- 
vailed in  forms  which  no  modem  history 
can  record  ;  murder  and  rapine  contended 
with  law  for  victory  ;  and  perjury  was  the 
great  weapon   of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.     Our  own  vices  are  undoubtedly 
more  decorous   and    less  violent.      Yet 
these  centuries  were  not  altoijether  mise- 
rablo  in  their  own   account ;  population 
did  not  die  out  as  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  and  Spanish  empires ;  men  lived, 
sknd  were  glad  to  live.     It  seems  as  if  by 
sb  subtle  forethought  of  nature  the  very 
cavils  of  this  period  brought  with  them  a 
certain  compensation,  so  that  vigor  and 
ecision  of  character  were  brought  out  by 
lie  pitiless  training  of  necessity.     More- 
irer,  the  very  fact  that  ranks  were  xmal- 
^rably  distinct   promoted    their    inter- 
urse  ;  down  to  a  late  period  the  lord  and 
IS  household  dined  at  the  same  table; 
Tid    the   peasant  who   could    never    be 
nij^hted  might  vet  rise,  like  Breakspear, 
3  be  pope.    Taking  all  this  into  account, 
sidering  the  manifold  influences  of  the 
hurch,  and  the  diversity  of  occupations 
hich  were  thrust  upon  every  man,  we 
TO  inclined  to   believe  that  the  people 
enerally  were  better  educated  than  they 


are  now,  and  that  fearless  original  charac- 
ter was  more  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
That  dead  level  of  opinion  which  news- 
papere  and  railways  create,  the  rigid  con- 
ventions of  modem  society,  and  the  ab- 
ject cowardice  that  submits  to  them, 
were  comparatively  unknown  in  the  old 
times ;  the  men  wore  less  patient  of  con- 
trol, and  the  forces  acting  upon  them  were 
weaker  in  degree.  It  has  been  reserved 
to  our  own  days  to  preach  up  the  fear  of 
men  as  the  law  of  life ;  to  believe  that 
success  can  make  a  hero,  and  public 
opinion  a  truth  ;  to  calculate  what  enjoy- 
ment of  earth  will  not  disqualify  for 
heaven.  It  is  true  that  we  in  England 
have  not  yet  sunk  to  the  ideal  of  Neapoli- 
tan sovereignty,  which  desires  to  see  its 
subjects  "little  asses  and  little  saints." 
Our  struggle  for  existence  requires  that 
we  should  breed  engineei"s,  and  chemists, 
and  navigators,  and  factory  operatives. 
To  have  all  these,  and  to  make  them  work 
with  the  smallest  possible  waste,  is  mo- 
dem progress.  We  have  reached  a  Pis- 
gah  from  which  we  can  look  back  on  the 
desert  in  which  our  fathers  wandered — on 
the  abstract  thought  of  Athens,  the  faith 
of  Galilee,  and  the  chivalrv  that  saved 
Europe  from  the  Mussulman.  Instead  of 
Plato  and  his  Republic,  we  have  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Exhibition ;  instead  of 
Charlemagne,  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  in 
place  of  bt.  Paul,  Mr.  JSpurgeon. 
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But  we  go  much  further.    The  decree 
^f  1633  inflicted  no  greater  punishment 
Xhan   was   threatened   in   the  decree  of 
1615,  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  ascribe 
Xhis  lenity  to  the  affection  which  Urban  is 
loiown  to  have  entertained  for  Galileo. 
The  threat  of  imprisonment  was  directed 
against  the  simple  teaching  of  the  hereti- 
cal truths;  but  Galileo  did  much  more. 
He  broke  a  solemn  promise,  made  before 
witnesses,  that  he  would  not  in  any  way 

•  Concluded  from  page  209. 


teach  them ;  and  he  taught  them  in  every 
possible  way,  and  under  circumstances 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  greatly 
exaggerated  the  oifence,  and  involved  his 
friends  in  the  same  condemnation.  We 
must  exonerate,  therefore.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  heiavy  crime  with  which 
M.  Biot  has  accused  him,  of  having  been 
influenced  by  the  most  unchristian  of  all 
motives  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
and  imprisonment  of  his  friend.  At  this 
stage  of  our  history,   consequently,  we 
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ni«iy  iisscrt  that  M.  Biot  has  signally  failed 
ill  giving  even  a  show  of  probability  to 
the  strange  tliesis  wliich  he  learned  in  the 
Vatican.  There  is  not  one  fact  to  support 
it,  excepting  his  incorrect  account  of  the 
proceetlings  and  decree  of  1015,  which, 
had  it  been  given  by  any  other  person 
than  M.  Hiot,  we  sliould  have  regarded  as 
a  weak  invention  of  the  enemies  both  of 
Urban  and  Galileo. 

During  the  rest  of  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  v.,  and  that  of  liis  successor  Gregory 
XV.,  a  ]>eriod  of  eight  years,  Galileo  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  his  studies,  unmolested 
by  the  Church,  because  restrained  by  its 
decision  from  obtruding  his  opinions  on 
the  public;.  His  health  had  given  away 
in  1018,  that  interesting  year  in  which 
three  comets  visited  our  system ;  and 
though  he  was  not  able  to  observe  them 
with  his  telescope,  he  yet  contrived  to  in- 
volve himself  in  the  controversies  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  In  1623  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work,  entitled  II 
l^agf/latore  or  IVie  Assay er^  m  reply  to 
The  Astroyionilcal  and  Philosophical 
JBalance^  a  book  in  which  a  learned  Jesuit, 
Oratio  Grassi,  under  the  naiiu*  of  Lotario 
Sarsi,  attacked  Guiducci's  Discourse  on 
Comets,  which  was  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Galileo,  in  which  the  author  maiu- 
tahied  the  ernmeous  doctrine  that  comets 
are  notlnng  more  than  meteoric  bodies, 
like  halos  and  rainbows. 

In  the  same  year,  1023,  Cardinal  Maf- 
feo  Barberini,  the  particular  friend  of 
(ialileo,  succeeded  to  the  pontificate  un- 
der the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  This  event 
was  hailed  bv  Galileo  and  his  friends  as 
favorable  t«)  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  Galileo  hifuself  regarded  it  with  joy, 
and  even  exultation.  Maffeo  was  one  of 
the  few  cardinals  who  had  opposed  the 
inquisitorial  decree  of  1015.  lie  had 
shown  to  Galileo  the  warmest  affection. 
lie  had  received  him  at  his  table,  and,  on 
the  28th  August,  1020,  had  even  address- 
ed to  him  a  flattering  letter,  accompanied 
with  a  set  of  verses  in  honor  of  his  astro- 
nomical discoveries.  The  friends  of  Gali- 
leo, too,  as  well  as  liimself,  shared  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  cardinal.  He 
wiis  on  intimate  terms  with  Prince  Cesi, 
the  founder  of  the  Lynca>an  Academy, 
and  liad  been  connected  with  that  cele- 
brated ami  liberal  body.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  vast  imi)ortance  to  secure  to  Gali- 
leo the  patronage  of  the  new  pope;  and 
seeinij  that  Paul  III.  had  a  centurv  before 


patronized  Copernicus,  and  accepted  of 
the  dedication  of  his  great  work,  it  VM 
not  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  that  another  pontiff  might 
display  the  same  love  of  science. 

Although  Galileo  had  not  been  able  for 
some  years  to  travel,  excepting  in  a  littet, 
yet  he  was  urged  by  Prince  Cesi  and  bis 
other  friends  to  repair  to  Rome  to  con- 
gratulate  the  pope  on  his  elevation  to  the 
tihrone.  Galileo  accordingly  set  out  upon 
his  journey,  and,  after  visiting  Pnnce 
Cesi  at  Acqua  Sparta,  he  arrived  in  Rome 
ii)  the  spring  of  1624.  The  reception  he 
experienced  from  the  pope  was  of  the 
most  flattering  description.  In  a  letter, 
dated  June  8,  1C24,  he  tells  Ins  friend 
that  Urban  received  liim  w^ith  every  mark 
of  kindness.  ^^  I  have  had  six  audiences," 
he  says,  "  with  the  pope,  in  each  of  which 
I  have  Iiad  long  discussions  with  hinu 
He  has  presented  me  with  a  fine  painting, 
two  medals,  one  of  silver,  and  the  other 
of  gold,  with  a  large  quantity  of  Agntu 
DcL'*'*  These  discussions,  no  doubt,  re- 
lated to  the  denunciation  of  the  Copemi- 
can  sytem,  and  Galileo's  ])rohibition  to 
teach  it ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
court  of  Rome  was  not  disposed  to  recon- 
sider its  decision,  and  that  men  of  mode- 
I'ate  views  were  of  opinion  that  the  iacta 
of  astronomy  ought  not  to  be  placed  even 
in  apparent  opposition  to  the  expressions 
of  Scripture.  *'With  regard  to  decide 
ing,"  he  adds,  "  on  what  side  the  truth. 
lies,  Father  Afostro  He  Perc  Prodiffe^ 
Father  Iliccardi,  so  called,  from  his  pro- 
digious eloquence,  about  whom  wo  snalL 
hear  fartlier)  adheres  neither  to  the  Co— 
pernican  nor  the  Ptolemaic  system,  bu& 
satisfies  himself  with  a  system  of  his  own^ 
which  is  a  very  convenient  one.  It  i 
that  angels,  who  trouble  nobody,  mov 
the  stars  as  they  like,  and  that  we  hav9 
nothing  further  to  see  in  them." 

In  addition  to  this  generous  reception, 
the  pope  ]>romised  Galileo  a  pension  for' 
his  son  Vinccnzo;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote his  interests  in  Tuscany,  ho  wrote  ik 
letter  to  Ferdinand,  the  new  Grand  Dnkeip 
recommending  him  to  his  special  patron- 
age.    "For  we  find   in  him,"  he  sayi, 
"not  only  literary  distinction,  but   the 
love  of  piety ;  and  he  is  strong  in  those 
qualities  by  which  pontifical  good-will  k 

obtained We  have  lovinglj 

embraced  him,  nor  can  we  suffer  him  to 
return  to  the  country  whither  your  libe^ 
rality  recalls  him,  without  an  ample  pro 
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ViBion  of  pontiGcal  love.     And  that  you  "  Dut,  whatever  Allowance  we  may  make  for 

may  know  how  dear  he  is  to  ns,  we  have  tlie  ardor  of  Galileo's  temper  and  the  pcculiari- 

willed  to  give  him  this   honorable  testi-  ty  of  his  position  and  however  wo  may  justify 

monial  of  piety  and  virtue.    And  we  fur-  ^i  ^^^^T??P>"il^n'  T'^??^"^^'  ^' rilin^ 

^,         .      ./^    ./  .              1.       c^     u«  1  Urban  VIIL  m  1620  placed  him  \n  a  new  reia- 

ther  signify,  that  every  benefit  which  you  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  Church,  which  demanded,  on  his 

BhaU  confer  upon  hira,  imitating  or  even  p^rt,  a  new  and  corresponding  demeanor.  The 
surpaseing  your  father's  liberality,  will  noble  and  generous  reception  which  he  met  with 
oondnce  to  our  gratification."  from  Urban,  and  the  liberal  declaration  of  Car- 
To  these  acts  of  kindness  the  pope  dinal  Hohinzollem  on  the  subject  of  the  Coper- 
added  others  no  less  gratifying  to  Galileo.  J^»can  system,  should  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
A  few  years  after  his  visit  to  Rome,  he  Pressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  offers  of 
.^^^i.,^i  *\,^^  u\c  i^^i;«««-  «  ^^^r,\^J  ^^  conciliation  for  the  future.  Thus  honored  by 
received  from  his  hohness  a  pension  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  befriended  by  ite 

an  hundred  cro^vns ;  and,  what  was  pe-  dignitaries,  Galileo  must  have  felt  himself  se- 

oaliarly   acceptable    to    Galileo   and   his  cure  against  the  indignities  of  its  lesser  func- 

fiiendd,  the  Abbo   Castelii,  to  whom  he  tionaries,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  fullest  li- 

had  addressed  the  letter  that  was  pro-  cense  to  prosecute  his  researches  and  publish 

nounced  heretical  by  the  inquisition,  was  his  discoveries,  provided  he  avoided  that  dogma 

appointed  mathematician  to  the  pope.  ^^  ^^  Church,  which  even  in  the  presen  t  day  it 

Thus  generously  treated  by  Urban,  Ga-  ^^  ''S\  ventured  to  revoke.*    But  Gali  eo  was 

lileo  might  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  ^.^""^  *?.  *^^  Roma«>»erarchy  by  even  stronger 

suw  uAi^uv  iia,T^  opv^iiu  u  1^  A  cow  y^L  iiiov*u,jro  ^gg      jjjg  g^jj  ^^^  himself  were  pensioners  of 

in  the  calm  pursuit  of  science,  m  the  en-  ^^e  Church,  and,  having  accepted  of  its  alms, 

joyment   of  his  high  reputation,  and  m  they  owed  to  it  at  least  a  decent  and  respectful 

the  free  communication  of  his  discoveries  allegiance.    The  pension  thus  given  by  Urban 

to  the  world.     He  was    prohibited  only  was  not  a  remuneration  which  sovereigns  some- 

from  teaching  a  doctrine  which  he   had  times  award  to  the  services  of  their  subjects. 

already  amply  taught.     His  views  were  Galileo  was  a  foreigner  at  Rome.    The  soyer- 

coramitted  to  imperishable  records,  and  l?'^""  ^V^'  ^''^''    ^^^f  ^^ed^»"^  "o  ^>1»S«; 

^,                         •  1  ii    4.  *i,     4.              X          r  tion,  and  hence  we  must  regard  the  pension  of 

there  was  no  risk  that  the  true  system  of  (j^jj^^  ^g  ^  ^^^^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^e  Roman  Pontiff 

the  universe  would  be  supei-seded  by  an  to  science  itself,  and  as  a  declaration  to  th-^ 

astronomy    that    was    false.      He    might  Christian  worid,  that  religion  was  not  jealous 

Iiave  allowed  the  priest  to  denounce  what  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome 

was  true,  as  long  as  he  could  not  establish  was  willing  to  respect  and  foster  even  the  ge- 

what   was  erroneous.     Galileo,  however,  nius  of  its  enemies." 

did  not  thus  reason.  xr  ^    -.^i,  ^     j-      *i.           4.      c^'  j 

Notwithstanding  these  acts  of  kindness 

"  Although,"  as  Sir  David  Brewster  remarks,*  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  ob- 
"  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  grasp  of  ^.j^^^  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  tlie 
the  inquisition,  he  was  never  sulnciently  sensi-  ^^„  -ij^  «^,„«„  ^f  *i.^  ;«^„;o;i;^«  i.^  ,.^ 
ble  of  the  lenitV  which  he  experienced.  When  ^^\^'^^]l  POwer  of  the  mquisiMon,  he  re- 
he  left  Rome  in  1616,  under  the  solemn  pledge  solved  to  publish  a  work  in  order  to  de- 
of  never  teaching  the  obnoxious  doctrine,  it  monstrate  the  truths  of  the  Copeniican 
was  with  an  hostility  against  the  Church,  sup-  system  ;  but  in  j»lace  of  doing  this  openly 
pressed  but  deeply  cherished;  and  his  resolu-  and  boldly,  he  discussed  the  subject  in  a 
tion  to  propagate  the  heresy  seems  to  have  been  dialogue  between  three  speakers,  in  the 
coSval  with  the  vow  by  which  he  renouiyjed  it.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^g  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
In  the  year  1C18,  when  he  communicated  his  ^^^^^^y^  rp,^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  completed  in 
theory  of  the  tides  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  he  ^^-_  ,.  ,  ....  cu  mi,  u  ^  ^  jf 
alludes  in  the  most  sarcastic  manner  to  the  con-  ^^'^V^\^^  ^i'^H^.l''  ""^l  3  ^^/^^^  of 
duct  of  the  Church.  The  same  hostile  tone  ^^^  World  of  Galileo  Gahlei,  etc.,  etc.,  m 
more  or  less  pervaded  all  his  writings,  and,  which,  in  four  dialogues  concerning  the 
while  he  labored  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  his  sa-  two  principal  systems  of  the  world — the 
tire,  he  endeavored  to  guard  himself  against  its  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copeniican — he  dis- 
effecte  by  an  affection  of  the  humblest  deference  cusses  indeterminately  and  firmly  the  ar- 
te the  decisions  of  theology'.     Had  Galileo  stood  gm^^^t  on  both  sides."     It  is  dedicated 

alone,  his  devotion  to  science  might  have  with-    f    i.*         ^         tt*     j* .«   ;i   n a  t^,.^  ^  ^n' 

drawi  him  from  so  hopeless  a  contest ;  but  he  }9  ^'^  patron   Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of 

was  spurred  on  by  the  violence  of  a  party.    The  Tuscany,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  "  Address 

Lync»an  Academy  never  scrupled  to  summon  to  the  Prudent  Reader,"  which  is  itself 

him  from  his  researches.     They  placed  him  in 

the  forlorn  hope  of  their  combat,  and  he  at  last  *  Though  this  dogma  was  never  really  revoked, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rashness  of  his  adventure.  yet,  about  a  century  later,  Benedict  XIV.  erased  it 
. from  the  Registers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 

♦  Martyrs  of  Science,  p.  62.  ^c^- 
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any  tbinp:  but  prudent.  lie  refers  to  the 
decree  of  the  inquisition  in  the  most  in- 
sulting and  ironical  language.  By  insinu- 
ations ascribed  to  others,  he  attributes 
the  decree  to  ignorance  and  to  passion  ; 
and  he  pretends  to  demonstrate  the  Co- 
pernican  system  purely  as  a  mathematical 
liypothesis,  and  not  as  an  opinion  abso- 
lutely more  sound  than  that  of  Ptolemy. 
Of  the  three  persons  by  whom  the  dia- 
logue is  carried  on,  Salviati  is  the  true 
philosopher,  and  principal  speaker  in  the 
dialogue.  Sagixnlo,  the  name  of  another 
friend  of  the  author,  proposes  doubts, 
suggests  difficulties,  and  enlivens  with  his 
wit  the  gravity  of  the  dialogue.  Simpli- 
cio,  a  staunch  Peripatetic,  and  fc»llower 
ofPttilemy,  modestly  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  Ptok'maic  system,  but  is  baffled  on 
every  point  by  the  philosophy  and  wit  of 
his  friends. 

When  tliis  remarkable  work  was  finish- 
ed, Galileo  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  license  to  print  it.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  its  author,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Father  Nicolo  Kic- 
cardi,  a  Dominician,  and  censor  of  new 
publications,  had  been  his  pupil.  Galileo, 
therefore,  aj)plied  to  him  for  the  requisite 
license;  but  learning  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  frustrate  his  wishes,  he  set 
off  for  Rome,  and  submitted  his  manu- 
script to  the  scrutiny  of  the  censor,  wlio 
was,  from  many  causes,  anxious  to  oblige 
him.  Ricardi  suggested  several  altera- 
tions, aiul  returned  the  maniLscript  with  a 
written  apj)robation  to  print  it,  provided 
the  alterations  were  made.  The  impri- 
matur thus  obtained  being  good  only  for 
Rome,  Galileo  intended  to  have  ha<l  it 
])rinted  there*,  umler  the  care  of  Prince 
Cesi.  The  death,  however,  of  this  emi- 
nent individual  in  August,  1G30,  prevented 
thi.<  from  being  done,  and  c«)nij)elle(l  Gali- 
leo to  have  it  printed  at  Florence.  On 
applying  to  Riccardi  for  ])ormission,  he 
demancied  another  sight  of  the  manuscript, 
and  after  inspecthig  the  beginning  and 
end  of  it,  he  authorized  it  to  be  printed 
wherever  Galileo  chose,  on  the  condition 
that  it  bore  the  license  of  the  Inquisitor- 
General  of  Florence,  and  some  others. 
With  these  licenses,  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  the  first  week  of 
January,  1G33.  Copies  of  it  were  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
various  persons  at  Florence,  and  to  tlie 
author's  distinjcuished  friends  both  in 
Italv  and   elsewhere.     From  mathemati- 


cians and  astronomers  it  received  the 
highest  praise;  but  at  Rome,  to  which 
thirty  copies  had  been  sent,  it  raised  an 
ecclesiastical  hurricane  which  nothing 
could  assuage.  The  inquisition  prohibited 
the  circulation  of  the  copies ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  sale  of  the 
work  would  be  prohibited,  and  its  author 
punislied.  Alarmed  at  this  unexpected^ 
storm,  Galileo  implored  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand,  w^ho,  through  his  secretary, 
Cioli,  and  Xiecolini,  the  Tuscan  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  exerted  himself  in  favor  of 
his  mathematician.  The  letters  which 
passed  on  this  occasion  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  thiity-four  in  number,*  contain 
the  private  history  of  this  remarkable  ne- 
gotiation, and  it  is  from  them  chiefly  that 
M.  Biot  tinds  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
speculation. 

On  the  27th  August,  1632,  Niccoli  a] 

plied  to  Cardinal  Barberino,  the   pope 

nephew,  for  permission  to  publish  the  Dia- 
logues, as  they  had  been  already  printe 
with  the  approbation  of  the  authorities  r 
but  the  only  answer  was,  that  he  woul 
communicate    the  request  to  the  IIol 
Father.     On  the  5th  September  the  pop* 
entered    during   the    conference.      *'H 
was,"  says  Niccolini,  "  in  a  great  rag 
and   said  to  me  in  an  ofl-hand  manue 
'  Your  Galileo  has  again  entered  where 
ought  not,  into  questions  the  most  grav 
and  perilous  that  can  be  raised  in  th 
days.'  "    After  com])laining  that  ho  h 
been  deceived  by  Galileo   and  Ciampol 
hi  obtaining  the  imprimatur  of  the  auth 
rities,  Niccolini  asked  for  permission 
Galileo  to  justify  himself  before  the  Ho 
Office.    The  pope  replied  that  the  H 
Office  in  these  matters  only  censured,  a 


demanditil  a  retraction.    Niccolini  ansir< 
!  e<l  that  it  would  be  proper  to  acquai 
Galileo  with  the  difficulties  in  the  w; 
jind  to  mention  the  j)oints  that  disple 
the  Holy  Office.     "  The  Holy  Office," 
plied  the  pope  violently :  "I  have  a 
told  you,  never  proceeds  in  this  raann 
and   never  gives   advice.     It  is  not 
practice,  and,  besides,  Galileo  knotes  v 
well  in  ichat  these  difficulties  consist^  if    — ■ 
wishes  to  ktiow  thc7?i  /  because  tee  fur — 
oflefi  discus  tied  them  with  himy  and 
has  learned  them  from  our  own  mout 
In  continuing  the  discussion,  the  pope 
led  to  say,  "  that  he  had  treated  Galil 


e 


*  Thoso  lottcM  (uriipy  tho  appendix  to  the 
Yoluine  of  the  works  ol'  Guliloo,  ali-cady  refoircd 
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better  than  Galileo  treated  him ;''  and  learned  and   very    eminent^'*^    continues 

after  another  interview,   Niccoliui    says  Biot,  "from  whom  the  good  Simplicio 

that  the  pope  "  obstinately  declares  that  says  that  he  learned  this  decisive  argu- 

the  affair  is  without  remedy,   especially  ment,  could  not  be  much  flattered  by  the 

when  he  is  contradicted  or  threatened,  in  citation.    Though  Galileo  was  naturally 

which  case  he  is  carried  away  to  say  hard  averse  to  connect  the  pope  with  the  per- 

things,  without  respect  for  any  body."  sonage  of  Simplicio,  yet  the  striking  evi- 

That  the  pope  showed  much  violence  dence  of  its  application  is  confirmed  by 

during  the  interview  can  not  be  denied  ;  his  contemporaries,  who  were  in  a  position 

but  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  to  know  the  events  of  their  day ;  and  wo 

cruel  necessity  which  Galileo  had  now  shsM  presently  find  the  manifest  proof  o£ 

laid  upon  him,  to  punish  one  who   liad  this  too  direct  allusion." 

been  his  friend,  and  thus  to  appear  to  the  After  Niccolini  had  attempted  in  vain 

world  as  the  enemy  of  astronomical  truth,  to  soothe  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  the 

There  is  no  proof  whatever,  that  the  reso-  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  on  the  30th  Sep- 

lation  to  brmg  the  matter  before  the  In-  tember,  1633,  cited  Galileo,  in  the  presence 

quisition  was  prompted  by  any  vindictive  of  witnesses,   to  repair    immediately  to 

feeling,  and  that  (Jalileo  had  given  him  Rome,  and  present  himself  to  the  Com- 

any  other  grounds  of  offence  than  one  not  missary  of  the  Holy  Office.    Terrified  by 

easily  forgotten,  and  another  not  easily  this    summary    command,    Galileo    used 

forgiven — that  he  had  become  insensible  every  means  he  could  devise  to  have  the 

of  his  obligation  to  him,  and  had  broken  journey  delayed.     He  pleaded  his  three- 

the  solemn  pledge  which  he  had  made  to  score  and  ten  years,  and  his  ill  health, 

the  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office.  He  produced,  too,  a  medical  certificate; 

In  order  to  convict  the  pope  of  being  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  it  was 
influenced  by  personal  feelings,  M.  Bit)t  only  through  the  affectionate  importuni- 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  charge  against  ties  of  Niccolini  that  some  delay  was  con- 
Galileo,  and  one  which  no  friend  of  the  ceded  to  him. 
philosopher  could  have  rashly  made — that 
in  the  person  of  Simplicio  he  had  ridiculed  "  ^^^^®  represented,"  ^ys  Niccolini,  "  his 

and  ,.futed  the  ye/y  arguments  in  favor  ^  mT^^S^Sll^^^^ 

of  the   Ptolemaic  system    which  Lrban  painful  quarantine  he  must  perform,  (on  account 

had  used  m  their  pnvate  discussion  of  the  of  the  plague  at  Florence;)  but  as  these  per- 

subject.     "  Strictly  speaking,"  says  Biot,  sonages  (the  cardinals)    listen    and    give    no 

"  the   reproduction  of  these  might  have  answer  (having  their  tongue  tied  by  the  Holy 

been  interpreted  and  excused  as  necessary  Office),!  have  discussed  the  matter  this  morning 

to  the  subject;  but  Galileo  had  the  mis-  ^['^^  ^Jj^.W^  *"^  *f^^^  ^*;^i"6  assured  him 

fortune,  or  the  malice,  to  attach  to  it  a  H'f^  Gahlco  was  ready  to  obey,  and  do  every 

.  _^:.      1 :  u  X         1       1               1    1  '-L        •   •  thing  that  he  was  commanded,  I  explained  to 

trait  which  too  clearly  revealed  its  origin  him,\t  great  length,  all  the  circumstances  of 

We  hiid  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  case,  in  order  to  excite  his  compassion  for 

the  Dialogues,  in  the  last  argument  used  this  poor  old  man,  for  whom  I  entertain  so 

against  the  speakers,  to  dispense  with  ac-  much  affection  and  respect     I  asked  his  Iloli- 

cepting  their  conclusion  as  true,  though  ^^ss  if  he  had  seen  the  suppliant  letter  which 

they  might  seem   to   him   probable,  the  ^®  ^^^  addressed  to  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 

following  remarks  :  '  This  argument,  after  J^arbcrmo.    lie  told  me  he  had  read  it  but  that 

^»i«;»K    ,^^    ,v»«,,  ♦«!-,.    ^„4  +  ^7«        ;  Ji        T  he  could  not  dispense  with  his  coming  to  Rome. 

Which   we   may  take   matters  quietly,  I  ^       ^^^  ^j^^^  considering  his  age,  his  Holiness 

iearnedy  said  Simplicio,  from  a  person  ^ould  run  the  risk  of  not  trying  him  either  at 

very  learned  and  verij  eminent.     It  is,  Rome  or  Florence ;  because  that,  after  suffering 

that  God,  in  his  omnipotence  and  infinite  so  much  fatigue  and  anguish  of  mind,  I  believe 

wisdom,  may  confer  on  the  element  of  I  might  assure  him  that  he  would  die  on  the 

water  the  motion  of  the  tides  which  you  road.     *Very  well,'   said   he,   Met  him  come 

see,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  incom-  slowly,  ina;j  piano,  in  a  litter,  and  quite  at  his 

prehensiblc  to   our   intelliocnce,    as   you  ease.     But  it  is  absolutely  necesswy  tiiat  he  be 

*^  ni         T     X.4.          i.        V     1    xi  •    L  •       xi  examined  in  person,  and  may  God  forgive  him 

will  no  doubt  grant.     And  this  being  the  for  having  got  into  such  difficulties,  after  I, 

case,  1  immediately  conclude  from  it,  that  when  cardinal,  had  on  a  former  occasion  extri- 

it  would  be  the  height  of  audacity  in  any  cated  him.*" 
one  to  limit  and  restrict  the  Divine  power 

and  wisdom  to  any  particular  fantasy  of  Afler    new    attempts    to    mollify   the 

his  own  invention.'      l^he  person    very  Papal  authorities,  Niccolini,  on  the  4th 
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December,  informs  the  Tuscan  Court  that 
Galileo  most  decide  upon  coming  to 
Rome,  and  remain  in  quarantine  in  some 
part  of  the  territory  of  Sienna  at  least 
twenty  days ;  because  this  ready  obedi- 
ence will  bo  of  great  use  to  him.  As  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
proceeding  with  much  secrecy,  and  threat- 
ening with  the  severest  censures  every 
person  that  opened  his  mouth,  Niccolini 
could  not  say  where  Galileo  was  to  reside, 
but  he  must  in  tlie  first  instance  come  to 
him.  Galileo  having  still  remained  at 
Arcetri,  Niccolini  wrote  again  on  the  26th 
December  and  again  on  the  15th  January, 
1633,  to  hasten  his  departure,  lest  the 
inquisition  should  take  some  step  against 
him  of  extreme  violence.  With  this  sum- 
mary invitation  Galileo  instantly  complied, 
and  on  the  13th  February,  1633,  he  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  ambassador.  On  the 
following  day  ho  was  presented  to  the 
Assessor,  and  to  the  ^Father  Commissary 
of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  Cardinal  Barberino 
granted  the  request  of  Niccolini,  that 
Galileo  should  remain  in  his  house,  with- 
out quitting  it  or  seeing  any  of  his  friends. 
Monsignore  Serristori,  one  of  the  counsel 
of  the  inquisition,  visited  him  twice,  in 
order,  probably,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  line  of  his  defence,  and  in  what 
way  they  ought  to  proceed  against  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Niccolini  re- 
commended entire  obedience  and  submis- 
sion, as  the  only  way  of  subduing  tJie  ir- 
ritation  of  the  person  inko  was  so  violently 
excited^  and  who  treated  the  offence  as  if 
it  were  his  Oion  concern. 

In  replying  to  Niccolini's  letter  of  the 
27tli  February,  annoimcing  the  arrival 
of  Galileo,  and  his  entire  submission  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  pope  re- 
marks, "  that  (out  of  respect  to  the  Grand 
Duke)  he  has  treated  Galileo  with  unusual 
gentleness  and  clemency,  in  permitting 
him  to  remain  at  the  embassy  instead  of 
transferring  him  to  the  inquisition,  as  an 
exemption  was  not  granted  even  to 
princes,  one  of  whom,  of  the  house  of 
Gonzaga,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  a 
guard  of  the  inquisition,  and  taken  to  the 
Chateau,  where  he  was  long  detained,  till , 
his  trial  was  over." 

On  the  13th  March  Niccolini  visited  the 
j)opc,  under  the  pretence  of  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  in  reality  to  hasten 
the  trial  of  Galileo.  The  i)ope  repeated 
his  former  declaration,  that  he  could  not 
do  less  than  examine  him  at  the  inquisi- 


tion, and  begged  ^Hhat  God  would  for- 
give him  (GaHleo)  for  entering  upon  a 
subject  where  new  doctrine  and  H<dT 
Scripture  were  concerned,  as  it  was  al- 
ways better  to  follow  the  common  doo- 
trine.  May  God  also  aid  Ciampoli  for 
those  new  opinions;  because  he  has  a 
taste  for  them,  and  shows  an  inclination 
for  the  new  philosophy.  Signor  Galileo 
has  been  my  fiiend.  We  nave  severtd 
times  conversed  familiarly  together,  and 
ate  at  the  same  table.  I  am  sorry  to  give 
him  pain  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and 
religion."  Niccolini  protested  that  Gali- 
leo would  give  every  satis&ction,  with 
the  respect  which  was  duo  to  the  Holy 
Office.  " To  what !"  replied  Urban.  "He 
will  be  examined  at  his  time.  But  there 
is  an  argument  which  he  and  bis  adhe- 
rents have  never  been  able  to  answer.  It 
isy  that  God  is  omnipotent  /  and  if  Hit  is 
omnipotent^  why  should  ioe  impose  upon 
Jlim  necessities  ^'* 

"  Now,"  says  M.  Biot,  "  this  is  precise- 
ly the  peremptory  and  irrefutable  argu- 
ment which  the  Simplicio  of  the  Dialogues 
pretends  to  have  learnt  from  a  very  learned 
a?id  very  eminent  person^  which  could  be 
no  other  than  Urban  VIH."  Niccolini, 
without  identifying  these  two  personages, 
tried  to  excuse  Galileo ;  upon  which  the 
pope,  getting  warm,  replied,  "  We  nntei 
not  impose  necessities  upon  GodJ^^  Seeins 
that  he  was  irritated,  Niccolini  solicited 
his  permission  that  Galileo  should  not 
leave  the  embassy.  To  which  the  pope 
made  answer,  that  he  would  maJce  thew^ 
assign  him  certain  special  apartments^ 
which  were  (he  best  and  the  fnost  coimfni>^ 
dious  in  the  Holy  Office. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  had  learnt  th^ 
names  of  ten  of  the  cardinals  who  woi^ 
to  try  Galileo,  ho  wrote  to  each  of  thenv- 
and  recommended  Galileo  to  their  indal-— ^ 
gence ;  but  the  answers  which  he  rcceiveX- 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vagu^ 
and  unsatisfactory.    The  day  of  the  triaft 
at  last  approached,  and,  in  spite  of  Nicoo^ 
lini's  intercession,   it   was  resolved    thafe 
Galileo  should  remain  in  the  apartments 
assigned  to  him  till  the  conclusion  of  hia 
trial,  but  that  he  should  have  a  servant  to 
attend  him,  and  every  necessary  conveni- 
ence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  AjmL 
Galileo  was  taken  to  the  Commissary  of 
the  Holy  Office,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner.  It  had  always 
been  the  practice  to  place  the  accused, 
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whether  hishops,  prelates,  or  titled  per- 
sons, hi  the  chateau,  or  in  the  palace  of 
the  inquisition,  and  to  keep  them  locked 
up  with  the  greatest  rigor;  but  Galileo 
was  permitted  to  have  three  apartments 
in  the  house  of  the  Fiscal.  His  servant 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  palace ;  he  had 
full  liberty  to  walk  within  its  precincts, 
and  his  food  was  carried  to  him  from  the 
house  of  the  ambassador.  At  this  time 
Galileo  enjoyed  good  health,  but  on  the 
23d  of  April  he  was  attacked  with  severe 
pains  in  his  thigh,  and  was  confined  to 
bed,  when  he  was  visited  both  by  the 
Fiscal  and  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
who  encouraged  him  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  promised  to  liberate  him  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  quit  his  bed.  He  was  accord- 
ingly sent  back  to  the  embassy  on  the  30th 
April,  in  better  health  than  before.  From 
these  details  M.  Biot  justly  concludes, 
that  during  his  first  detention,  which  last- 
ed nineteen  days,  from  the  12th  to  the 
30th  April  1633,  he  could  not  have  been 
put  to  the  torture.* 

In  consequence  of  these  delays,  Andrea 

Cioli,  the   administrator  of   the    Grand 

Duke's  finances,   reminds  Niccolini  that 

when  he  authorized  him  to  receive  Galileo 

at  the  embassy,  he  had  mentioned  a  month 

as  the  limit  of  the  term,  as  also  that  his 

expenses  should  be  paid  by  himself.    To 

this  Xiccoliiii  replied,  that  he  could  not 

speak  on  such  a  subject  to  Galileo  while 

lie  was   his   guest,   and   that   he   would 

father  keep  him  at  his  own  charge.     "His 

<^xpenses,  and  that  of  his  servant,"  he  adds, 

*'  do  not  exceed  fouiteen  or  fifteen  crowns 

^  nionth ;  and  even  if  he  should  remain 

^^  months,  the  whole  sum  would  not  ex- 

^<^ed  ninety  or  a  hundred  crowns." 

During  the  second  period  of  Galileo's 
Residence  in  the  palace  of  the  ambassador, 
^here  he  remained  in  a  state  of  exile 
Jven  weeks,  from  the  1st  May  to  the  20th 


•  The  idea  that  Galileo  was  put  to  the  torture  in 
liis  examination  by  the  inquisitors,  was  founded  on 
be  expression  Esame  rigorosa  or  Rigorous  exofnina- 
^('m,  which  is  employed  in  the  sentence  published  by 
RicciolL  In  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Pallavicini,  who  was  a  cardinal,  and  considered  a 
P'cat  writer,  uses  the  phrase  Esame  Rigorosa  to  ex- 
press examination  under  torture.  Libri,  and  other 
Italians,  hare  adopted  this  meaning  ;  but  Lord 
Brougham  considers  the  supposition  as  completely 
disproved  by  Galileo's  own  account  of  the  lenity  with 
which  he  was  treated.  See  Lord  Brougham's  Anor 
It/tical  Vietc  of  the  Prineipia^  Tirabosclii,  Lett.  Jtal., 
T>TQ,  VIII ,  Lib.  2,  p.  1107  ;  ai)d  Brewster's  Martyrs 


of  Science,  4th  Edit,  pp.  75,  76. 


June,  1633,  Niccolini  treated  him  with  his 
usual  kindness.  On  the  21st  of  May,  at 
an  interview  with  Urban  and  his  nepnew, 
it  was  intimated  to  Niccolini  that  Gali- 
leo's Dialogues  would  be  prohibited,  and 
himself  condemned  to  some  scUutarf/  peni- 
tence for  having  disobeyed  the  prohibition 
to  teach  the  mobility  of  the  earth.*  At 
another  interview  with  the  Pope,  his 
Holiness  assured  Niccolini  that,  out  of 
love  for  the  accused,  he  had  granted  all 
possible  facilities  to  Galileo — that  he  could 
not  do  less  than  prohibit  his  doctrine,  as 
it  was  erroneous  and  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  was  dictated  ore  Dei/  that, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  he  must 
remain  in  prison  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  having  contravened  the  orders  given 
him  in  1616.  But  he  added,  when  the 
sentence  is  published,  I  will  revisit  you, 
and  we  will  examine  together  what  will 
be  the  least  afflicting  to  him,  because  he 
can  not  be  discharged  without  some  de- 
monstration relative  to  his  person.  Upon 
Niccolini  continuing  to  intercede  for  his 
friend,  the  pope  said  that  he  could  not 
do  less  than  banish  him  for  a  while  to 
some  convent,  because  the  Congregation 
was  unanimous  in  imposing  upon  him  a 
penitence. 

On  the  20th  June,  two  days  after  this 
interview,  Galileo  was  cited  to  the  Holy 
Office;  and  he  went  there  on  the  21st, 
where  he  was  kept  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  Mi- 
nerva in  a  penitential  dress,  and  in  pre* 
ence  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
congregation,  his  sentence  was  read  to 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
solemn,  abjuration  of  those  great  truths 
whicli  he  had  demonstrated  and  believed.f 

The  sentence  and  the  abjuration  of  Gal- 
ileo were  immediately  published,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  severe  comment  in 
almost  all  the  lives  of  the  philosopher. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  read  publicly  at 

*  As  Galileo  suflfered  from  want  of  exercise,  Nic- 
colini was  permitted  to  send  him  in  a  close  carriage 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Medici  to  enjoy  a  soli- 
tary promenade. 

I  It  has  been  said,  but  not  upon  any  authority, 
that  after  Galileo  had  abjured  on  his  knees  the  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion,  he  said  in  a  whisper  to 
one  of  his  friends,  E  pur  si  muove^  **  It  does  move 
though."  We  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  Biot  dis- 
credits this  story,  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  had  previously  done.  What  friend  could 
he  have  among  his  judges,  who  were  unanimous  in 
their  verdict,  to  whom  be  could  address  such  a  sen* 
timent? 
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several  universities.  At  Florence  they 
were  read  in  the  Church  of  St  a.  Croce,  to 
which  the  friends  of  Galileo  were  sum. 
inoned  to  witness  the  degradation  of  their 
master.  The  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  who 
had  licensed  tlu)  printing  of  the  Dia- 
logues, was  reprimanded  for  his  conduct ; 
and  Kiccardi,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  and  Cianipoli,  the  secretary  to 
the  pope,  were  both  dismissed  from  their 
situations. 

The  sentence  upon  Galileo  was  no 
sooner  passed,  than  the  pope  commuted 
the  imprisonment  into  a  detention  in  the 
Villa  Medici,  the  garden  of  the  Trinita 
del  Monte.  Niccolini  took  him  there  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  June,  and,  after 
a  few  days'  residence  in  that  channing 
spot,  the  pope  gave  him  leave  to  reside 
in  the  palace  of  Ascanio  Piccolomini, 
Archbishop  of  Sienna,  whose  friendship 
he  had  long  enjoyed.  He  accordingly 
quitted  Rome  on  the  6th  July,  1633,  in 
excellent  health;  and  he  wrote  to  Kicco- 
lini  from  Viterbo,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  walk  four  miles  ou  foot  without  any  in- 
convenience. After  remainhig  five  months 
with  the  archbishoi),  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  his  own  house  at  Arcetri,  near  Flo- 
rence, where  he  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  December,  1633,  and  where  he  remain- 
ed, in  limited  confinement,  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  January, 
1642,  in  the  YSth  year  of  his  age. 

Before  we  return  to  the  discussion  of 
Biot's  theory  of  Galileo's  trial,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  we  must  give 
our  readers  some  account  of  the  examina- 
tion itself — one  of  the  most  interesting 
though  painful  portions  of  histoi-y.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  Biot's  fourth  article, 
and  we  regret  that  no  other  account  of  it 
is  to  be  found  but  in  the  garbled  extracts 
from  the  originals  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Marini. 

The  examination  of  Galileo  took  place 
at  four  different  times.  It  was  conducted 
in  the  usual  form,  so  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  self-convicted.  The  questions 
were  jmt  in  Latin,  and  the  answers  given 
in  Italian.  M.  Marini,  most  improi)erly, 
as  M.  Biot  says,  translates  the  questions 
into  Italian,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to 
form  tl>e  same  judgment  of  their  import 
as  if  they  had  been  given  in  the  original. 

At  the  first  examination,  which  took 
place  on  the  12th  April,  1633,  Galileo  was 
asked  if  he  knew  whv  he  was  cited  to 
Rome.     To  this  he  replied,  "  I  suppose  it 


is  to  give  an  account  of  the  book  which  I 
lately  published.  I  think  so,  because  a 
few  days  before  I  was  ordered  to  come  to 
Rome,  both  the  bookseller  and  myself 
were  enjoined  not  to  sell  the  book ;  and, 
besides,  he  was  ordered  to  send  the  origi- 
nal to  Rome,  to  the  Holy  OflBce." 

Being  asked  what  the  book  was,  he  re- 
plied, ''*•  That  it  was  a  book  in  dialogues, 
which  treated  of  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  of  the  two  great  systems,  the 
arrangements  of  the  heavens  and  the  ele- 
ments." Having  been  shown  a  book  enti- 
tled Dialogo  di  Galilei  JLinceo^  and 
])rinted  at  Florence  in  1632,  he  recognized 
it  as  his  own,  which  he  had  commenced 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  which 
took  him  seven  or  eight  years  to  write. 
He  speaks  next  of  the  intimation  lie 
received  from  Cardinal  Bellarmine  in 
1616,  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  when  he  asked  his  authority  to 
print  the  book,  "not  having,"  he  says, 
'^  in  this  book  either  maintained  or  refuted 
the  mobility  of  the  earth  and  the  stability 
of  the  sun,  and  having  even  demonstrated 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  that  the  opinions 
of  Copernicus  are  without  force  and  incon- 
clusive." 

This  first  interrogatory,  copied  word 
for  word,  says  M.  Biot,  is  thus  signed  by 
Galileo: 

"Z  Galileo  Galilei^  have  deponed  aa 
abovc.^^ 

As  this  is  only  an  extract  from  the  text 
of  the  interrogatory,  Biot  justly  blames 
Marini  ibr  suppressing  what  may  be  of 
high  importance,  and  thus  raising  preju- 
dices against  the  truth  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  make 
public.  "The  whole  of  the  book,"  he 
continues,  "  is  marked  with  a  feeling  of 
malevolence  so  constant  and  severe  against 
the  unfortunate  Galileo,  that  it  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  written  not  to  give  a  sin- 
cere exposition  of  the  facts  of  his  trial,  as 
to  exaggerrate  his  conduct ;  so  that  the 
ardor  of  Marin i's  passion  makes  him  a 
suspicious  witness,  and  we  might  even 
believe  that  he  had  concealed  the  &ct  of 
the  torture  if  it  had  been  applied." 

The  seco7id  examination  took  place  on 
the  30th  April,  and  it  M'ould  appear  from 
Mariui's  statement  that  it  led  to  a  long 
discourse  by  Galileo,  in  which  he  confess- 
ed that  he  had  not  been  strictly  consistent 
in  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
taught  the  condemned    doctrines.     He 
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refers  to  the  natural  tendency  which  a 
writer  of  dialogues  has  to  make  each 
speaker  argue  for  his  opinion  with  all  the 
ingenuity  in  his  power.  "  For  instance," 
says  he,  "in  now  reviewing  my  book,  I 
find  that  I  have  sometimes  allowed  myself 
to  bo  carried  away  by  a  sentiment  of 
vainglory,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
adversary,  (the  partisan  of  Copernicus,) 
whom  I  wished  to  refute,  arguments  so 
powerful  that  an  ordinary  reader  might 
not  consider  them  so  weak  and  easily 
refuted  as  I  believed  and  still  believe 
them  to  be ;  and  if  I  had  again  to  write 
the  same  arguments,  I  am  confident  that 
I  would  weaken  them  in  such  a  manner 
that,  I  am  sure,  they  would  not  appear  to 
have  the  force  of  which  they  are  essen- 
tially destitute."  At  the  close  of  the 
examination,  he  made  the  humiliating 
statement,  "  that  if  he  were  allowed  an 
opportunity  and  time  to  show  that  he 
had  never  held,  and  does  not  now  hold  as 
true,  the  mobility  of  the  earth,  etc.,  he 
could  easily  add  to  his  Dialogues  two 
more,  in  which  he  promises  that  he  would 
revise  th^  argument  in  favor  of  that  false 
and  damnable  opinion^  in  order  to  refute 
it  with  all  the  force  tchich  God  might  give 
him  /" 

The  third  examination  took  place  on 
the  10th  May,  when  he  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare his  defence  in  eight  days,  if  he  wished 
or  intended  to  make  any.  To  this  Galileo 
anst¥ercd,  "  I  have  heard  what  your  rever- 
ence has  said,  and  in  reply,  for  my  defence 
— ^that  is,  to  show  the  sincerity  and  purity 
of  my  intentions — I  submit  this  writing, 
accompanied  with  a  certificate  signed  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine ;  and  I  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  the  kindness  and  clemency 
of  this  tribunal." 

The  fourth  and  last  interrogation  of 
Galileo  took  place  on  the  21st  June,  1633. 
By  a  special  decree,  dated  16th  June,  the 
pope  ordered  that  Galileo  should  be  ex- 
amined on  his  intention — Sanctissimus 
mandavit  ipsum,  ijiterrogandimi  esse  ^m- 
per  intentione.  Marini  is  very  silent  upon 
this  important  interrogatory,  and  does 
not  tell  us  what  took  place  between  the 
congregation  of  cardinals  and  the  qualified 
theologions,  or  commissaires  instructeurs. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  however,  he 
gives  us  more  particulars  of  this  examina- 
tion, in  which,  when  threat e?ied  with  the 
tOfture^^  Galileo  replies,  "  I  do  not  hold, 

w  - 

•  This  threat  of  torture  is  expressed  in  two  diflfer- 


and  I  never  held,  the  opinion  of  Coperni- 
cus since  I  was  ordered  to  abandon  it. 
Besides,  I  am  in  your  hands,  do  with  me 
as  you  please.  I  am  here  to  make  my 
submission.  I  have  not  held  this  opinion 
since  it  was  condemned."  "Here,"  says 
Marini, ''  ended  the  fourth  and  last  act  of 
the  trial,  after  which  the  commissaries  add 
that  he  was  carried  to  his  residence  (place,) 
et  cum  7iihil  aliud posset  haheri^  remissus 
fuit  ad  locmn  auum^ — that  is  to  say,"  says 
Matini,  "  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuscan  am- 
bassador^'* an  interpretation  which,  as 
Biot  has  shown,  is  altogether  false,  as  he 
was  detained  in  his  apartments  in  the  in 
quisition,  and  which  ho  accounts  for  on 
the  supposition  "that  Marini  had  given 
this  slight  turn  to  the  truth  with  the  good 
intention  of  obtaining  a  decisive  argument 
that  Galileo  had  not  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

This  striking  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
Marini's  narrative  throws  a  doubt  upon  all 
his  statements,  and  would  justify  us  in 
questionmg  the  correctness  even  of  his 
garbled  extracts.  As  the  special  and 
professional  advocate  of  the  mquisition, 
and  the  virulent  enemy  of  Galileo,  no  con- 
fidence can  bo  placed  in  his  work ;  and  we 
would  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pledge 
made  by  the  pope  to  the  Government  of 
France,  to  publish  all  the  documents  of 
Galileo's  trial,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.  The 
present  Emperor  owes  it  to  France  and 
to  Christendom,  to  demand  this  act  of 
justice  from  the  pontiff  whom  he  sustains; 
and  were  M.  Biot,  the  father  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Sciences,  to  urge  that 
body  to  make  the  request,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  secret  archives  would  yet 
surrender  the  precious  deposit. 

"  In  our  day,"  says  M.  Biot,  "  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Pontifical  Court 
ought  deeply  to  regret  that  it  confided 
the  publication  of  the  trial  of  Galileo  to 
Mgr.  Marini.  His  book  is  a  compilation 
without  order  or  method,  written  in  an 
ardent  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  place  of 
persuading  and  convincing  us,  by  a  faith- 
ful exposition  of  facts  and  their  c«i  uses,  en- 
gages us  imprudently  in  hazardous  reori- 


ent ways  by  Marini,  and  given  in  Latin,  as  from  the 
original  text.  Galileo  was  told  that,  if  he  did  not 
confess  the  truth,  devenietur  contra  iptum  ad  remc- 
dia  jurU  et  facH  opportuna  ;  and  according  to  an- 
other Ycrsion,  alias  devenietur  ad  torturam.  M.  I^iot 
considers  these  two  different  statements,  when  given 
as  transcribed  from  the  original  text,  as  compromis- 
ing the  veracity  of  MarinL 
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minations,  in  which  the  ignorant  partiality 
of  the  writer  throws  a  suspicion  over  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.  His  caution  in 
givinor  only  extracts  of  the  interrogatories 
is  an  imprudence ;  for  if  we  had  not  other- 
wise the  certainty  that  Galileo  was  not  put 
to  physical  torture,  we  might  reasonably 
have  believed  that  proofs  of  this  atrocious 
act  existed  in  facts  which  he  has  concealed 
from  ns ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  argument 
which  he  adduces  as  decisive  proof  that 
no  torture  was  applied,  rests  on  the  alle- 
gation of  a  fact  which  we  know  to  be  sub- 
stantially false." 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers 
as  full  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Galileo's  trial  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
and  given  due  prominence  to  the  facts  up- 
on which  M.  Biot  has  rested  his  case  against 
Galileo,  the  pope,  and  the  inquisition,  we 
must  now  inquire  into  the  correctness  of 
the  inferences  which  he  has  drawn  from 
them.  We  have  already  shown,  that  if 
all  the  allegations  of  M.  Biot  were  true — 
that  Galileo  willingly  insulted  the  pope  by 
ridiculing  him  in  the  character  of  Simpli- 
cio,  and  that  the  po|)e  knew  of  the  insult, 
and  was  deeply  offended  by  it,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  influ- 
enced by  it  in  insisting  upon  the  trial  of 
Galileo,  and  still  less  that  liis  nephew. 
Cardinal  Barberino,  and  others  of  the  car- 
dinals who  were  favorablv  inclined  to  him, 
could  liave  been  induced  either  to  pass  a 
sentence  i)rompted  by  personal  revenge, 
or  deliberately  to  denounce  as  false  the 
great  truths  of  astronomy. 

The  letters  of  Niccolini  show  that  the 
pope  was  irritated  with  Galileo ;  and  no 
wonder,  when  wo  recollect  the  affection 
and  liberality  which  he  showed  him. 
But  Niccolini,  we  think,  may  have  exag- 
gerated the  feelings  of  his  Holiness.  His 
object  was  to  show  the  archduke  how 
well  he  succeeded  in  calming  the  pope, 
and  what  great  privileges  he  obtained 
from  him  for  the  prisoner  of  the  inquisi- 
tion. But  whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  his  account  of  the  pope's  expressions, 
tlie  same  letters  prove  that  his  Holiness 
treated  Galileo  with  unexpected  and  even 
excessive  lenity,  except  that  of  declining 
to  try  him — yielded  to  every  application 
in  his  favor,  and  converted  his  imprison- 
ment into  a  delightful  residence  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Sienna,*  and  a  peaceful  detention  under 


*  The  following  is  the  letter  dated   12th  June, 


his  own  roof  and  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
family. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  any  other 
cause  of  the  pope's  displeasui*c,  we  shall 
certainly  not  iind  it,  as  M.  Biot  has  tried 
to  do,  by  identifying  the  pope  with  the 
Simplicio  in  tlie  Dialogues.  The  allega- 
tion that  tJie  very  learned  and  very  eminent 
person  was  Urban  VIH.,  is  not  supported 
by  a  single  fact.  Biot  asserts  that  he  has 
found  a  o2ear  proof  of  their  identity  in 
the  circumstance  that  both  of  them  nsed 
the  same  argument  in  the  same  words  in 
opposing  the  Copernican  system.  Sim- 
plicio  says  that  if  God  is  all-powerful,  why 
should  toe  impose  necessities  vpon  IRm^ 
and  the  pope  observed  to  Niccolini  that 
we  mxist  not  impose  necessities  upon  God, 
That  the  two  Peripatetics  should  use  the 
same  expression  is  not  surprising,  and  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  the  pope  was  the 
very  eminetit  and  learned  person  from 
whom  Simplicio  got  the  argument.  If 
the  pope  was  really  meant,  and  had  used 
the  very  argument  which  Galileo  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Simplicio,  there  was  nothins 
in  the  least  offensive  in  refuting  it ;  and 
if  the  pope  really  did  believe  that  Galileo 
had  him  in  his  eye,  we  think  that  he  mast 
have  been  j)l cased  rather  than  offended. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Dialognes  in 
1632,  the  pope  had  reatl  SimpHcio's 
speech,  and  the  answer  to  it  by  Salviati 
and  Sagredi;  but,  in  place  of  being 
ashamed  of  it,  or  taking  offence  at  the  re- 
plies  to  it,  he  actually  tells  Niccolini,  on 
the  13th  March,  1633,  ^Aot  Galileo  and 
his  adherefits  had  never  been  able^  and 
never  rcould  be  able  to  answer  his  argU' 
nient  I 

In  defending  his  countryman  against 
the  charge,  that  *'  he  had  me  misfortimis 
or  the  malice  of  doing  a  great  wrong  to 
the  pope,  who  had  been  his  friend,"  Ba- 
ron Plana,  the  Newton  of  Italy,  and  re- 
cently elected  one  of  the  eight  Foreupi 
Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sei- 
ences,  has  entered  fully  into  the  snbjeoti 
and  adduced  strong  arguments  in  refti- 

with  which  the  good  archbishop  welcomed  Ui 
friend : — '^  The  experience  I  luiTe  of  the  habitual 
Bluwncsa  of  the  court  consoles  mo  for  the  delay  in 
having  the  honor  of  receiving  tou  in  my  bouse.  But, 
as  the  last  arrangements  of  his  HolineM  procured 
you  a  prompt  and  favorable  journey,  if  by  a  litter  or 
any  other  conveyance,  you  know  00  well  my  good 
disposition  to  serve  you,  that  you  may  fredy  ataS 
yourself  of  it,  for  I  am  not  ambitious  of  any  other 
title  than  that  of  a  true  and  sincere  friend  wiUiQSt 
any  ceremony  whaieTcr." 
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tadon  of  the  calumny  against  Galileo. 
*The  argumentation,"  lie  says,  "  of  M. 
Biot  only  proves  that  Pope  Urban  VIII, 
acted  towards  Galileo  as  if  he  had  per- 
sonally insulted  him  ;  but  it  can  not  prove 
that,  in  writing  his  dialogues,  Galileo 
arailed  himself  of  tlft3  fictitious  name,  Sim- 
pllcio,  to  make  offensive  allusions  to  the 
arguments  which  the  pope  used  when 
conversing  with  him  in  1624."  The  Ba- 
ron has  supported  this  view  of  the  case  by 
referring  to  the  publication,  in  1638,  of 
Galileo^s  Nieto  Dialogues  on  Local  Mo- 
tion^ in  which  the  three  interlocutors  are 
Salviati,  Sagredi,  and  Simplicio,  as  in  his 
former  work.  These  dialogues  were  writ- 
ten during  his  seclusion  at  Arcetri,  which 
the  pope  granted  to  him  as  a  signal  fa- 
vor at  the  intercession  of  the  Grand 
Dttke;  and  he  certainly  would  not  have 
used  the  name  of  Simplicio  had  it  recalled 
to  the  pope  and  the  Church  the  personal 
offence  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  associated.  Baron  Plana  regards 
^'the  reproduction  of  Simplicio  in  1638  as 
a  protestation  of  his  innocence  on  the 
part  of  Galileo." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Jesuits  and 
Galileo's  other  enemies  may  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  pope  that  he  was  ridiculed 
in  the  person  of  Simplicio ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  Baron  Plana  has  shown,  from  the 
letter  of  Father  Castelli  to  Galileo,  dated 
12th  July,  1630,  and  from  a  letter  from 
Galileo  himself  to  his  friend,  Fulgenzio 
fficanzio,  that  after  the  condemnation  of 
Galileo  the  pope  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  the  very  learned  and  eminent  person 
referred  to  by  Simplicio,  and  that  Galileo 
himself  disavowed  the  imputation  as  a 
wicked  device  of  his  enemies.  Venturi, 
the  editor  of  the  unpublished  letters  of 
Galileo,  believes  that  the  name  Simplicio 
was  applied  to  the  body  of  the  Peripatet- 
ics, and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  Baron 
Plana  has  adopted  his  opinion.  Wlien 
the  French  ambassador,  m  1636,  repre- 
sented to  the  pope  that  Galileo  had  been 
in  this  matter  traduced  by  his  enemies, 
bia  Holiness  exclaimed,  Lo  crediamo^  lo 
^tdiamo  I  "I  believe  it,  I  believe  it." 
^  the  same  occasion,  as  Castelli  tells 
p^lileo,  the  pope  spoke  of  him  with  much 
^nignity,  and  said,  "  I  have  always  loved 
^^,  and  had  even  given  him  a  pension." 

The  celebrated  conversation  in  the 
^^tican,  to  which  M.  Biot  has  attached 
■^  tnach  importance,  and  which  revealed 
^  bira  such  new  and  important  informa- 


tion, turns  out  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
an  old  story  which  Olivieri  had  read  in 
Venturi's  work,  where  it  is  even  more 
fully  detailed.  "I  am  surprised,"  says 
Baron  Plana,  "  that  M.  Biot  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  particulars  which  he 
heard  from  Father  Olivieri,  for  Venturi 
had  published  them  more  fully  at  Modena 
in  1821.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Nelli,  in  his  Life  of  Galileo,  mentions  the 
same  story,  and,  long  before  Biot  publish- 
ed it,  Mr.  Bethune  referred  to  it  in  his 
life  of  Galileo,  and  Sir  David  Brewster 
treats  it  as  an  incredible  imputation. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
our  readers  the  impression  made  upon  our- 
selves by  "The  conversation  in  the  Vati- 
can," and  the  elaborate  commentaries 
upon  it  by  the  French  Academician,  him- 
self a  Catholic,  we  shall  have  done  some 
sen'ice  to  truth  and  to  science.  We  shall 
have  absolved  Galileo  from  the  odious 
charge  of  having  ridiculed  and  insulted 
Urban  VIII.,  who  had  treated  him  with 
the  most  affectionate  kindness,  and  the 
most  unbounded  generosity,  and  who  had, 
in  1616,  rescued  him  from  the  grasp  of 
the  inquisition.  We  shall  have  defended 
the  Holy  Father  from  the  still  heavier 
charge  of  having,  under  the  influence  of 
personal  revenge,  compassed  the  ruin  of 
his  friend.  And  we  shall  have  defended 
the  congregation  of  the  Index,  who  tried 
Galileo  and  unanimously  condemned  him, 
from  having  been  influenced  in  the  dis- 
charge of  so  solemn  a  duty  by  the  ignoble 
motive  of  gratifying,  in  the  person  of 
their  chief,  the  basest  of  the  passions. 

In  thus  repudiating  the  speculations  of 
M.  Biot,  we  have  not  defended  the  great 
astronomer  in  his  ingratitude  to  JVlaffeo 
Barberini,  his  friend  and  benefactor,  nor 
the  Holy  Father  and  his  inquisitors  in 
their  condemnation  of  demonstrated  truth, 
and  their  imprisonment  of  him  who 
taught  it ;  and  still  less  have  we  found 
that,  in  the  new  aspect  so  painfully  given 
to  the  trial  of  Galileo,  "  scientific  truth 
has  been  separated  from  the  accessories 
of  human  passion  which  had  evenomed 
it,"  and  that  science  and  religion  have 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  Religion 
is  never  less  divine  than  when  virulent 
passion  has  been  the  impulse,  and  human 
ends  the  achievement;  and  science  can 
never  be  honored  when  its  representative 
abjures  the  truths  with  which  God  has 
inspired  him,  and  casts  away  the  orown 
of  martyrdom  in  his  grasp. 
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pUburch, 


It  is  a  grievous  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Cathoiic  Cliurch,  that  two  of  its  func- 
tionaries— the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Home 
and  the  Keeper  of  its  Secret  Archives — 
should  have  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  defend  the  inquisition 
of  tlic  seventeenth  by  at  once  slandering 
the  high  priest  of  science  and  the  High 
Priest  of  Home ;  and,  strange  to  relate, 
that  this  defence  should  consist  in  the  plea 
that  it  condemned  truth  and  threatened 
torture  to  its  apostle  in  order  to  gratify 
private  revenge  !  The  Commissary-Gen- 
eral Olivieri  must  have  been  amused  at 
the  success  with  which  he  served  up  as 
now  to  "a  simple  savant,"  as  M.  i3iot 
calls  himself,  the  old  slander  from  the 
pages  of  Venturi ;  and  Monsignore  Mari- 
iio-Marini,  the  keeper  and  garbler  of  the 
sacred  archives — may  yet  liave  to  answer 
to  united  Italy  for  the  falsification  of  the 
documents  of  his  Church,  and  his  veno- 
mous slander  of  Galileo.  From  the  me- 
tropolis of  Italian  Sardinia,  Baron  Plana 
has  anticipated  the  feelings  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  the  child  of  Pisa,  the  stripling 


I  of  Padua,  the  ornament  of  Florence,  and 
the  prisoner  of  Rome,  will  doubtless  stand 
before  his  liberated  countrymen  as  the 
dauntless  assertor  of  physic^  truth,  the 
morning  star  of  Italian  science,  and  the 
type  of  Italy  stretching  her  dungeoned 
limbs  and  girding  henself  for  glorious  vic- 
tory. 

We  would  willingly  leave  M.  Biot  to 
the  judgment  of  others — his  Co7iver8a- 
tion  in  the  Vatican^  etc.,  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  his  colleagues  in  the  Institute — 
and  his  heartless  commentaries  to  the  dis- 
section of  Baron  Plana  and  the  philoso- 
phei*s  of  Italy.  Great  men  are  not  the 
worshipers  of  the  greatest.  Ho  who  is 
highest  in  the  lists  of  fame  may  be  lower- 
ed to  our  own  level,  and  the  slanderer 
may  rejoice  in  his  work;  but  posterity, 
ever  just  to  genius,  will  continue  to  assert 
its  rights  and  avenge  the  victim.  He 
who  has  not  spared  the  sacred  memory 
of  Newton,  with  his  "white  soul"  and 
lofly  intellect,  might  have  been  silent 
over  the  errors  of  Galileo,  and  wept  over 
his  many  woes. 
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A  TALUAnLE  addition  to  our  stock  of 
Christian  biography,  containing  much  in- 
formation which  will  be  new  to  most  of 
our  rea<lers.  We  give  an  extract  refer- 
ring to  the  Bronte  family,  which  will  be 
generally  interesting,  and  is  a  fliir  sample 
of  the  book : 

**  There  are  no  marble  monuments  to  tell  of 
wealthy  families  resident  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
but  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  communion 
table  is  a  mural  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Brontes. 

*'  For  many  years  to  come,  the  admirers  of 
genius  will  visit  this  tomb,  and  lament  the  early 
death  of  its  tenants.  Few  families  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  by  story  are  invested  with 
greater  interest  than  that  of  the  Brontes.     AVe 


William  Gn'mshaw,  Incumbent  of  Haworth.  By 
R.  Si'ExcE  Hardy,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  12mo.  John 
Mason. 


• 
have  the  father,  an  ardent  and  intelligent  Irish- 
man, who  had  seen  the  eagle  strike  its  tftlons 
into  the  scared  lamb  near  his  own  parsonsM ; 
the  mother,  of  a  respectable  Methodist  iiinulj 
(rom  Cornwall,  a  frail  flower  transplanted  to  • 
bleak  abode,  on  her  drooping  and  death  sae- 
ceeded  in  the  management  of  the  house  by  s 
maiden  sister ;  the  only  son,  one  of  the  most 
wilful  and  misguided  beings  that  ever  walked 
the  earth  ;  the  daughters,  amusing  themselves 
with  writing  long  and  numerous  works  on  poli- 
tics and  politicians,  whilst  yet  in  the  dress  id 
childhood ;  -Tabby,  an  odd  servant,  who  knew 
folk  that  had  seen  the  fairies — ^tiiere  is  some- 
thing about  the  whole  group  so  strange,  so  sol- 
emn, so  unlike  the  -  riot  and  romping^s  of  the 
homes  of  £ngland  where  children  are  found, 
that  if  name  and  locality  had  not  been  giTOi, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  account  was  the 
product  of  £omc  wild  imagination.  To  estfanate 
the  character  of  the  sisters,  we  must  not  judge 
them  by  the  common  laws  of  social  usage,  or 
wc  shall  do  thorn  wrong.    They  were  igncvant 
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r  the  world*8  wajs ;  and  the  world  sometimes 
MHight  they  partook  of  its  evil,  when  they 
ould  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  con- 
usons  drawn  from  their  words.  From  the  rav- 
tgs  of  their  brother  they  learnt  the  mad  deeds 
r  sm ;  and  from  Tabby  they  heard  tales  of  the 
tils  on  the  hills  that  gave  them  an  insight  into 
le  manners  of  the  old  families  on  their  native 
loors.  There  was  deep  affection  in  their 
earts,  which  burst  forth  in  grandeur  when  the 
"ound  was  arid  and  the  wayfarer  athirst ;  but 
did  not  bubble  up  in  continual  ripple,  so  that 
hoover  came,  or  at  whatever  time,  might  drink 
'  the  stream  and  be  refreshed.  Towards  stran- 
srs  they  were  reserved  and  distant.  But  they 
ere  all  remarkable  for  their  love  of  home. 
his  kept  Branwell  from  being  a  restless  sailor- 
ay,  or  perhaps  a  freebooter ;  the  determined 
miiy,  who  would  have  faced  a  lion  without 
aur,  pined  away  when  absent  from  the  parson- 
» ;  and  Charlotte,  whilst  residing  at  Brussels, 
her  outlining  a  home-scene  with  great  power 
nd  expressiveness,  says  to  her  sister :  *'  How 
ivine  are  these  recollections  to  me  at  this  mo- 
tent  !  I  pray  with  my  heart  and  soul  that  all 
tay  continue  well  at  Ha  worth  ;  above  all,  in 
De  gray  half-inhabited  house.  God  bless  the 
"alls  thereof!  Safety,  health,  happiness,  and 
rosperity  to  you,  papa,  and  Tabby  I*  In  every 
ne  of  her  letters  there  is  some  kind  word  about 
«r  venerable  father,  who  still  lives  in  that  si- 
*nt  dwelling,  the  picture  of  a  fine  old  man  ; 
eaiy  and  roseate  as  the  mountain  snow  when 
rimsoned  by  the  setting  sun. 

**  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  romantic 
oung  lady,  who  dreams  only  of  poets  and  gal- 
ant  knights,  and  thinks  all  household  work  a 
nidgery,  to  find  Charlotte,  though  conscious 
f  her  mental  power,  baking,  and  ironing  shirts, 
nd  saying:  *I  am  much  happier  black-leading 
tores,  making  the  beds,  and  sweeping  the 
loors  at  home,  than  I  should  be  living  like  a 
ine  lady  any  where  else.'  When  it  was  pro- 
K)sed  to  send  away  Tabby,  who  had  broken  her 
eg,  and  would  require  much  nursing,  the  girls 
struck  eating,'  till  she  was  allowed  to  remain, 
nd  they  then  watched  her  as  a  sister.  Never- 
heless,  from  their  own  defiant  spirit,  and  the 
intoward   character  of  the  circumstances  in 


which  they  had  been  placed,  the  tendency  of 
their  works  is  not  genial,  nor  their  character 
healthy.  There  are  gleams  of  sunshine  in  the 
scenes  they  present,  but  they  are  few,  and  some- 
times lurid ;  and  we  more  frequently  meet  with 
the  scathed  rock  and  winter  torrent,  than  with 
the  peaceful  valley  or  the  still  waters.  Yet,  in 
the  mind  Of  Charlotte;  there  were  yearnings  af- 
ter a  higher  state.  *"  I  know  the  treasures  of 
the  Bible,  and  I  love  and  adore  them.  I  can 
see  the  well  of  life,  in  all  its  clearness  and 
brightness ;  but  when  I  stoop  down  to  drink  of 
the  pure  waters,  they  fly  from  my  lips  as  if  I 
were  1'antalus.*  ^I  do  wish  to  be  better  than 
I  am.  I  pray  fervently  sometimes  to  be  made 
80.  I  have  stings  of  conscience,  visitings  of  re- 
morse, glimpses  of  holy,  of  inexpressible  things*, 
which  formerly  I  used  to  be  a  stranger  to.  Ic 
may  all  die  away,  and  I  may  be  in  utter  mid- 
night ;  but  I  implore  a  merciful  Redeemer,  that 
if  this  be  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel  it  may  bright- 
en to  perfect  day.'  *If  I  could  always  live 
with  you,'  she  writes  to  a  friend,  ^  and  daily 
read  the  Bible  with  you — if  your  lips  and  mine 
could  at  the  same  time  drink  the  same  draught 
from  the  same  pure  fountain  of  mercy — I  hope, 
I  trust,  I  might  one  day  become  better,  far  bet 
ter  than  my  evil,  wandering  thoughts,  my  cor- 
rupt heart,  cold  to  the  spirit,  and  warm  to  the 
flesh,  will  now  permit  me  to  be.  I  often  plan 
the  pleasant  life  which  we  might  lead  together, 
strengthening  each  other  in  that  power  of  self- 
denial,  that  hallowed  and  glowing  devotion, 
which  the  first  saints  of  God  often  attained  to. 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  contrast  the  bliss 
of  such  a  state,  brightened  by  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture, with  the  melancholy  state  I  now  live  in.' 
Extracts  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  multiplied, 
and  in  reading  them  we  feel  an  interest  beyond 
that  which  her  most  popular  works  inspire. 
The  story  of  her  last  days,  when  she  was  in  ra 
pid  succession  a  fair  briae,  a  mother,  and  pallid 
clay,  has  not  been  told  by  her  biographer ;  per- 
haps it  was  not  revealed  to  her.  It  would 
otherwise  have  been  consolatory  to  know  that 
before  her  departure  the  Day-Star  had  arisen, 
and  that  she  was  guided  triumphantly,  by  light 
from  the  cross,  to  the  city  of  peace." — Grim- 
shim,  pp.  274-279. 


A  New  Air  Ship. — A  recent  number  of  the 
loniteur  states  that  a  new  attempt  at  aerial  navi- 
ation  has  lately  been  mode  iu  France.  The  invent- 
r,  M.  Vert,  who  belongs  to  the  department  of  en- 
ineers,  has  constructed  a  balloon  of  nearly  thirty 
kigliflh  feet  in  length,  moved  by  a  small  steam  en- 
ine — which  is  heated  by  alcohol  and  furnished  with 
pindlea — placed  before  and  behind  the  balloon  and 
inder  the  steam  engine.  The  whole  apparatus 
reigfaa  alK)ut  sixty  English  pounds — tiie  steam  en- 
;inc  composing  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  weight.  This 
'.'rial  ship  has  the  form  and  the  name  of  a  fish,  and 
»  called  indeed  the  Flying  Mnh^  a  name  given  it  by 
tA  inventor,  from  its  perfect  resemblance  to  a  dol- 


phin, which  exhibits  his  whole  system.  Just  as  that 
fish  moves  to  the  right  or  left  by  means  of  its  tail, 
the  flying  fish  is  put  in  the  same  direction  by  a  rud- 
der, which,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  balloon,  is  ol' 
a  size  equal  to  the  tail  of  a  fish  of  the  same  propor- 
tions. With  the  least  possible  effort  the  holm  thus 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  aerial  ship  forces  it  to 
make  a  curve,  and  consequently  to  direct  itself.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  this  form  of  a  fi^  given  to  the 
balloon,  which  offers  the  smallest  resistance  in  direc- 
tion of  the  movement ;  the  perpendicuhir  section  in 
that  direction  being  less  than  iu  ordinary  balloons. 
How  far  the  "  Dolphin"  will  answer  the  expectaticns 
of  its  inventor  remains  to  be  tested  by  experience. 
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Russia  comes  next* to  England  as  a  civ- 
ilized possessor  of  Asiatic  territory  ; — a 
tract  forming  one-third  of  all  Asia  in  ex- 
tent ;  but  barely  accessible  in  its  coasts, 
harsh  and  untoward  in  its  general  climate, 
and  in  its  northern  half  habitable  only  un- 
der the  rudest  and  scantiest  conditions  of 
human  life.  The  methodized  activity  of 
its  administration  is  testified,  however, 
throughout  every  part  of  this  vast  domin- 
ion. Not  only  in  its  newly  acquired  Cauca- 
sian provinces,  but  also  throughout  the  end- 
less wiUls  of  Siberia,  it  maintains  supremacy 
over  both  settled  and  nomad  populations, 
by  an  organized  machinery  for  all  purposes 
of  government;  for  colonization  by  free 
settlers  or  exiles  ;  for  overland  traffic  and 
the  working  of  mines;  and  for  the  survey 
of  the  country  by  geographers  and  engi- 
neers. The  protection  and  aids  furnished 
to  foreign  travelers  in  Siberia  may  be  set 
down  to  a  prudent  as  well  as  generous 
policy.  It  is  well  known  how  many  Ger- 
man naturalists — Pallas,  Humboldt,  Klap- 
roth,  Wrangel,  and  Ehrenberg,  among 
the  number  —  have  aided,  officially  or 
otherwise,  in  Siberian  explorations.  The 
English  travelers,  fewer  in  number,  and 
with  less  determinate  objects  of  pursuit, 
can  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  latest 
of  them,  Mr.  Atkhison,  be  said  to  have 
c<»ntributed  much  to  the  geography  of 
this  region.  Sir  G.  Simpson,  in  the  new 
and  extraordinary  circuit  he  made  of  the 
globe,  traversing  the  Hudson's  l^ay  terri- 
tory I'rom  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Russian  emi)ire  from  Kam- 
schatka  to  the  Baltic,  took  one  of  those 
accustomed  routes  across  Siberia,  which 
connect  together  the  sparsely  scattered 
oases  of  human  habitation  in  this  country. 
The  substantial  progress  made  and  still 
making  in  Siberian  geography,  is  greatly 
due  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society, 
v/hich  gives  direction  ani  aid  to  the  labors 
of  the  scientific  travelers  sent  on  these  re. 
mote  missions  of  discovery.    The  names  of 


*  Concluded  from  page  181. 


OrlofT,  Ussultgoff,  Radde,  Veniukofl^  are 
well  known  by  their  successful  researchea, 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Baikal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vittino 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Lena;  and  fur- 
ther to  the  south  along  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Tailary,  and  among  the  riverB 
which  flow  into  the  Amiir.  The  latter 
river,  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world,  though  beyond  the  Rassian 
frontier,  lias  been  officially  surveyed  in 
vatious  parts  of  its  course ;  and  the  extent 
and  configuration  of  its  vast  basin  approx- 
imately ascertahied.*  We  have  a  right  to 
l)resume  that  other  motives  beyond  geo- 
graphical curiosity  have  prompted  these 
j)articular  researches.  The  Chinese  have 
conceded  to  Russia  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur ;  useless  to  themselves,  bat  prospec- 
tively very  important  to  Russian  relations 
with  the  eastern  Asiatic  empires.  By  far 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  these  regions  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Atkinson's  second  and  recent  publica- 
tion on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amur — a 
work  which  derives  equal  interest  from 
his  well-stored  portfolio  and  from  his  pen; 
though  we  confess  we  should  have  read 
the  narrative  of  this  traveler  with  greater 
scientific  confidence  if  his  adventures  had 
been  somewhat  less  romantic  and  his  love 
of  the  picturesque  less  strongly  marked. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Amur 
to  the  Empire,  as,  what  the  Germans  call, 
a  World-Power.  Her  navy  is  thus  re- 
Iciised  from  the  land-locked  seas  which 
bound  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  coasts ; 
and  Russia  finds  herself  in  a  commanding 
position  in  the  Northern  Seas  of  China 
and  Japan  at  the  very  time  when  these 
territories  are  becoming  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thb 
consideration  gives  a  very  high  degree  of 
interest  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels ;  though, 

*  In  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Sodetj  for 
1858,  will  be  found  the  translation  of  a  long  and  veiy 
Taluuble  memoir  on  the  Amur,  the  result  of  th!f 
survey. 
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regards  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
>wer  Amiir,  his  latest  volume  does  not 
tirely  redeem  the  promise  held  out  by 
title. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Siberia,  bor- 
ring  for  some  thousand  miles  on  the 
ctic  Ocean — the  country  of  Samoyedes 
1  other  half-starving  tribes — we  have 
le  to  say,  since  very  little  is  known, 
rond  the  couree  of  the  three  mighty 
QTBj  which  traverse  it  in  their  passage 
m  the  central  parts  of  the  continent  to 
sea.  The  exit  of  these  rivers  is  such 
latitude  that  they  could  never  minis- 
to  external  commerce,  even  were  the 
intries  through  which  they  flowed  more 
lific  of  produce  than  they  are  likely  to 
ome.  Baron  Wrangel  has  been  the 
•epid  explorer  of  these  high  northern 
tudes  iu  Siberia,  and  we  owe  to  him 
3t  of  what  we  know  of  them.  His  ex- 
lition  over  the  ice  from  the  mouth  of 
Lena  towards  Behring's  Straits,  ranks 
>ne  of  the  most  arduous  feats  in  north- 
enterprise.  We  further  obtain  from 
I  a  confirmation  of  the  facts  before  pub- 
led  by  Pallas,  Middendorf,  and  others, 
the  enormous  deposits  of  tusks,  bones, 
I  even  carcasses  of  elephants,  on  the 
iks  and  near  the  mouths  of  those  great 
>erian  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  be- 
ad tlie  arctic  circle ; — a  strange  problem 
natural  history,  and  hardly  yet  solved, 
m  by  the  ability  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  has 
)oght  to  bear  upon  it. 
We  have  just  spoken  of  Chinese  Tar- 
y,  and  this  notice  brings  before  us  that 
jt  central  region  of  Asia,  two-thirds  of 
lich  is  thus  denominated — a  vague  name 
a  vague  dominion.  The  other  or  west- 
i  part  of  this  region  is  as  vaguely  known 
ier  the  name  of  Independent  Tartary ; 
5  whole  area  stretching  from  the  Caspian 
1  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  coasts  opposite 
pan,  with  a  breadth  in  latitude  of  from 
elve  to  twenty  degrees — a  space  well 
;^h  doubling  Europe  in  total  extent, 
ircely  can  we  give  the  name  of  geogra- 
Y  to  the  scanty  and  broken  knowledge 
!  have  of  these  countries.  We  may  be 
d  best  to  know  them,  though  this  also 
ry  obscurely,  through  the  history  of 
jse  successive  swarms  and  races  of  peo- 
?,  which  migrated  thence  as  invaders  or 
itlers  of  the  more  fertile  and  temperate 
lions  of  southern  Asia  and  Europe.  No 
Id  of  geographical  discovery  equal  to 
is  in  extent  and  interest  exists  on  the 
5be.     Little  more  than  the  mere  margin 


has  yet  been  passed  by  the  civilized  tra- 
velers of  our  own  day ;  but  here  again  we 
must  refer  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful of  these.    His  travels  during  several 
years,  which  were  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  depicting  the  scenery  of 
a  continent  hitherto  so   little  known  to 
civilized  man,  carried  him  through  many 
unexplored  parts  of  the  Altai  chain  and 
the  Kirghiz  deserts,  forming  the  border 
lino  of  Russian  and  Chinese  empire.    The 
Russian  Government  is  actively  pursuing 
research  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  still 
only  a  frontier  to  the    enormous   tract 
of  alnM)st  unknown  continent   described 
above;  and  Central  Asia  yet  remains  a 
sort  of  mythical  region  to  our  knowledge. 
Even  aided  by  the  authority  of  Humboklt 
and  Klaproth,  we  can  hazard  little  more 
than  conjecture  as  to  its  physical  outlines 
and  geography.    Taking  the  Altai  and 
Himalayan  chains  in  their  extreme   pro- 
longation, as  forming  its  northern   and 
southern  boundary,  we  have  as  an  inter- 
vening belt  those  vast  Mongolian  and  Tar- 
tarian steppes,  vaguely  called  in  part  the 
Desert  of  Gobi ;  elevated  more  than  four 
thousand  feet,  and  stretching,  it  is  believed, 
fully  four  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  these  step[>es 
traversed  or  interrupted  by  other  mount- 
ain ranges,  parallel,  we  may  presume,  to 
the  great  border  chains;  and  the  journey 
of  the  brothers  Schlagintweit  indicated 
one  such  range  of  great  elevation,  which 
thev   believed  to  be   identical   with   the 
Kuen-Lueu  chain  of  Humboldt.     But  we 
can  not  go  further  here  than  to  point  out 
this  part  of  Asia  as  a  wide  field  for  future 
adventure;  —  adventure   sanctioned    not 
solely  by  common  curiosity,  but  by  the 
certainty  of  finding,  in  its  pjiysical  charac 
ter  and  natural  history,  objects  of  high  in 
terest  to  science.     The  fauna  and  flora  of 
a  region  so  peculiar  in  position  and  surface, 
must  needs  afford  much  that  is  new  and 
curious  to  the  naturalist ;  while  the  ethno- 
logist may  perchance  discover  here  some 
rudimental  traces,  serving  to  the  better 
understanding  of  those  vast  migrations, 
by  which  the  shepherds  of  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  have  more  than  once  shaken 
the  world. 

The  geography  of  China  Proper  is  be- 
coming every  day  better  known,  through 
that  strange  medley  of  simultaneous  war 
and  commerce  which  for  many  years  ban 
been   our    normal  relation  to  a  people 
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equally  singular  in  their  language  and  re- 
ligion, as  in  all  their  institutions  and 
usages  of  life.  Yet  this  knowledge  is 
still  very  much  confined  to  the  raantime 
provinces,  and  probably  does  not  equal 
that  acquired  by  the  Jesuits,  during  their 
early  and  successful  missions  to  China. 
The  journey  accomplished  by  Hue  and 
]>audot  from  Pekin  to  Lassa,  affords  re- 
cent proof  of  what  may  be  affected  by 
that  corporate  zeal,  which,  while  usurping 
the  character  of  religion,  has  given  such 
continuous  vitality  to  the  wonderful  insti- 
tutions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries  for  the  triumph 
of  their  faith,  and  perhaps  the  sim[)licity 
of  their  characters,  detract  considerably 
from  the  services  they  might  have  ren- 
dered to  scientific  investigation.  Our 
former  diplomatic  missions  to  Pekin,  even 
though  returning  across  the  empire,  have 
traveled  under  such  close  constraint  as  to 
make  very  slender  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  its  vast  interior.  The  more  re- 
cent voyage  of  Lord  Elgin  up  the  Yang- 
tze-keang  to  Ilan-kow,  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  the 
(jirdh  of  China,  forms  a  remarkable  step 
in  the  progress  of  Chinese  discovery.  It 
is  a  stream  doubtless  destined  hereafter, 
under  the  agency  of  steam,  to  become  one 
of  the  great  watery  highways  of  the 
world.  J  Population  clusters  in  crowded 
cities  along  its  banks,  and  cultivation  is 
rich  in  its  tributary  valleys.  It  gives 
opening  to  that  wide  western  portion  of 
China,  of  which  we  know  little  save  from 
native  report ;  but  which  may  hereafter, 
through  this  channel,  enter  largely  into 
the  traffic  of  nations.  The  establishment 
of  a  British  factory  at  Ilan-kow,  which 
would  create  a  market  to  European  trade 
in  that  part  of  the  Km[)ire,  and  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Yan-tze-keang  to  our 
ships,  is  strenuously  advocated  by  the  ya- 
val  officers  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin 
in  that  expedition.  What  the  events 
now  in  i)rogress  in  the  empire,  from  Eu- 
ropean force  and  native  rebellion,  may 
bring  about,  we  hardly  dare  surmise,  so 
often  have  all  expectations  been  frustrat- 
ed in  this  quarter.  But  half  a  century 
now  is  more  prolific  of  change  than  any 
five  centuries  heretofore ;  and  China,  with 
nil  its  immobility  of  ages,  can  not  escape 
that  tide  whicli  is  sweeping  over  and 
anialccJimatinLC,  thronijh  commerce  or  con- 
qu^^'sl,  all  other  nations  of  the  earth. 


Those  portions  of  Asia  which  appertsdn 
to  the  Persian  and  Turkish  Empires, 
though  better  known  than  the  interior  of 
China,  yet  ])resent  still  groat  lacuniB  in 
our  knowledge ;  and  are  nowhere  laid 
down  with  the  exsictness  which  modem 
geography  requires.  The  more  perfect 
examination  of  these  countries  will  have 
a  further  and  higher  interest  in  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  most  ancient  pe- 
riods, and  most  remarkable  races  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  region  where  fable  and  re- 
ality come  concurrently  before  ns ;  some- 
times in  conflict,  sometimes  in  mutual  il- 
lustration. The  wonderful  results  of  the 
labors  of  Ilawlinson,  Layard,  and  Bottain 
the  ancient  Assyria,  and  those  more  re- 
cently obtained  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the 
Ilauran,  the  scene  of  the  deplorable 
events  which  have  again  drawn  a  French 
army  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  are  the  augu- 
ry and  index  of  what  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  further  research.  We  still  want 
the  more  ancient  links  which  connect  to- 
gether the  several  branches  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  races,  their  languages  and 
migrations ;  and  it  is  in  these  regions  of 
Asia,  if  any  where,  that  we  may  look  for 
such  illustration.  Spectral  shadows  of 
history,  they  must  be  at  best ;  yet  worth 
all  that  labor  and  enteq)rise  can  do  for 
their  recovery. 

There  yet  remains  a  portion  of  jVsia, 
almost  equal  to  half  of  Europe  in  extent, 
but  which,  from  ])osition  and  physical 
characters,  might  better  perhaps  come 
under  the  African  division  of  the  globe. 
This  is  Arabia;  separated  from  Africa 
only  by  that  long  jmd  narrow  cleft, 
which  filled  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  has 
borne  from  ancient  time  the  name  of  the 
Ked  Sea.  Along  this  extraordinary  gulf 
continually  pass  those  magnificent  steam- 
ers which  com)ect  England  by  the  short- 
est transit  with  her  Indian  Empire ;  the 
electric  telegraph  has  been  laid  under- 
neath its  waters ;  the  fortress  of  Aden, 
our  Gibraltar  of  this  sea,  guards  its  nar- 
row egress  into  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
mountain  group  of  Sinai,  and  the  two 
cities  which  cradled  the  religion  now  dom- 
inant in  the  East,  lie  upon  its  Arabian 
shores.  And  yet  the  vast  tract,  foiTuing 
the  whole  ulterior  of  Arabia,  is  completely 
a  terra  incognita  to  geography  ;  its  phy- 
sical aspects,  its  animal  and  vegetable 
l)roducts,  its  human  population,  all  alike 
unknown  to  European  eyes.  Even  the 
boldest   map-makers  have  not  gone  be- 
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vond  a  narrow  coast  margin,  with,  some 
iiQjigiDary  mountain  ranges,  and  a  few 
ragae  lines  of  native  travel  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  mference 
omes  here  in  the  place  of  observation. 
The  absence  of  any  great  river  estuaries 
n  Its  coasts,  the  chai'acter  of  the  adjoin* 
1^  countries,  aud  the  scanty  notices  ob- 
lined  from  native  sources,  all  justify  the 
elief  that  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  a  vast 
ind-stone  desert;  with  scattered  oases 
ke  those  of  the  Sahara,  the  vague  domi- 
les  of  wandering  Arab  tribes,  who  fee- 
[y  represent  that  extraordinary  race, 
hich  m  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
ndcr  the  fervor  of  a  new  faith,  con- 
Licred  or  shook  some  of  the  greatest  era- 
Lres  of  the  world.  That  such  events 
loald  have  had  their  origin  on  the 
3asts  of  that  desert  region,  is  a  fact 
hich  history  records,  but  can  not  easily 
icplain. 

From  Arabia  we  pass  by  a  short  step 
>  Africa ;  a  continent  abounding  from 
ie  earliest  time  in  geographical  prob- 
Mns,  several  of  which  are  even  now  only 
artially  solved.  The  question  as  to  its 
eing  circunmavigable  or  not ;  as  to  the 
3urces  of  the  Nile  ;  the  extent  of  the 
rreat  Desert;  and  the  existence  beyond 
€  lofty  mountains  and  a  great  rirer  flow- 
ig  eastwards — these  were  points  of  spe- 
ulation  to  ancient  geographers,  from  the 
:me  of  Herodotus  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo, 
cneca,  and  Pliny.  We  have  no  space 
D  enter  fully  into  these  subjects,  or  into 
Lie  Arabian  researches  in  Africa  several 
^^nturies  hiter.  AVe  must  limit  ourselves 
o  the  notice  of  recent  discoveries  onlv ; 
lid  even  this  more  brieflv  than  is  due  to 
heir  real  and  relative  value.  It  is  a  con- 
inent  we  may  well  seek  to  know  more  in- 
imately ;  not  merely  from  curiosity  or 
lie  contingent  benefits  it  may  afford  to 
onamerce  and  manufacture,  but  for  the 
Hitter  prevention  of  the  slave-trade  which 
las  long  hung  heavily  over  this  part  of 
he  world.  Looking  to  extent  only,  it 
brms  pretty  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  to- 
4d  land  of  the  globe.  On  a  rude  esti- 
nate  we  may  say  that  one  third  of  this 
/ast  area  is  wholly  unknown  ;  another 
-bird  so  scantily  known,  as  to  furnish 
jttle  more  to  maps  than  the  single  lines 
Df  travelers  or  caravans.  The  portions 
thus  described  form  the  great  interior  of 
Ihe  African  continent.  Its  coasts  are  in 
every  part  more  familiar  to  us ;  a  know- 
ledge dearly  purchased  by  that  cruel  and 


disgraceful  traffic  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  But  the  best  general  notion  of 
African  geography  may  be  gained  by 
taking  successive  zones  of  latitude  from 
north  to  south  ;  which  division,  suggested 
by  diversities  of  physical  aspect,  as  well  as 
by  the  direction  of  recent  discovery,  we 
shall  here  adopt. 

Jhe  noithem  zone,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 
is  that  best  known  to  us.  Algeria,  to  the 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  inland,  and  including  the  several 
ranges  of  what  are  called  the  Atlas  Mount- 
ains, has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
its  French  ]x>ssessors;  while  Egypt  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  becoming  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  the  courses  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Danube.  Morocco,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli  are  less  perfectly  known  as  they 
recede  from  the  coast;  but  their  prox- 
imity to  Europe  makes  it  certain  that 
these  countries  will  eventually  be  opened 
either  by  conquest  or  commerce.  South 
of  this  coast  zone  comes  that  of  the  Saha- 
ra ;  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  the  great- 
est desert  of  the  globe;  stretching  its 
high  and  sandy  plateau  fi-ora  tlie  Atlantic 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  ;  with 
an  average  breadth,  ill  defined  indeed,  of 
at  least  eight  hundred  miles.  Various 
lines  of  travel  and  traffic  traverse  this  wil- 
derness, determined  chiefly  by  the  oases 
scattered  over  its  surface  ;  some  of  these 
large  enough  to  give  abode  to  wild  tribes 
of  the  Tonarik  and  Tibboo  races ;  others 
mere  patches  of  vegetation  around  the 
springs  which  here  "and  there  well  u[>- 
wards  from  the  arid  surface.  The  most 
extensive  exploration  of  the  Sahara  which 
has  yet  been  made  is  due  to  Colonel  Dau- 
mas,  of  the  French  statt*  in  Algeria,  and 
M.  Carette,  whose  reports  wei^e  reviewed 
in  this  journal  some  years  ago.*  The 
first  modern  travelers  who  cmssed  the 
Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  its  southern  bor- 
der were  Denham  and  Clapperton,  in 
1822;  followed  after  the  intervention  of 
other  less  successful  efforts,  by  the  expe- 
dition, familiar  to  our  readers,  of  which 
Dr.  Baith  alone  survived  to  relate  the 
history.  The  names  of  his  companions 
are  added  to  the  record  of  the  many  mar- 
tyrs ©f  African  discovery,  who  have  suc- 
cumbed under  the  malign  i'fluences  of 
climate,  privation,  or  the  fanatic  cruelty 
of  the  native  tribes. 


*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  ckix.,  July,  1846. 
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Dr.  Barth's  volumes,  though  somcwhnt 
arid  in  style,  like  the  country  they  de- 
scribe, give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
])eoplc  scattered  over  its  few  habitable 
parts.*  l>ut  they  have  a  hii;))er  interest 
in  what  we  would  call  the  third  African 
zone ;  stretching  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  continent,  from  the  Guinea  Coast  to 
Abyssinia ;  and  in  its  southern  boundary, 
though  very  vaguely  defined,  coming 
within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  equator. 
Strikingly  contrasted  with  the  desert  pla- 
teaux to  the  north,  this  is  a  region  of 
varied  or  niountninous  surface  ;  ot  rivers, 
lakes,  and  perioJical  rains ;  and,  in  effect 
of  these  conditions,  a  region  of  profuse 
equatorial  vegetation  ;  and  with  a  hirge 
and  prosperous  negro  ]X)pulation,  where 
not  blasted  by  Arab  rule,  or  by  the  wars 
which  minister  victims  to  the  foreign 
slave-trade.  The  English  and  French 
occupy,  by  their  settlements,  the  mouths 
of  some  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts ;  and  it  was  from  this  side  that 
the  first  attempts  were  made  by  Mungo 
Park  to  enter  the  interior,  to  reach  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  to  solve  the  mystery  of  that 
great  river,  flowing  eastward  to  some  ter- 
mination then  unknown.  Tlie  northern 
Ihie  across  the  Sahara  furnished  the  next 
access  to  this  middle  African  region,  ac- 
complished by  the  intrepid  travelers  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  a  second  expedi- 
tion, starting  from  the  Guinea  Coast, 
CIai>perton  i)erished ;  but  liis  bold  and 
intelligent  servant,  Landor,  returning,  in 
1830,  by  the  same  route  into  the  interior, 
finally  solved  the  question  as  to  the  Xiger 
or  QnoiTa,  which  had  so  long  held  geo- 
graphers in  doiibt.  To  Dr.  Barth,  how- 
ever, we  owe  our  iTCtter  acquaintance  with 
the  countriA  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
Timbnctoo  ;  while,  stretching  southwards 
from  this  lake,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Tchadda,  of  which  the  Niger  is  now 
found  to  be  the  western  feeder.  Enter- 
ing the  ocean  at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  this 
mighty  river  furnishes  a  third  and  more 
facile  access  to  Central  Africa;  and, 
though  the  first  attempts  to  ascend  it 
were  disastrous,  or  only  partially  success- 
ful, we  believe  this  to  be  the  channel 
through  which  commerce  and  civilization 
will  chiefly  find  their  future  passage. 


*  Sei*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  ccxxii.,  April,  1858,  for  a 
rcvicir  of  Dr.  B.irt)rii  Trareh  and  JJUcoveries  in 
North  and  Cnitral  Africa, 


To  tlie  south  of  these  remarkable  oonn* 
tries  comes  another  wide  zoneof  thu  oon* 
tinent,  which  no  European  foot  has  ever 
yet  crossed.    The  coasts  on  each  side 
known ;  and  especially  those  of  the 
ugnese  settlements,  bordering  on  the  Coil 
go,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambiqu 
Though  deeper  ingress  has  recently  " 
obtained  on  the  eastern  side,  there  Bti 
remains  a  tract  equal  to  two  thirds  o 
Euroi)e  in  extent,  utterly  untrodden 
unknown;  a  field  for  curious  discovei^ 

even  if  not  otherwise  rewarding  Europe^K'  

enteii)rise.    The  great  physical  qoesti^^f  j 
now  pending  as  to  this  portion  of  AfK  '^ 
is,  whether  it  be  a  country  of  lofty  moui 
ain  ranges,  ministering  to  periodica  Iri 
floods  by  the  melting  of  snows?   or 
elevated  plateau  or  basin,  the  recepta^. 
of  the  six  months'  equinoctial  rains, 
the  feeder  thence,  through  lakes  or 
rated  morasses,  of   these   river  inan 
tions  ?    To  Sir  K.  Murchison  we  owe  " 
first  clear  suggestion  of  the  latter  vi 
and  though  still  based  chiefly  on  gen 
ph\-i4ical  considerations,  all  subsequent 
eovery  has  tended  more  less  to  its 
finnation. 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Bcke'a 
mirable  Essay  on  the  Sources  of  the 
and  also  in  the  remarks  prefixed  by 
Ravenstein   to  Dr.   Krapf's    Travdt 
Eiutern  Africa^  tlie  great  principles 
clearly  pointed  out  which  have  effc 
total  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
sical  features  of  the  whole  African 
nent.    The  principal  mountain  syste 
Africa  is  now  found  to  extend  from 
to  south,  in  i)roxmity  with  the  Red 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  run 
from  east  to  west  across  the  contineni 
laid  d^wn  by  all  maps  ancient  and  mod 
Dr.  Beke  argues,  that  the  fundame^Q^ 
cause  of  the  erroneous  notions  respecting 
Africa  is,  that  Europeans  have  always    ap- 
proached that  continent  in  a  wrong  dS-"**®" 
lion,  and  that  the  survey  of  the  oon^^r 
must  proceed,  not  from  the  Deserts  of^  ^ 
north,  or  from  the  fever-stricken  rive 
the  west,  but  from  the  plateau  or ' 
land  of  Eastern  Africa;  where,  in 
the  highly  important  discoveries  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyansa  1 
lately  been  made.    In  truth,  however^ 
existence  of  these  inland  seas  was 
doubtedly  known  to  the  Portuguese  J 
[rraphers  of  the  sixteenth   century, 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  older  maps* 

And  here  it  is  that  we  touch  upon  '^ 
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1  problem  of  Afncan  geography, 
sources  of  the  Nile ;  or  of  that 
branch  of  this  river,  which,  under 
I  of  the  White  Nile,  brings  down 
t  mass  of  its  waters  into  Nubia 
'pt.  It  is  a  problem  inherited 
earliest  ages,  and  has  an  interest 
3tioned  by  the  singular  features 
ironderful  stream.  In  an  article 
luded  to,  on  the  Mediterranean 
ipoke  of  the  Nile,  as  the  most  re- 
river  of  the  world ;  as  well  in 
cal  characters,  as  in  its  associa- 
1  human  history.  In  mere  length 
ne  it  is  surpassed  by  some,  though 
ily.  Other  tropical  rivers  have 
riodical  inundations ;  but  none 
orded  to  us  for  a  period  of  many 
years,  as  giving  not  fertility 
t  its  very  soil  and  existence  to 
of  Egypt.  No  other  river  on 
3  has  the  physical  peculiarity  of 
3r  the  last  twelve  hundred  miles 
rainless  regions,  and  receiving 
^le  stream  for  this  vast  distance, 
noticing  other  physical  singulari- 
e  Etesian  winds,  etc.,  we  may  sim- 
t  further  to  what  Sir  T.  Brown 
^  wild  enormities  of  ancient  mag- 
, — the  wonderful  works  of  art, 
I  mai]jnificence,  which  crowd  the 
nd  Egyptian  valloy  of  the  Nile ; 
;  to  a  time  only  faintly  reached 
entary  records,  but  forming  in 
js  a  living  history  and  picture  of 
lote  asfcs.  No  nver  or  remon 
3rld  puts  before  the  eye  of  the 
such  marvellous  memorials  of 

.ssical  readers  will  recollect  the 
ge  in  the  tenth  Book  of  Lucan's 
X,  in  which  Ciesar,  inflamed  by 
for  geographical  discovery,  ex- 
the  Hierophant  Achoreus  : — 

amor  veri,   nihil  est  quod  noscere 

ivii  causas  per  secula  tanta  laicntis, 
que  caput ;  spes  est  mi  hi  certa  videndi 
tontes:  belhim  civile  rclinquam." 

yptian  proceeds  to  describe  the 
which    concealed,  and   which 
al,  the  sources  and  the  flow  of 
rious  river : — 


noscendi  Nilum,  Romanc,  cupido  est, 
is,  Perfcisquc  fuit,  Macctumquc  ty- 

LI.— Xo.  3. 


Nollaque  non  ntas  voluit  conferre  futuris 
Notitiam ;  sed  viocit  adhuc  natura  latendi.*' 

The  answer  which  was  addressed  to 
CaBsar,  must  still  be  given  by  the  learn- 
ed President  of  the  Geographical  Society ; 
of  the  great  river  thus  characterized,  the 
main  source  is  at  this  moment  still  un- 
known.   But  a  very  short  time  M'ill,  it  is 
our  belief,  solve  the  question.    All  former 
attempts  to  do  so,  from  the  exploration 
ordered  by  Nero,  to  the  later  enterprises 
of  English,  German,  and  French  travel- 
ers, have  been  made  by  ascending  the 
river  from  the  north.    In  tracing  the  great 
branch,  called  the  Blue  Nile,  to  its  sources 
in  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  Bruce  gained 
a  repute  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  dis- 
covery.   The  origin  of  the  White  Nile, 
bringing  a  far  larger  volume  of  waters  to 
the  confluence  at  Khartoun,  and  clearly 
coming  from  a  more  southern  region,  was 
still  to  be  found.    Followed  .upwards  as  a 
large  stream  to  within  three  degrees  of 
tlie  Equator,   it    became  clear  that    its 
sources  lay  beyond  this  line,  and  research 
now  took  a  new  direction;  that  which 
gives  the  promise  of  final  success.    From 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  south  of 
the  equator,  the  missionaries  Krapff  and 
and  Rebmann  penetrated  westwards,  far 
enough  to  come  within  sight  of  mountains 
seemingly  capped  with   snow;    and,    if 
really  so,  at  least  eighteen  thousand  feet 
in  height.     These   travels,   related   in  a 
work  lately  published,  have  been  followed 
by  the  far  more  remarkable  expedition  of 
Burton  and  Speke;  the  narrative  of  which 
occupies  nearly   the   whole  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
is  also  given,  in  a  more  popular  and  amus- 
ing form,   in  the  two  volumes  recently 
published  by  Captain  Burton  himself.  The 
main  results  of  this  expedition  are  briefly 
as  follows.    Even  as  early  as  three  centu- 
ries ago,  the  Portuguese — a  people  of  mar- 
vellous prowess  in  those  days— obtained 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  great  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  east  of  Zanzibar ; 
but  these  intimations  were  well  nigh  lost 
to  the  world,  until  recently  confirmed  by 
the   reports  of  native  traders,   who  de- 
scribed to  the   consuls  and  missionaries 
on  the  coast,  what  might  be  interpreted, 
though  vaguely,  as  an  inland  sea.    The 
discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke  have 
done  much  to  settle  this  question.    From 
Zanzibar,  6**  south  pf  the  equator,  croB&ing 
a  coast  range  of  mountmns,  and  procee<t 
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ing  westwards  nearly  six  hundred  miles, 
they  reached  the  ^rcat  fresh- water  lake 
of  Tanganyika;  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  fully  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  breadth.  This  inland  water  they 
navigated  so  near  to  its  north  extremity, 
as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  no  stream 
finds  egress  through  the  mountains  which 
subtend  it  on  this  side.  No  such  negative 
evidence,  however,  exists  as  to  the  still 
greater  lake  Nyanza,  lying  about  two 
hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  former. 
The  southern  extremity  of  this  lake,  here 
ninety  miles  in  width,  Captain  Spekc 
reached  alone ;  his  companion  being  de- 
tained on  the  road  by  illness.  We  may 
at  once  avow  our  belief  that  if  any  single 
lake-basin  represents  the  main  source  of 
the  Nile,  Nyanza  is  that  lake.*  From  2^^ 
south  latitude,  where  Speke  reached  its 
shores,  and  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
White  Nile  at  a  point  S^  north  of  the 
equator,  this  fresh-water  sea,  on  credible 
native  report,  stretches  far  northwards  ; 
reducing  the  unknown  intermediate  dis- 
tance to  so  short  a  span,  as  almost  to 
force  upon  us  the  notion  of  connection  and 
continuity.  The  level  of  Lake  Nyanza 
was  found  to  be  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea ;  an  elevation  that  tallies 
well  with  all  that  is  required  by  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  the  Nile.  Other  lakes 
or  morasses  on  this  high  level  north  of  tlie 
equator,  such  as  the  Bahuiel-Ghazal,  re- 
cently described  by  Mr.  Peth crick,  doubt- 
less contribute  to  form  this  great  river 
and  its  periodicjil  floods,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tropi(%al  rains,  common  to  the 
whole  region.  These  rains,  in  their  time, 
duration,  and  violence,  can  alone  explain 
the  Nile  inundation.  Admitting  snow- 
cai)ped  mountains  under  the  equator,  the 
meldng  of  such  snow  must  be  far  too  uni- 
form to  account  for  periods  of  flood  thus 
strongly  marked  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
And  as  the  poet  Lucan  observed,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Nile  inundation  docs  not  coin- 


I, 


*  It  should,  however,  be    statod,  that    Cuptoin 
Burton  entirely  dissents  from  tliis  opinion,  which  has  i 
been  so  ably  advocated  by  his  late  companion.     He  ; 
arpues,  on  the  contrary,   that  between  the  upper  \ 
portion   of  the  Nyanza  and  the  watershed  of  tlie  '. 
Wliite   Nile,  there  probably  exists  a  longitudinal 
range  of  elevated  ground,  and  that  the  true  sources  : 
of  the  '*  Holy  River'*  will  be  found  to  be  a  network 
of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled 
Dy  monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps  a  little  swollen  by 
melted  snow  from  tlie  Eastern  Lunar  Mountains. 


cide  with  that  of  floods  oaused  by  the 
melting  of  snows. 

Captain  Speke  left  England  again  six 
months  ago  for  the  scene  of  his  hitherto 
fortunate  labors,  and  with  the  determiDato 
object  of  following  the  Lake  Nyansa  into 
the  Nile,  if  such  connection  exist.  He 
carried  with  him  various  luds,  but  none 
of  such  eflicacy  as  his  own  energy  and  ex- 
perience. If  he  really  does  emerge  from 
the  lake  upon  the  river,  and  thence  fol- 
lows the  ^ile  do^\^lwa^d  into  Egypt,  he 
will  have  accomplished  the  jgreat^st  geo- 

raphical  feat  of  the  age.  Two  years  at 
urthest  will  suflice  to  decide  tho  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  dwelt  disproportionately  on 
this  subject^  yet  hardly  beyond  what  its 
interest  warrants,  seeing  especially  the 
illustration  these  researches  afford  to  the 
general  geography  of  Africa,  and  to  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  that 
more  southern  zone  of  this  continent 
which  is  defined  by  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  and  its  tributary  rivers.  The 
Portuguese,  with  settlements  on  each 
coast,  were  the  first  to  traverse  this  part 
of  the  African  continent ;  but  what  they 
thus  eifccted  was  valueless  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  in  its  connection  with  the  slave 
traffic  pernicious  to  the  country  itse]£ 
Not  so  the  better  directed  and  more 
intelligent  enterprises  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  has  already  placed  before  us  a  wide 
field  for  future  culture ;  and  whose  pre- 
sent mission,  though  checked  by  some 
untoward  beginnings,  promises  much  as 
well  for  geographical  science,  as  for  the 
spread  of  a  more  genial  European  policy 
into  this  great  river  region. 

To  the  several  zones  we  have  described 
as  defiuing  the  geography  of  Afiica,  snc- 
ceeds  that  extreme  port  of  tho  continent 
extending  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  a  various  region,  remark- 
able in  the  races  of  its  native  population, 
(amongst  whom  the  Kaffirs  in  every  sense 
stand  foremost,)  and  hi  the  forms  of  Kfo 
tenanting  its  deserts,  hills,  forests,  and 
rivers.  Dr.  Robert  James  Mann  has 
given  us  a  very  useful  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
colony  of  Port  Natal,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  promisiDg 
British  settlements  on  tho  face  of  the 
globe.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
African  continent  which  forms  the  Cape 
Colony  and  British  KafTraria  has  been 
made  well  known  to  us  by  the  misfortnne 
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of  military  as  well  as  civil  operations. 
N'ow,  happily,  it  has  again  hecome  the 
teat  of  peaceful  rule,  and  prosperous  com- 
nerce  and  colonization. 

We   come  now,  by  geographical    se- 
{iience,  to  the  great  island  continent  of 
Australia ;  that  land  of  problems  and  par- 
idoxes  in  every  part  of  its  physical  his- 
»ry ;  in  nothing  more  strange  than  in  its 
luman  relation  to  our  own  small  island, 
m  the  opposite  point  of  the  globe's  cir- 
jumference.    The  first  English   settlers, 
jhiefly  convicts,  landed  at  Sydney  seventy- 
wo  years  ago.  A  population  of  more  than 
i  million  now  dwells  in  these  colonies ; 
ntelligent,  energetic,  and  wealthy,  pos- 
sessing the  political  institutions  and  free- 
iom  of  the  mother  country,  and  maintain- 
ng  all  the  usages  of  English  social  life, 
?ven  to  the  very  pastimes  which  amuse 
md  give  vigor  to  our  youth.    A  file  of 
>ydney  or  Melbourne  newspapers  of  this 
lay  may  fairly  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
iiost  curious  documents  in  the  history  of 
>ur  race.    We  have  no  room,  however, 
:o  dilate  on  these  matters,  or  on  those 
strange  peculiarities  in  its  native  fauna 
md   flora,   which    distinguish    Australia 
from    all   other    regions    of   the    globe, 
Many  of  these  anomalies  are  becoming 
obliterated  by  the  ingress  of  European 
life  in  its  different  forms.     Here,  as  else- 
where, the  white  man  is  gradually  dis- 
placing the  colored  races  ;  bringing  with 
hira  the  animals   and   plants  of  another 
hemisphere  to  minister  to  the  wants  or 
luxuries  of  his  new  life.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, simple  colonization  which  has  peo- 
pled and  given  fortune  to  this  new  conti- 
nent.    The  rush  to  the  Californian  gold  re- 
gion was  still  going  on,  when  the  discovery 
of  still  more  prolific   gold-fields  on  the 
flanks  of  the  eastern  mountain  chain  of 
Australia — a  discovery  sagaciously  antici- 
pated by  Sir  R.  Murchison — directed  a 
raddcn  stream  of  migration  towards  these 
iistant  lands,  which  four  months  of  ocean 
iroyage  could  not  check,  and  which  is  still 
|omg  on  to  enlarge  their  population  and 
wealth.      Upon   this  topic,   however,   it 
vould  be   needless  to   enter  here.    An 
\astralian  literature — social,  descriptive, 
md  statistical — has  grown   up  together 
vith  the  other  productions  of  this  great 
solony ;  and  there  are  parts  even  of  our 
»wn   island  less  fiimiliar  to  us  than  the 
fountry  around  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
)r  the  gold-fields  of  Bfdlarat. 

Still  what  we  thus  familiarly  know  is 


little  more  than  the  margin  of  the  Antar 
tic  continent.    From   its    eastern   coast 
alone  discovery  has  been  extended  to  dis- 
tances of  seven  or  ei^ht  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea ;  and  this  m  scanty  lines  and 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  the  adven- 
turers.   The  larger  portion  of  the  coasts 
is  known  but  by  maritime  survey,  and  the 
vast  interior  is  still  a  void  in  our  geogra- 
phy.   In  several  respects,  either  proved 
or  presumed,  Australia  has  much  resem- 
blance to  Africa  in  its  physical  features ; — 
a  circuit  of  coast,  with  very  few  inlets  or 
gulfs ;  the  highest  mountain  ranges  on  its 
eastern  side ;  an  arid  saline  desert  within, 
touching  in  parts  on  the  sea,  particularly 
in  that  long  and  dreary  line  of  southern 
coast,  which  Mr.  Eyre,  with  vast  powers 
of  endurance,  successfully  explored.    The 
existence  of  this  great  central  desert,  the 
Sahara  of  the  South,  though  not  proved 
by  actual  passage  across  it,  is  attested  to 
us  in  every  way  short  of  such  proof.  With- 
out reciting  the  names  of  the  many  emin- 
ent travelers  who   have    been  engaged 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  ofi^dally 
or  other>vise,  in  their  arduous  efforts  to 
reach  the  interior,  we  may  state  generally 
that  from  whatsoever  point  of  direction 
ingress  has  been  attempted,  a  waterless  and 
barren  desert  has  been  eventually  reached, 
fnistrating  all  further  advance.    In  this  de- 
sert, entering  it  from  the  east,  we  have 
cause  to  presume  that  Leichardt  and  his 
companions    perished.      Of   its    eastern 
boundary  we  now  know  more  from  the 
recent  and  very  remarkable  journey  of 
Mr.  Gregory ;  who,  going  in  search  of 
Leichardt,  traversed  the  continent  by  the 
long  inland  line  from  Moreton  Bay  (now 
the  new  colony  of  Queen's  Land)  to  Adel- 
aide, in  South  Australia.  This  traveler  had 
already  gained  reputation  and  the  gold 
medal  ol  the  Geographical  Society  for  his 
eminent  services  in  the  North  Australian 
expedition  of  1856,  which,  entering  the 
continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria 
River,  proceeded  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  until 
arrestea,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  by  the  same  sandy  wilderness 
which  had  already  in  so  many  places  baf- 
fled the  enterprise  of  the  Australian  tra- 
veler. 

Other  physical  proofe  of  the  desert  cha- 
racter of  this  great  centi*al  region  are  af- 
forded by  the  j^aucity  and  scanty  size  of 
the  Australian  nvers,  of  which  the  Murray 
alone  seems  fitted  for  continuous  steam 
navigation ;  and  by  those  dry,  scorching 
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and  sandy  winds,  blowing  from  the  inte- 
rior, which  are  so  feelingly  described  by 
all  recent  colonists.  The  suspicion  of  a 
central  lake,  though  it  can  not  be  disprov- 
ed upon  our  present  knowledQ:e,  yet  is 
now  entertained  by  few.  Many  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  country,  profitable  for  set- 
tlement, will  doubtless  yet  be  discovered 
between  the  desert  and  the  sea ;  of  which 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Torrens  furnish  a  for- 
tunate example.  But  taking  its  physical 
characters  in  their  totality,  Australia  seems 
destined  to  become  a  Coast  Empire  only ; 
though  vast  enough,  as  such,  to  satisfy  all 
the  imaginings  of  the  future.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  pride  in  the  relation  of 
England  to  this  southern  world.  Whether 
it  remain  ours  in  colonial  union,  or  be 
peaceably  dissevered  by  the  events  of  the 
futnre,  [peaceably  we  say,  because  such  a 
war  as  that  of  the  American  revolution 
can  never  recur,)  Australia  will  still  be 
English  in  its  language,  literature,  and 
political  life.  We  shall  not  only  have 
created  a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness,  but 
shall  have  ennobled  the  people  so  created, 
by  the  gift  of  institutions,  which  the 
struggles  and  experience  of  centuries  have 
happily  won  for  ourselves. 

Though  the  sovereignty  of  Australia  is 
virtually  conceded  to  England,  and  the 
most  profitable  parts  of  its  territory  al- 
ready occupied  by  our  colonies,  we  are 
led,  with  Sir  R.  Murchison,  to  regret  that 
no  settlement  has  been  made  on  the  north- 
ern coast.  The  proximity  to  the  equator 
is  a  drawback ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  the  margin  of  fertile  lands  nar- 
rower and  less  productive.  Still  we  can 
not  but  believe  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  or  elsewhere  on  this 
coast,  there  are  spots  profitable  for  colo- 
nization, for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  for  future 
overland  communication  with  the  northern 
settlements  of  the  eastern  coast.  The 
energy,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
this  region  of  the  globe,  will  doubless  in 
the  end  accomplish  the  object  to  which 
we  flllude. 

Our  record  of  Geographical  research, 
however  brief,  can  not  omit  mention  of 
'  the  great  islands  which  lie  variously  group- 
ed over  the  viist  spaces  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Madagascar,  Borneo,  and  New 
Guinea,  the  three  largest,  covering  six 
limes  the  surface  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
still  scarcely  known  to  us  but  in  their 


coasts.  Wherever  adventure  has  been 
carried  within — and  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago the  Dutch,  led  by  commercial  in- 
stincts, have  ever  been  the  most  active 
and  successful  explorers  —  these  islands 
give  large  promise  of  internal  resources, 
mineral  and  vegetable ;  while  their  fauna, 
iucludini):  the  race  of  men  which  tenant 
them,  offers  endless  objects  of  speculation 
to  the  naturalist.  Sumatra  and  Java  arc 
better  known  to  us  ;  the  latter  island,  with 
its  long  line  of  living  volcanos,  forming 
part  of  that  vast  volcanic  belt,  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  in  length,  which  tra- 
verses the  Indian  Archipelago ;  skirting 
or  crossing  those  crystalline  and  sedimen- 
tary formations,  to  which  the  same  sub- 
terranean forces  have  probably  given  theif 
island  elevation,  as  well  as  the  rare  and 
precious  metallic  deposits  seemingly  so 
abundant  in  this  region.  The  vicinity  of 
this  great  island  group  to  Australia  will 
doubtless  hasten  that  better  knowledge 
of  their  geography  and  productions, 
which,  considering  their  extent  and  posi- 
tion, it  is  fitting  we  should  have.  There 
are  obstacles  from  tropical  climate  and 
savage  population.  But  European  enter- 
prise has  overcome  these  elsewhere,  and 
will  do  so  here.  A  handsome  volume  re- 
cently published  in  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title,  FastesMUitaires  dealndes  Orientalet 
JSI'cerlandaises^  by  Captain  Gerlach,  is  the 
most  complete  record  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  the  prowess  and  enterprise 
of  the  Dutch  settlers  irf  the  East,  which 
have  enabled  them  to  found  a  colonial  em- 
pire and  a  trade  in  that  archipelago  second 
only  to  that  of  Britain. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been  vague- 
ly known  to  us  through  the  feeble  sove- 
reignty of  Spain.  Those,  far  more  impor- 
tant, which  form  the  empire  of  Japan, 
after  sundry  singular  fluctuations  of  Eu* 
ropean  intercourse,  ending  in  its  almost 
entire  exclusion,  are  now  opening  them- 
selves to  our  commerce;  precariously, 
however,  and  under  a  certain  compulsion, 
which  we  would  fain  hope  may  hereafter 
take  a  more  settled  and  tranquil  form. 
In  a  recent  article  we  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  valuable  work,  as  one  provok- 
ing the  desire  for  further  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  those  islands ;  extra- 
ordinary in  their  physical  features,  rich  in 
their  productions,  and  peopled  by  a  race 
peculiar  in  their  language,  and  in  their 
political  and  social  institutions.  Many 
curious  questions  will  be  solved  by  our 
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oloaer  intimacy  with  Japan.  We  earn- 
estly hope  they  may  be  solved  by  peace- 
ful intercourse;  without  those  interme- 
diate stages  of  struggle  and  bloodshed 
which  have  defaced  our  relations  with  the 
neighboring  empire  of  China. 

Tbere  yet  remains,  to  complete  our  ra- 
pid survey,  that  great  double  continent 
of  the  west,  forming  fully  a  third  part 
of  the  total  solid  land  of  the  globe. 
Wholly  hidden  from  our  knowledge  until 
about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the 
two  continents  of  America  are  neverthe- 
less now  more  familiar  to  us  than  many 
parts  of  the  world  which  came  within  the 
scope  of  ancient  geography.  In  North 
America  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whether  independent  or  still  under 
British  sovereignty,  has  carried  lines  of 
travel  across  the  most  sterile  and  mount- 
^ous  tracts  between  the  two  oceans; 
and  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which,  is- 
suing from  a  wild  region  of  forests  and 
lakes,  empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic 
Sea.  The  active  spirit  of  westward  colo- 
nization in  the  United  States — the  need 
of  direct  overland  communications  be- 
tween the  Eastern  States  and  those  new- 
ly created  on  the  Pacific — the-  successive 
abstraction  of  Mexican  provinces  on  the 
west  and  south — and  even  the  absurd  fa- 
naticism of  the  Mormon  immigrants — 
have  all  tended,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  especially,  to  open  out  these  vast 
countries  to  our  knowledge.  Railways 
already  traverse  the  prairies  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
60un ;  while  steamboats  make  their  way 
up  the  latter  river,  a  thousand  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  these  two  mighty 
streams.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
great  watershed  of  this  continent,  are 
yielding  their  difficult  and  dangerous  pass- 
es to  the  enterprise  of  traders  or  settlers ; 
the  Indian  tribes  are  disappearing  under 
the  pressure  of  this  new  race;  and  an 
overland  post  now  performs  regular  jour- 
nies  between  California  and  the  older 
States  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  able 
surveyors  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  speedily  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
yet  remain  in  the  geography  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  works  is  the  narrative 
of  the  route  from  Canada  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, published  by  Professor  Hind,  of 
Toronto,  who  went  in  charge  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Assinniboine  and    Saskatchewan 


Exploring  Expedition.  The  maps  and  il- 
lustrations of  this  publication  are  of  great 
scientific  value,  and  it  deserves  especial 
notice  as  a  contribution  of  the  Canadians 
themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast 
territory  which  is  the  inheritance  of  their 
own  descendants,  and  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  British-American 
Empire. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  conti- 
nent, lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
flourishing  provinces  of  Canada,  cover  an 
enormous  extent  of  surface,  Avell  nigh 
equal  to  the  total  area  of  Europe,  but  hi- 
therto solely  or  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the 
great  hunting  territory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  disputes  with  the  kin- 
dred region  of  Siberia  the  claim  of  being 
the  gresiiest  fur-produ<nng  country  in  the 
globe.  The  conditions  of  climate  and 
surface  are  such  that  three  fourths  of  its 
extent  will  probably  ever  remain  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  wild  animals  of  the 
chase.  But  the  eager  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  of  late  awakened  the  question  wheth- 
er the  southern  borders  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory be  not  open  to  profitable  agricultural 
settlement,  especially  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  subordinate 
streams.  An  exploring  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Colonial  Office  about  three 
years  ago,  under  Captain  Palliser,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  object,  has  already  obtained 
many  valuable  results ;  among  which  we 
may  especially  notice  the  observations  of 
Doctor  Hector  on  the  passes  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  showing  certain  of 
them  to  be  lower  and  more  facile  of  tran- 
sit than  any  others  yet  known  across  this 
great  mountain  chain.  The  scale  of  ope- 
ration, however,  is  so  vast  in  these  sur- 
veys, that  it  is  needful  to  await  their  fur- 
ther extension,  before  any  practical  mea- 
sure can  be  founded  upon  them.  Mean- 
while we  are  rapidly  gaining  knowledge 
of  our  colony  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains ;  incited  at 
the  present  moment  by  the  golden  har- 
vest there,  but  justified  for  the  future  by 
the  prospects  of  those  more  tranquil  and 
lasting  harvests,  promised  by  a  fine  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soils.  It  is  our  belief 
that  Canada  and  this  new  colony  of  the 
west  will  eventually  be  united  by  a  belt 
of  settlements  between  the  boundaiy  of 
the  United  States  and  62°  or  63«»  N.  L. 
But,  even  with  the  aid  of  railroads  and 
continuous  emigration,  half  a  century  may 
be  required  to  work  out  this  result. 
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The  summary  wo  have  thus  given  of 
the  actual  state  of  gcograi)lucal  know- 
ledge, will  show  at  once  the  voids  still  re- 
maining to  be  filled  up,  and  the  energy 
and  intelligence  engaged  in  fulfillment  of 
this  work.  The  number  and  extent  of 
such  void  places  in  geography  will  proba- 
bly surprise  those  not  accustomed  to 
large  views  of  the  world  they  inhabit. 
Another  century,  however,  perhaps  even 


>  less,  will  make  us  masters  of  all  that  u 
really  worthy  of  attainment.  And  as,  in 
thus  discovering  new  lands  fitted  fur  liu- 
man  habitation  on  the  globe,  wo  can  but 
express  our  earnest  hope  that  a  higher  and 
more  diffused  civilization  may  obyiate  or 
lessen  those  evils  which  are  the  appurte- 
nances of  an  over-crowded  world,  and 
which  put  to  severest  trial  the  poHtica],  so- 

!  cial,  and  religious  institutions  of  mankind. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  the 
regions  of  the  Amoor,  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas decided  that  the  whole  of  the 
people  on  the  Trans-baikal  should  become 
Cossacks.  A  large  body  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  hitherto  employed  in  mining 
operations,  and  the  sudden  change  closed 
the  mines  of  Ncitchinsk,  stopping  the 
supply  of  lead,  of  which  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  had  been  annually  sent 
to  the  silver  smeltincj  works  in  Western 
Siberia.  The  lead  being  no  longer  ob- 
tainable, the  metal  was  imported  from 
England,  involving  a  land  carriage  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  and  a  sea 
and  river  voyage  of  even  a  greater  dis- 
tance. This  supply  was  altogetlier  stopped 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean 
war,  to  the  serious  difficulty  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  Every  exertion  was, 
in  consequence,  made  to  discover  lead 
mines  in  Siberia,  or  the  surrounding  re- 
gions. Engineers,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  were  sent  to 
explore  that  vast  country  in  the  Kirghis 
steppe  lying  between  the  Tarbagatai  and 
the  Irtisch.  The  party  were  unsuccessful 
so  far  as  lead  and  silver  were  concerned, 
but  gold,  copper,  topaz,  and  tourmaline 
had  been  found.  In  the  summer  of  1852 
another  expedition  from  the  Altai,  con- 
sisting of  three  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  was  sent  into  the  region 
north  of  the  Ayagus,  under  the  command 

*  Concluded  from  page  249. 


of  a  clever  and  intelligent  officer.  Captain 
Tartarinoff.  They  were  accompaniea  by 
a  strong  body  of  Cossacks,  to  protect 
them  from  the  Kirghis.  The  efforts  of 
this  body  were  crowned  with  success. 
Westward  of  the  Askat  mountains  they 
found  some  rich  silver  and  lead  mines, 
whence  vast  quantities  could  be  obtained ; 
but,  as  this  region  was  beyond  the  Russian 
frontier,  it  required  extreme  caution  in 
arranging  with  the  Kirghis.  The  tribes 
would  have  resisted,  had  forcible  posses- 
sion been  attempted,  and  some  of  them 
were  very  powerfiil.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  entered  on,  through  the  authori- 
ties in  Aya^s,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
a  meeting  sliould  take  place  between  the 
sultan,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  whom 
the  region  belonged,  and  the  director  of 
the  mines  in  the  Altai. 

The  chiefs  had  examined  the  excavations 
made  by  the  Russian  miners,  but  no  rich 
veins  were  visible.  There  was  no  metal- 
lic appearance  indicating  an  abundance  of 
silver ;  had  there  been,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  chiefs  would  have  disposed  of  thdr 
land.  The  director  of  the  mmes  in  the 
Altai,  with  his  staff,  having  met  the  sul- 
tan  and  chiefs,  and  being  regaled  at  break- 
fjist  with  dried  fruits,  the  further  proceed. 
ings  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Atkinson* 

**  When  breakfast  was  ended,  the  sultan  and 
his  chiefs  came  to  conduct  the  director  to  the 
districts  which  had  been  selected  by  the  mining 
engineers.  The  specimens  carried  to  Bamsoiu 
proved  the  value  of  this  little  spot|  and  a  map 
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laid  down  by  the  engineers  showed  whence 
etdi  had  been  procured.  These  rich  minerals 
were  spread  oyer  a  space  nearly  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  eight  in  width  ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
mines  saw  at  a  glance  the  absolute  necessity  of 
seeming  a  district  considerably  broader,  includ- 
ing a  small  river,  otherwise  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  necessary  mining  opera- 
tions. 

"  Here  was  a  difficulty.  Although  the  sultan 
and  chiefs  were  willing  to  sell  the  arid  land, 
with  its  rocks  and  metals,  whose  yaluo  they 
conld  not  perceive,  the  water  flowing  through 
their  country,  and  fertilizing  their  pastures, 
they  could  appreciate ;  besides,  it  quenched  the 
tiiirst  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  tribes 
hr  beyond  their  region.  The  Cossacks  had 
prepared  a  dinner  apart  for  the  director  and  his 
friends,  which  they  placed  on  the  table  in  a  some- 
what civilized  manner.  Their  host  sent  them  sev- 
eral large  bowls  of  rice,  boiled  with  *ouroukees' 
(dried  apricots.)  This  is  a  great  dainty,  and 
seldom  produced  at  a  Rirghis  banquet.  Vege- 
tables they  have  none ;  in  fact,  the  people  in 
Central  Asia  disdain  such  trifles,  nor  are  they 
grown  by  the  nomades.  This  festival  was  kept 
up  with  noisy  revelry  until  darkness  threw  a 
reil  over  the  scene. 

"  When  day  broke,  the  following  morning, 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  preparing  for 
the  races,  as  these  were  to  commence  directly 
the  bargain  was  completed.  The  sultan,  his 
mulla,  and  several  of  the  chiefs,  were  invited  to 
breakfast  with  the  director;  after  that  they 
were  to  proceed  to  business.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  having  no  control  over  the  pro- 
perty to  be  negotiated,  were  not  admitted  to  the 
council     In  due  time  a  substantial  repast  was 

g laced  on  the  board,  or  rather  boxes.  The 
read,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  were 
luxuries  which  they  could  not  obtain  in  the 
steppe,  and  being  served  with  tea  in  cups  or 
classes  by  men  in  uniform,  produced  a  great 
unpression  on  their  minds,  making  them  think 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Great  Khan 
were  unbounded.  Their  appetites  having  been 
fiilly  satisfied,  the  director  deemed  it  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  commence  proceedings.  He 
therefore  desired  his  interpreter  to  ask  the  price 
at  which  the  sultan  valued  the  stony  tract,  and 
the  pastures  on  its  western  side,  with  the  stream 
of  water  which  bounded  it  in  that  direction.  In 
reply  the  sultan  stated  that  he  and  the  chiefs 
were  willing  to  sell  the  land,  with  the  minerals, 
on  the  following  terms,  namely: — ^That  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  silver  (meaning  silver 
roubles)  should  be  paid  to  him,  and  a  gold  medal 
added,  like  the  one  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  First  to  sultan  Boulania.  Also, 
that  another  sum  of  one  hundred  silver  roubles 
be  paid  to  the  mulla  and  the  chiefs,  to  be  equally 
diyided  among  them.  But  he  said  the  river 
they  could  not  dispose  of,  as  that  was  necessary 
for  their  pastures  and  for  watering  their  cattle. 

'*  The  director  now  told  them  that  he  must 
absobitely  insist  on  the  river  being  included,  as 
he  could  not  purchase  the  mines  without  it ;  nor 


would  it,  he  said,  be  injurious  to  their  tribes,  as 
their  cattle  could  drink  at  the  stream  before  it 
entered  the  mining  district,  where  it  passed  for 
many  miles  through  their  pastures.  Having 
said  this,  he  orderea  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
new  and  shining  roubles  fo  be  placed  on  the 
table,  the  large  gold  medal,  with  its  broad  red 
ribbon,  was  taken  out  of  its  case  and  placed 
near  the  money,  and  one  hundred  roubles  more 
counted  for  the  mulla  and  the  chiefs.  A  gold- 
laced  scarlet  coat  and  a  sabre  were  now  added 
to  the  heap  intended  for  the  sultan,  a  kalat  or 
long  robe  of  vivid  colors,  and  a  gold  imperial 
were  put  on  the  table  for  each  of  the  chie&  and 
the  mulla. 

"The  interpreter  was  instructed  to  tell  the 
sultan  that  aU  these  things  wojild  be  given  if 
the  river  was  included  in  the  purchase ;  if  not, 
the  negotiation  would  be  at  an  end,  as  no  further 
ofiTer  would  be  made.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  this  mode  of  settling  the  matter ;  it  seemed 
far  too  abrupt,  as  their  transactions  usually  oc- 
cupy days;  indeed  sometimes  weeks  are  con- 
sumed in  settling  their  bargains,  as  time  is  no 
object  to  them. 

**  They  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment, 
and  then  at  the  valuables  spread  out  before 
them,  anxious  to  secure  them,  yet  desiring  to 
get  more. 

"  Having  spoken  together  for  some  minutes, 
the  sultan  said  it  would  take  some  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  adding  that  they  would  consult 
all  the  tribes  about  it,  and  give  them  an  answer 
in  a  few  days.  The  director  fully  understood 
what  was  meant,  and  that  thev  intended  delay- 
ing their  decision  until  something  further  was 
offered ;  and  knowing  that  this  would  be  conti- 
nued foran  indefinite  period,  if  once  permitted,  he 
told  the  sultan  that,  as  the  matter  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  himself,  the  mulla,  chie&, 
and  the  tribes  for  several  months,  they  could  not 
require  any  further  time ;  besides,  he  had  taken 
a  long  journey  to  meet  them,  and  now  he  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  admit  of  delay. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  that  they  should 
definitely  decide  before  the  council  broke  up 
whether  they  accepted  his  offer  or  not ;  finally, 
he  told  them  that,  if  they  once  left  his  yourt 
without  concluding  the  bargain,  he  should  start 
on  his  return  within  an  hour. 

"  Without  further  remark  the  sultan  began 
examining  the  sabre  and  coat,  desiring  that  the 
latter  should  be  tried  on.  He  was  quickly  in- 
vested with  it,  and  viewed  the  extraordinary 
change  that  appeared  in  his  person  with  perfect 
satisfaction ;  the  gold  medal  was  hung  on  his 
breast,  producing  great  effect ;  but  when  a  Cos- 
sack buckled  the  sabre  on  his  waist,  this  settled 
the  point — he  would  have  given  half  the  rivers 
in  the  steppe  sooner  than  be  stripped  of  his 
weapon  and  finery.  In  a  few  moments  the  mulla 
and  chiefs  were  oedecked  with  their  new  cloth- 
ing, evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves 
and  vastly  admiring  one  another.  The  money 
was  given  to  the  sultan,  which  he  rolled  up  in 
his  shawl,  and  secured  round  his  waist,  as  thib 
was  too  precious,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  trusted  in 
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other  hands.  The  mulla  and  chiefs  followed  his 
example.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sulttin  stamp- 
ed his  seal  on  a  document  transferring  to  the 
Great  "White  Khan,  the  whole  district  shown  on 
a  map  prepared  beforehand,  with  all  the  gold, 
silver,  or  other  minerals  it  might  contain,  its 
pastures,  and  the  river.  Thus,  for  a  sum  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  acquired  mines  and  a  freehold  pro- 
perty in  the  Kirghis  steppe,  which  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  expand  rapidly  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  These  mines  are  of  immense  value, 
and  are  sending  contributions  to  the  imperial 
mint" 

It  is  thus,  by  the  bestowal  of  sabres 
and  coats,  by  giving  away  gold  medals 
and  empty  finery,  by  the  payment  of 
£'150,  and  a  little  unmeaning  flattery  and 
palaver,  that  Russia  extends  her  bounda- 
ries into  the  Kirghis  steppes,  and  other 
regions  even  more  civilized.  The  very 
same  system,  applied  to  the  weakness  and 
vanity  of  men,  has  given  Russia  her  influ- 
ence in  every  court  of  Europe.  By  his 
prodificality  in  giving  snufl-boxes,  orders, 
and  portraits  set  in  diamonds,  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  secured  military,  naval, 
literary,  and  political  friends,  and  help- 
mates at  every  court  in  Germanv,  at 
every  court  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Belgium,  in  Portugal,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land itself. 

Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us  that  the  flesh  of 
the  horse  boiled,  broiled,  and  smoked, 
furnishes  to  Tatar,  Kirghis,  or  Kalmuck 
gounnands  tlie  most  delicate  dishes  that 
can  be  placed  before  tliem.  Mutton  is 
also  produced  at  eveiy  dinner,  but  beef  is 
rarely  eaten.  The  flesh  of  the  camel  is 
also  sometimes  used,  but  only  on  great 
festal  occasions,  or  when  the  animal  has 
been  killed  by  accident. 

Wrestling  contests  are  common  enough 
among  the  Kirghis  tribes,  and  horse  races 
are  also  very  common,  the  horse  that  pos- 
sesses the  most  enduring  physical  power 
being  most  valued.  Of  the  qualities 
which  the  Kalmucks  display  in  hunting 
the  author  thus  speaks : — 

"  The  CoRf^acks  and  Kalmucks  display  a  finer 
sense  of  honor  in  their  hunting  than  many 
highly  civilized  Europeans.  Two  Cossacks 
were  out  hunting  the  maral  for  two  objects — 
foml  and  antlers.  They  had  followed  the  game 
up  into  tlie  Ala-tau,  and  had  been  successful, 
sleeping  at  night  near  their  spoil.  Next  morn- 
ing they  started  again  in  pursuit,  when,  after 
some  hours,  they  found  a  magnificent  animal, 
whose  horns  they  saw  were  worth  120  roubles, 
(£7,)  a  prize  well  worth  securing.     They  hunted 


him  from  one  valley  to  another,  till  at  last  he 
retreated  to  a  high  craggy  region.  His  pursueiB 
were  not  the  men  to  be  deterred  by  obstaciet ; 
they  scaled  the  rugged  height,  still  rollowing  on 
his  track.  Lato  in  the  afternoon  they  saw  hia 
branching  horns  in  a  deep  rent  in  the  motuitain 
whose  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular,  whOe 
the  opposite  side  terminated  on  the  brink  of  a 
great  precipice,  thus  preventing  all  chance  of 
escape.  AV^hen  they  entered  the  gorge  he  rose 
from  his  lair  about  three  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance and  started  forward  among  fallen  rocka. 
They  followed  rapidly,  and  gain^  on  him  Aat 
Having  reached  within  about  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  end  of  the  ravine  he  stood  hesitating  and 
looked  back,  seeming  inclined  to  make  a  double 
and  rush  past  them.  From  this  circuDistance 
the  Cossacks  knew  that  some  other  animals 
were  in  the  pass ;  and  as  tigers  are  oitcn  found 
here,  they  did  not  fire,  but  moved  gradually  on. 
The  stag  went  slowly  on,  evidently  in  fear.  " 
Having  passed  some  blocks,  two  huge  bears 
sprang  out  of  the  ravine  close  behind  him. 

*^  The  stag  suddenly  bounded  into  the  air,  to 
a  pinnacle  of  rock  standing  detached  iVom  the 
rock,  and  leaving   a    chasm  thirty-three  feet 
wide.     One  of  the  bears,  springing  after  him, 
rushed  over  the  clifi*,  falling  more  than  lour 
hundred  feet,  and  thus  ended  his  career.     The 
other  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  growl- 
ing in  a  fearful  mge  at  his  disappointment     The 
hunters  advanced,  and  when  they  came  within 
twenty  paces  he  stood  up  and  gave  a  saTage 
growl  of  defiance ;  but  this  was  his  last ;  a  leaden 
messenger  sent  him  rolling  after  his  dead  com- 
panion.   The  maral  stood  gazing  at  the  hunters 
without  showing  any  sign  of  fear,  while  they 
admired  his  beautiful  form  and  noble  horns. 
To  the  honor  of  the  Cossacks,  be  it  told,  he  was 
left  in  peace,  great  ps  was  the  temptatbn  to 
these  ill-paid  men.     AVithin  a  few  paces  were 
the  (coveted  horns,  equal  in  value  to  the  annul 
pay  of  five  of  their  body. 

**  The  fellows  were,  however,  as  good  as  thcgr 
are  brave." 

A  ride  of  ten  days  after  leaving  Ayagvs 
brought  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  river  Beao. 
the  boundary  between  the  pastures  of 
the  great  and  middle  hordes.  The  coon- 
try  he  passed  over  varied  greatly  in  its 
aspects.  Arid  steppes  were  frequentlT 
crossed  on  which  the  grass  was  withered 
by  the  sun,  and  the  only  patches  of  green 
were  the  salsola  bordeiing  on  the  numer- 
ous salt  lakes.  In  one  of  the  small  ridses 
on  his  route  Mr.  Atkinson  found  a  fine 
specimen  of  malachite,  and  came  upon 
the  remains  of  ancient  mines,  worked  at 
a  period  long  before  those  of  Siberia  were 
discovered  by  the  Chutes,  who  left  many 
of  their  fiint  instruments  in  the  depths 
of  tlie  Altai.  Approaching  the  Kare-tau 
from  the  north-east,  the  mountains 
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seen  abruptly  rising  from  the  plain,  some 
to  the  height  of  near  seven  thousand 
feet. 

At  Kopal  is  the  most  southerly  port 

Russia  has  placed  in   Chuiese   Tartary. 

This  military  post  is  situated  in  about  43® 

lat  N.,  and  82*^  long.  E.,  and  is  only  three 

clays'  journey  from  Kulja,  a  large  Chinese 

town  containing  about  forty  thousand  in- 

liabitants.    The  fort,  says  Mr.  Atkinson, 

is  in  the  region  belonging  to  the  great 

Tiorde  of  the  Kirghis,  and  is  significant  of 

^he  fate  which  awaits  these  warlike  tribes. 

£ays  our  author ; — 

"  Four  years  before  my  arrival  a  battery  of 
^artillery,  consisting  of  six  guns  and  on  a  hundred 
"jneiij  had  been  sent  into  the  Ala-tau,  and  the 
officer  had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  pass  about 
^ight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  site  of  the 
Jiew  fort 

"  From  Ayagus  to  their  camp  was  a  journey 
^f  eighteen  days,  with  hostile  tribes  inhabiting 
the  plains  between  this  little  band  and  their 
ifriends,  while  to  the  south-west,  on  the  opposite 
*ide  of  the  mountain,  there  were  legions  of 
Chinese  convicts  occupying  the  region  around 
Kulja.  The  officer  had  formed  his  camp  in  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge ;  a  few  men,  stationed  up  in 
the  hills,  were  sufficient  to  defend  the  place 
against  one  hundred  times  their  number,  and 
their  guns  would  have  caused  terrible  slaughter 
had  any  body  of  men  attempted  to  force  the 
pass.  The  captain  and  his  men  arrived  here  in 
the  autumn,  after  a  most  arduous  march  of 
forty-two  days  over  a  country  in  which  there 
were  no  roads.  Deep  rivers  often  delayed  their 
march ;  and  extensive  morasses,  that  would 
have  swallowed  up  vast  armies,  compelled  them 
to  make  a  detour  that  occupied  several  days. 
Notwithstanding  that  every  thing  around  them 
wore  a  summer  aspect,  they  knew  that  the  win- 
ter was  fast  approaching,  and  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  preparing  for  it.  The  nu- 
merous glens  and  small  sheltered  valleys  afford- 
ed plenty  of  grass  for  their  horses,  where  they 
could  be  left  to  pasture  in  safety,  but  the  season 
was  past  for  their  making  hay  for  their  winter 
fodder.  This,  however,  was  not  of  vast  import- 
ance, as  these  Asiatic  horses  are  accustomed  to 
seek  their  food  beneath  the  snow  like  wild  ani- 
mals, and  instinct  tells  them  where  grass  is  to 
be  found." 

How  forts  like  that  at  the  Kopal  are 
raised  in  these  latitudes  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract : — 

**A  very  clever  engineering  officer  had  been 
Kent  from  Russia  to  direct  the  works  and  cany 
out  the  plans  prepared  in  Petersburgh.  Ho  ar- 
rived a  few  days  after  the  Cossacks,  and  was 
even  more  astonished  than  they  had  been  when 
they  beheld  the  place,  knowing  what  had  to  be 


done  before  the  winter,  which  the  resources  at 
his  command  afforded  little  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing. A  report  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
stating  that  timber  could  be  procured  in  an  un- 
limited quantity  at  about  eight  versts'  distance. 
One  glance  at  the  country  proved  this  to  be  a 
falsehood.  To  obtain  a  supply  quickly  was  ft 
matter  of  vast  moment ;  and  Abakamof^  with  a 
party  of  men,  led  the  engineer  to  the  nearest  ac- 
cessible place  from  which  it  could  be  procured. 
They  rode  along  the  plain  for  about  twenty  miles, 
to  a  gorge  leading  up  into  a  mountain,  and  then 
ascended  the  bed  of  a  torrent  for  about  three 
miles  before  reaching  the  forest 

**  Here  they  found  plenty  of  large  pine  trees, 
but  they  had  to  be  cut  down  and  transported  to 
the  plain,  and  the  ravine  proved  a  serious  obsta- 
cle. In  a  few  days  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  engaged  felhng  the  trees,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  bullocks  were  obtained  from  the  Kirghis 
to  draw  the  timber  to  the  fort.  The  official 
buildings,  storehouses,  and  hospitals  were  to  be 
erected  forthwith,  and  each  Cossack  had  to  pro- 
vide his  own  dwelling.  He  had  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber and  transport  it  to  Kopal,  and  then  to  erect 
a  house  to  shelter  his  miserable  wife  and  child- 
ren. All  he  could  expect  to  finish  before  the 
winter  set  in  was  one  room.  A  great  number 
were  built  only  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  two 
families,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  were  glad  to 
take  shelter,  and  thought  themselves  comforta- 
ble ;  while  many  had  to  be  content  with  excava< 
tions  in  the  earth,  without  a  hope  of  being 
housed  during  the  winter.  So  long  as  the  fine 
weather  continued  the  subterranean  abodes  suf- 
ficed ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  time  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  security  from  the  cold." 

Notwithstanding  these  intrusions  by 
unfair  means  into  territory  not  belonging 
to  her,  Mr.  Atkinson  admits  that  Russia 
has  exercised  great  prudence  in  her  con- 
quests among  the  Asiatic  tribes.  She  has 
always,  he  asserts,  respected  their  religion 
and  superstitions ;  and  no  pnests  have  ac- 
companied her  Cossacks.  Russia  has  thus 
avoided  many  difficulties  which  other 
powers  have  fallen  into,  where  the  soldier 
and  the  missionary  have  marched  together. 

Opium  smoking,  it  appears,  has  become 
very  prevalent  among  the  wealthy  Kir- 
ghis, more  especially  with  the  sons  of  the 
sultans  and  chiefs.  The  Tatar  merchants 
have  introduced  the  drug,  and  always 
have  a  supply.  Where  caravans  have  to 
make  so  long  a  journey,  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  them,  the  article  being  of  small 
bulk  and  much  value,  as  they  sell  it  for 
its  weight  in  silver.  Before  the  caravans 
reach  the  towns  of  Kulja  and  Tchonba- 
chack,  the  Chinese  purchase  the  whole 
stock,  paying  for  it  in  silver.  The  opium 
is  then  smuggled  into  the  towns.     When 
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opium  is  indulged  iu  for  a  short  period,  it 
is  rarely  left  off.  It  leaves  uniiiisiakeable 
evidence  of  its  pornicious  effects  in  the 
sunken  eye  and  emaciatad  features. 

Of  wild-boar  hunts  Mr.  Atkinson  gives 
several  descriptions;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  extract  any  of  them.  The  ac- 
count which  follows,  of  a  clerical  soldier, 
is  amusing : — 

**  Among  the  soldiers  scat  to  Ropal  th^o  was 
one  who  had  occupied  a  very  different  position, 
having  becD  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
church  militant  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
ecclesiastical  career  ho  had  shown  that  the 
church  was  not  the  sphere  for  his  talents.  Ilis 
tastes  were  expensive  as  criminal,  and  to  gratify 
them  he  used  the  powers  of  his  sacred  office  to 
screw  nil  the  roubles  possible  out  of  his  flock. 
His  brethren  also  gave  him  the  credit  of  strip- 
ping the  holy  pictures  of  their  gems,  and  re- 
placing them  with  paste.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
was  not  alone  in  this  species  of  fraud,  for  it  had 
often  been  done.  The  result  was  his  degrada- 
tion and  change  of  occupation ;  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  man  enables  me  to  say  that  he  was 
more  suited  to  the  musket  than  to  the  crosier. 
Nevertheless,  in  early  life  ho  had  been  studious, 
and  had  gained  a  high  position  among  his  fel- 
lows for  ills  learning  and  ecclesiastical  acquire- 
mcnt^:. 

**  He  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  among 
his  comrades  in  Kopal.  At  Christmas  he  ar- 
ranged a  comedy,  and  succeeded  in  drilling  a 
number  of  his  companions  so  well  in  their  parts, 
that  the  piece  was  performed  every  evening. 
It  was  a  decided  success,  and  was  several  times 
performed  before  two  audiences  the  same  night. 
This  aided  in  establishing  his  popularity,  while 
his  knowledge  gave  him  power  among  his  com- 
rades, and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Proto- 
Popo  (Arch-Priest).  In  all  the  revels  and 
carou.ses  he  took  the  lead  among  the  men ;  some 
of  them  declaring,  however,  that  he  had  made  a 
compact  with  Shaitan,  which  enabled  him  to 
take  brandy  in  quantities  Uiat  would  have  been 
fatal  to  them.  The  lilazliniz  is  a  holiday  that 
every  good  Russian  deems  it  necessary  to  keep, 
and,  in  doing  so,  makes  himself  ill  by  eating 
blennies  preparatory  to  the  long  fast. 

"My  comrades  wore  too  orthodox  in  their 
creed  to  neglect  the  important  event'* 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
training  and  position  of  the  Russian  cler- 
gy will  not  be  very  much  surprised  at 
this  history  of  a  clerical  soldier.  Tlie 
clergy  are  wretchedly  [>oor,  and  misera- 
bly educated,  in  Russia,  and  are  treated 
by  the  military  and  Boyars  with  a  dis- 
dainful contempt. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  Cossack 
dances  as  eminently  characteristic,  and 
i\ill  of  graceful  attitudes. 


The  disasters  to  cattle  from  snow- 
storms in  these  steppes  are  irameiuie. 
Early  iu  October,  1 849,  there  was  a  fiill 
of  snow  which  rendered  it  difficalt  for 
the  cattle  to  find  the  short  grass  on  the 
steppe.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
there  was  a  bouran  and  a  snow-storm  that 
continued  nine  days,  covering  the  whole 
country  four  to  five  feet  deep.  The  Kir- 
ghis  in  this  region  had  seventy  thousand 
sheep  ;  and  one  chief  had  seven  hundred 
horses,  eighty  camels,  and  a  great  number 
of  oxen  destroyed.  A  storm  sometimes 
continues  for  eleven  days. 

Kirghis  cookery  is,  it  appears,  not  very 
refined  ;  and  there  is  one  great  drawhacK 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the  culinary  uten- 
sils arc  dirty,  the  leathern  pails  used  for 
mUking  never  being  washed.  They  are 
thus  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  coaffu- 
lated  milk  not  very  grateful  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

The  proficiency  of  some  of  the  Elrghis 
tribes  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  Mt- 
tle-axe  is  extraordinary.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  that,  if  these  n)en  are 
ever  trained  under  good  officers,  they 
will  become  some  of  the  best  irregular 
cavalry  in  the  world,  unequalcd  for  long 
and  rapid  inarches. 

Among  the  Kirghis  the  young  lady,  ft 
is  remarkable,  has  no  voice  in  her  own 
nuptials.  Her  father,  it  appears,  places  a 
certain  value  upon  her,  and  whoever  is 
able  to  pay  it  may  become  her  husband. 
Some  of  the  sultans  put  so  high  a  price  on 
their  daughters  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  partner  for  them.  The  kalym,  or  mar- 
riage-portion, consists  of  a  number  of 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  These  must  be 
handed  to  the  father,  who  retains  then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  daughter,  in  case  the 
husband  returns  her  to  her  parents,  whidi 
does  sometimes  happen.  When  this  pre- 
liminary is  arranged,  the  malla  is  callea  in 
to  ratify  the  marriage  contract. 

Tlie  bridles  of  the  Kirgliis  are  decorat- 
i  ed  with  bniull  plates  of  iron,  inlaid  with 
silver.  In  thb  inlaid  work  the  Kirgfais 
excel,  several  of  the  sultans  keeping  tow 
own  armorer  to  execute  it. 

The  journey  from  Pctropavalovsk  to 
Bokhara,  it  appears,  usually  occupies  six- 
ty-five to  seventy  days;  the  whole  di^- 
tance  is  about  twelve  hundred  w»i!i>«. 
The  route  was  due  south,  and  passes  orw 
the  western  end  of  the  Ildi-ghis  mooa^ 
ains.  This  region  is  exceedingly  rich  m 
minerals — silver,  copper,  and   lead   are 
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found.  Here,  also,  that  beautiful  mine- 
ral, asherit — copper  emerald — was  first 
discovered.  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that 
mines  of  great  value  will,  ere  long,  be 
worked  in  these  mountains  by  the  Rus- 
sian miners.  Beyond  the  Kok-tash  are 
the 'mountains  Sasarloi  and  E-dalnin-aki- 
dengul.  After  these  comes  the  sterile 
steppe  of  Bad-Pak-Dala,  that  extends  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  nver 
Tchui.  This  is  a  dreary  region,  affording 
but  little  food  for  horses  or  camels ;  the 
water  is  also  bad,  the  springs  being  all 
brackish,  from  which  both  man  and  beast 
suffer  before  reaching  the  Tchui. 

After  passing  this  river,  the  caravans 
enter  upon  the  desert  of  Ouskokchan-nin- 
sarakooms.  It  is  only  about  twenty-five 
miles  broad.  The  route  passes  the  west- 
em  end  of  Djooban-tau  to  the  spring 
Kol-oush-ouzen-koudock  ;  it  then  turns  to 
the  south-east,  along  the  foot  of  the  Kara- 
tau,  and  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
fort  Son-zak.  Thence  to  fort  Chald- 
Koorgan,  where  it  crosses  the  mountains 
to  Tchem  Kesh,  and  then  about  fifty  miles 
to  Ta.shkend,  over  a  good  track.  From 
fort  Sou  zak  a  route  crosses  the  Kara-tau 
to  Turkestan. 

The  routes  which  start  from  Scmipala- 
tinsk  are  the  most  important  in  connection 
with  the  commerce  of  Central  Asia,  there 
being  considerable  intercourse  between 
this  town  and  Jashkend,  Kokhan,  Samar- 
kand, Kasligar,  and  Yarkand.  The  jour- 
ney from  Semipalatinsk  to  Jashkend  oc- 
cupies from  fifty  to  fifty-five  days.  For 
about  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Boulat 
few  springs  are  found.  The  last  well  is  at 
Jok-kooni  Jik-kau.  Thence  to  Tchui  is  a 
painful  journey.  Mirage  and  sand-storms 
frequently  await  the  traveler  ;  the  former 
tantalizes  his  thirst,  and  the  latter,  Mr, 
Atkinson  tells  us,  may  form  his  grave. 
Of  the  mirage  our  author  thus  speaks : 

"  Many  of  my  readers  knew  nothing  practi- 
Callj  of  the  mirage,  and  thus  they  can  not  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  this  deception,  nor  esti- 
HiAte  the  disappointment  it  creates.     I  fear  my 
Pencil  fails  in  giving  its  magical  effect,  and  my 
Pen  can  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  tantali- 
sing power  on  the  thirsty  traveler.     It  has  of- 
t^en  fSillen  to  my  lot  to  witness  it,  when  an  ap- 
l^arent  lake  lay  stretched  out  before  me,  tempt- 
ing both  man  and  animal  to  rush  forward  and 
^fjce  their  burning  thirst     Even  after  years  of 
Experience,  I  haise  been  deceived  in  this  phcoo- 
^^enon,  so  real  has  it  appeared,  and  many  of  its 
(^evuiiar  and   magical  effects   have  been    pre- 
^erye<L      Sometimes  vast  cities  seemed  rising 


on  the  plains,  in  which  a  multitude  of  towers, 
spires,  and  domes,  and  columns  were  grouped 
together  with  picturesque  effect,  that  neither 
poet  nor  painter  could  depict  And  these  were 
reflected  in  the  deceptive  fluid  with  all  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  mirror ;  at  times,  a  breeze  seemed 
to  ruflle  the  placid  surface,  destroying  the  forms 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  reappeared. 

**  Sometimes  I  have  almost  been  indnced  to 
believe  that  vast  tropical  forests  were  before  me, 
where  pines  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  their  mce- 
ful  foliage,  overtopped  every  other  tree,  and  then 
beyond  were  mountain  crests,  giving  a  reality 
to  the  scene  that  caused  me  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  its  being  a  phantom.  At  last  I  have 
passed  over  the  spot  where  the  lake,  mighty 
city,  and  the  vast  forest  had  appeared,  and 
found  nothing  but  small  bushes  and  tufts  of 
grass  growing  on  the  steppe." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Atkin- 
son in  tracing  the  various  routes  from 
Kokhan  to  China,  of  which  there  are 
several.  We  will  merely  state  that  the 
route  to  Tchonbachak  goes  due  south  from 
Semipalatinsk  for  two  hundred  versts,  fol- 
lowing the  military  road  along  the  line  of 
piquets  till  it  reaches  Ayagus.  It  then' 
turns  to  the  south-east,  passing  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Tarbagatai.  Numerous 
streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  route  passes  over  the  sources  of  many 
rivers.  Shortly  after  getting  beyond  the 
'Kalen-san  it  enters  on  a  sandy  plain,  ex- 
tending for  more  than  fifty  miles,  till  it 
reaches  several  small  lakes.  At  the  west- 
ern end  of  one  of  theso  is  a  Chinese  pi- 
quet close  on  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
eight  miles  beyond  is  the  town  of  Tchon- 
bachak. It  stands  on  a  level  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tarbagatai,  that  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  for  about  three  thousand 
feet.  This  journey  occupies  fourteen 
days. 

The  sudden  lise  of  Kopal,  Mr.  Atkinson 
tells  us,  has  induced  the  people  to  form 
another  settlement  on  the  Almatee,  or 
Apple  River,  about  two  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  the  former  fort.  This  is  the 
town  of  Vernoje,  which  enthusiasts  ex- 
pected would  become  a  manufacturing 
town ;  but  the  experience  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
among  the  Kirghis  has  satisfied  him  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convert  nomades  into 
industrious  mechanics.  It  will,  in  his 
opinion,  take  several  centuries  and  many 
generations  to  change  their  habits.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  an  im- 
portant article,  ftiel,  is  wanting.  There  is 
little  probability  of  coal  being  found  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  wood  only  suflices 
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Xho  ordinary  wants  of  the  people.  "But 
though  cotton  mills  are  not  lising  in  this 
quarter,  it  is  aflmitted  by  our  traveler 
that  Russia  is  surrounding  the  Kirghis 
hordes  with  civiIiz:ition.  AiLcriculture  and 
other  brant'hes  of  industry  are  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Russian  peasant,  who  is  an 
ingenious  fellow,  and  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything.  With  liis  axe  and  saw,  he  can 
build  his  house  and  furnish  it.  lie  is  his 
own  tailor  and  shoemaker,  he  grows  his 
own  flax,  which  his  wife  and  daughter 
weave  and  spin  into  linen.  He  is  also  a 
good  huntsman,  understands  hb  rifle,  and 
can  thus  find  food  where  game  is  found. 
It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
establishing  manufactures,  that  there  is 
water  power  in  these  regions.  There  is, 
doubtless,  in  the  summer ;  but  when  win- 
ter stops  the  snow  melting,  the  water 
power  ceases  for  several  months.  Even 
if  this  difficulty  did  not  exist,  that  of  ma- 
chinery and  artisans  would  be  insuperable. 
Besides  English  or  Russian  manufacturers 
could  supply  plain  and  printed  calicoes 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  at 
Vcrnojo.  In  1849,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  English  calicoes  reached  Yarkand, 
Kokhan,  and  Jashkend.  They  found  a 
ready  sale,  and  tlie  people  were  delighted 
with  their  new  garments.  Thus,  the  ar- 
ticles had  at  once  established  a  character 
and  a  trade  ;  and  in  1850,  when  the  mer- 
chants visited  Kokhan  and  Jashkend,  they 
obtained  similar  goods  still  more  appreci- 
ated. But  in  the  following  year,  an  event 
occurred,  which  Mr.  Atkinson  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"In  1851,  the  Tatar  traders  bought  their 
goods  as  usual,  which  in  appearance  resembled 
those  of  former  years.  These  were  taken  by 
caravans  into  distant  regions;  and  these  also 
met  with  a  ready  sale.  But,  alas  I  the  pur- 
chaser soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  vic- 
timized ;  the  material  proved  to  be  mere  trash, 
and  the  discovery  caused  a  great  reaction.  It 
was  a  fact  well  known  in  Siberia,  that  agents  for 
English  houses  were  in  Kokhan,  and,  from  all 
I  could  learn,  they  were  natives  of  India.  This 
was  not  only  a  most  disreputable  action,  but  a 
foolish  experiment,  which  has  done  considerable 
injury  to  trade  among  these  tribes.** 

The  personal  observation  of  the  winter 
of  this  volume  induces  him  to  believe 
that  the  best  mode  of  o|>cning  a  trade 
into  Central  Asia  will  be  by  establishing 
fairs.  These  should  be  at  one  or  more 
])oints  near  to  the  passes  in  the  Himalayas, 
or  a  great  fair  should  be  established,  as 


I  far  up  the  Indus  as  possible.  These  fiun 
once  established,  ]\[r.  Atkinson  contends 
the  Tatar  and  other  merchants  will  attend 
and  purchase  the  necessary  art icios;  and 
this  would  be  soon  felt  in  Nijne  Novgorod. 
as  the  distance  from  the  Indus  is  but  little 
more  than  half  of  that  from  Semipalatinsk 
to  Novgorod.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  that  if  agents  for  Engliiili 
houses  were  located  in  any  of  these  towiM 
it  would  create  jealousy,  for  the  Tatar 
merchant  would  feel  that  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  push  the  trade  into  Central 
Asia,  and  deprive  him  of  his  legitimate 
profit. 

The  effect  of  a  sandstorm,  and  its  con- 
sequences in  those  regions,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

*^  The  illustration  here  given  is  but  a  feeble 
representation  of  a  sand-storm  and  its  terrible 
effect  I  liave  seen  one  extending  over  four 
miles  in  width ;  and  if  travelers  or  a  caravan 
arc  caught  in  them,  the  consequences  are  often 
fatal  to  man  and  beast 

"  Their  approach  is  seen  at  a  long  Hii^tanci^ 
and  if  of  moderate  length  it  is  not  di£Bcult  to 
escape ;  but  should  they  extend  over  manj 
miles  in  width  there  is  real  danger. 
I  ^*  At  a  distance,  an  immense  black  cloud  ap- 
pears rolling  over  the  desert,  rising  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sweeping 
on  with  fearful  velocity.  This  causes  the  peo- 
ple to  watch  its  advance  with  considerable  anx- 
iety, as  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  way  to  turn 
for  security.  Instinct  tells  the  animals  that 
danger  is  approaching,  when  they,  too,  beoooM 
uneasy,  and  attempt  to  escape.  Horses,  and  all 
other  animals,  when  free,  rush  off  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  It  is  a  most  exciting  scene  when 
these  storms  reach  the  pastures.  A  herd  of 
several  thousand  horses,  with  camels  and  oxen, 
are  seen  rushing  madly  on  before  the  tempest, 
and  the  herdsmen  are  trying  to  lead  them  col 
oT  its  course.  On  these  occasions  many  frll 
from  exhaustion,  and  perish  as  the  storm  nib 
over  Uiem." 

3[r.  Atkinson  appears  to  have  a  passion- 
ate love  for  natural  history,  as  well  as  for 
geology,  and  he  is  never  happier  tiban 
when  observing  the  habits  of  animals.  It 
is  a  result  of  his  expeiience  that  the  Sibe- 
I'ian  wolves  never  eat  each  other  so  long 
as  other  food  can  be  obtained,  which  they 
hunt  for  in  imcks. 

On  the  mode  of  huntinc):  tho  wild  horn 
Mr.  A.  gives  copious  details,  details  wh^ 
it  is  to  be  regretted  we  cannot  transfer  to 
these  pages.  When  tliese  beautiful  crea- 
tures are  sto])ped  and  taken,  the  work  of 
slaughter  begms,  and  vast  uumbera  are 
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killed  by  the  battle-axes  of  the  hunters. 
The  Kirghis,  it  should  be  observed,  con- 
sider the  flesh  of  the  wild  horse  the 
greatest  delicacy  the  steppe  affords. 

To  revert  to  a  more  practical  subject. 
It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  traveler 
that  English  merchandise  will  sooner  or 
later  find  its  way  into  the  northern  pro- 
yiDces  of  China,  through  the  Tatar  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  trade  among  the 
Kirghis  hordes.  He  also  thinks  that  com- 
merce may  be  carried  by  anpther  and 
more  direct  route  into  these  regions,  if  a 
fair  were  established  on  the  Indus ;  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  caravans  that 
travel  from  Kulja  into  some  of  the  inte- 
rior provinces  encounter  greater  dangers 
than  will  be  met  between  Yarkand,  Kosh- 
gar,  and  the  Indus.  "  It  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  for  granted,"  says  Mr.  A.,  "that 
whenever  trade  can  be  carried  on  with 
profit,  all  natural  obstacles  have  been  sur- 
mounted." Yarkand  is  a  large  town,  con- 
taining fourteen  thousand  houses,  and  the 
popniation  was  estimated  at  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety  thousand  in  1852 — ^by  some 
even  at  one  hundred  thousand.  There  is 
at  this  town  a  Cliincse  garrison  of  five 
thousand  men.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade,  and  numbers  of  Chinese,  Tatar, 
Bokharan,  and  Cashmerian  merchants  re- 
side here.  From  Yarkand  there  is  a  cara 
van  road  going  to  the  north-east,  in  a  di- 
rect course  into  Mongolia,  and  numerous 
routes  branch  from  it  into  the  tea  pro- 
vinces and  to  various  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Of  the  Chinese  dwellings  and  of  the 
Chinese  industry,  Mr.  A.  gives  curious 
details.  A  piece  of  wood-carving  was 
shown  to  him,  about  six  feet  high  and 
four  wide ;  the  center  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  flowers  and  fruit,  in  ame- 
thyst, beryl,  chalcedony,  and  jade.  The 
price  of  this  was  equal  to  £600.  It  had 
remained  several  years  without  a  pur- 
chaser, and  was  about  to  be  returned  to 
Pekin.  Almost  all  the  Chinese  merchants 
liave  adopted  the  Russian  somesvar,  and 
the  teapot  seems  in  action  from  morning 
till  night. 

No  one,  it  appears,  is  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  Russian  town  of  Kiachta  except  the 
merchants  through  whom  the  trade  with 
China  is  conducted,  a  number  of  custom- 
house officers,  an  officer  of  Cossacks,  with 
two  hundred  men,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  workmen  with  their  families.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  free  intercourse  is  per- 1 


mitted  between  Kiachta  and  Maimatchin. 
The  trade  in  rhubarb  in  this  locality  is  im- 
portant ;  360,000  lbs.  pass  through  Maim- 
atchin annually.  The  merchants  from 
Moscow  and  a  few  other  towns  in  Siberia 
reach  Troitska  and  Kiachta  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  Before  the  middle  of 
March  their  transactions  are  completed, 
and  the  long  caravans  are  on  their  march 
towards  Irbit  and  Nijne-Novgorod.  The 
transit  trade  through  Siberia  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  merchandise  is  of  considerable 
importance,  affording  employment  to  a 
vast  number.of  horses  and  men.  The  best 
time  for  conveying  the  goods  is  in  winter. 

Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of  Oriental  SiberLi, 
is  an  important  town,  as  the  Governor- 
General  exercises  authority  over  a  country 
more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  England. 
Its  importance  has  increased  by  the  Rus- 
sian acquisitions  on  the  Amoor,  acquisi- 
tions which  have  been  aided  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Governor-General,  Mouravieff — a 
name  which  Mr.  A.  writes  Mouravioff*. 
Several  of  the  merchants  in  this  quarter 
are  enormously  rich,  and  might  vie  with 
some  of  our  own  millionaires.  One  of 
these,  named  Kouznetseft',  endowed  sev- 
eral schools,  and  left  a  sum  equal  to 
£50,000  for  the  improvement  of  his  native 
place.  Mr.  A.  holds  that  the  descendants 
of  these  enterpiising  men  will  find  a  new 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  down  the 
Amoor  into  the  Pacific.  A  time  is  not 
distant,  he  predicts,  when  a  mercantile 
fleet  will  be  moored  in  their  harbors  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

At  Irkoutsk  European  articles  and  for- 
eign produce  brought  from  Russia  are 
expensive.  Sugars  are  2s,  l^cL  per  lb. ; 
coffee,  38,  2d. ;  lemons,  3s,  2d.  each ; 
oranges,  2^.  /  English  porter  and  ale,  II5. 
1  d,  per  bottle. 

Of  the  exiles  in  these  parts  our  author 
thus  speaks: — 

"At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Irkoutsk  there 
were  six  of  the  exiles  living  in  the  town — ^namely, 
Prince  Volkonskoi,  Prince  Troubetskoi,  and 
Colonel  Pogge,  with  their  families ;  the  others 
were  MokhanofF  and  two  brothers  Barrisoffl 
These  formed  the  best  society  in  Irkoutsk,  and 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  days  which  I  spent 
in  Siberia  were  in  enjoying  intercourse  with 
them.  They  were  now  living  in  comfort,  and 
mixing. in  society,  and  gathering  round  them  all 
the  best  Irkoutsk  could  afford.  The  Princess 
Troubetskoi  had  spent  several  of  her  youthful 
years  in  England,  associating  with  the  highest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  She  was  a  clever,  and 
highly-educated  woman,  devoted  all  her  energies 
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to  the  education  of  her  three  daughters  and  a 
young  son,  and  was  the  first  lady  who  followed 
her  husband  into  Siberia.  I  heard  from  her 
own  lips  an  account  of  her  journey  through 
those  dreary  regions,  when  she  was  attende<l 
only  by  a  maid-servant,  as  well  as  of  her  recep- 
tion and  treatment  when  at  the  mines  of  Nert- 
chinsk.  The  Princess  Volkonskoi  was  the  next 
to  follow ;  she  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever  beheld,  j 
Both  these  families  possessed  every  thing  they 
could  desire,  except  liberty  to  return  to  their 
homes;  with  the  othere  it  was  different,  and 
with  two  of  them  it  was  indeed  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence." 

Of  the  exiles  banished  to  Siberia  we  are 
again  funiished  with  'details  at  p.  400. 
Ilere  arc  the  very  words  of  our  author : — 

**  They  were  taken  from  the  capital  in  chains, 
each  man  in  a  telega,  attended  by  a  gendarme, 
(this  is  an  especial  escort,  under  the  command 
of  the  secret  police,)  but  not  through  the  usual 
route  through  Moscow ;  they  were  sent  by  Ya- 
roslav  and  Vatka.  Thus  was  through  a  part  of 
the  country  but  little  traveled,  and  they  entered 
on  the  great  Siberian  road  before  reaching  Perm. 
Orders  were  given  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
on  the  road,  nor  any  stoppage  allowed,  only  for 
refreshment  Their  journey  was  a  long  one — 
seven  thousand  and  twenty-nine  versts  —  and 
they  were  hurried  onward  night  and  day.  On 
the'  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  they  reached 
Ncrtohinsk,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. Here  they  slept,  and  next  morning 
started  for  the  mines,  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  versts.  They  reached 
them  in  the  Jifternoon  of  the  following  day,  hav- 
ing traveled  over  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eight  versts  in  thirty-two  days.  Here  was 
their  prison  and  place  of  punishment,  and  they 
({uickly  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  determined  to  carry  out  their  sentence  in 
its  utmost  rigor.  They  arrived  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  the  following  Monday  morning 
Prince  Volkonskoi,  Prince  Troubetskoi,  and 
four  others,  commenced  their  mining  labors. 
This  was  liard  service  ;  wielding  the  pickaxe 
and  hammer  was  a  new  occupation,  and  their 
keeper  made  their  toil  severe.  The  others,  as 
they  arrived,  were  divided  into  gangs  and  sent 
into  the  mines.  Each  was  known  only  by  his 
number ;  and  here  they  worked  for  two  years. 
Others  were  baniished  to  a  solitary  life  in  the 
forests  of  Yakoutsk,  and  of  these  exiles  I  could 
also  give  a  few  incidents  that  would  not  say 
much  for  the  leniency  of  the  government  or  its 
servants,  of  which  Mr.  Errnan  speaks.    .     .     . 

**The  tirst  lady  who  followed  her  husband 
was  the  Princess  Troubetskoi ;  she  was  young, 
and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  her  partner, 
and  if  possible  soothe  his  years  of  banishment 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  obtained 
permission,  and  when  it  Vas  granted  it  was 
coupIe<l  w^ith  the  condition  that  *  no  lady  who 


followed  her  husband  should  eT<er  retnni.' 
Even  such  a  condition  did  not  change  her  re- 
solve, and  she  started,  accompanied  only  bj  % 
faithful  maid  servant,  who  detcrmiiied  to  SDare 
her  danger  and  her  exile.  She  narrated  to  me 
an  account  of  her  adventurous  journey  of  nmt 
five  thousand  miles,  made  during  a  severe  win- 
ter, when  she  often  encountered  the  feeribl 
storms  so  frequent  in  Siberia.  Nor  were  tliej 
their  only  daneers — she  had  seen  the  wolTes 
running  on  eaoi  side  of  the  sledge,  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  horses  if  they  slackened  their 
speed  or  fell.  These  were  not  slight  trials  for  a 
delicate  female  to  encounter ;  but  some  of  the 
incidents  of  her  adventure  are  the  most  touching 
I  ever  heard.  She,  however,  reached  Nert- 
chinsk  in  safety,  and  a  mining  engineer  officer, 
who  was  returning  to  Zavod,  kindly  offered  to 
escort  her  to  her  destination.  Her  inquiries  of 
this  gentleman  were  numerous.  She  wished  to 
know  the  fate  of  her  husband.  He  gave  her  an 
assurance  that  he  was  well,  but  evaded  all  other 
questions.  On  her  arrival  she  was  taken  to 
that  officer's  home,  and  his  wife  offered  all  the 
comforts  their  dwelling  afforded,  while  he  lent 
her  passport  to  inform  his  chief  of  her  tiriTi], 
and  expressed  to  him  her  desire  to  see  the 
prince. 

**  Presently  a  police-officer  arrived,  and  toU 
her  that  he  had  received  instructions  to  conduct 
her  to  her  quarters,  and  that  she  would  be  pef^ 
mitted  to  see  her  husband  on  the  morrow.  A 
single  room  was  assigned  to  her  and  the  maidi 
bearing  all  the  aspects  of  a  prison,  and  it  was 
announced  that  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  Tiiit 
any  body  in  the  town  without  permission.  Next 
morning  she  was  taken  to  tlie  house  of  the 
chief,  when  she  urged  her  request  to  see  the 
prince,  and  also  to  be  permitted  to  spend  some 
hours  each  day  in  his  society.  The  first  ptit 
of  her  request  was  granted,  but  the  latter  wu 
refused ;  and  this  man  said,  as  she  bad  come  to 
share  her  husband's  exile,  she  must  submit  to 
prison  discipline,  adding  that  she  was  not  to 
write  a  single  lino  without  it  passing  throu|^ 
his  hands. 

*'  After  this,  he  ordered  the  police  to  conduct 
her  to  the  prince,  giving  his  number  but  not 
his  name,  and  then  to  her  dwelling.  A  tM^ 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  the  man  drore  thea 
several  versts  to  one  of  the  mines,  when  she 
was  conducted  down  and  along  the  gallery  to 
where  the  exiles  were  working.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments they  all  gazed  on  her  in  amaxemen^ 
thinking  it  a  vision,  and  the  spell  was  a^ 
broken  when  she  rushed  into  ner  bnsbann 
anns.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  paint  this  intH^ 
view«  but  the  clanking  of  his  chains  recalled  her 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  and  the  poKo^ 
officer  proved  that  he  had  a  better  heart  than 
his  chief,  by  removing  her  from  a  scene  heart* 
rending  to  all. 

**  The  chief  placed  her  on  prison  hx%  nor 
would  he  permit  her  to  have  tea.  After  fliii^ 
she  saw  the  prince  once  a  week,  but  not  in  tin 
mines.  In  about  a  month  or  two  other  ladin 
arrived,  and  went  through  the  same  oidiaL 
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Eighteen  months  passed  without  any  change, 
when  this  hnite  was  called  hefore  a  tribunal  from 
which  none  can  escape.  I  can  only  hope  that 
he  possessed  some  unknown  good  qualities  that 
would  recommend  him  to  more  mercy  than  he 
extended  to  those  under  his  charge. 

"  After  his  death  another  officer  was  appoint- 
ed, who  received  the  ladies  and  treated  them  as 
his  own  family.  He  did  every  thing  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  relieye  the  unfortunate  exiles, 
and  through  his  intercession,  at  the  end  of  two 
Tears,  they  ceased  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
dien  were  removed  to  Cheta  and  the  Mill" 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  monarch  who 
could  have  awarded  such  a  sentence  as 
this  ?  Worthy  successor  was  he  of  that 
John  Basilowitz,  the  tyrant  who  ordered 
the  eyes  of  an  architect  to  be  scooped 
out,  that  he  might  never  erect  sueh 
another  church  as  he  built  at  Moscow. 
If  the  present  Emperor  Alexander  desires 
to  be  considered  a  clement  man,  he  should 
order  the  pardon  and  release  of  all  these 
exiles. 

The  Cossacks  are  every  where  the  pio- 
neers of  Russia,  carrying  with  them  flour, 
powder,  and  lead,  and  receiving  furs  in 
exchange.  The  Cossacks  are,  many  of 
them,  industrious,  but  as  a  general  rule 
there  is  no  industrious  population  where 
there  is  gold  seeking.  The  tactics  of 
Russia  in  these  regions  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"From  1680  to  1854  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
gonn  and.Shilka  was  the  most  easterly  point  of 
the  Russian  Empire  in  the  region  of  the  Amoor. 
But  during   this   period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years,  the  frontier  Cossacks  were  con- 
stantly penetrating  into  the  country  north  of 
the  Amoor,  and  many  wild  stories  have  been 
handed  down  of  the  contests  these  hardy  hunt- 
ers had  with  the  Manjour  race.     Besides  which, 
many  convicts  have  escaped  from  the  mines  and 
descended  the  Amoor,  only  to  be  captured  by 
the  people  along  its  banks.     An  exile  escaped 
this  way,  and  succeeded  in  passing  all  the  Chi- 
nese posts  in  a  canoe  or  small  boat,  by  keeping 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river.     He  lived  on  the 
produce  of  his  rifle,  enduring  great  hardships, 
and  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  away  in  some  vessel.     In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  afler  all  chance 
of  escape  had  vanished,  ho  started  on  his  re- 
tara.     He  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Toungouz 
sable-hunters,   and  spent  the  hunting  season 
with  them ;  afler  which,  they  crossed  the  upper 
part  of  the  Zcya,  and  ultimately  brought  him 
to  one  of  the  fairs  attended  by  the  Cossacks. 
He  was   recognized  by   his    countrymen    and 
t>iY>nght  back  to  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  after 
*n  absence  of  more  than  eighteen  months.     The 
tiformation  which  he  had  acquired  was  consid- 


ered of  so  much  value  that  the  chief  got  his 
sentence  remitted,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
another  journey  to  gain  more  knowledge  of 
the  r^on.  At  the  season  of  the  yermach  he 
was  provided  with  powder,  lead  and  a  few  other 
necessaries,  and  accompanied  the  Cossacks  to 
the  fiiir,  in  the  hope  oi  meeting  his  old  friends 
the  Toungouz.  They  were  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  he  having  been  provided  with  a  packet  of 
powder  for  each  man,  was  again  admitted  as  a 
brother,  and  invited  to  accompany  them  to  hunt 
the  sable.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  fair 
was  broken  up,  when  he  said  good-bye  to  his 
countrymen,  and  started  with  the  Toungouz  on 
their  homeward  journey. 

**  This  time  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Yablonoi,  and  discovered  a 
short  route  to  the  sable-hunting  ground  far 
down  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.  Hav- 
ing spent  another  season  sable-huiiting,  he  re- 
turned with  his  companions  to  the  fair^and 
then  to  the  Zavod,  bringing  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  different  people  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  and  opened  up  a  road 
into  a  valuable  fur- producing  country.  This 
exile  was  sent  a  third  time,  with  instructions  to 
penetrate  into  the  regions  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Amoor,  during  the  sable-hunting  season, 
and  return  in  time  to  accompany  the  Toungouz 
to  the  fair.  They,  however,  arrived,  and  he 
was  not  with  them,  nor  was  he  ever  heard  of  af- 
terwards. Afler  him  several  convicts  escaped 
down  the  river,  but  no  one  returned  to  tell  his 
story,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  killed. 
In  1848  it  was  decided  to  explore  the  Amoor, 
when  an  officer  with  four  Cossacks  were  sent  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  on  an  expedition  down 
the  river  in  a  boat  They  were  armed  and  pro- 
visioned, and  it  was  hoped  that  this  small  party 
might  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.  Ue  al- 
so carried  instruments  for  taking  observationp,  a 
telescope,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  coin.  It  was 
known  that  great  jealousy  existed  among  the 
Chinese  authorities  ;  that  they  always  endea- 
vored to  stop  the  Cossacks  pursuing  game  into 
their  territory,  and  it  was  only  the  dread  of 
their  deadly  rifles  that  enabled  them  to  escape 
from  superior  numbers.  The  officers  were  in- 
structed to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the 
authorities  if  possible  ;  to  examine  their  towns 
from  a  distance,  but  not  to  enter  them.  He 
was  desired  to  conciliate  the  people  on  every  op- 
portunity, and  he  carried  various  articles  for 
presents.  It  was  expected  this  party  would  ac- 
complish the  object,  if  permitted  to  proceed,  in 
about  nine  months ;  and  if  stopped,  that  they 
would  speedily  return.  Time  passed  on ;  nine 
months  had  elapsed,  but  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  officer  and  his  men.  During  the  winter 
the  Cossacks  inquired  from  all  the  Orotchons 
who  attended  the  fairs,  if  these  men  had  been 
seen ;  but  no  one  could  give  any  tidings  about 
them.  The  Toungouz  sable-hunters  were  pro- 
mised a  reward  if  they  could  find  them,  or 
learn  if  they  were  detained  by  the  Chinese ;  but 
all  efforts  proved  fruitless. 

**  In  1852  an  application  was  made  by  the 
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Governor  of  Kiachta  to  the  Chinese  Governor 
in  Ourga,  statinp:  that  an  oflieor  and  four  men 
had  deserted,  carryin;;  away  a  large  sum  of 
gold  and  Kcveral  instruments ;  that  they  had 
descended  the  Amoor,  and  it  was  believed  that 
they  had  been  captured  by  the  Chinese  olHcers, 
and  were  detained  in  one  of  the  towns.  If  so, 
the  Russian  Government  desired  that  they 
phould  be  given  up  either  at  Kiachta,  or  any  of 
the  forts  on  the  frontier.  This  produced  no  re- 
S!ilt3,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  never  been  heanl  of." 


rifle.  Mr.  Atkinson  traces  the  progress 
of  the  Cossack  hunters,  wlio  first  reached 
the  Amoor  in  1G03,  and  shows  how 
stealthily  and  securely  they  acoomplUfaed 
first  the  erection  of  buildings  and  thca  of 
fortifications. 

A  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago, 
namely,  in  1728,  Cliinese  authority  pre- 
dominated in  Manjouria.  Russia  was  theu 
subjected  to  numerous  insults ;  and  his 


Celestial  Majesty  believed  that  Muscovy 

^      .    ,  .,./%.        1  Ml       X    ^vas  his  vassal.     Now,  in   1860,  Russia's 

Russia  has  now,  witli  infinite  skill,  got  ;    ^^^.^j.  j^  ^^^^^  j.     -^^^  j^  ^  incontesUble 


serves,  is  a   ti^reat  waterway,  extendin^ij 


n\enceinent  to  the  sea,  and  addeil  iii  six 


derm-  on  the  bea  of  Japan,  and  up  to  the  |  a^^^i^j  ij^.j,  j^j^  Celestial  Majesty,  man- 
groat  clesiMts  ot  Gobi.  1  he  nnporlance  "  j.^^.j^^  .^,j^|  .^|,^  j^^^^,  ^^la  Gulf  of  Petche-lee." 
of  this  to  Siberia  enn  not  be  overrated,  i      -^y^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  cflccted   bv   Russian 


Her  products  must,  sooner  or  later,  pass  :  yy^J\\^y  j„,j 
in  this  way  to  the  ocean,  and  thence  to  \  scribed': 


by 

commerce  is  thus  fairly  de- 


other  nations. 

On 
cnoHi 
in  his 
conturv 


, readily  take  in  exchange 

I  for  their  suhles ;  and  the  Russian  steamer  wiB, 


t( 


-.      .    ,  .  r  *i      -« v«f  '  if  neede<L  i)ass  up  the  river,  in  spite  of  my 

K«s-<m  has  now  ^-ot  possession  of  the  prnt   -.  „^.^.j  ^^  \}^^  ^^J^  ^.^^  ^^  '  P  ^^^     {^ 


to  the  qrreuf  .l.sert.  of  <.ol.,      It  is  the  co.ii-               ._^  emu.ncrce  and  other  industrUl 
mcncoini-nt  of  a  new  er;i  for  Siberia,     l-orcieii    ''..o ,  ., .  ,, „     .  ..._i w— 


,  ...  .,       •    I     'a.  •     1         i"      I  c:i  .   :  suits ;  while  the  luiiiierous  wiiite  churches,  wit 

province  will  flow  ,n  hy  thi<  channel   and  Si  je-    tj,,i/„,,„,er<,as  turrcU  aud  green  don^  wii 

rian    produrts   will   pass   tlinnurh  it  into  the  i ,i_^  >  i: .: ...  >...i  „;„:i:il*:..„  uJZTLi,^ 

ocean,  an<l  thenw  to  other  nations. 


Mi  '  of   P^^^  ^^^^^  religion  and  civilization  have 

,.  -  ..  .         I  •  1    I    ,.^  \'Vv ■  the  place  of  idolatry  and  superstition.     A 

he  rt'sourccs  <>f  the  countrv  winch  ha  e  long  ,  ^^^  ^^.  where  agriculture  and  catae4)reed 
lain  dormant  will  no*-  bo  <^;J^j;;'J /"\'  .J)^^^^^^^^;^^  -  ing  to  an  unlimited  extent,  by  an  iudustrion 
ration,  and  an  industrious  and  "jtoliigcnt  i  opu-  °  ^^^j^  ^.i,^^  ^H  ^j,^  n;^eiaries  of  life  cii 
lation  will  .-Pnng  up  where  ignorance  and  mdo-  P^P^j  produced-if  a  just  and  wise  goremc 
lenco  have  both  held  sway.  continues  to  rule  in  OrienUl  Siberiar-iS  destii 


T-      1    1 1.        •       .       cd  to  have  a  great  future." 
At  the  small  nver  Koudo-khan  is  sta- 1 

tionod  the  tir^^t  Manjo^r  frontier  guard.  :      Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  little  too  sanguine  ii 

Tlie  men,  it  is  ol)s-rved,  have  not  a  for-  \  thinking  it  will  not  be  long  before  th^ 

midahle  appearance :  antl  our  traveler  re- '  ^fandarin  beats  a  retreat  to   the  C 

marks,  :i  poiniod  p«»lo,  with  bow  and  ar-    Wall.     We  will  let  bun  speak  for 

rows,  are  poor  weapons  against  a  Cossack  [  self: — 
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^The  Mangoons  now  haye  frequent  inter- 
eonrse  with  the  Cossacks  at  their  posts,  and 
toe  Russians  at  their  settlements.  Many  have 
adopted  the  costume  of  their  neighbors  instead 
of  their  fish-skin  coverings,  and  have  already 
began  to  speak  the  Russian  language.  The 
example  of  these  industrious  colonists  will  show 
them  the  advantage  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  Mangoons  are  a  highly  imitative  race ;  even 
in  their  present  rude  state  they  cultivate  the 
fine  arts,  and  apply  their  genius  in  decorating 
their  clothing.  Some  of  their  artidiB  of  dress 
are  beautiful,  while  their  caps  and  hats  of  birch- 
bark  are  graceful  in  form,  and  chastely  decorat- 
ed. Many  of  the  patterns  they  design  would 
throw  into  the  shade  much  of  the  stiff  and  un- 
meaning decoration  invented  in  classic  Greece. 
Nor  do  I  think  they  will  be  slow  in  adopting 
a  better  mode  of  constructing  their  dwellings. 
Russian  stoves  and  glass  windows  will  tuLe 
the  place  of  their  ineffective  heating  apparatus, 
and  of  the  fish-skin  covering  for  their  windows. 
Some  improvements  will  tend  to  establish  and 
spread  the  power  of  Russia  in  these  regions.  If 
her  officers  govern  the  people  with  justice,  few 
fiimilies  will  remain  on  the  Manjourian  side  of 
the  river,  to  endure  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  Mandarin  and  his 
satellites  will  be  made  to  beat  a  retreat  towards 
the  Great  Wall." 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  an  unreasonable 
alarmist,  but  we  conceive  he  is  in  error  in 
supposing  that,  during  the  next  or  the 
present  generation,  any  contest  can  arise 
between  Russia  and  England  for  the  em- 
pire of  India.  A  century  or  more  must 
pass  before  Russia  is  so  enabled  to  avail 
herself  of  the  advantages  of  the  Amoor  as 


to  push  her  acquisitions  and  annexations 
further.  English  territory  Russia  never 
can  acquire  or  annex  without  a  struggle ; 
and  of  the  result  of  any  such  strnggle  we 
have  no  dread.  In  proportion  as  Russia 
becomes  more  and  more  an  Asiatic  power, 
in  the  same  ratio  is  it  likely  she  will  be 
shorn  of  her  influence  and  prestige  in 
Europe ;  and  this  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  the  world.  Meanwhile  we  are  not  idle 
in  this  country ;  and  our  statesmen,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fresh  fields  opened  and  opemng  for 
j  British  commerce  in  these  new  acquisitions 
of  Russia.  If  Russian  enterprise  has 
opened  the  river  Soungaria  without  a 
contest,  there  is  a  drawback  in  the  distance 
which  her  European  products  have  to  be 
transported,  and  the  long  winters  which 
close  up  her  navigation.  The  English  can 
deposit  their  manu&ctures  in  the  Amoor 
at  one  third  of  the  sum  it  costs  the  Rus- 
sians, and  produce  them  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  the  rivalry  of  commerce  we  do  not 
dread  the  subjects  of  the  Czar ;  and,  de- 
precating any  other  rivalry,  we  do  not 
shrink  from  it,  should  it  be  necessary. 

This  volume  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
naturalist  and  the  hunter,  for  the  author 
is  a  considerable  naturalist  and  a  great 
and  fearless  hunter ;  and  he  has  given  us, 
in  an  appendix,  the  scientific  and  popular 
names  of  all  the  animals  and  plants  he  met 
with.  There  is  also  a  well-arranged  index, 
greatly  ^cilitating  reference. 
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In  all  epochs  of  transition  and  refonn. 
We  must  expect  to  meet  with  much  that  is 
inconsistent.  During  violent  reactions 
from  past  errors,  men  find  it  diflScult  to 
keep  from  excess,  and  moderation  seldom 
comes  till  the  victory  is  achieved. 

There  is  usually  a  mixture  of  folly  and 
evil  in  most  movements,  however  praise- 

*  Lettre9  de  Jean  Calvin.  Recueillies  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  ct  publics  d*aprcs  Ics  Manuscrits  ori- 
ginaiUL     Par  Jules  Bonnet.     2  tomes. 

Dts  Lebens  Calvin.     Hambourg. 

Ijeadtrf  of  the  Refortnaiion.  (New  and  enlarged 
edition.)    Dr.  Tulloch. 
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worthy  in  themselves,  which  makes  what 
is  good  too  often  an  offence  to  feeble 
minds,  "who  want  human  actions  and 
characters  to  be  riddled  through  the  sieve 
of  their  own  ideas  before  they  can  accord 
their  admiration  or  sympathy.'*  Yet  God's 
heroes  are  not  as  man's  heroes ;  nor  wonld 

BtMdM  aur  la  JUnaissanee,  Erasme.  Thomas  Mo- 
ms.   Melancthon.    Par  D.  Nisard. 

Jdichel  Servet,  La  doctrine  philoeophiqne  et  rcli- 
gieuse.  Giordano  Bruno,  et  la  philosophie  au 
seizidme  sidcle.    Emilx  Laisset. 

Michael  Servetua,  und  aeine  Vwganger,    Hzidel- 

BUKO. 

Jcrdano  Bnma,    M.  Chkistiah  Bastholkxss. 
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they  satisfy  the  modern  demand  for  ideal 
men,  whose  dogmas  are  to  be  exact  in 
every  iota,  whose  feelings  arc  to  be  refined 
.  to  maudlin  effeminacy,  and  whose  actions 
are  always  to  be  irreproachably  graceful. 
Not  moulded  on  such  a  conventional  type 
were  stormy  Luther  and  rude  John  Bun- 
}Tin — men  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of  this 
world's  eri'ors,  like  rough  boulders  cast 
into  the  bed  of  the  foaming  stream,  not 
hewn  by  mortal  hands,  but  torn  in  con- 
vulsive throes  from  their  foundations  in 
the  mountains. 

It  may  be  very  satisfactory  for  the 
amiable  amongst  us  to  suppose  that  the 
characters  of  Christian  men  are  always  to 
be  universally  esteemed,  but  "  the  blessed 
work  of  helping  the  world  forward,  hap- 
pily does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men,"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  past  may  cure  us  of  Pelagian  heresy. 

To  understand  the  inconsistencies  and  er- 
rors in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Thomas  More, 
or  Cranmer,  we  must  endeavor  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  confusion  and  tumult  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Let  us  re- 
member, that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Europe  had  been  devas- 
tated by  war,  and  decimated  by  the 
plague.  After  the  discoveries  of  Colum- 
bus, the  minds  of  many  were  intoxicated 
with  the  love  of  novelty  and  adventure. 
Science  and  philosophy,  which  had  been 
so  long  confined  to  dungeons  and  cloisters, 
were  ready  once  more  to  spread  their 
treasure  before  the  inquiring  eyes  of  men. 
The  Renaissance,  with  its  handmaid, 
printing,  was  reviving  the  classical  wisdom 
of  antiquity.  The  false  Aristotle  was  de- 
throned in  favor  of  the  real.  The  Neo- 
l^latonist  made  way  for  the  true  Plato, 
and  new  thoughts  were  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  the  most  ignorant,  which  violent- 
ly clashed  with  the  opinions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  while  the  Renaissance  was 
unlocking  the  libraries  of  antiquity,  the 
Refonnation  carried  men  back  to  the 
scenes  of  primitive  Christianity.  Igno- 
rance and  podantiy  had  hitherto  been  im- 
pervious to  all  advances  ;  but  the  Refonn- 
ation dispelled  the  clouds,  and  disengaged 
religion  from  the  meshes  of  philosophy. 

On  the  one  side,  was  a  real  and  healthy 
creed,  boldly  measuring  its  strength  with 
worn-out  formulas  and  old  abuses,  whilst, 
on  the  other,  were  the  scholasticism  and 
Ignorance  of  Eastern  Europe  contcHidiug 
against  the  light  of  genius  from  Italy. 


Calm  and  peace-loving  men,  wboso 
heai-ts  had  never  been  disturbed  bj  the 
violence  of  political  passions,  and  never 
affected  by  selfish  consideratiops,  now  felt 
themselves  stirred  to  the  innermost  depthft 
of  their  being  by  the  new  and  startling 
questions  which  were  discussed  aronna 
them.  "  IIo w  to  do  one's  duty  ?"  **  How 
to  serve  God  ?" — these  were  the  qaeslions 
which  absorbed  the  hearts  and  reasons  of 
mankind. 

There  was  confusion  everywhere,  peace 
no  where — men  of  opposite  characters  and 
difierent  principles  were  drawn  into  the 
strife. 

Giordano  Bnmo  lived  like  a  pilgrim,  and 
sought  his  home  from  land  to  land.  Mi- 
chael Servetus,  flying  sometimes  to  a  place 
of  concealment,  and  sometimes  braTing  the 
most  imminent  perils,  traveled  onwards 
to  his  inevitable  fate.  Philip  Schwaet- 
zerd  (whom  Renchlin  had  playfully  named 
by  the  more  euphonious  Greek  e<|uivalent, 
Melancthon,)  was  retiring  in  disposition 
and  devoted  to  study,  having  neither  the 
temper  nor  the  capacity  which  fitted  him 
for  a  religious  reformer.  But  conscience 
would  not  let  him  be  neutral.  He  was 
torn  from  the  retirement  of  Wittenburg, 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  vehement  Lu- 
ther. Ei*asmus  was  weak  and  sickly, 
having  a  little  body,  which  (as  he  said  in 
one  of  his  letters)  lodged  a  spirit  always 
ready  to  make  its  escape.  IIo  shuddered 
at  every  draught  of  air ;  he  was  hysterical 
as  a  woman.  He  loved  rest,  and  hated 
dissension.  But  see  him  thrown  promi- 
nently forward  into  the  midst  of  the  con- 
test, and  imj)e]led,  against  his  will,  to 
perpetual  activity.  Sir  Thomas  More 
jests  with  his  children  in  private  life,  and 
luxuriates  in  the  pure  domestic  pleasures 
of  his  Chelsea  home ;  whilst  in  his  public 
life  he  is  the  favorite  of  the  king,  and  the 
cynosure  for  envious  and  admiring  eyes. 
But  lift  the  curtain,  and  behold  bim  i 
the  secret  hours  of  the  night,  plying  the 
bloody  scourge,  and  burning  the  midnighl 
oil ;  agonized  with  doubt,  and  endeavonn 
through  weary  vigils  to  reconcile  reve 
ence  for  the  Church  with  belief  in  th 
truth ;  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  th 
mouldering  skeleton  of  the  past. 

Such  wiis  the  chaos  which  was  destini 
to  be  the  cradle  of  modem  society ;  a 
riod  of  civil  and  moral  war,  when  eve 
man's  hand  was  forced  to  be  agaunst  hi 
brother's. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
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soch  periods  of  political  and  social  excite- 
ment, human  nature  will  manifest  itself 
in  its  brightest  and  darkest  contrasts. 
Tbe  yirtues  and  vices  of  men  will  appear 
to  stand  out  in  bas-relief— their  peculiari- 
ties of  character  displaying  themselves 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  religions  ideas  once 
set  afloat  in  the  world,  at  such  a  time, 
have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which  are  taken 
up  by  all  sorts  of  instruments,  some  of 
them  so  coarse,  feeble,  or  out-of-tune,  that 
people  are  in  danger  of  crying  out  that 
the  melodies  themselves  are  detestable. 

In  one  sense,  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Reformation  remain  yet  to  be  written. 
The  Protestant  historians,  in  the  spirit  of 
partizanship,  have  dwelt  too  exclusively 
on  the  bright  side  of  their  characters — on 
their  holiness  of  life,  and  on  their  zeal  for 
the  truth.    They  have  forgotten  that  deep 
spiritual  realities  are  seldom  to  be  learnt 
T)y  men   without  bitter   wrestling   with 
^hcir  own  sins  and  sorrows,  and  that  those 
'who  have  gained  faith  and  strength  to  do 
^heir  duty  in  this  life,  will   often  retain 
:Knuch  ignorant  prejudice,  and  much  nar- 
jrow  egotism  to  mar  the  nobility  of  their 
^andest  deeds.    There  is  no  task  more 
^lifficult  tlian  the   attempt  to  restore  in 
the  present,  the  characters  of  those  per- 
lions  who  have   greatly  influenced  their 
^generations  in  different  stages  of  tlie  past. 
Ihe  creative  faculty  of  the  biographer  im- 
I)cls  him  to  hr'uvr  his  portraits  into  what 
l»aiQters  term  "keeping,"  and  in  his  en- 
<leavor  to  make  a  satisfactory  whole  of 
some  sort,  he  is  tempted  to  sacrifice  trutli 
to  the  artistic  beauty  of  his  chiaroscuro, 
^nt  when  we  enthrone  our  own  idols,  we 
3re  forced  to  be  iconoclasts  to  the   im- 
ages of  others. 

In  such  a  struggle  as  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  main  difference  between  the 
^rave  and  stalwart  men,  who  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  pillars  of  modem  society, 
^d  those  who  had  no  standard  higher 
^han  mere  expediency,  consisted  in  this — 
^bat   the  former  had   within  their  own 
boarts  a  principle  of  self-renunciation  and 
•**^lf-mastery  which  raised  them  above  the 
^Hings  of  time  and  sense ;  and  that  in  all 
^hcir  wrestlings  with   the  ignorance   of 
^t^eir  times,  and  the  weakness  of  their  er- 
^*itjg  natures,  they  were  animated  by  a 
*  fading  idea  of  duty,  and  by  a  solemn  re- 
cognition of  something  to  be  lived  for  be- 
yond this  world. 

Further  than  this  we  need  not  argue. 


I  We  have  unwisely  left  to  Roman  Catho- 
I  lie  historians  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  "  halos  from  the  brows  of  our  saints," 
because  we  have  forgotten  to  tone  their 
portraits  down  to  the  natural  flesh-tints  of 
humanity.  Yet,  while  we  are  careful  to 
be  exact  in  our  statement  of  facts,  and 
unprejudiced  in  our  estimates  of  the  past, 
let  us  remember  (with  Doctor  Tulloch) 
that  that  is  a  "  poor  and  one-sided  criti- 
cism which  delights  to  expose  the  incon- 
sistencies "  and  failings  of  great  men.  It 
is  "  the  basest  office  a  man  can  fall  into," 
says  an  old  writer,  "  to  make  his  tongue 
the  whipper  of  a  worthy  man.  The  hon- 
est man  would  rather  be  a  grave  to  his 
neighbor's  failings  than  in  any  way  un- 
cm'tain  them.  I  care  not  for  his  humor 
who  loves  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  worthy 
fame."  It  has  been  declared  that  the 
bitterness  of  party  spirit,  and  the  detrac- 
tion and  rancor  of  religious  writers,  have 
done  more  to  bring  Christianity  into  con- 
tempt than  all  the  ribald  sneers  of  Vol- 
taire, or  the  profane  paradoxes  of  Strauss. 
And,  moreover,  that  is  an  illogical  and 
contemptible  spint  which  causes  one  sect 
to  wink  at  the  vices  of  its  partizans,  and 
to  triumph  in  the  faults  of  its  opponents. 
For  as  old  Jacob  Behnien  taught,  "  Na- 
ture did  not  come  into  men  for  the 
sake  of  sin,  and  why  should  it  fall  away 
for  the  sake  of  grace  ?"  A  Christian  is 
"  a  man  leavened  by  the  Gospel,  but  only 
a  man  still." 

Of  the  truthful  historian,  as  of  the  phi- 
losopher, two  quaUties  are  required — 
those  of  induction  and  deduction :  the 
first,  needing  the  renunciation  of  all  pre- 
judice, and  the  second,  the  steady  reason- 
ing from  facts  to  sober  conclusions.  But 
he  will  never  attain  to  these  principles 
who  is  not  first  guided  by  Shakspeare's 
maxim,  '*  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  m  malice." 

To  read  history  aright  we  must  inter- 
pret it  by  our  own  experience.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  cold  and  unsatisfac- 
tory surface-pictures  ("  simulacrums,"  as 
Carlyle  would  call  them.)  Schiller  has 
remarked  what  undefinable  and  overpow- 
ering associations  will  be  awakened  in  our 
hearts  by  the  mention  of  old-remembered 
names.  And  this  saying  is  never  more 
true  than  of  the  heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves, 
who  lived  and  struggled  in  one  of  the 
most  momentous  periods  of  this  world's 
history,  we  are  interested  in  every  epi- 
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sode  of  their  lives,  and  their  strong  emo- 
tions have  uncovered  their  secret  thoughts 
for  our  inspection.  Do  not  the  characters 
of  those  days  seem  to  pass  before  us  like 
living  pictures  projected  upon  the  pages 
of  time  ? 

There  is  the  solitary  monk  at  Worms, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  mailed  chivalry "  of  Germany,  sur- 
rounded by  the  velvet  and  ermine  of  the 
electors,  and  the  red  robes  of  the  cardi- 
nals. Pale  with  recent  sickness,  and 
emaciated  with  suiToiing,  he  stands  un- 
covered before  them,  his  liery  eyes  burn- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  his  purpose ; 
whilst  one  strain  is  vibrating  in  his  heart — 
the  burden  of  the  old  German  hymn,  "J^m 
Jester  JBurg  ist  imser  GotV*  Again  he 
appears  to  us  in  later  years,  with  wife  and 
children  by  the  fireside,  with  a  flash  of 
humor  on  his  broad  Teutonic  features, 
and  the  lines  of  thought  on  his  massive 
brow.  The  picture  shifts,  and  it  is  Me- 
lancthon — the  gentle  Philip,  with  slight 
youthful  figure  and  studious  expression 
of  face,  whose  portrait  Holbein  has  left 
us.  He  has  stolen  unnoticed  into  the 
controversy  at  Leij)sic,  where  John  Von 
Eyck,  with  the  voice  of  a  crier,  and  the 
gestures  of  a  tragic  actor,  is  overwhelming 
Carlstadt,  whose  fiiiling  memory  and  in- 
creasing irritation  render  him  more  and 
more  vulnerable  to  his  attacks.  Melanc- 
thon  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  furnishes 
him  with  an  answer  to  the  sophisms  of 
the  preacher,  who,  more  of  a  soldier  than 
a  theologian,  rudely  cries,  "  What  dost 
thou  here,  Philip  ?  *  Occupy  thyself  with 
thv  books  I" 

Or  would  we  change  the  scene  ?  It  is 
Calvin — the  boy  at  school,  with  grave  se- 
verity of  manner  and  strange  precocity 
of  intellect,  already  surnamed  "  The  Ac- 
cusative "  by  his  companions.  Or  it  is 
Calvin  in  his  matured  manhood,  thin  and 
diseased  through  the  austerities  of  his 
youth.  His  keen  eyes  are  sunken  in  their 
sockets  from  want  of  sleep ;  his  body  is 
weak  from  over-exertion ;  but,  endowed 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  will,  (the  head 
of  the  Genevan  theocracy,)  he  interposes 
his  emaciated  frame  as  an  invincible  bar- 
rier to  stem  the  profligacy  of  the  Liber- 
tines. Stem  and  undaunted,  the  mark 
for  gibes  and  sneers,  and  tlie  theme  of  de- 
tracting witticisms,  he  yet  endeavors  to 
crush  men  into  unity. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  different  par- 
ties which  divided   Christendom  at  tlie 


epoc  of  the  Reformation,  we  may  men- 
tion four  which  presented  the  moiit  strik- 
ing charactenstics.  First,  the  Pcqdstioal 
party,  under  whose  banner  were  enlisted 
such  different  men  as  the  ignorant  Jetzel, 
the  fanatical  Eyck,  and  the  almost  evan- 
gelical Staupitz.  Secondly,  the  JBvmanr 
iats^  or  the  moderate  party,  numbering 
amount  its  adherents  such  men  aa  Eras- 
mus More,  and  the  knightly  Ulrich  von 
Hutten.  Thirdly,  the  JR^ormers,  to 
whom  such  moderation  appeared  to  be 
"  time-ser\'ing,"  only  worthy  of  cowards; 
and  fourthly,  the  JLibertitiea^  or  *' Free- 
thinkers," who  (following  the  example  of 
the  Beghards,  or  fanatical  "  free  spirits  *' 
of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries,) 
were  ready  to  propagate  pantheistic  here- 
sies under  the  pretence  of  liberty,  and 
raving  of  the  ^^ superhuman  universe"  re- 
vealed by  the  pseudo-Dionvsius,  were 
anxious  to  abolish  all  distinction  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Romanists 
and  Protestants  vied  with  each  other  to 
repress  the  blasphemies  of  these  *^  storm- 
birds  of  ill  omen,"  who,  in  all  periods  of 
vehement  spiritual  or  intellectual  distur 
ance,  "  appear  above  the  dark  waves  of^ 
human  thought."    Mr.  Mill,  in.  his  argu 
ments  against  intolerance,  has  hastily 
serted  that  those  who  first  broke  th 
"  yoke  of  what  called  itself  the  Unive 
Church,  were  in  general  as  little  wiUin|_ 
to  permit  difference  of  opinion  as  ths' 
Church  itself."    But  in  this  severe  stri< 
ure  he  has  not  taken  into  account  th^ 
^^  respectus  humanuSy'*^  and  the  cpwa 
which  often  ^'  makes  our  frail  human 
ture  intolerant."    The  Reformers  w< 
in  the  ^^  predicament  of  men  who  foun< 
themselves  charged  with  heresy,  and  th 
daninable,"  and  hi  their  fear  of  beinff  ooi^^*- 
founded  with  tiie  deniers  of  their  Lor^^Bi 
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they  were    hurried   into  dangerous 
tremes.     Knowing  that    the   Ttomanisgrr  -< 
were  on   the  watch  to  stigmatise  Iht 
with  heresy,   they  betrayed    an  alm< 
morbid  anxiety  to  prove  themselves  soun 
in  point  of  doctrine. 

It  was  probably  this  '^  excess  of  6ar 
(as   the  deep  insight  of  ColeridM 
cerned)  which  led  to  the  thanks  ororc 
Calvin  from  all  the  Protestant  ohm  uhi^i^i 
for  his  participation  in  the  burning  of 
chael  Servetus.    It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  century,  the  philosopher  _ 
(who  might  also  be    ranked   with 
'^  Freethinkers,")     suffered    martyrdo^^''' 
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from  a  decree  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  the  same  pantheistic  tendency.  At 
this  advanced  period  of  civilization,  when 
those  who  dissent  from  the  established 
creed  are  no  longer  stigmatized  and  op- 
pressed bj  the  promoters  of  rational  lib- 
erty, we  naturally  shudder  when  we  re- 
call the  cruel  fate  of  these  two  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  remember  that  the  genius 
of  the  one  anticipated  Harvev  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
whilst  the  other  was  one  of  the  fii-st  pro- 
nnlgators  of  the  Copernican  system.  But 
5t  was  long  before  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  permitted  to  exercise  its  full  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  mankind. 

Standing  as  we  do  upon  the  accumu- 
lated labors  of  past  generations,  let  us  be 
«low  to  conceive  contempt  for  the  mistakes 
of  those  who,  with  the  heights  of  truth 
unsealed  before  them,  were  forced  to  cut 
their  way  step  by  step  in  the  ice  of  error. 

The  testimony  of  Mstory  may  convince 
us,  tbat  papable  and  striking  evils  are  apt 
to  attend  tne  sudden  change  of  religious 
feeling  in  an  entire  people,  even  where  the 
actual  benefit  resulting  from  that  change 
may  be  permanent  and  undeniable.  Bishop 
Latimer  tells  us,  that  London  was  "  never 
so  full  of  ill  as  in  his  times ;"  whilst  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  Christianity,  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  those  who  turned  the  grace 
of  God  into  wantonness — "  mockers,  and 
murmurers  against  the  truth." 

With  such  lawlessness,  (certain  to  result 
when  the  "  grosser  elements"  of  human 
nature  are  disturbed,  and  the  barriers  of 
custom  suddenly  removed,)  the  Reformers 
had  to  deal. 

Among  men  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  placed  amidst  the  same  diffi- 
culties, we  may  expect  to  find  likenesses 
and  differences — points  of  similarity  and 
points  of  contrast. 

Certain  salient  peculiarities  of  charac- 
ter, all  the  Reformer  shared  more  or  lest 
b  common.    We  may  instance — 

1st.  Their  strong  conviction  of  duty. 

2dly.  Their  intensity  of  purpose. 

3dly.  Their  truthfulness  and  plain  speak- 
ing. 

4thly.  Their  indifference  to  the  world, 
^iid  occasional  melancholy. 

1st.     Their  strong  conviction  of  duty. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  m 

^be  lives  of  these  men  than  the  fact,  that 

^ach  was  animated  by  a  constraining  prin- 


ciple—by a  power  independent  of  his 
own  will — which  impelled  him  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle.    The  self- 
confident  novices  of  modem  times  may 
learn  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the  awful 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  caused  these 
men  to  shrink  from  the  public  office  of 
preaching.     Often  (like  John  Tauler  in 
the  Middle  ages)  they  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  speak  in  the  agony  of  their  souls. 
The  rough  and  undisciplined  Knox,  when 
called  to  the  office,  manifested  the  deepest 
sorrow.*    Yet  they  dared  not  be  silent. 
Once  illumed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
they  could  not  hide  its  li^ht  from  others, 
but  were  forced  to  let  it  stream  from 
every  unshuttered  window  of  their  souls. 
In  vain  did  Calvin  try  to  draw  back.     "  It 
was,"  he  says,  "  as  u  God  had  seized  me 
by  His  awful  hand  from  heaven."     In 
vsun  did  Melancthon  seek  to  hide  himself 
among  his  books,  and  (animated  by  the 
gentleness  of  a  Fen61on,)   endeavor  to 
avoid  offending  men.     Neutrality  in  such 
a  case  was  impossible.    Luther,  teiTified 
at  the  contests  which  were  waging  around 
him,  and  struggling  with  the  old  feelings 
of  monkish  obedience,  recoffnized  a  high- 
er power  than  his  own  which  regulated 
events.      "  God,"    he    writes,    "  hurries, 
drives,  not  to  say  leads,  me.    I  am  n«fe 
master  of  myself,  and  am  hurried  into  tu- 
mults."   And  good,  moderate,  well-mean- 
ing Latimer,  (the  true  personification  of 
the  consei'vatism  and  progressiveness  of 
the  English  Reformation,)  fulminates  from 
the  pulpit  the  language  of  bold  irony  and 
biting  sarcasm,  which  at  another  time  he 
is  ready  to  retract.    In  the  singleness  of 
his  simple  heart,  he  tried  to  reconcile 
"  traditionary  respect"  with  "  Scriptural 
faithfulness."      Yet    circumstances    have 
marked  him  out  as  the  thunderer  against 
flagrant  abuses,  and  the  boys  in  the  street 
follow  him  with  the  cry — "  Have  at  them, 
Master  Latimer  I" 

2dly.    Their  intensity  of  purpose. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  vehement 
resolution  which  distinguished  these  men, 
was  occasionally  associated  with  much 
that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  society 
might  stigmatize  as  narrow  or  prejudiced. 

*  For  an  unprejudiced  defence  of  Knox^s  character 
and  conduct,  boe  Tlie  Men  of  the  Seotti$h  Refcrma' 
tion.  Rev.  J.  S.  Smith.  Edinburgh:  Macphail. 
The  moderate  admirers  of  the  Reformer  will  be  glad 
to  see  him  Justified,  in  this  modest  little  work,  from 
the  vehement  attacks  of  Miss  Strickland. 
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Mun  who  aro  animated  bv  one  intense 
and  leading  idea,  are  aj^t  to  connect  every 
thins^  else  with  it.  They  adopt  a  set  of 
opinions  which  they  liave  proved  in  their 
sequestered  experience,  and  outward  cir- 
cumstances have  no  power  to  subdue  "  any 
angular  influence"  which  they  may  Ijave 
contracted.  Having  been  led  by  their 
mental  conflicts  to  that  wilderness  where 
the  "  whirlwinds  of  earthly  cares  are  laid 
to  rest,  and  the  billows  of  worldly  desire 
have  ceased  to  swell,"  they  forget  to 
judge  of  others  by  their  past  irresolution, 
rather  than  by  their  present  certainty. 
Thus  it  happens  that  impatient  intolerance, 
and  dogmatism  of  thought,  are  too  oflen 
among  the  inferior  qualities  which  balance 
great  emotions — such  faults  being  occa- 
sionally the  exaggeration  of  manly  virtues. 
The  intensity  and  earnestness  of  the  lie- 
formers,  were  the  most  suitable  weapons 
with  which  the  barrenness  and  indifference 
of  their  times  could  be  assailed.  Where 
ever  they  looked  around  them,  they  per- 
ceived little  left  of  the  old  religion  but 
the  smooth  varnish  of  outward  uniformity. 
Bitter  must  it  have  been  to  have  viewed 
the  marred  and  defiled  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  mirror  of  her  de- 
voted past ;  to  have  reflected  how  the 
dead  stagnation  and  cold  foi*malism  of  the 
once  saintly  Sardis  seemed  to  be  bound 
up  in  human  nature ;  and  to  have  per- 
ceived how  godliness  had  degenerated 
into  the  spurious  profession  of  an  heredi- 
tary creed  I  If  the  schemes  of  the  Re- 
formers had  been  strangled  by  difficulties 
in  their  birth — if,  like  half-workmen,  they 
had  been  content  to  daub  the  building 
with  untempered  mortar — or,  if  the  sug- 
gestion of  counter  arguments  had  caused 
them  to  sink  down  to  rest,  instead  of 
marching  on  their  way — where  would 
have  been  the  Reformation,  with  all  its 
glorious  results  ? 

3dly.  TJieir  truthfulness^  and  7)?a//? 
speaking. 

There  is  no  "betrayal  of  trust"  like 
the  withholding  of  truth  from  mankind. 
To  be  true  men  (as  "VVhately  has  remark- 
ed,) it  is  not  enough  to  believe  what  we 
mamtain,  but  wo  must  maintain  what  we 
believe.  Truth  may  seem  to  bring  danger 
to  its  maintainors,  but,  when  proved,  all 
things  must  be  braved  for  it.  Not  to  un- 
deceive is  to  deceive.  We  are  bound 
never  to  countenance  any  erroneous  Opin- 
ion, however  beneficial  may  seem  to  be 


its  results.  It  was  on  the  recoguition  of 
this  cardinal  principle  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Reformers  was  based.  The  suscepti- 
bility for  understanding  truth,  depends  as 
much  on  the  heart  as  on  the  head.  Tlie 
minds  of  men  (previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion) Kad  long  been  prejudiced  by  the 
tendency  to  look  to  the  expedient,  whilst 
the  necessity  of  renouncing  private  jndg- 
ment  had  perverted  the  power  of  evidenec. 
]^ut  Luther,  with  his  .clear  conscience  and 
unbiassed  reason,  soon  perceived  that  the 
errors  of  superstition  were  based  ppon 
fundamental  falsehoods  which  were  pleas- 
ing to  fallen  humanity ;  that  (for  instance) 
the  tendency  to  interpose  saints  and 
angels  between  men  and  the  All-perfect, 
was  caused  by  a  natural  shrinking  of  err- 
ing mortality  from  approaching  the  pre- 
sence of  Divinity  ;  that  the  system  ot  in- 
dulgences was  engendered  by  a  love  of 
Materialism,  and  a  deteimination  to  over- 
look the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity. 
In  like  manner,  the  subtle  genius  of  Cal- 
vin (or  what  Woohnar  called  the  "  cour- 
bure  "  of  his  intellect^  discerned  quickly 
the  hidden  causes  of  these  abases,  and 
stripped  off*  their  monstrous  disguises ;  till 
Erasmus  exclaimed  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  "Video  magnam  peste; 
oriri  in  ecclesia  contra  ecclesiam." 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that,  in  their  i 
horrence  of  falsehood  and   shame,  th 
men  should  have  spoken  out  in  strong  an 
indignant  words.    Tlic  language  of  Caivi 
was  clear,  cutting  and  terse.    Gifted  witl 
a  remarkable  memory,  and  a  prodigioui 
facility  for    labor,   his    earliest  wntins 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  loamc^^ 
while  his  later  ones  were  distinmiished  b; 
an   excess  of  logic.      "Everybody,**  h 
remarked  naively  of  himself,  "  is  awai 
that  I  know  how  to  ])ress  an  argument 
and  with  what  precision  and  brevity 
ivrite."    Apparently  the  habit  of  abufl 
which  sometimes  disfigured  the  polemi 
of 'Calvin,  resulted  not  so  much  firomi 
temperance  or  weakness,  as  from, 
sive  confidence  in  his  own  opinions. 
his  controversial  writings,  the  memory  o 
the   dead  is  no  more  revered  than  th 
fame  of  the  living.    lie  menaces  all 
sible    contradictions    of   the  truth,  an 
is  indignant  with   hypothetical  person 
"  Now  if  a  man,"  he  says,  "  were  to  dt 
pute  whether  Plato,  Aristotle,  or 
ever  existed,  would  you  not  think  hi 
worthy   of  being  punished  or  c^ 
with  rods?"    The  occasional  choler 
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Luther  resulted  from  another  cause.    Im- 

Ktuous  natures  seldom  comprehend  the 
1  meaning  of  self-control,  and,  bj  the 
earnestness  of  his  character,  he  was  some- 
times hurried  into  the  passionate  language 
of  indignant  reproof.  In  vehement  expos- 
tulation, not  without  its  grandeur,  he  ex- 
claims ,  "  Hearest  thou,  O  Pope — not  all- 
holy,  but  all-sinful — who  gave  thee  pow- 
er to  lift  thydelf  above  God  ?  O  Lord 
Christ  I  hasten  thy  last  day,  and  destroy 
the  deviPs  nest  at  Rome !"  But  the  sub- 
lime verges  close  to  the  ridiculous,  when 
we  hear  the  sage  Erasmus  called  that 
"venomous  serpent,"  or  that  ^^  amphibo- 
lous being."  Yet  anger,  in  its  truest  and 
holiest  form,  is  one  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions. Not  to  be  angryat  sin,  is  to  con- 
nive at  it.  Thus  John  Knox,  who  in  his 
Btem  mission  bore  more  than  one  resem* 
blance  to  the  uncompromising  truth  of 
the  Baptist's  character,  would  justify  his 
own  boldness,  saying  he  had  learned  ''  to 


call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms — a  fig  a 
fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade." 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  reformers  were  strangers 
to  that  fiilse  refinement  of  modem  so- 
ciety— that  supple,  "easy-turning"  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  which  was  denounced 
by  the  Apostle  as  much  as  "  foolishness  of 
speech."  Nor  need  we  deny,  that  while 
laborious  anger  was  the  settled  indigna- 
tion of  reason,  Luther  was  liable  by  con- 
stitution to  those  more  passionate  agita- 
tions which  Jeremy  Taylor  designates  as 
"  great  but  transient  angers." 

"  Scripture,"  as  Dean  Trench  remarks, 
"  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  stories 
of  absolute  condemnation  of  anger.  It 
inculcates  a  moderation,  not  an  absolute 
suppression  of  the  passions;  each  were 
given  to  man  that  he  should  do  a  work 
with  them.  .  .  Nor  can  there  be  a  surer 
token  of  a  prostrate  moral  condition  than 
the  not  being  able  to  be  angry  with  sin." 


From    the    Brltlih    Quarterly. 


FAITHFUL   FOREVER-A  POEM. 


Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  been  a  I 
close  student  of  the  affections,  especiidly 
of  the  affections  between  the  sexes.     He 
penetrates  the  mazes  of  feeling  in  such  re- 
lations, and  what  he  apprehends  clearly, 
he  can  oflcn  express  beautifully  and  forci- 
bly.    Great  is  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  lover  and  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes him.    The  true  lover  makes  love 
more  by  dumb  show  than  by  words,  more 
unconsciously  than  consciously.     He  does 
nothing  so  awkwardly  as  the  thing  which, 
above  all  things,  he  wishes  to  do  best.    In 
such    things,   deep   passion  and   smooth 
speech  do  not  go  together.     But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  poet ;  he  is  merely  an 
artist  in  this  department.     His  business  is 
to*  delineate.    The  disturbing  forces  which 
belong  to  such  experiences  he  has  felt; 
but  at  present  they  are  before  him,  not 

*  Faithful  Forever.    By  Covkttrt  Patmore.     John 
W.  rarker  and  Son. 


within  him  ;  and  he  can  with  calmness  ob- 
serve their  evolutions,  their  fitful  lights 
and  shadows,  fixing  them  upon  his  page, 
as  the  artist  fixes  the  fleeting  clouds  and 
the  turbulent  sea  upon  his  canvas.  It  is 
truly  work  for  an  artist  to  show,  not  only 
how  the  lover  looks  at  his  mistress,  but 
how,  through  her,  he  learns  to  look  upon 
himself,  upon  all  people,  and  aU  thines. 
His  world  is,  for  the  time,  his  own  worH, 
with  all  the  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
that  may  be  in  it.  • 

The  form  into  which  Mr.  Patmore  has 
thrown  his  theme  is  not,  we  think,  a  happy 
one.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  in  rhyme.  Nothing  can  be  more 
removed  from  our  idea  of  the  ease  and 
nature  proper  to  a  good  letter,  than  the 
art  and  elaboration  proper  to  good  poetry. 
Mr.  Patmore's  correspondents  write  to 
each  other  in  a  style  of  such  studied  sub- 
tlety and  finished  beauty,  as  would  be 
deemed  strange,  very  strange,  were  any 
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of  oar  friends  so  to  addross  us.  Here  and 
thore,  indeed,  as  it  this  departure  fruni 
nature  were  beginuing  to  be  felt,  we  have, 
in  verse,  as  plain  prose  as  caa  be  written, 
even  in  tfae  case  of  persons  who  in  the 
next  page  take  us  far  into  the  foiry-lantl 
of  poetry.  But  even  tliis  is  not  so  much 
a  relief  as  a  mistake.  Sucli  alteraationa 
of  differences,  if  not  of  opposites,  ctime 
upon  us  like  discord,  and  never  unity.  We 
can  excuse  the  prose  of  one  of  the  corres- 
pondeutf,  who  is  supposed  to  be  only  ca- 
j>able  of  teeling  poetry,  and  not  of  writing 
It.  Some  of  her  prose  is  indeed  prosaic. 
Tlie  mother  of  Frederick  Graham  writes 
to  )iim  to  caution  him  against  becoming 
enamored  of  his  high-bom,  accomplished, 
and  beautiful  cousin,  Ilonoria  Churchill. 
But  the  caution  comes  too  late;  and  when 
he  would  make  bis  overture,  he  finds  that 
he  has  just  been  anticipated  by  anothi 
Some  time  passes,  and  his  heart  is  still  cad 
and  desolate  ;  but  ho  has  a  void  in  Inm 
which  woman's  love  only  can  fill.  He 
will  never  again  look  to  win  a  woman  of 
the  typeof  Honoria  Churchill.  Ho  looks, 
as  men  have  otlen  done  in  such  circum- 
Hlancos,  mnch  lower.  Here  is  bis  account 
of  what  happened : — 

"  iiy  Love,  psst  ftll  conceiving  lo!<t, 
A  change  seemed  good,  at  bdj  cost. 
From  lonely,  stupid,  silent  ^ief. 
Vain,  objectless,  beyond  relief 
And  like  a  sett-fog  settled  dense, 
Oa  fancy,  feeling,  thought,  and  sense. 
I  grew  so  idle,  so  despised 
Myselfj  my  powers,  by  her  unprized ; 
Honoring  my  post,  but  nothing  more ; 
And  lying,  when  I  lived  on  shore, 
So  Ute  of  mornings ;  sharp  tears  stream'd 
For  such  slight  cause — if  only  glcam'd, 
Remotely,  soiroivfully  bright. 
On  clouded  eves  at  sea,  the  light 
Of  Eogliab  headlands  in  the  sua, — 
That  soon  I  deem'd  'iwere  better  done 
To  lay  this  poor,  complaining  wr^th 
Of  unreciprocated  faith; 
And  so,  with  heart  still  bleeding  quick, 

•  But  Etrengthen'd  by  the  comfort  Sick 
Of  knowing  that  >he  could  not  C4kre, 
I  tuni'd  my  back  on  my  despair ; 
And  told  our  chaplain's  daughter  Jane, — 
A  dear,  good  Girl,  who  saw  my  pain, 
And  spoke  as  if  she  pi^ed  me, — 
How  glad  and  thankful  I  should  be 
Ifsome  kind  woman,  not  above 
Hyselfin  rank,  would  give  her  lovo 
To  one  that  knew  not  how  to  woo. 
Whereat  she,  without  more  ado, 
Blush'd,  spoke  of  love  retum'd,  and  closed 
With  what  I  meant  to  have  proposed." 


[Marofa; 

This  "dear  good  girl,"  who  saw  hia 

Eain,  was  small  in  figure,  plain  in  featorM, 
omcly  in  manners,  and  scarcely  at  ■!! 
educated ;  but  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  handsome,  cultured  and  geDtlcmanij 
Frederick  Graham.  And  as  years  pan 
on,  and  children  come,  and  the  loving 
wife  naturally  and  wisely  assimifstes  her> 
self,  as  far  as  she  may,,  to  her  hnsbsad, 
be  is  supposed  to  find  as  muuh  of  hap|»- 
ness  as  was  nossiblo  in  his  circamstanoes. 
Now,  if  tQis  bit  of  history  be  intended 
to  teach,  that  what  Frederick  Graham  did, 
it  would  be  wise  for  others,  if  subject  to 
the  same  experience,  to  do,  we  muat  be 
excused  in  expressing  onr  strong  dissent 
from  sDch  inspiration.  In  love  af&in, 
such  revulsions  of  feeling  are  common. 
Men  and  women  are  disappointed  in  (juar- 
ters  where  they  had  hoped  that  genialitr 
would  conduce  to  happiness  ;  and,  in  their 
wounded  sadness,  they  become  reckless, 
and  ready  to  accept  almost  any  thing  that 
come  in  their  way.  But,  for  one  marriage 
of  this  description  that  ends  happily,  there 
are  many  which  become  a  perpetual  mis- 
cry.  Graham's  mother,  as  if  by  a  pro- 
phetic  foresight,  cautioned   him   a * 

[his  danger  in  these  beautiful  lincs;- 

"  Will  it  content  your  wife  that  you 
Should  pine  for  love  in  love's  embrace, 
Because  you've  known  a  prouder  grace; 
Disturb  with  inward  sighs  your  rest. 
Because,  though  good,  she's  not  the  best; 
Her  acts  of  foudncBS  almost  shun. 
Because  they  arc  handsomer  meant  than  doneT 
You  would,  you  think,  be  just  and  kind. 
And  keep  your  counsel!     Tou  will  find 
You  can  not  such  a  secret  keep. 
'Twill  out,  like  murder,  in  your  sleep ; 
A  touch  will  tell  it,  though,  for  pride. 
She  may  her  better  knowledge  hide ; 
And,  while  she  accepts  love's  make-belier^ 
You'll  twice  deBpisa  what  you'd  deodTB." 

Lot  the  disappointed,  say  we,  be  pt- 
ticut,  not  rash.  The  coses  aj;e  few  is 
which  the  influences  of  the  future  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  reconcile  the  heart  to 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  Time  maj 
not  bi-iu^  more  romance,  but  it  may  bring 
more  reality,  more  wisdom,  and  more  of 
the  happy  fruit  that  should  oome  from 
wisdom. 

But  enough  of  the  story.    Whatoftbe 

Iioetry  ?  One  complaint  even  hero  we 
lave  still  to  make.  The  meter  which  Sir. 
Patmore  has  chosen  is  not  to  oar  taste. 
There  is  an  abrupt  monotonous  tone  aboot 
it  which  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  poet  bm 
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ich  less  agreeable  than  it  might 
by  so  frequently  endhig  a  line 
8t  word,  or  words,  of  a  sentence 
have  its  conclusion  some  where 
where,  you  must  not  attempt 
jTOU  must  wait  and  see.  Here 
die  of  what  we  mean : — 

!     Ere  these  lines  were  dried, 
md  my  Love,  his  ten-days*  Bride, 
y  guests.     I  lookM,  and,  lo, 
soft  as  is  the  snow 
rful  as  the  avalanche, 
1  deck.     The  Heav'n-sent  chance  I 
I,  surprised.     They  came  to  see 
not  thinking  to  meet  me. 
distance  she's  my  day  I 
I  to  him  ?    Howbeit  they  say 
)  sunny  in  the  sun 
light  live  cool  lives  thereon  I" 

nth  a  little  effort,  sound  and 
it  be  made  to  go  more  musi- 
ber  than  in  such  lines.  Poetry 
m  can  never  be  popular.  It 
)me  as  from  the  harp.  It  does 
i  itself  to  the  natural  ear,  but 
iial  one.  And  as  the  artificial 
w,  so  the  admirers  of  such 
be  the  few.  It  is  quite  open 
D  conform  himself  to  a  conven- 
passing  taste  in  this  manner, 
ist  bear  the  costs.  It  is  due, 
0  Mr.  Patmore  to  say,  that  the 
e  many  in  which  the  cadence 
I,  and  the  beautiful  thought  is 
•  harmonious  verse.  Take  the 
lescription  of  Honoria,  as  she 
n  her  lover's  eyes  in  that  inter- 
i  told  him  that  his  hope  was 


f  my  precious  hour  was  gone, 
o  greet  a  Mr.  Vaughan ; 
le  image  of  the  moon 
,  within  some  still  lagoon 
the  soft  wind  suddenly, 
tsh  flowing  from  the  sea, 
;  to  giddy  flames  that  go 
vater  to  and  fro, 
jn  he  took  her  hand  to-night, 
'  gravity  of  light 
er*d  into  many  smiles 
ring  weakness." 

ess  distinguished  by  care,  and 
artistic  power,  is  the  descrip- 
poor  Graham  gives  of  his  snc- 
1:— 

,  to  see  him  to  be  sure 

ze  for  Jier  remained  no  more  I 


His  brow,  so  gaily  clear  of  craft ; 
His  wit,  the  timely  truth  that  laugh'd 
To  find  itself  80  well  expressed ; 
His  words,  abundant  yet  the  best ; 
His  spirit,  of  such  handsome  show 
You  saw  not  that  his  looks  were  so ; 
His  bearing,  prospects,  birth,  all  these 
Might  well,  with  small  suit,  greatly  please ; 
How  greatly,  when  she  saw  arise 
The  reflex  sweetness  of  her  eyes 
In  his,  and  every  breath  defer 
Humbly  its  bated  life  to  her ; 
Whilst  power  and  kindness  of  command,  • 
Which  women  can  no  more  withstand 
Than  we  their  erace,  were  still  unquelFd^ 
And  force  and  flattery  both  compelled 
Her  softness !" 

Not  less  true  to  nature  is  this  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  own  deep  love 
seemed  to  impede  rather  than  help  his 
suit : — 

"  Say  Fm  worthy.    I 
Grew,  in  her  presence,  cold  and  shy. 
It  awed  me,  as  an  ancel's  might 
In  raiment  of  reproachful  light 
Her  gay  looks  told  my  somSer  mood 
That  what's  not  happy  is  not  good ; 
And,  just  because  'twas  life  to  please,  * 
Death  to  repel  her,  truth  and  ease 
Deserted  me ;  I  strove  to  talk. 
And  stammer'd  foolishness ;  my  walk 
Was  like  a  drunkard's ;  once  she  took 
My  arm ;  it  stiffen'd,  ached,  and  shook ; 
I  guess'd  her  thought,  and  could  have  dropp'd ; 
The  streams  of  life  within  me  stopp'd. 
A  likely  wooer!" 

Lovers,  when  their  path  has  proved 
anything  but  smooth,  are  ^ven  to  medi- 
tate on  human  life,  and  their  heart  often 
rebels  sternly  against  the  mysteries  of  ex- 
istence. Graham,  while  the  fever  of  his 
soul  is  upon  him,  betrays  at  times  a  scorn 
of  man,  and  a  temper  little  dutiful  to- 
wards God,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
men  when  they  find  that  the  world  can  not 
be  made  to  bend  to  their  liking.  But  we 
prefer  passages  in  which  a  brighter  and  a 
wiser  mood  is  shown.  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  feeling  of  the  British  seaman 
when  the  good  ship  brings  him  once  more 
within  sight  of  our  idand  home  : — 

**  Yonder,  at  last,  the  glad  sea  roars 
Along  the  sacred  English  shores  I 
There  lies  the  lovely  land  I  know. 
Where  men  and  women  lordliest  grow : 
There  peep  the  roofs  where  more  than  Idngs 
Postpone  state  cares  to  country  things. 
And  many  a  gay  queen  simply  tends 
The  babes  on  whom  the  world  depends ; 
There  curls  the  wanton  cottage  smoke 
Of  him  that  drives  but  bears  no  yoke; 
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There  laughs  tho  realm  where  low  and  high 

Are  lieges  to  society, 

And  life  has  all  too  wide  a  scope, 

Too  free  a  prospect  for  its  hope, 

For  any  private  good  or  ill, 

Except  dishonor  quite  to  fill  !*' 

But  this  return  of  Graham  to  England 
closes  a  stage  in  his  career.  He  learns 
that  Honoria  is  married,  has  reason  to 
think  her  happily  married,  and  struggles 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  thing  which 
has  happened  is  the  best,  and  that  he 
should  bo  content  and  even  joyous.  But 
his  wise  mother  knows  him  better  than  he 
knows  himself,  and  depicts  his  danger  with 
the  delicate  truthfulness  of  a  woman^s 
heart.  As  we  have  said,  she  does  so  in 
vain.  Her  letter  does  not  reach  him  un- 
til he  does  the  very  thing  against  which 
she  would  have  guarded  him.  Here  are 
some  of  the  gentle  admonitions  which 
were  thus  cast  as  to  the  winds: — 

"  Th^n  wait  the  mood 
In  which  a  woman  may  bo  wooM 
Whose  thoughts  and  mibits  are  too  high 
For  honor  to  bo  flattery ; 
And  such  would  surely  not  allow 
The  suit  that  you  could  proffer  now. 
Her  equal  yoke  would  sit  with  ease ; 
It  might,  with  wearing,  even  please, 
(Not  with  a  better  word  to  move 
The  indignant  loyalty  of  love !) 
She  would  not  mope  when  you  were  gay, 
For  want  of  knowing  what  to  say ; 
Nor  vex  you  with  unhandsome  waste 
Of  thoughts  ill-timed  and  words  ill-placed  ; 
Nor  hold  small  things  for  duties  small, 
(This  brands  ill-breeding  most  of  all,) 
But,  gilding  uses  with  delight, 
And  comprehending  nature  right, 
Would  mend  or  veil  each  weaker  part 
With  some  sweet  supplement  of  art. 

Graham  has  his  way  of  satisfying  himself 
that  he  has  done  right,  and  his  ethics  are 
such  as  to  allow  him  to  suppose  that  he 
may  innocently  retain  the  mystical  homage 
with  which  he  regards  Honoria,  along 
with  the  feeling  of  another  and  less  ethe- 
real kind  that  binds  him  to  his  wife.  He 
touches  on  this  delicate  topic  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  And,  trust  me,  Mother,  I  and  Jane 
Suit  one  another  well.    My  gain 
Is  very  great  in  this  good  wife. 
To  whom  Fm  bound,  for  natural  life, 
By  hearty  &ith,  yet  crossing  not 
My  faith  towards— -I  know  not  what ! 
As  to  the  ether  is  the  air, 
Is  her  good  to  IIonoria*s  fair ; 


One  place  is  full  of  both,  yet  eaob 
Lies  quite  beyond  the  other's  rMWsh 
And  recognition.    Star  and  sUr, 
Rays  crossing,  closer  rivals  are. 
Sequestered  in  their  separate  sphereSi 
And  now,  except  some  casual  tean, 
The  old  grief  lives  not    If  you  sajt 
Am  I  contented  ?    Yea  and  nay  I 
For  what^s  base  but  content  to  grow 
With  less  good  than  the  best  we  kno' 
But  think  me  not  from  sense  withdra 
By  passion  for  a  hope  that's  gODe^ 
So  for  as  to  forgot  how  much 
A  woman  is,  as  merely  such, 
To  man's  affection." 

This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
tion  or  ending  of  matters.  Bnt 
following  lines  a  little  more  light 
on  the  philosophy  and  religion  i 
man  may  learu  when  ho  has  entei 
school  of  such  experiences : — 

"  Do  not  mar 
For  me  your  peace !    My  health  Ib  hi 
The  proud  possession  of  mine  ey« 
Departed,  I  am  much  like  one 
Who  had  by  haughty  custom  grown 
To  think  gilt  rooms,  and  spacious  grc 
Horses,  and  carriages,  and  houndSi 
Fine  linen,  and  an  cider  bed 
As  much  his  need  as  daily  bread, 
And  honor  of  men  as  much  or  more; 
Till,  strange  misfortune  smiting  sore^ 
His  pride  all  goes  to  pay  his  debts, 
A  lodging  any  where  he  gets, 
And  Ukos  his  wife  and  child  thereto 
Weeping,  and  other  relics  few^ 
Allowed,  by  them  that  seize  his  pel( 
As  precious  only  to  himself 
But,  soon,  kind  compensations,  all 
Unlooked  for,  ease  his  cruel  fall ; 
The  sun  still  shines ;  the  country  gre 
Has  many  riches,  poorly  seen 
From  blazoned  coaches ;  grace  at  mea 
Goes  well  with  thrift  in  what  they  eal 
And  there's  amends  for  much  bereft 
In  better  thanks  for  much  that's  left.' 

In  our  modem  poetry  there  is  a 
deeper  and  wiser  teaching  than 
poetry  of  the  age  of  Byron  and  Soc 
is  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  nice  ] 
tation  of  the  more  subtle  and  m 
forms  of  thought,  that  poets  like  Jl 
nyson  and  Mr.  Patmore  have  a  groi 
their  own.  But  we  hold  oar  t 
seers  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  tl 
generation  in  real  bardic  power. 
verse  has  not  the  ring  of  the  tnu 
in  any  thing  like  the  same  high  to 
bounding  continuity.  They  have  tb 
refinement,  &ncy — but  the  fire  I  "" 
is  that?    Their  meters  ^are  oftei 
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that  they  seem  to  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  marring  poetry  rather  than 
malong  it;  and  the  example  of  Words- 
worth has  taoght  them  to  confound  prose 
with  poetry  in  a  manner  which  the  whim 
or  fashion  of  the  hour  may  tolerate  and 
admire,  but  which  certainly  will  not  meet 
with  acquittal  before  the  permanent  tri- 
bunal of  taste.  In  literature,  tastes  vary 
almost  as  much  as  in  millinery,  especially 
in  poetry.  But  there  are  clear  landmarks 
between  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  poet 
who  disregards  them  will  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  his  reputation  in  the  future,  what- 
ever may  be  its  fate  in  the  present.  The 
field  of  poetry  began  to  expand  nobly 
with  the  appearance  of  Cowper,  and  the 
extent  in  which  art  has  been  made  to  give 
place  to  nature,  since  that  time,  is  patent 
to  every  one.  But  in  many  respects  our 
recent  poetry  has  deteriorated,  both  in  its 
forms,  and  in  the  taste  which  governs  it. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  citing  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  summer  thunder- 
storm from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Patmore. 
It  is  a  picture  from  one  who  has  seen  and 
observed  what  he  paints : — 

*'  And  now  a  cloud,  bright,  huge,  and  calm. 
Rose,  doubtful  if  for  bale  or  balm ; 
O'crtoppling  crags,  portentous  towers 
Appear'd  at  beck  of  viewless  powers 
Along  a  rifted  mountain  range. 
Untraceable  and  swift  in  change, 
Those  glittering  peaks,  disrupted  spread 


To  solemn  bulks,  seen  overhead ; 
The  sunshine  quenched,  from  one  dark  form 
Fumed  the  appaUine  light  of  storm. 
Strysrht  to  the  zeniui,  black  with  bale, 
The  Ulpsies'  smoke  rose  deadly  pale ; 
And  one  wide  night  of  hopeless  hue 
Hid  from  the  heiurt  the  recent  blue. 
And  soon,  with  thunder  crackling  loud, 
A  flash  within  the  formless  cloud 
Show'd  vague  recess,  projection  dim. 
Lone  sailing  rack,  and  shadowy  rim. 

Now 
A  blast  made  all  the  woodland  bow ; 
Against  the  whirl  of  leaves  and  dust 
Kine  droppM  their  heads ;  the  tortured  gust 
JaggM  and  convulsed  the  ascending  smoke 
To  mockery  of  the  lightning's  stroke. 
The  blood  prick'd,  and  a  blinding  flash 
And  close,  co-instentaneous  crash 
Humbled  the  soul,  and  the  rain  all  round 
Resilient  dimm'd  the  whistling  ground. 
Nor  flagged  in  force  from  first  to  last, 
Till,  sudden  as  it  came,  'twas  past. 
Leaving  a  trouble  in  the  copse 
Of  brawling  birds  and  tinkling  drops. 
Change  beyond  hope  I     Far  thunder  iaint . 
Muttered  its  vast  and  vain  complaint, 
And  gaps  and  fitictures  fringed  with  light 
Showd   the    sweet   skies,  with   squadrons 

bright 
Of  cloudlets  glittering  calm  and  &ir 
Through  gulfs  of  calm  and  glittering  air.'* 

Only  a  true  poet  could  give  us  such 
verse ;  and  we  only  regret  that  so  much 
which  is  not  poetry  should  be  mixed  up 
with  it. 


From    Fraser*8    Magaslne. 


ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  WRITING  OP  BOOKS. 


Why,  I  should  like  to  know,  must  any 
Ynan  continue  to  v^rite  ?  Is  there  not 
enough  written  alrei^dy  ?  What  more  re- 
mains to  be  said  ?  Of  the  writing  of  books 
there  is  no  end ;  but  there  ought  to  be. 
Our  scientific  explorers,  of  course,  harve 
always  got  something  new  to  tell  us,  and 
mast  go  on  scribbling  till  they  have  rifled 
nature  of  her  most  subtle  and  cherished 
secrets ;  but  surely  Homer,  and  Horace, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
John  Milton,  and  Rabelais,  and  Montaigne, 
and  Goethe,  and  Martin  Farquliar  Tupper, 


'  are  sufficient  for  all  the  generations  of  men 
that  have  yet  to  perish  like  the  leaves  ? 
The  ancients  have  taken  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  their  accidental  priority,  and  have 
lett  no  topic  for  a  literary  age  to  write 
about.  They  ought  to  have  manifested  a 
little  consideration  for  posterity;  more 
especially  when  they  themselves  turned 
their  talent  to  so  poor  an  account.  Why 
did  Milton  ^e  the  pains  to  put  together 
Paradise  Lost  if  he  only  got  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  the  canto  for  it  ?  Had  he  lefl  it 
to  one  of  us  we  might  have  made  as  much 
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out  of  each  line.  Even  the  Paradise  Be- 
yained  would  enable  a  modern  poet  to 
live  in  ease,  if  not  in  affluence,  during  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  Shakspeare-  "^as  a 
thought  more  prudent,  and  worked  a 
comfortable  little  farm  in  Warwickshire 
out  of  Lear  and  Macbeth,  But  with  his 
comedies  alone  we  could  buy  a  county. 
Mr.  Parker  would  settle  a  life  annuity 
upon  us,  and  Lord  Palmerston  or  The 
Lyon  King-at-Arms  would  put  us  into  the 
peerage.  We  hear  of  the  lavish  fertility 
of  Shakspeare's  genius ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  those  who 
came  after  him,  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess, 
sheer  recklessness  and  prodigality.  The 
spendthrift  has  gambled  away  the  family 
property.  He  has  left  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  beggary.  They  are  forced 
to  earn  a  shameful  livelihood  in  Grub- 
street,  while  the  public  enjoys,  for  an  old 
song,  the  ancestral  acres.  Had  he  been  a 
trifle  more  thrifty,  had  he  bartered  the 
barren  bents,  and  thinned  a  few  of  the 
outlying  plantations,  there  would  still  have 
remained  a  very  comfortable  reversion  for 
his  posterity.  Hamlet  and  Othello  alone, 
in  half-guinea  volumes,  would  have  kept 
us  above  actual  want. 

So  the  question  recurs — why  do  books 
continue  to  be  written  ?  The  public  can 
get  whatsoever  it  wishes — jest  and  earn- 
est, malice  and  mirth,  p'athos  and  bathos, 
art  and  life — in  books  that  are  already 
written,  and  of  which  the  copyright  has 
expired.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  is  only  another 
face  of  the  many-headed  god  who,  ere 
Homer  sang  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  pre- 
served the  planets  in  the  heavenly  places. 
Old  books  are  like  old  wine,  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  keepmg.  Each  gathers 
from  the  destroying  years  a  delicate  bou- 
quet and  an  aromatic  virtue  which,  when 
moist  from  the  printing-press  or  the  wine- 
press, neither  has.  l-temove  the  dust, 
brush  the  cobwebs  away  tenderly,  and 
gently  draw  the  grape-stauied  cork — how 
the  golden  vintage  -  stream  paints  the 
carved  silver  of  Cellini,  and  freights  the 
fragrant  air  1  Age  is  to  them  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  to  them  alone ;  for  the  smooth 
cheek  of  girlhood  has  ever  been  pleasant- 
er,  we  own,  to  our  unchastened  hearts 
than  the  hoary  hairs  of  wisdom.  And 
there  is  one  obvious  particular  in  which 
old  books  outvie  old  wine  ;  they  don't  get 
60  confoundedly  dear.  A  man  with  a 
moderate  income  does  not  probably  finish 


a  single  dozen  of  claret  of  '22  during  his 
ignorable  career.  To  drink  of  the  iwhes 
of  dead  relations,  is  said  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  be  a  "  passionate  prodigality  ?" 
but  a  bottle  of  Johannisburg  is  even  more 
costly.  The  hundred  -  yeared  Opiiiiiaii, 
rich  with  rosy  memories  of  the  Yictories 
and  triumphs  of  conscript  fathers^who  have 
returned,  one  by  one,  to  the  dust,  since  it 
was  first  interried  in  its  cellar,  could  only 
have  been  quaffed  by  emperors  and  pro- 
consuls. But  books  become  cheaper  as 
they  become  old.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  will  cost  you  less  than  the  last 
poem  of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper. 

However  we  may  turn  it,  the  problem 
we  suspect  must  remain  insoluble.  It  may 
no  doubt  be  plausibly  urged  that  new 
books  continue  to  be  road,  and  therefore 
to  be  written,  (for  if  they  were  not  read, 
the  habit  of  writing  proving  nnremune- 
rative  would  gradually  die  out,)  because 
the  books  that  have  been  written  impress 
the  public  with  the  conviction  that  others 
may  be  written.  Shakspeare  evoked 
Ilafnlety  and  therefore  society  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  other  Hamlets.  Not 
knowing  that  the  whole  stock  of  mortal 
motive  and  terrestrial  experience  has  been 
long  since  used  up,  it  reads  on  in  the 
pleasant  expectation  of  finding  something 
new.  And  the  mercy  to  us  poor  scribblers 
is,  that  its  acquaintance  with  antiquity  not 
extending  much  behind  the  Reform  Bill, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  gratified.  Many 
very  estimable  people  are  at  this  moment 
perfectly  ignorant  that  our  entire  existing 
literature  is  a  gigantic  plagiarism.  Even 
a  well-informed  paper  like  the  Athencmtm 
affects  to  believe  that  Mr.  Smith's  pilfer- 
ing is  a  personal  peculiarity.  The  jest  is 
neat  and  artistic;  though  if  the  public 
should  find  it  out,  it  might  elicit  unpleaS' 
ant  symptoms  of  irritation  from  the  mndi* 
enduring  animal.  In  truth  the  line  is  a 
dangerous  one  for  the  craft.  There  are 
some  people  who  do  not  write  books  and 
reviews,  who  are  yet  neither  blind  not 
deaf,  and  if  they  are  once  put  on  the  scenti 
there  is  no  saying  wliere  they  may  stop. 
And  if  the  imposture  should  be  exposed, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  public  may  deem 
it  wiser,  as  it  is  plainly  cmeaper,  to  ffo  at 
once  to  the  fountain-head,  and  bathe  in 
the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled;  to 
read  Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Butier,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  Fielding,  and  Sterne,  in 
stead  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Bulwei 
Lytton,  and  Lord  Macaulay  ?    To  speak 
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the  truth,  though  we  love  77ie  Caxtons^ 
we  prefer  Tristram  Shandy  ^  and  if  we 
did  not  happen  to  be  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  [^access  of  the  deception,  we  should 
honestly  recommend  the   original.     We 
have  always  said,  and  continue  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  received  justice 
at  the  hands  of  his  adopted  countrymen. 
Indeed,  the  most  memorable  incident  in 
his  career,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  been 
more  bitterly  criticized  than  any  other. 
No  one  except  a  man  of  supreme  audacity 
and  perennial  recklessness,  would  have 
ventured  to  place  upon  the  grave  of  our 
great  captain  the  faded  immortelles  of  a 
French  historian,  who  in  his  turn  of  course 
cribbed  them  from  some  earlier  speaker 
or  writer.    In  an  age  which  to  his  impar- 
ial  and  historic  mind  must  appear  charac- 
teristically the  age  of  plagiarism,  he  has 
won  for  himself,  by  a  single  daring  stroke, 
an  unrivalled  preeminence — the  title  of  the 
boldest,  most  consummate,  and  inventive 
of  plagiarists.    It  was  a  great  move — a 
splendid  success.  He  might  have  pilfered, 
as  he  knew  very  well,  whole  chapters 
from  our  standard  classics,  without  any 
hope  of  detection.    To  insure  success  he 
kidnapped  a  liN-ing  author. 

But  these  pleasant  practical  jokes  can 

riot   be  indulged   with  impunity,  and  if 

the  public  should  take  the  hint  it  behooves 

'i^  to  look  to  our  occupation.    There  will 

l>e  another  Western   Bank  crash.     Our 

^* retched  pittance  will  be  snatched  from 

^Q.      A  man  of  the  world,  however,  is 

^^ver  brought  to  a  dead  stop ;  and  we 

Matter  oui-selves  that  we  are  equal  to  the 

Crisis.     Whenever  the  panic  approaches, 

"Whenever  men  begin  to  look  grave  and 

Auspicious,  to  send  the  new  books  back 

'^ncat  to  the  publishers  and  to  buy  old 

^>nes  in  their  place,  then  wo  mean  to  be- 

Ci^tfne— original.     Nor  is  the  function  so 

difficult  as  at  first  sight  it  seems,  nor  as  its 

Entire  disappearance  from  our  literature 

^xiight  lead  us  to  believe.  The  most  genial 

^nd  delightful  of  modern  philosophers  has 

given  us  a  new  theory  of  "  knowing  and 

oeing,"  of  which  to  the  uninitated  the 

^iistinctive  principle  seems  to  be  that  what 

is,  is  not,  and  that  which  is  not,  is.    To 

%tart  an  original  school  of  letters  we  have 

only  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  topics 

to    which  literature  is  chiefly  devoted? 

'Why  can  not  we  be  original  ? ''   Because 

we  are  content  to  repeat  the  asseitions 

and  to  accept  the  opmions  which  were 

gradually  accumulated  from  the  days  of 


Adam  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  (yesy  the  seventeenth 
centurv;  nothing  original  has  been  said 
since  tnen,)  and  expressed; by  the  foremost 
writers  and  rhetoricians  of  these  times. 
These  have  resolved  themselves  into  that 
great  code  which  is  called  the  experience 
of  actual  life.  All  our  moral  speculations, 
all  our  political  and  religious  systems,  all 
our  political  analogies  and  illustrations, 
invariably  accept  this  as  the  groundwork 
upon  which  they  rest.  Whig  and  Tory, 
Formalist  and  Realist,  Papist  and  Presby- 
terian, indifferently  stait  from  this,  and 
they  merely  quaiTcl  as  to  which  of  them 
comes  nearest  the  mark.  It  is  quite  as  much 
the  creed  of  the  wildest  radical  as  of  the 
most  obstructive  conservative  ;  for  his  Re- 
publican millenium  is  only  an  ideal  applica- 
tion of  the  code.  We  have  thus  got  into  the 
rut,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  in  it  repe- 
tition and  monotony  are  inevitable.  Now, 
to  secure  any  thing  like  originality,  we 
must  just  turn  round.  Let  us  invert  the 
world  and  ourselves.  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Augustine,  and 
John  Knox,  and  Bacon,  and  Newton 
thought  so  and  so ;  therefore  it  is  a  mis- 
take. They  have  said  that  we  stand  on 
our  feet;  we  do  not — we  stand  on  our 
heads.  What  a  prospect  opens  before  us ! 
It  will  take  centuries  to  reiute  every  thing 
that  has  been  written.  None  of  the  craft 
for  at  least  six  thousand  years  need  again 
want  occupation.  The  demand  will  be 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  golden  age 
of  genius  will  return — the  Saturnian  reign 
will  be  renewed.  For  the  man  who  re- 
futes Shakspeare  will  of  course  be  a  great- 
er than  ShaKspeare.  The  learned  statist 
who  indites  the  new  Pseudo-doxia  JSpide- 
mica^  or  History  of  Vulgar  Mrrcyrs^  will 
require  many  more  volumes  than  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  did.  We  will  live  in 
clover  for  ever. 

A  hundred  summers  have  died  away, 
and  the  Novum  Organum  is  inaugurated.' 
The  lights  of  the  old  world  have  gone  out, 
or  rather  been  forcibly  extinguished. 
They  look  on  Shakspeare  no^v  as  we  nsed 
to  look  on  Friar  Bacon — a  mine  of  ex- 
ploded errors.  A  magnificent  literature 
has  arisen  u|)on  the  time-stained  and  tram- 
pled ¥nins.  :  The  'British*  Museum  runs 
from  Charing''  Ci*oss  to  Pimlico;  and 
though  thi  "M^iole  of  the  writers  who  have 
been  refuted  are  stowed  away  in  the  cel- 
ai*s,  it  can  not  hold  half  its  treasures.  Its 
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si(le8  are  swollen,  and  it  has  a  suifocating 
sensation  about  the  gizzard. 

We  pass  through  the  Athenian  portals 
above  wliich  runs  in  Roman  capitals  a  fit- 
ting inscription,  ("  Naught  is  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  is  naught,")  and  enter 
the  noble  hall  of  the  National  Library. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reacli,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  endless  tomes.  Though 
splendid  in  the  morocco  and  gold  of  "  a 
diviner  Heyday,"  we  are  occasionally  re- 
minded of  those  we  were  ac<5UStomed  to 
meet,  ere  we  went  down  to  darkness, 
down  even  unto  Hades.  Bufc  when  we 
open  a  volume  we  find  that  a  revolution 
has  indeed  taken  place.  Our  contempora- 
ries began  at  the  beginning ;  the  children 
of  Israel  began  at  the  end  ;  but  the  New 
World  begins  in  the  middle.  It  was  the 
only  novelty  that  was  left,  perhaps ;  and 
no  precedent  could  be  found  for  it,  except 
perhaps  among  the  nomadic  nations  who 
read  Mr.  Jameses  novels. 

A  hundred  light-footed  Ilebes  are  trip- 
ping through  the  spacious  floors  and 
along  the  airy  domes  ;  these  are  the  na- 
tional librarians.  The  old  dynasty  of 
Panizzi  has  been  abolished,  and  a  gentler 
dominion  has  succeeded. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  to  a  darkhaired 
damsel,  who  proffered  her  services ;  "  you 
are  very  kind,  but  I  should  prefer  to  ac- 
company you." 

I  found  the  sparkling  eyes  of  my  fair 
cicerone — who,  be  it  said  enpassent^  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  surtout,  and  knee- 
breeches,  which  admirably  suited  her 
somewhat  embonpoint  style  of  beauty — 
rather  distracting ;  but  in  time  I  contrived 
to  acquire,  with  her  assistance,  a  tolerable 
conception  of  the  revolution  that  had  been 
achieved.  I  first  examined  a  new  univer- 
sal history,  which  filled  about  twenty  folio 
volumes,  and  which  I  found,  when  looking 
through  the  last,  had  not  reached  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world.  "The  history  of  so- 
ciety"— this  was  the  opening  paragraph — 
*•  has  been  called  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  classification  is  superficial.  Univer- 
sal history  is  not  the  history  of  men  :.  it  is 
the  history  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  devil,"  it  proceeded,  "  is  the  maker  of 
the  world,"  (nothing  very  new  in  that,  I 
reflected ;  many  people,  from  the  north 
country,  used  to  be  of  that  opinion  in  my 
time,)  "  and  the  devil  is  a  deposit  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  phosphate  o£  carbon." 
History,  as  well  as  theology,  had  evidently 
undergone  a  reconstruction.      I  turned 


from  speculation  to  the  works  tliafc  bore 
upon  practical  life.  I  learned  that  in  pdr 
itics  the  cardinal  principle  had  beoome 
"  the  gi'eatcst  circumference  of  the  great- 
est number."  "  That  certainly  is  new  to 
me,"  I  remarked  ;  "  pray,  madam,  may  I 
ask  how  it  is  applied  ?"  "  A  benevolent 
despotism,"  was  the  answer.  **  No  talk, 
and  plenty  of  beer.  Our  most  brilliant 
writers  have  shown  that  Liberty  is  a  mis- 
take. The  most  convincing  statistics  prove 
conclusively  than  men  become  fcUter  im- 
der  despotic  than  under  parliamentary 
government."  We  then  investigated  the 
chamber  devoted  to  the  poets,  and  here  I 
found  myself  even  more  at  sea  than  else- 
where. If  a  man  can  not  comprehend  the 
minstrelsy  of  his  own  age,  how  can  he 
master  that  of  another  ?  And  the  revo- 
lution hi  poetry  had  been  terribly  com- 
plete. The  new  combinations  were  unut- 
terably perplexing.  Luna  had  dropped 
her  white  virgin  veil,  and  was  drinkingiiard 
with  l^acchus.  Cleopatra  had  become  the 
equivalent  for  chastity,  and  the  fidUe  sea 
was  the  emblem  of  constancy.  Here,  too, 
I  was  assured  of  a  fiict  which  the  society 
of  the  black-eyed  librarian  had  led  me  to 
suspect.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  new  ar- 
rangements the  fair  sex  had  got  the  upper 
haiid.  All  the  most  passionate  anacreon- 
^tics  were  now  written  by  women.  Phyl- 
lis was  transformed  into  the  amorous 
swain  who  sued  her  reluctant  and  petti- 
coated  lover.  He,  poor  soul,  instead  of 
raving  about  "the  tender  snow-white 
shoulder  which,  moving,  comes  peeping 
over  heavy  dark-grey  linen,*'  was  com- 
monly represented  in  tears  and  damaged 
virtue — an  outraged  Lucretia.  The  open- 
ing verse  of  one  of  these  idylls  still  haunts 
my  memory ;  it  was  entitled  "  A  maiden's 
moan  to  her  coy  lover,"  and  was,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  set  to  an  American  air. 

Why  so  coy,  my  Francis  ? 
Thy  blue  eyes  smell  like  pansics, 
And  the  dear  moustache  enhances 
Tlie  magic  of  the  glances, 
Which  entangle  all  my  fancies, 
In  bewildering  mystic  trances, 
And  Sybillinc  spirit-dances. 

But  the  gay  knight  onward  pranceSi 
Ah!  soft-eyed  cruel  Francis! — 
With  his  gay  and  pennoned  lances, 

Nor  heeds  my  moan, 

Ohone!  ohone! 

"  Sybilline  s])irit-dances,"  I  repeated ; 
"  surely  I  have  heard  that  before.     It  re- 
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cab  mj  departed  friend  Bl — ^kie  in  his  less 
heroic  mood.  Still  it  is  a  real  poem,  full 
of  fine  sentiment  and  true  feeling.  But 
is  there  no  one  here  I  knew  when  in  the 
body  ?'*■  I  looked  in  vain  along  the  vir- 
gin shelves — not  a  single  familiar  £icc.  I 
recognized  Mr.  Bailey's  I^estuSy  indeed, 
bnt  with  him  I  had  had  merely  a  bowing 
aoqoaintance ;  and  I  was  giving  up  the 
search  as  desperate,  when  my  eye  lighted 
upon  a  gaily-bound  little  volume,  around 
whoso  margin  ran  in  golden  letters  the 
quaint  legend, 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee, 
By  ftn  M.  P. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  black-eyed  cicerone, 
"he  was  unintelligible  to  you,  but  we 
have  made  him  out.  Ife  is  remembered 
and  revered  (and  read  occasionally,) 
though  the  Norman  lilies  have  faded  and 
the  bees  have  left  Hymettus."  Certainly 
that  girl  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  stoop- 
ing a  little  closer  to  catch  the  fragrant 
syllables,  at  that  moment,  could  it  be  ? — 
it  must  be — ^neither  mortal  man  or  disem- 
bodied shade  could  mistake  the  memo- 
rable profile — assuredly  it  was  the  immor- 
tal, the  perennial  B — gham !  "  Eternal 
heavens!'^  I  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone, 
thrown  off  my  guard  ;  "  is  he  still  living  ? 
He  was  ninety-nine  years  old  the  day  I 
died."  A  strange  expression  swept 
through  the  eyes  of  my  beautiful  guide  ; 
the  old  gentleman,  hearing  himself  ap- 
pealed to,  turned  sharply  round,  and — 

I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  but  a  dream, 
and  Mr.  Martin  Tuppei's  last  volume 
(which  is  wiitten  to  prove  conclusively 
and  for  ever  that  the  last  state  of  a  man 
may  be  worse  than  the  beginning)  was 
lying  below  my  pillow.  W  hat  an  awak- 
ening I  The  aspicious  reform  which  sleep- 
ing imagination  had  consummated  was 
even  not  begun. 

Finding  that  this  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  avert  expo- 
sure, we  boldly  determined  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  commonwealth,  and,  like  the 
Tories,  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  With  the 
kind  aid  of  the  Attorney-General  we  im- 
mediately sketched  out  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
writers  of  books,  the  preamble  of  which 
declares  that — 


"  Whereas  Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  aud 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  John  Diy- 
den,  and  Alexander  Pope,  and  the  Edi- 
tor of  Fraaer^B  Magazine^  have  written, 
printed,  and  published  various  works,  the 
titles  of  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  this  act,  so  that  through  their 
researches  the  available  field  of  human  in- 
quiry has  been  exhausted,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not 
been  said,  or  to  be  written  which  has  not 
been  written ;  and  whereas,  if  our  trusty 
lieges  read  all  that  is  already  written  they 
will  read  as  much  as  is  good  for  them,  and 
more  than  is  necessary ;  aud  whereas, 
notwithstanding  this  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  there  are  to  be 
found  in  divers  parts  of  our- realm  sundry 
honest  and  decent  citizens  who  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  same,  and  who  are 
therefore  liable  to  be  deceived  and  im- 
posed  upon  thereanent;  and  whereas  many 
wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed  off  as  genuine,  dam- 
aged literary  wares  which  they  had  either 
stolen  or  tliefluously  appropriated  with 
intent  to  defraud,  and  to  the  great  skaith 
and  detriment  of  the  lieges ;  Be  it  tiisbe- 

FOBE  ENACTED,  CtC,  CtC." 

The  enacting  clauses  are  copied  verba- 
tim from  an  old  Puritan  act  "  anent  the 
repression  of  vagabond  minstrels  and 
players,  and  other  sturdy  and  valiant  beg- 
gars,"— the  punishments  continuing  sub- 
stantially the  same,  (namely,  "  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  any  period  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  pages  of  which  the  said  writing 
consists,"  and  to  be  branded  on  the  right 
hand  with  the  letter  R,  which  was  used 
originally  as  the  initial  letter  of  "  rogue," 
and  is  also  "providentially,"  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  piously  remarked,  "  the  first 
letter  of  writer,")  with  the  addition, 
however,  of  a  month's  hard  labor  over  Dr. 
Cumming's  Apocryphal  Apocalypse  or 
Lord  John's  Constitutional  Treadmill — 
ad  lib.  In  view  of  the  penalties  which  it 
creates,  the  afflicted  patriarch's  petition, 
"  0  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book," 
may  shortly,  it  is  hoped,  become  a  practi- 
cal threat  of  no  little  significance. 

The  15ill  is  to  be  introJufcd  into  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  King- 
lake,  who,  though  at  one  time  implicated 
in  the  illicit  traffic,  have  latterly  repudi- 
ated the  connection,  and  entered  a  respec- 
table house. 

And  now  to  cast  into  a  final  paragraph 
the  "moral"  of  these  remarks.    There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  our  "  standard  lite- 
rature" is  very  little  read  now.  Few 
Englishmen  or  women  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  mastei*s  of  their  mother 
tongue,  it  was  once  the  custom  to  read 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  Fletcher  and 
Addison,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hooker. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  circulating 
library  was  filled  exclusively  with  fictions 
of  the  Minerva  school,  or  with  poetry 
such  as  Hayley  wrote.  There  was  no 
great  temptation  in  that  time  of  dearth  to 
confine  one's  reading  to  the  contemporary 
literature.  But  times  are  changed.  The 
shelves  of  our  great  reading-clubs  and 
libraries  are  crowded  with  the  novels 
of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lytton,  Bronte, 
Kingsley;  with  the  histories  of  Carlyle, 
Froude,  Macaulay;  with  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  and  Ruskin  ;  with  the  theology 
of  Maurice,  Jowett,  and  Robertson,  and 
with  a  host  of  authorities  on  science  and 
travel.  Such  a  literature  as  this  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  time  and  capacity 
of  an  ordinary  student,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  number  of  readers  who 
limit  their  reading  to  the  publications  of 
the  twelvemonth  should  increase  every 
day.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  such  a 
limitation  has  an  essentially  narrowing 
influence,  and  produces  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  mind.  All  the  writers  of  an 
age,  however  diversified  their  styles,  and 
however  peculiar  their  mental  habits,  are 
en,  rapport.  They  breathe  the  same  air, 
they  handle  the  same  topics,  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  same  mfluences.  So 
that  a  critic  can  tell,  not  more  from  the 
occurrence  in  their  works  of  direct  allusion 
to  contemporary  events,  than  from  some 
trick  of  manner,  some  habit  of  thought, 
or  some  trait  of  feeling  or  character, 
whether  an  author  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  or  of  Charles,  or  of  Anne,  or  of 
the  Georges.  Every  generation  has  a 
"  personality  "  of  its  own.  Now  the 
reader  who  reads  the  writings  of  his  con- 
temporaries  only,  can  not  escape  their  in- 
fluence. He  bows  slavishly  to  their  au- 
thority ;  their  taste  becomes  his  taste,  their 
prejudices  his  prejudices.     The  intense  I 


'  pressure  which  writers  who  are  near  to 
us  exercise  upon  our  feelings  and  convic- 
tions, requires,  if  we  woald  preserve  in- 
tellectual manliness  and  moderation,  to  be 
staved  off;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making    ourselves  acquainted  with    the 
modifications  of  taste  and  opinion  which 
have  obtained  in  different  ages  of  litera- 
ture.   A  reader  of  Modem,  IPainterB^  lor 
instance,  will  obtain  much  more  real  bene- 
fit from  that  most  noble  treatise  on  Art 
if  he  has  read  Sir  Joshua's  JLecturta  and 
Yasari^s  Lives^  and  has  looked  npon  the 
marbles  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.     So 
strengthened  and  fortified  he  will  be  able 
to  rcisist  the  exquisite  fascination  of  that 
syren-like  eloquence — ^to  avoid  that  slave- 
ry of  the  intellect  which  is  baser  than  the 
slavery  of  the  body — and  to  assimilate  all 
that  is  good  and  true  in  the  book  without 
being  hurried  into  the  adoption  of  views 
which  have  been  dictated  by  passion  or 
caprice.    The  exclusive  devotion  which  we  , 
pay  to  contemporary  literature,  and  the 
neglect  which  is  shown  to  the  writings  of 
our  forefathers,  will  ultimately  prodoce 
the  result  at  which  we  point.    Tae  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  country  will  be  per- 
manently hurt.    The  next  generation  will 
witness  a  literature  in  which  the  peculi- 
arities of  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Dickens  will  be  caricatured.    Lnitation 
alway  exaggerates ;  and  when  none  of  the 
restraints  of  criticism  are  felt  by  the  imi-  ■ 
tator,  his  imitation  is  sure  to  be  very  gross. 
None  of  us  would  be  the  worse  of  Thacke- 
ray's cynicism  or  of  Dickens's  cockneyism, 
if  we  knew  by  experience  that  many  able 
writers  had   been  genial  and  wise,  and 
that  much  admirable  humor  bad  been  ex- 
pressed jn  classical  English.    We  would 
then  bo  able  to  set  a  proper  value  upon 
the  specialities  of  these  writers — neitner 
unduly  depreciating  them  nor  unduly  ex- 
alting them.    So  that  if  our  Bill  to  aliolish 
the  writing  of  books  be  considered  rather 
stringent,  one  at  least  to  force  us  and  our 
children  to  read  some  of  the  books  that 
have  been  written,  could  not  sarely  be 
opposed — unless  by  the  representatives  of 
the  metropolitan  constituencies. 
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Thz  grand  and  sublime  in  nature  is 
nost  frequently  the  result  of  some  violent 
convulsion,  affecting  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try.    Every  feature  of  the  scenery  is  bold 
ind   picturesque;  bill  is  massed  against 
bill,  and  peak  rises  on  peak ;  there  is  ridge 
ind   ravine,  sheer  precipice  and  winding 
3888;   and   in  firm  outline  every  object 
itrikes  vividly  upon  the  eye.     These  are 
pots  where  the  physical  grandeur  of  a 
^hole  kingdom  seems  concentrated  in  a 
ingle  district,  and  all  the  rest  is  a  tame, 
aty  uninteresting  plain.     In  like  manner 
16  picturesque  periods  of  our  history  are 
snerally  the  creation  of  political  convul- 
t>n  ;  around  them  are  grouped  the  great 
imes  of  our  national  biography ;  and  the 
''e  turns  to  them  with  a  sense  of  relief 
ter  traversing  the  dreary  record  of  un- 
'^entful  although  more  prosperous  times. 
wo  of  these  periods  stand  out  with  espe- 
Gd  prominence — the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
id    of  George  the   Third;    both  high- 
'Uraged  and  strong-willed,  both  holdmg 
fty  views  of  the  prerogative  of  the  sov- 
ei^i,  both  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
*otestant  religion,  and  both  wearing  the 
own  through  twice  the  duration  of  an 
erage  reign.     The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
>uld  alone  suffice  to  give  unfading  splen- 
T  to  the  annals  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but 
e    age  that  produced   Shakspeare  and 
icon  too,  may  well  be  termed  the  Au- 
Lstan  age.     To  these  must  still  be  added 
ileigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake  ;  Sir  Philip 
dney,  the  English   Bayard ;   Burleigh, 
e  Judicious  counselor ;  Edmund  Spenser, 
ichard  Hooker — names  which  are  house- 
►Id    words  all  England  through.     But 
e  stirring  events  of  that  reign  are  rather 
cords  than  remembrances ;  the  ceaseless 

I%e  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon- 
cToble  George  Rose.  Edited  by  the  Rey.  Leteson 
Vbrnon  Harcocrt.  Two  toIs.  London :  Rich- 
ard Bentley.     1860. 

History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  Georqe 
the  Third,  By  W.  Massey,  MP.  London :  J.W. 
Parker  and  Son.     1860. 

iographicn.  By  Lord  Macaulat.  Edinburgh: 
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contests  with  Spain,  then  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence and  pride  of  her  power ;  our  expe- 
ditions to  the  Netherlands  and  the  West 
Indies ;  our  interference  in  the  civil  wars 
of  France ;  the  daring  exploits  of  our  sea- 
men ;  the  launchmg  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada against  our  shores,  with  the  sicken- 
ing anxiety  which  for  months  afterwards 
held  the  great  heart  of  England  in  sus- 
pense, and  the  rebound  which  followed — ' 
these  things  are  almost  forgotten.  There 
is  indeed  a  dim  tradition  respecting  Til- 
bury Fort ;  but  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
now-ardays  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  potatoes, 
silk  stockings,  and  Tudor  architecture. 

With  the  events  of  the  Georgian  era 
we  are  more  thoroughly  familiar: — the 
revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  long  and  exhausting  war  which 
followed  ;  the  rapid  extension  and  consoli- 
dation, under  Warren  Hastings,  of  our 
Indian  Empire ;  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  in  its  protracted  course,  turned 
France  into  a  vast  shambles,  and  made 
every  plain  in  Europe  slippery  with  blood. 
The  victories  of  Jervis,  bnncan,  Howe, 
Colling^ood,  and  Nelson,  pass  before  us 
in  uninterrupted  series.  We  see  Aber- 
crombie  in  Egypt  breaking  the  spell  of 
French  success,  and  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  army,  lowered  by  the  disasters  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Clinton  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  those  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  Netherlands.  At  the  head  of  litera- 
ture, supreme,  and  a  trifle  despotic,  was 
Johnson ;  Lord  Mansfield  was  on  the 
Bench,  Dunning  at  the  Bar,  Reynolds  at 
the  easel,  Garrick  on  the  stage.  We  can 
hardly  crowd  in  the  names  of  Person  and 
Gibbon,  of  Goldsmith  and  Bums,  of  Wil- 
son and  Gainsborough.  The  age  was  still 
richer  in  orators.  Lord  Chatham,  brilliant 
and  daring  almost  beyond  belief — the 
very  embodiment  of  Saxon  power ;  Lord 
North,  with  his  courage,  adroitness,  plea- 
sant wit,  and  irresistible  bonhommie ; 
Windham^  with  his  refined,  almost  subtle 
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humor,  and  classic  taste ;  Sheridan,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  unreadiness,  was  said  to 
have  made  the  most  brilliant  speech,  as 
well  as  to  have  written  the  best  play,  of 
his  time  ;  Burke,  long  the  coadjutor  and 
afterwards  the  conscientious  opponent  of 
Sheridan,  in  whose  capacious  mind  were 
laid  up  unknown  stores  of  learning,  and 
whose  oratory  strangely  freighted,  was 
resistless  as  the  sweep  of  a  river  in  flood ; 
and  Fox,  easy,  genial,  generous,  enthusi- 
astic, an  optimist,  both  by  constitution 
and  habit ;  careless  in  his  style,  but  accu- 
rate in  his  thoughts,  and  acute  in  his  rea- 
Bonuig ;  not  fluent,  and  yet  the  greatest 
natural  orator  that  ever  riveted  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate. 

One  yet  is  wanting,  for  so  many  years 
first  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age,  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  The  second  son  of  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  he  inherited  a  name  which 
was  the  boast  of  his  country  and  the  ter- 
ror of  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  his  singular 
good  fortune  to  fill  a  short  life  with  so 
much  glory,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  of  a 
later  day  to  say  whether  England  has 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  father  or 
the  son.  He  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1759,  and  from  the  first  was  the  fa- 
vorite child  of  both  his  parents.  Owing 
to  delicate  health,  he  was  educated  at 
home  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  there  distinguish- 
ed himself  not  less  by  his  classical  attain- 
ments than  by  his  proficiency  in  the  high- 
est branches  of  mathematics  Nominally 
he  was  preparing  for  the  bar,  but  his  father 
had  designed  him  for  a  political  life,  wliich 
was  the  one  thing  especially  in  accordance 
with  his  own  taste.  He  possessed  naturally 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  extempore 
speaking ;  and  studying,  as  ho  did,  under  his 
father's  care,  the  best  models  of  oratory, 
ancient  and  modern,  he  soon  acquired  all 
those  nameless  graces  which  alternately 
win  or  command  attention,  and  that  match- 
less fluency  and  perfect  diction  which,  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  made  him  a  wonder 
to  his  hearers.  On  coming  of  age  he  left 
college,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  traveled 
the  Western  Circuit.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  (January  23d,  1781,)  he  en- 
tered Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
estates  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
was  able  to  return  seven  or  eight  members 
for  nearly  as  many  pocket  boroughs. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  glance  briefly  at 


the  state  of  public  aflairs,  though  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  realize  the  fiicts.  Parlia- 
mentary government  was  then  something 
very  diflcrent  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  The  king  considered  his 
headship  of  the  State  to  be  far  more  than 
nominal.  No  measure,  no  circamstancc, 
escaped  his  attention.  He  examined  jeal- 
ously every  act  of  every  public  man,  no 
matter  whether  ho  was  a  suppQiter  of  the 
government,  or  of  the  opposition;  and 
found  means  of  showing  his  approbation 
or  displeasure  accordingly.  With  aUli- 
ties  above  the  average,  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingj 
dom,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
events  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
quaintiug  himself  with  the  corrent  bnsi 
ness  of  all  the  public  offices.  Bat  th< 
most  loyal  of  his  subjects  complamed  oi 
his  systematic  interference  with  the  ex 
cutive.  He  made  and  unmade  minii 
almost  irrespective  of  Parliament ;  and 
such  an  extent,  that  during  the  first  t 
years  of  his  reign  there  were  no  less 
seven  successive  administrations, 
after  all,  they  were  ministers  only 
name.  The  king  for  a  series  of  years  w^ 
his  own  premier,  his  own  State  secretar* 
his  own  commander-in-chief.  He  not  oi^^ 
revised  all  the  greater  appointments,  1^ 
all  commission  m  the  army  and  navy,  r^ 
nominations  to  the  church  and  honsehol 
indeed  some  of  the  places  which  he  fill 
up  with  his  own  nominees  were  so  pah 
that  the  very  knowledge  of  them  wo 
scarcely  be  expected  on  the  part  of  * 
great  monarch.  Strong  prejudices,  an^ 
firmness  which  his  opponents  called  ob 
nacy,  were  prominent  features  of  his  di^V- 
acter,  and  much  increased  the  difficult^  ^ 
of  his  ministers  in  troublous  times.  Tlur"^* 
subjects  especially  excited  his  utmost  av^^^^ 
siou,  and  he  would  never  even  attempt  "•* 
argue  them — independence  of  the  colom^^ 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  parliamfiotap^^ 
reform ;  the  three  hinges  on  which  turn  ^3* 
the  most  important  events  of  his  reign. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  progrt^^ 
of  the  quarrel  which  broke  out  oetwe^^ 
Great  Britain  jmd  her  noblest  dependf=^"' 
cy ;  suilice  it  to  say,  that  a  cabinet 
commenced  it,  and  a  succession  of 
inflamed  it,  until  in  1775  America 
from  j^rotest  to  open  revolt,  and  m 
following  year  declared  her  indepeni' 
The  forces  sent  to  extinguish  the 
lion  were  every  where  unsuccessful. 
army  under  General  Burgoyne  oapil 
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ed  in  1777.  In  1778,  France  revenged 
herself  upon  us  for  many  previous  defeats 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
the  States,  and  entered  into  close  rela- 
tions with  thera.  In  1779  Spain,  and  in 
the  following  year  Holland,  joined  the  al- 
liance. We  maintained  our  old  success 
at  sea,  and  the  allied  fleets  were  almost 
annihilated ;  but  our  land  operations  were 
a  succession  of  disasters,  and  the  capitula- 
tion of  a  second  army  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  in  1781,  brought  matters  to  a  cri- 
sis. All  attempts  to  recover  the  colonies 
were  judged  to  be  hopeless,  save  by  the 
king.  He  was  still  for  war  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  Lord  North  in 
viun  sought  release  from  office.  The  King, 
by  alternate  command  and  entreaty,  in- 
duced him  to  remain.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  scene  within  St.  Stephen's. 
Tlie  enormous  government  majorities 
which,  until  now,  had  never  wavered, 
dwindled  away.  From  one  hundred  or 
more  they  fell  to  forty-one,  to  twenty- 
two,  to  nineteen,  to  ten,  and  still  the  king 
resisted.  Such  a  majority,  especially  in 
those  days,  was  equivalent  to  a  dcrcat ; 
but  in  the  face  of  it  the  budget  was 
brought  forward  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  every  thing  proceeded  as  usual.  The 
excitement  in  town  and  country  became 
intense ;  and  the  scene  in  the  house,  night 
after  night,  is  said  to  have  been  without  a 
parallel.  Every  artifice  was  used  by  the 
opposition  to  sustain  themselves,  and  inti- 
midate their  adversaries.  Among  other 
devices,  division-lists  were  sent  through- 
out the  country,  with  the  name  of  the 
government  supporters  in  red  letters, 
while  the  popular  side  was  printed  as 
usual  in  black,  a  trick  that  to  us  may 
well  seem  contemptible;  but  when  divi- 
sion-lists were  little  known,  and  with  the 
public  in  such  an  excited  state,  the  ruse 
sufficiently  served  its  purpose.  The  twen- 
tieth of  March  was  fixed  for  a  final  at- 
tack, and  every  one  knew  that  the  fate 
of  the  ministry  would  then  be  decided. 
Both  sides  brought  up  the  last  reserves ; 
faces  long  absent  from  the  house  were 
here  and  there  recognized  by  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  invalids  crept  out  of  their  sick 
rooms,  and  made  the  journey  to  town  in 
close  carriages,  conveniently  arranging  to 
be  within  call  for  the  expected  division. 
Before  five  o'clock  not  less  than  four 
hundred  members  had  taken  their  places, 
and  waited  impatiently  the  entrance  of 
the  first  minister.    At  length  Lord  North, 


in  full  dress  as  usual,  and  wearing  his  blue 
riband,  made  his  way  up  the  house  amid 
incessant  cries  of  "  Order ''  and  "  Places.'' 
Presently  he  rose  and  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  chair ;  but  Lord  Surrey  rose  at 
the  same  moment,  and  was  supported  by 
all  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  The 
clamor  on  both  sides  was  deafening,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  Minister's  declaration 
that  he  had  a  most  important  communica- 
tion to  make,  and  as  the  effect  rather  of 
his  gestures  than  his  words,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  hearing.  To  the  amazement  of 
both  parties  in  the  house,  who  believed 
that  ministers  had  turned  the  corner,  and 
would  now  have  increasing  majorities,  ho 
briefly  stated  that  the  government  had 
resigned,  and  proposed  an  immediate  ad- 
journment in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
new  ministerial  arrangements.* 

Pitt  had  now  been  a  year  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  although  he  had  only  spoken 
some  half  dozen  times,  the  judgment, 
readiness,  argumentative  power,  and  fin- 
ished style  of  his  speeches,  had  made  him 
already  a  man  of  mark.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  at  once  offered  him  a  place  in 
the  new  government,  which  might  have 
been  considered  flattering  to  so  young  a 
man ;  but  he  declined  it  for  this  reason, 
among  othei*s,  that  it  was  not  a  Cabinet 
place  f  In  a  few  months  Lord  Rocking- 
ham died,  and  the  Ministry  fell  to  pieces. 
It  was  reconstructed  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
who  made  Pitt,  not  yet  twenty-four,  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  while,  ow- 
ing to  incompatibility  of  temper,  rather 
than  of  views.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke 
lefl  the  ranks,  and  went  into  Opposition. 
The  great  object  of  the  Ministry  was  to 
conclude  an  honorable  peace,  both  with 
America  and  France,  in  which  they  were 
successful,  though  stoutly  opposed,  not 
only  by  Lord  North,  whose  policy  was  in 
this  respect  consistent,  but  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  when  last  in  Opposition,  had  been 
most  clamorous  for  peace.  The  state 
of  parties  was  at  this  time  very  singular. 
The  Ministry  was  not  strong  at  the  best, 
and  was  further  shaken  by  internal  dis- 
sensions.   The  opposition  was  gathering 

*  Lord  North's  pleasantry  Dever  deserted  him  un- 
der any  circumstancesL  Wheir  the  house  thus  sud- 
denly broke  up,  the  waiting-rooms  were  crowded 
with  gentlemen  who  had  no  means  of  getting  home, 
as' their  carriages  were  not  ordered  tiU  nndnight. 
Lord  North's  carriage  presently  drove  up,  and,  as 
he  prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  turned  round  and  sold, 
"  Good  night,  gentlemen ;  you  see  what  it  is  to  60  tn 
the  secret.'^ 
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numerical  strength,  but  consisted  of  two 
parties,  not  only  distinct,  but  so  discord- 
ant with  each  other,  that  one  of  them 
would  have  been  far  more  naturally  allied 
with  the  Government.  Pitt  was  therefore 
selected  to  make  overtures  to  Fox,  which 
he  did  in  a  single,  straightforward  ques- 
tion, viz  : — "  Whether  there  were  any 
terms  on  which  he  (Fox)  would  join  the 
Government  ?"  The  answer  was  equally 
prompt,  "  None  while  Shelburne  remains," 
— ana  so  the  matter  ended.  During  the 
discussion  on  the  terms  of  the  peace,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  that  a  good 
understanding  existed  between  the  two 
chiefs  of  Opposition.  The  peace,  as  was 
privately  admitted  on  all  hands,  was  fitly 
made,  and  on  terms  so  favorable  that  they 
could  hardly  have  been  improved  by  a 
successful  campaign.  It  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  Lord  Shelburne  that  his  diplo- 
macy had  been  so  successful ;  and  having 
consciously  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
country  would  its  duty  to  him.  But  the 
Coalition  arrangements  had  rapidly  ma- 
tured, and  it  was  determined  to  overthrow 
the  Ministry,  regardless  of  consistency, 
or  even  common  decency.  Lord  North 
supported  an  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
speaking  immediately  afler  the  mover  and 
seconder ;  Fox  spoke  later,  and  still  more 
boldly,  openly  avowing  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  tne  two  parties.  At  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  in 
much  excitement,  afler  a  iifleen  hours' 
debate,  when  Ministers  were  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  fifteen.  Notwithstanding 
the  royal  objections  to  such  a  step,  the 
Cabinet  resigned.  Pitt  was  now  offered 
the  Treasury  with  carte  blanche^  but  after 
two  days'  consideration  he  declined  the 
responsibility.  The  Cabinet  was  tried  all 
round  without  success.  To  Fox  the  King 
had  an  extraordinary  antipathy,  and  he 
rarely  went  so  far  as  to  mention  his  name. 
Lord  North  had  given  unpardonable  of- 
fence by  forming  political  relations  with 
him ;  and  it  was  only  when  every  other 
expedient  &iled  that  the  King  sent  for 
Lord  North,  and  endeavored  to  negotiate 
with  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
new  friends.  This  attempt  succeeded  no 
better  than  the  rdst.  The  King  was  now, 
as  he  openly  stated,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Whigs,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
whatever  arrangements  they  chose  to 
make.  The  new  Government  was  an- 
nounced, with  Fox  and  Lord  North  as 


Secretaries  of  State,  under  the  Duke  of 
PoHland  as  Premier,  afler  the  country 
had  been  for  six  weeks  absolutely  without 
a  Government,  to  the  consternation  of  all 
classes.  The  King's  antipathy  to  the  new 
Ministers  was  shown  in  every  posrible 
way ;  for  he  expressed  himself'  freely 
both  in  conversation  and  in  his  corre- 
spondence, and  repeatedly  slighted  them 
in  the  presence  of  tne  whole  court.  Some 
of  the  expressions  in  his  correspondence 
are  so  violent,  that  one  can  not  but  think 
that  the  mind  of  the  King  was  already  in 
a  state  of  unhealthy  excitement.  Such 
displays  of  feeling  were  most  undignified, 
and  moreover  were  unnecessary.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Ministry  had 
no  solid  standing-ground.  Its  elements 
were  all  discordant;  there  was  no  com- 
munity of  principles,  and  there  could  be 
none  of  policy.  The  very  existence  of 
the  coalition  was  an  outrage  upon  public 
opinion,  so  violent  had  been  the  previooa 
antagonism  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state. 
Lord  North  had  undertaken  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  then  had  maintained  it, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Argu- 
ment and  entreaty  were  alike  lost  upon 
him  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
sentiments,  his  policy  had  been  to  rule 
with  the  high  hand,  and  never  to  yield. 
Fox  had  urged  a  peace  in  1778,  peace 
in  1781,  peace  at  any  price,  and  on  any 
terms.  lie  had  urged  this  on  every  im- 
aginable ground,  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  vehemence.  At  one  time  he  had 
threatened  the  Minbter  with  impeach- 
ment, when  impeachment  was  no  trifling 
matter ;  at  another  he  had  taunted  him 
with  the  failure  of  all  his  plans,  and  then 
insulted  him  by  offering  to  negotiate  a 
peace  for  him,  since  his  reputation  waa  so 
utterly  lost,  that  it  would  be  imposnble 
for  him  to  negotiate  one  for  himselC 
Afler  exhausting  upon  him  every  apedea 
of  opprobrium  and  contempt,  Sfr.  Fox 
joined  this  very  statesman  in  turning  out 
a  Ministry  that  had  concluded  peace  on 
better  terms  than  he  had  himself  dared 
to  hope  for.  The  first  Pitt  coalescing 
with  Carteret,  or  Disraeli  with  the  elder 
Peel,  could  not  have  more  violently  out- 
raged the  national  sense  of  right.  The 
coalition  was  the  target  for  many  a  keen 
shaft,  some  of  them  cruelly  barbed.  FitVs 
remark  during  the  earlv  stages  of  the 
movement  was  not  soon  forgotten.  "  IE|" 
said  he,  'Hhis  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know 
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of  a  jast  and  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  public  weal,  I  forbid  the 
banns.''  Martin  heaped  curses  upon  it  as 
"the  erave  of  all  principle."  Wilbe;*- 
force  charged  "  corruption"  upon  one  of 
its  authors,  and  "  violence"  upon  the 
other.  "The  voice,"  said  Powis,  "is 
Jacob's  voice,"  (meaning  Fox,)  "  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.''  Even  if 
the  new  Ministers  had  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King,  they  did  not,  from  the 
outset,  enjoy  that  of  the  country;  but 
having  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  thought  that  they  could 
safely  dispense  with  both. 

Their  first  step  was  taken  in  defiance  of 
both.  Within  a  week  of  the  reassembling 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  his 
&moas  India  Bill,  having  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a 
governing  body,  and  transferring  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
nominated  by  Parliament,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Cabinet,  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  wholly  independent  of  the 
Crown,  Whatever  might  be  the  mis- 
management of  Indian  affairs,  a  change  so 
violent  as  this  was  most  impolitic,  especi- 
ally where  Asiatics  were  concerned ;  and 
the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  proba- 
bly have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  our  supre- 
macy altogether.  It  was  unjust;  for 
there  was  an  actual  con6scation  of  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  of  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company.  And  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional ;  for  it  created  a  second  Ministry, 
wielding  the  resources  of  a  large  empire, 
and  so  iax  irresponsible  that  it  might 
exert  its  power,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  both 
King  and  Parliament.  We  must  make 
some  deduction  for  the  amazing  ferment 
in  the  public  mind;  but  the  belief  was 
general  at  the  time,  that  if  the  Bill  be- 
came law,  it  would  render  Mr.  Fox's 
power  supreme  in  the  State.  Powis  call- 
ed it  "  the  modem  Babel,  whose  top  de- 
fiantly reached  to  heaven."  The  struggle 
was  sharp  while  it  lasted.  On  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  most  extravagant 
charges  were  brought  against  the  East 
India  Company,  who  were  held  to  have 
forfeited  every  thing  by  mal-administra- 
tioD.  Lee,  the  Attorney-General,  with 
his  usual  coarseness,  ridiculed  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and 
^skcd,  "What  was  their  charter  but  a 
^kin  of  parchment,  at  the  end  of  which 
Wangled  a  seal  of  wax  ?"    To  which  Dun- 


das  retorted,  "  What  was  the  groat  harm 
of  hanging  an  Attorney-General?  A 
hanged  Attorney-General  was  only  a 
carcass  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope !" 
Public  opinion  was  with  the  Oppo^tion ; 
nevertheless  the  opposition  was  weak. 
The  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by  large 
majorities,  and  was  presented  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords.  It  was  immediately  read  a 
first  time,  with  the  intention  of  pressing 
it  through,  as  fast  as  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  permit.  But  the  public 
voice  grew  loud  and  angrv.  Thousands 
who  felt  no  interest  in  India,  and  thous- 
ands more  who  cared  nothing  for  party- 
strifes  at  home,  yet  saw  that  the  most 
powerful  corporation  in  the  kingdom  wap 
about  to  ^I,  swept  away  at  one  stroke, 
and  without  notice.  The  idea  took  wing 
that  •  no  corporate  body  was  safe,  that 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  possessions, 
though  secured  by  imperial  charter,  would 
be  no  longer  valuable  if  this  Bill  passed 
into  law.  The  press  teemed  with  pam- 
phlets, addresses,  and  the  like.  The  very 
rapidity  with  which  the  measure  was 
pressed,  increased  the  alarm ;  and  the 
King,  rightlv  judging  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  himself  nothing  loth,  resolved 
on  an  unusual  step  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  measure  that  struck  with  no  doubtHil 
aim  at  his  own  prerogative.  Lord  Temple 
was  empowered  to  state  formally  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  "  that  whoever  voted  for 
the  India  Bill  was  not  only  not  the  King'p 
friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  ai 
an  enemy." 

This  interference  was  immediately  re 
sented  by  the  Lower  House,  which  in  ^ 
state  of  great  excitement  passed  a  resolu 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  reporting  an^ 
opinion  of  his  Majestv  upon  any  Bill,  with 
a  view  to  influence  tne  votes  of  members 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  The 
attitude  of  the  House  became  almost 
menacing ;  but  George  the  Third  was  the 
last  man  in  all  his  realm  to  submit  to  in- 
timidation, especially  on  the  part  of  a 
Whig  Ministry  and  a  Whig  Parliament. 
The  open  declaration  of  Lord  Temple  had 
been  decisive.  Many  of  the  Peers  in  a 
fright  withdrew  their  proxies  from  the 
Ministry.  Nay,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Stormont,  who  had  perso- 
nally supported  the  Bill  on  the  first  read- 
ing, voted,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, 
on  the  other  side.  The  measure  was  de- 
feated on  the  second  reading  by  ninety- 
five    votes    against    seventy-six.       Lord 
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North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  at  once  ordered 
to  surrender  their  seals  of  office,  and  to 
do  so  through  the  Under  Secretaries,  on 
the  ground  that  "a  personal  interview 
would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King."  * 

The  formation  of  a  new  Minis tiy  was 
intrusted  to  Pitt,  but  the  work  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  The  coalition  embraced 
within  its  ranks  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  talent  of  the  House,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  fill  up  the  great  offices 
with  efficient  men.  When  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  Pitt  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Cabmet  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  the  fifth  Premier  the  House  had 
seen  in  twenty-one  months ;  and  so  over- 
whelming was  the  opposition,  so  weak, 
the  ministry,  that  this,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, was  looked  upon  as  ''  a  miuQe-pie 
administration,"  whereas  it  was  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting  which  perhaps  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  Pitt's  position 
w:is  a  trying  one.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  session ;  the  supplies  were  not  voted  ; 
the  Mutiny  Bill  was  not  passed  ;  there 
was  a  large  and  influential  majority  against 
him  ;  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  the 
recent  struggle  was  certain  to  break  into 
violence,  with  or  without  provocation. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  majority  in 
the  Lords,  and  enjoyed  the  known  favor 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and  he  had  what  under 
the  circumstances  was  even  more  valuable 
support  than  either,  the  public  voice. 
His  short  career  had  been  watched  closely, 
even  keenly ;  but  there  was  nothing  found 
in  it  to  detract  from  his  worthiness.  His 
political  views  had  not  been  extreme,  and 
he  had  shown  himself  comparatively  nn- 
bijissed,  and  open  to  conviction.  He  was 
known  to  possess  the  most  faultless  pro- 
bity. Under  Lord  Shelburno  he  had  held 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  trying  post 
in  any  Cabinet ;  and  had  displaved  a  rea- 
diness of  resource  and  a  breadtn  of  view 
characteristic  of  a  true*  statesman.  In 
the  Indian  debates  his  views  had  precisely 

m 

•  The  Home  Secretary  received  tlie  royal  com- 
mands with  characteristic  sang-froid.  It  was  mid- 
night, and  Lord  North  was  m  bed.  **  Being  in- 
formed that  Sir  E.  Nepean,  the  Under  Secretary, 
desired  to  see  him,  he  replied  that  Sir  E.  Ncpcan 
must  see  Lady  North,  too ;  and  he  positively  refused 
to  rise.  Sir  Evan  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the 
bedroom ;  and  on  informing  Lord  North  that  he 
eame  by  His  Majesty's  command  to  demand  the  seals 
of  his  office,  Lord  North  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
closet  where  thev  were  kept,  and  turned  round  to 
Bleep."— Locker  MSS.    Maatey,  tit.,  209 


coincided  with  those  of  the  public — ^uo 
small  item  in-  the  total  of.  his  popularity. 
His  very  youth  was  in  his  favor,  although 
Fox  intended  no  compliment  iu  speaking 
of  him  as  ^^  the  young  man  who  now  holcu 
the  reins  of  government.''  Doubtless  the 
consciousness  of  all  this  braced  Pitt  for 
the  coming  struggle. 

The  first  act  of  the  House  was  to  carry 
a  hostile  address ;  and  the  only  result  of 
a  temperate  reply  from  the  throne  was 
the  passingof  another  and  more  stringent 
protest.  Everv  obstruction  which  the 
forms  of  the  House  permitted,  was  em- 
ployed to  prevent  Ministers  from  bringing 
forward  any  business  measures.  Division 
followed  division,  with  majorities  against 
j  the  Government  varying  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  House 
foiTned  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  confirmed  its  previous  reso- 
lutions, and  denounced  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Ministers  iu  power,  as  con- 
trary to  constitutional  principles.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  powerful 
opposition,  which  in  point  of  numbers 
could  carry  all  before  it,  was  headed  b}' 
such  men  as  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Xorth,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  others 
of  veteran  reputation,  and  perfect  mastezs 
in  debate ;  while  Pitt  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  twenty-sixth  year,  was  under 
the  disadvantage  of  onlv  a  i^ort  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  and,  in  regard  to  de- 
bating talent,  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
Ministry.  It  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
if  after  a  stubborn  fight  he  had  surrender- 
ed to  superior  forc^ ;  but  Pitt  determined 
not  only  to  make  a  firm  stand,  but  to  con- 
quer the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Be- 
tween obstinacy  and  good  generalship  he 
steadily  weakened  the  opposing  ranks, 
until,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  three 
month's  duration,  and  countless  fluctu- 
ations, the  majority  against  him  was  re- 
duced to  one.  The  tide  then  fiiirly  turned; 
and,  having  passed  the  supplies  and  other 
necessary  measures,  he  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment and  appealed  to  the  country.* 
The  result  of  the  elections  was  exceed- 


*  Probably  no  other  man  would  have  delayed  tfab 
step  so  long.  But  the  procecdmg  was  characteiutifi. 
Four  years  later,  during  a  hot  debate,  he  wms  at- 
tacked  somewhat  abusively  by  the  Oppo^on,  who 
moved  for  the  production  of  certain papen,  mppoMd 
to  have  been  nnfairly  kept  back.  Reaenting  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  Pitt  withitood  the  de- 
mand ;  but,  after  defeating  the  motion,  he  hhneelf 
moved  for  the  production  of  the  papen  I 
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ugly  favorable,  and  on  the  first  division 
rave  the  Minister  a^  majority  of  one  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty-eiglit.  He  now  resolved 
>a  a  thorough  reform  of  the .  national 
finances.  There  was  no  public  statement 
of  the  receipt  and  cxpcnditare  of  public 
money.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that, 
increoible  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  defi- 
nite was  known  of  the  revenue  by  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  themselves.  It 
W€U  known,  howevei^,  that  the  expenditure 
was  annually  in  excess  of  the  income,  and* 
that  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  no  less 
than  thirteen  miUious  sterling.  This  im- 
nense  sum,  which  was  a  perpetual  incubus 
ipon  tKo  money  market,  consisted  chiefly 
>f  navy  bills,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
lOcamalate  from  year  to  year  in  the  most 
eckless  manner.  The  practice  of  smug- 
gling had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  loss  to  the  revenue  from  this  source 
Fas  two  millions  annually,  or  one  seventh 
f  the  national  income.  Of  tea  alone  six 
nd  a  half  million  pounds  were  annually 
on  ashore — more  than  half  the  entire 
onsomption.  The  "  declared "  import- 
tion  of  French  brandy  was  six  hundred 
hoosand  gallons,  while  the  quantity 
muggled  was  estimated  at  four  millions 
>f  ^Uons.  Commerce  generally  was  much 
lepressed,  and  the  money-lenders  were 
»erhaps  the  most  thriving  part  of  the 
K^mmunity.  Fraud  existed  in  every  de- 
>artment  of  the  State ;  and  the  best  that 
^uld  bo  said  for  it  was  that  nobody 
.hoaght  it  worth  his  while  to  conceal  it. 
rhe  number  of  small  place-holders  had  in- 
creased enormously,  and  there  was  a  laxity 
>f  principle  even  among  the  highest  class 
>f  public  servants,  that  was  probably  the 
sause,  rather  than  the  consequence,  of 
Lhe  general  confusion.  Lord  North  drew 
little  short  of  £1,300  a  year  for  stationary, 
and  £340  for  —  whipcord  !  A  Govern- 
ment return,  made  in  1783,  showed  that 
balances  were  nominally  due  from  account- 
ants and  paymasters  to  the  extent  of 
forty-four  millions  sterling.  The  poor  re- 
lations and  clients  of  a  powerful  Minister 
were  regularly  quartered  on  the  public 
offices,  and  received  certain  stipulated 
sums  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  post 
as  regularly  as  quarter-day  came  round. 
For  instance,  under  Lord  Rackingham's 
first  administration  in  1765,  Wilkes  was 
quartered  on  the  Admiralty  Board,  re- 
ceiving £1,040  a  year  from  the  various 
place-holders,  according  to  a  graduated 
scale   or  per-centage.    Lord  Weymouth 


was  quartered  upon  Rigby,  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces ;  and  in  hke  manner  almost 
every  lucrative  office  was  saddled  with 
claimants.  We  find  that  one  Minister, 
being  unable  to  provide  for  a  daughter  out 
of  his  scanty  personal  estate,  made  ample 
provision  for  her  by  giving  her  a  life  in- 
terest in  sixteen  diflerent  offices. 

Pitt  at  once  took  vigorous  measures. 
The  lai'ge  floating  debt  was  funded,  a  loan 
being  negotiated  in  order  to  efiect  the 
.operation.  But  instead  of  making  the 
loan  a  convenient  piece  of  patronage,  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  friends, 'into  whose 
pockets  the  premium  would  be  quietly 
gathered,  he  oflered  it  to  public  competi- 
tion, and  adhered  to  the  plan  during  the 
whole  of  his  administration,  so  that  it  has 
been  ever  since  continued,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public.  A  million  was 
set  apart  every  year  towards  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  extmction  of  the  National 
Debt.  In  order  to  prevent  reckless  bor- 
rowing, an  Act  was  passed  requiring  that 
in  all  future  loans,  besides  maJung  provi- 
sion for  the  interest,  taxes  should  be  im- 
posed giving  an  income  of  one  per  cent, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  capital ;  each 
loan  was  therefore  virtualljr  raised  in  the 
form  of  a  terminable  annuity«  The  enor- 
mous frauds  on  the  revenue  were  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Customs 
dues,  which  had  been  arranged  on  so  false 
a  principle,  and  were  in  such  confusion,  as 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  a  mercantile  nation, 
were  reduced  to  one  standard — an  opera- 
tion so  extensive  that  it  required  the 
passing  of  three  thousand  resolutions 
through  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect it.  Official  salaries  were  paid  in  fiill ; 
on  the  one  hand  quarterings,  and  on  the 
other,  perquisites  of  doubtful  character, 
were  abolished.  Private  contracts  for 
the  army,  and  with  them  a  large  train  of 
abuses,  ceased.  The  Naval  Board  (Ad- 
mirality)  was  required  to  make  all  its 
payments  in  bills  drawn  at  ninety  days, 
which  were  consequently  accepted  as 
cash.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  last  change,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  Board  had  previously  paid  for  all 
stores,  etc.,  in  bills  payable  at  uncertain 
periods,  which  from  the  length  of  their 
date  were  never  considered  as  ocmA,  but 
were  taken  subject  to  a  very  heavy  de- 
preciation by  way  of  interest.  This  inte- 
rest, or  discount,  was  always  high,  and  in 
one  year  rose  to  the  enormous  charge  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  a  loss  to  the  nation 
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that  was  entirely  done  away  by  the  new 
arrangement.  The  accounts  in  every  de- 
partment were  henceforward  kept  with 
strict  accuracy,  and  the  results  were  made 
public  at  stated  periods. 

Even  in  our  day  any  one  of  these  changes 
would  be  considered  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  Reform  ;  united,  they  form  a 
fitting  memorial  of  Pitt's  financial  skill. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
movement  was  spontaneous  on  his  part ; 
there  was  no  outward  pressure  ;  the  cry 
was  for  representative  and  not  financial 
Reform.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  spasmodic 
effort  called  forth  by  the  urgency  of  the 
moment ;  the  system  was  carried  out  as 
long  as  Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  office.  So 
sweeping  had  been  his  attack  on  the 
excise  department,  that  in  1799  there 
were  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  fewer 
officers  for  the  managament  of  a  revenue 
of  twelve  millions  than  in  1784  for  a  reve- 
nue of  six  millions.  And  in  1799,  when 
the  gross  revenue  stood  at  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions,  the  expenses  of  collection 
were  only  £3,000  a  year  more  than  in 
1784,  when  the  revenue  was  little  more 
than  fourteen  millions.'^ 

The  subject  of  representative  Reform 
also  occupied  Mr.  Pitt's  attention.  He 
contended  that  the  represicntation  should 
be  adapted  to  those  changes  which  had 
then  notoriously  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  the  country  ;  some  towns  had  decayed 
and  fallen  away  in  importance,  while 
others  had  risen  in  the  same  proportion, 
so  that  a  redistribution  of  seats  was  im- 
peratively called  for.  He  proposed  to 
disfranchise  thirty^six  boroughs,  and  trans- 
fer their  members  to  the  counties;  and 
also  to  include  copyholders  in  the  fran- 
chise. The  measure  was  in  some  sort 
prospective,  and  provided  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  boroughs  the  population  of 
which  should  fall  below  a  certain  standard, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  their  privileges  to 
more  populous  places.  Opposition  to  the 
Bill  was  raised  on  many  grounds,  but  one 
objection  was  justly  fatal.     It  proposed  to 


*  In  looking  over  the  ways  and  means  of  this  pe- 
riod, ainong  many  familiar  taxes  which  since  then 
have  been  trebled  and  quadrupled,  postage  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  Mr.  Pitt  gradually  incre<ued 
it,  while  we  have  gone  in  the  other  direction.  Gov- 
ernment lotteries  always  figure  in  the  list,  furnish- 
ing an  annual  profit  of  £250,000.  There  is  a  tax  on 
the  servants  of  bachelors,  which  is  next  door  to  a  tax 
on  bachelors  themselves — a  proposal  which  is  said  to 
find  much  favor  with  the  gentler  sex. 


give  pecuniary  compensaHan  to  the  dis- 
Ifranchiaed  boroughs,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
higher  and  far  more  worthy  ground,  that 
the  franchise  was  not  a  praperty^  bat  a 
trust ;  and  the  House  coincided  with  hi? 
view  of  the  question.  This  was  Mr.  Pitt's 
second  attempt  at  reform.  Two  yean 
previously  he  had  proposed  a  measure  for 
the  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections,  dis- 
franchising all  such  boroughs  as  were  con- 
victed of  gross  corruption ;  he  also  sought 
an  increase  of  county  members  and  of 
members  for  the  metropolis.  But  both 
opportunities  passed  away,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  was  soon  absorbed  by 
more  pressing  duties.  , 

During  the  King's  unhappy  malady  in 
1788,  and  the  beginning  of  1789,  Ministers 
were  placed  in  a  position  of  mnch  difficulty 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  advisers,  who  were  clamorous  for 
the  proclamation  of  a  Regency.  Pitt  at 
first  avoided  a  collision  by  repeatedly  ad- 
journing Parliament.  When  the  question 
could  be  deferred  no  longer,  Mr.  Fox 
claimed  the  Regency  as  the  prince's  right. 
The  error  was  a  fatal  one,  as  Mr.  I^tt  at 
once  perceived.  He  strenuously  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  riffht,  and  de- 
fended the  privileges  of  Parliament,  with 
whom  undoubtedly  lay  the  nomination. 
During  these  discussions  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature, which  was  notoriously  disaffected, 
passed  an  act  enabling  the  prince  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  the  Crown  in  that 
country ;  and  the  advisers  of  H.R.II.  were 
ready  to  urce  his  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
even  though  the  result  should  be  the 
severance  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In  th^ 
midst  of  the  strife  between  the  Irish  Vioe- 
roy  and  his  rebellious  Parliament,  and  the 
English  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
the  King's  health  began  unezpeotedly  to 
improve.  The  Regency  Bill  nad  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  ready  for  a  thiid 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the 
Chancellor  announced  that,  owing  to  the 
decided  change  in  the  medical  reports,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 
In  a  few  days  an  official  statement  ww 
made  of  the  King's  recovery,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  nation — a  joy  all  the  greater 
that  the  excessive  caution  of  the  physiciaoi 
had  for  some  time  understated  the  im- 
provement, and  the  final  announeement 
came  in  the  form  of  a  surprise. 

When,  therefore,  his  Majesty  went  to 
return  thanks  at  St.  Paul's,  tne  enthnsiasm 
of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.    Their 
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iiudety  dnriog  his  illness  had  been  mani- 
fested in  many  ways,  some  of  them  singu- 
lar enough.  The  court  physicians  received 
nenaoing  letters  almost  daily,  waiiiing 
Aem  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  King's 
beahh,  or  their  lives  would  pay  the  ror- 
feit.  One  of  them  was  stopped  in  his  car- 
riage by  an  eager  crowd,  who  demanded 
m  account  of  his  patient,  and  the  report 
being  unfavorable,  he*  made  his  escape 
with  difficulty.  Among  all  classes,  high 
or  low,  there  had  seemed  for  four  mon^s 
to  be  no  other  topic  of  conversation .  The 
daily  bulletin  could  be  read  in  the  &ces 
cf  the  crowd.  No  wonder  that  the  en- 
thosiasm  was  now  somewhat  disorderly. 
Whatever  the  King's  faults  may  have  ap- 
peared to  the  statesmen  who  surrounded 
hiin,  the  public  knew  nothing  of  them. 
His  character  was  not  one  to  be  harshly 
viewed  by  English  eyes.  His  firmness, 
energy,  combativeness,  and  self-reliance; 
bis  domestic  habits,  his  Protestantism, 
uid,  as  compared  with  his  predecessors, 
tia  thoroughly  English  sympathies,  had  all 
>eea  dwelt  upon  during  his  illness,  and 
be  more  kindly  that  his  reign  seemed 
ver.  Pitt,  who  was  in  his  train,  was 
lore  popular  still.  Personally  he  was 
Eifamiliar  to  the  people ;  his  manner  was 
>ld,  reserved,  and  apparently  haughty  ; 
kdeed,  he  was  unapproachable  within  a 
^rtain  distanct^,  to  all  but  a  few  personal 
lends.  His  character,  his  high  pi*inciple, 
L8  talents,  compelled  universal  homage, 
is  bitterest  opponents  not  being  except- 
1 ;  but  there  was  nothing  suave  and  wm- 
ing  about  his  manners,  nothing  to  give 
im  that  personal  popularity  which  is  so 
reat  an  element  of  success,  whether  in  a 
Atesman  or  a  general.  But  the  greeting 
lat  awaited  him  showed  that  he  had  al- 
^ady  drawn  to  himself  the  great  heart  of 
le  nation.  When  he  came  into  power 
X  years  before,  the  country  was  in  per- 
lexity;  commerce  was  prostrated;  the 
avenue  was  below  the  necessities  of  the 
.ate ;  the  noblest  of  colonies  was  alienated 
•cm  the  mother  country,  after  engaging 
er  in  an  unsuccessful  and  discreditable 
'ar;  public  confidence  was  shaken,  and 
ablic  spirit  was  almost  extinct: — such 
"as  the  condition  of  affairs  when  he,  a 
lere  stripling,*  and  not  possessing  the 

*  Whoi  I^tt  paid  his  first  risit  to  Cambridge, 
Rer  taking  office,  the  University  was  in  a  ferment 
"he  court  that  was  paid  to  him  on  all  sides,  as  the 
overfol  dispenser  of  place  and  prcfferment,  was  al- 
KMt  ladicrous.     It  was  Paley^s  turn  to  preach  before 


confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  un- 
dertook the  government.  And  now  com- 
merce was  rapidly  improving ;  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country  began  to 
develop ;  the  revenue  had  increased 
from  eleven  millions  to  sixteen  and  a  quar- 
ter millions ;  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness,  was 
quiet  and  prosperous,  almost  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  showing  every  year  an  ex- 
tending trade;  there  was  no  ground  of 
quarrel  with  anv  continental  power;  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  placed  on  a  bet- 
ter footint^ ;  the  spirit  of  tne  nation  stood 
high ;  and  the  energy  of  the  administra- 
tion at  home  had  made  itself  felt  in  the 
remotest  dependencies  of  the  crown.  He 
had  rescued  the  King  from  a  worthless 
back-stairs  influence  which  had  bafiied  all 
previous  minbters ;  he  had  gained  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  Legislature,  who  un- 
hesitatingly endorsed  his  acts ;  and,  as  for 
the  public,  they  were  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  demonstration  in  his  favor,  such 
as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  men  to  re- 
ceive in  acknowledgment  simply  of  their 
public  worth. 

This  is  regarded  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 
the  turning-point  in  Mr.  Pitt's  career. 
He  now  stands  on  the  very  apex  of  his 
fame ;  henceforward  he  is  steadily  to  de- 
scend. This  man,  with  his  large  and  libe- 
ral instincts,  is  to  be  hated  for  his  arbitrary 
decrees ;  his  popularity  is  to  vanish ;  the 
success  which  never  yet  failed  him  is  to  be 
turned  into  misfortune ;  and  his  policy  is 
to  bp  one  continued  succession  of  blun- 
ders. But  if  there  was  an  evident  change 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  does  it  not  find  a  jus- 
tification in  the  marvellously  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  ?  Has  the  mari- 
ner no  need  of  caution  on  a  rocky  shore, 
and  with  a  shifting  wind  ?  Because  Mr, 
Pitt  bfought  forward  measures  of  reform 
in  1782  and  1785,  was  he  necessarily  bound 
to  support  reform  ten  yeara  later,  espe- 
pecially  such  an  extreme  proposal  as  that 
of  1 793  ?  In  the  former  cases  the  country 
was  in  a  calm  and  reasonable  mood,  able 
to  consider  the  question  dbpassionately, 
and  ^o  seek  in  its  deliberations  the  general 
benefit.  In  the  latter  we  were  at  war 
with  France ;  the  country  swarmed  with 
French  agents ;    "  universal    revolution" 

and  the ''  disorganization  of  Europe"  were 

'   ■  ■  ■      ■        ■  ■ 

the  Unlyersity ;  and  he,  with  more  wit  than  re^er- 
ence,  took  for  his  text,  **  There  is  a  lad  here  with  fire 
barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes;  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  V 
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the  watchwords  of  the  French  leaders; 
a  Jacobin  convention  sat  in  Edinburgh, 
and  another  in  London,  with  numberless 
committees  in  connection  with  them  dis- 
persed over  the  kingdom ;  while  the  low 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  rang  with  revo- 
lutionary ballads.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  this  very  reform  bill,  addresses  were 
offered  by  Englishmen  to  the  Committee 
in  Paris,  declaring  that  "  from  thence  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  the  tran- 
sition would  be  easy."  To  war  abroad, 
was  he  to  add  distractions  and  fierce  dis- 
sensions at  home,  and  the  unsettling  of 
the  very  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  nation  ? 

His  repressive  measures  constitute  heavy 
charges  against  the  minister ;  but  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  a  State  as 
well  as  of  an  individual ;  and  we,  who  are 
wise  afler  the  event,  and  have  seen  the 
bubble  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
nity," utterly  burst,  can  not  conceive  how 
the  beauty  of  its  coloi*s  at  first  dazzled  the 
public  eye.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand the  effect  of  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  upon  surrounding 
countries,  our  own  not  excepted.  The 
bonds  which  held  society  together  were 
so  loosened,  there  was  such  a  tendency  to 
disruption,  that  the  presence  of  coercive 
measures  was  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  secure  the  State.  The  fact  that 
so  many  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  every 
shade  of  political  color,  combined  not  mere- 
ly to  support,  but  to  enforce  these  mea- 
sures, should  convince  us  that  we  are  un- 
able to  judge  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  their  employment,  and  that  they  were 
not  more  severe  than  circumstances  de- 
manded. Moreover,  while  a  free  Parlia- 
ment remained,  the  extraordinary  powers 
granted  to  the  government  could  not  be 
seriously  abused. 

But  the  ugliest  blot  cast  upon  the  fame 
of  Pitt  is  the  supposed  predilection  he 
had  for  war.  Because  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  career  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  war  minister,  and  because,  being 
involved  in  war,  he  concentrated  his  own 
efforts,  and  the  energies  of  his  country, 
upon  the  object  of  making  war  success- 
.  fully,  he  has  been  charged  with  preferring 
war,  and  even  creating  it.  Conti*ary  to 
the  popular  opinion,  which  has  been  form- 
ed on  the  representations  of  prejudiced 
and  party  writers,  nothing  is  more  evident 
in  the  history  of  these  times  than  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  minister  com- 


menced hostilities,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  seized  every  likely  ojqportiuuty 
during  the  contest  for  negotiating  a  genu- 
ine peace.    Peace  was  in  ftct  uecessaiy 
for  the  development  of  his  schemes  of 
finance;  all  his  plans  were  Isdd  on  that 
basis,  and    any  interference  with   them 
could  only  be  considered  by  bim  as  a  mis- 
fortune.    When  the  French  Monarchy 
was  overthrown,  Jie,  like  others,  doabdess 
saw  that  a  contest  was  approaching ;  hot 
so  far  from  hastening  the   catastrodhe, 
he  retarded  it  as  long  as  possible.    The 
budget  of  1792  is  a  proof  of  his  pacific 
intentions.      Instead    of  increaaing   the 
armaments,  he  reduced  both  branches  of 
the  service ;  and  instead  of  increasinff  the 
revenue,  he  repealed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  taxes.    When,  two  months  later,  France 
declared  war  against  Austria,  he  hastened 
to  declare  that  England  would  certainly 
not  interfere  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  Cooti- 
nent.    Though  the  fact  was  not  generaUy 
known  during  his  life,  he  was  at  this  time 
endeavoring  to  procure  a  treaty-engaoe- 
ment  from  the  northern  powers  not  to  m- 
terfere  vnxXi  France  unless  she  overstep- 
])cd  her   existing  boundaries ;  which  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  idei 
that  he  entertained  any  hostile  prejudiee 
against  tlie  nation,  as  maintained  oy  some, 
or  that  he  engaged  in  war  in  order  to  re- 
store the  Bourbons,  as  maintained   1^ 
others.    All  the  evidence  tends  in  the 
same  direction.     Marat,  a  French  diplo- 
matic agent,  who  was  in  London  at  the 
close  of  1792,  was  repeatedly  sent  forhr 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  urged  him  to  obtain  defi- 
nite proposals  from  his  government,  and 
promised  to  give  them  the  most  fiivonh 
ble  consideration.    So  convinced  was  tldit 
agent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  desire  for  peace,  that 
in  one  of  his  dispatches  he  says,  *^Ur. 
Pitt  dreads  war  even  more  than  tiie  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Opposition."    TaUeyrand 
was  also  then  in  London,  and  he  writes 
that  the  British  Ministry  ^^had  nodung 
more  at  heart  than  to  treat  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  neutrality." 

At  this  very  time  Pitt  was,  throngii 
Edmund  Burke,  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Fox  and  his  party ;  which  wonld  hsre 
been  impossible,  had  Htt'a  own  views  on 
the  war  been  such  as  they  are  generaBjr 
represented ;  impossible,  too,  had  there 
been  truth  in  the  statement  still  pertina-' 
ciously  maintsuned,  that  Pitt  coud  bear 
no  rival,  and  would  never  consent  to 
share  his  power,    In  order  to  appreciate 
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9  agnificance  of  these  overtares,  it 
wt  be  remembered  how  violently,  and 
fairly,  and  even,  in  one  memorable  in- 
inoe,*  nnconstitutionally.  Fox  had  con- 
cted  himself  in  opposition,  and  espe- 
lly  what  were  his  views  of  the  French 
yvolntion.  Lord  Macaulaj  charges  Pitt 
th  misanderstandihg  the  Revolution. 
d  Fox  understand  it  better,  who  re- 
ced  that  France  had  now  ^^  erected  a 
vemment  from  which  neither  insult  nor 
ory  ooald  be  dreaded  by  her  neigh- 
rs;**  and  who  declared  it  to  be  "the 
Mt  stapendous  and  glorious  monument 
lich  human  integrity  had  erected  to  hu- 
m  happiness  in  any  age  or  country?" 
le  &ct  is  that  Fox's  extreme  views  on 
is  subject  not  only  sundered  him  hope- 
riy  finom  Pitt,  but  resulted  in  the  break- 
g  up  of  his  own  party,  most  of  whom 
ere  disposed  to  look  favorably  on  the 
iniBterial  proposals.  The  French  ex- 
8ae6  already  excited  disgust,  if  not  appre- 
nsion ;  and  a  desire  was  very  generally 
:pre8sed  to  combine  for  the  national 
fety.  One  meeting  afler  another  was 
3ld  at  Burlington  House  with  thi»view ; 
It  Fox  refused  to  see  any  danger ;  he 
ill  more  obstinately  refused  to  take 
See  under  Pitt,  and  there  was  stritb  in 
le  camp  of  the  Opposition.  "  Mr.  Fox's 
3aeh  stops  the  way,"  said  Burke,  who 
'onld  declaim  against  his  old  leader  by 
le  hour  together.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
nd  was  in  an  unfortunate  predicament. 
Ds  judgment  drew  him  in  one  direction, 
nd  his  friendship  in  another.  He  could 
ot  decide  what  couree  to  take,  or  rather 
e  could  not  adhere  to  his  decision,  when 
was  taken.  He  resolved  in  the  mom- 
ig,  and  retracted  before  night.  He  de- 
ared  he  would  break  with  Fox ;  and 
1^  found  he  must  not,  could  not,  would 

*Iii  1791,  when  Pitt  sustained  hid  first  serioui 
tiL  It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  this  coirn- 
f  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia ;  and 
tt  was  the  only  statesman  of  his  day  who  perceived 
e  danger  to  Europe  which  was  bound  up  in  the  de- 
(OS  of  Catharine  upon  Constantinople.  He  there- 
it  resolTed  on  an  armed  demonstration;  but  his 
Bey  was  not  understood ;  and,  not  being  supported 
lier  by  the  House  or  the  country,  the  project  was 
liictanUy  abandoned.  One  cause  of  the  failure 
a  Vox's  extraordinary  conduct  in  sending  Mr. 
Ur  on  a  private  misHion  to  the  Court  of  St  Pe- 
iftmrg,  with  instructions  counter  to  those  of  the 
igGsb  Ambassador,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  series 
mortifying  insults.  The  emissary  was  received  by 
)  Empress  with  every  honor  paid  to  the  accredited 
enis  of  foreign  Courts,  and  perfectly  succeeded  fai 
t  diseredital^lc  mission. 


not,  break  with  Fox.  On  one  side  stood 
Burke,  Windham,  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  the  Earl  of  Malmcsbury,  and  with 
them  some  forty  Peers,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  disposed  to  coalesce  with  the 
Government.  On  the  other  side  were 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Lauderdale,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Lord  G.  Cavendish,  with  a  fol- 
lowing of  fifty  or  sixty  members  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  scarcely  ten  in  the 
Upper, — who  were  fiimly  resolved  to 
stand  by  their  chief  and  remain*  in  oppo- 
sition. In  these  negotiations  with  the 
Whig  party,  Pitt  not  only  made  the  first 
advances,  but  met  his  opponents  con^der- 
ably  more  than  half-way.  He  sent  the 
draft  of  a  proclamation  (on  Seditious 
Publications,  etc,)  to  the  Duke  of  Port 
land,  and  accepted  his  alterations.  He 
was  frank  and  even  confidential  as  to  the 
tenor  of  his  policy.  He  engaged  to  yield 
wherever  it  was  possible,  and  offered  four 
Cabinet  places  for  immediate  acceptance. 
In  addition,  he  promised  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  and  the  post  of  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India;  and  he  would  make  the 
way  for  Fox  to  enter  the  Foreign  Ofiice 
in  a  few  months'  time.  He  said  that  his 
only  difficulty  with  the  King  would  be 
with  respect  to  Fox,  "  and  that  difficulty 
was  solely  owing  to  Fox's  conduct  in  Par- 
liament during  the  last  four  months ;"  that 
every  thing  else  was  entirely  forgotten ; 
— and  he  added,  with  the  sweotncss  of  a 
pure  and  noble  disposition,  that  ^^  he  him- 
self did  not  recollect  that  in  all  their  Par- 
liamentary altercations  a  single  word  had 
dropped  from  eitljer  of  them  to  prevent 
their  acting  together,  without  any  fair  re- 
proach bei^g  made  of  a  disavowal  of  prin- 
ciples, or  an  inconsistency  of  character." 
Fox  would  not  respond  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  continually  objected ;  spoke 
meanly  of  Pitt,  affecting  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity ;  displayed  unusual  bitterness,  and, 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  friends,  relapsed 
into  silence.  When,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
chief  Whig  Lords,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  move  no  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  Fox,  coming  in  at  the  time,  de- 
murred ;  announced  that  he  should  take 
another  line  of  conduct  itx  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  on  being  remonstrated 
with,  declared  with  an  oath,  '^  that  there 
was  no  address  at  this  moment  Pitt 
could  frame^  which  he  would  not  propose 
an  Amendment  tOy  and  divide  the  Mouse 
upont^^     The  negotiations,  which  com- 
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menced  early  in  June,  were  continued, 
off  and  on,  to  the  close  of  1 792  ;  but  for 
the  present  they  came  to  nothing,  "be- 
cause," said  Burke,  "  there  was  no  doing 
without  Fox  or  with  him." 

It  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
this  great  man  could  not  make  some  sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling  at  such  a  juncture, 
and  so  have  played  a  worthy  part  in  ihe 
events  which  followed.  We  utterly  repu- 
diate that  indiscriminate  charity  which  is 
the  cant  of  the  present  day,  and  is  itself  the 
result  of  laxity  rather  than  liberality  of 
])rinciple.  The  barest  justice  sometimes 
demands  a  harsh  sentence.  And  so  it  is 
in  the  case  of  Fox.  His  genial  qualities 
offer  but  a  poor  compensation  for  his  con- 
duct as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his 
own  party  (Lord  Brougham)  has  brought 
this  grave  charge  against  him, — that  he 
"  modified  his  principles  according  to  his 
situation  and  circumstances  as  a  party- 
chief;  making  the  ambition  of  the  man, 
and  the  interest  of  his  followers,  too  uni- 
formly the  governing  rule  of  his  conduct." 
Mr.  Burke  denounced  his  private  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  "  a  most  unconstitu- 
tional act,  and  a  nigh  and  treasonable  mis- 
demeanor." Certainly  it  was  an  idea  akin 
to  that  of  the  famous  India  Bill,  which 
would  have  fixed  its  own  nominees  in 
power,  in  spite  alike  of  the  Crown  and  the 
people.  It  was  a  similar  spirit  which 
maintained  an  intimate  and  avowed  cor- 


respondence  with  the  chie&  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  their  ulterior  views  with 
respect  to  this  country  were  notorioos. 
And  throughout  the  long  contest  which 
followed,  Mr.  Fox  was  standing  conosel 
for  the  National  Convention  in  the  English 
Parliament.    There  was  no  act  of  tbein, 
however  sanguinary,  which  he  did  not  has- 
ten to  extenuate  ;  no  project,  however  am- 
bitious, for  which  he  had  not  some  ready 
plea.    The  bravery  of  the  French  armiei, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  French  gov- 
nment,  were  the  themes  which  his  elo- 
quence delighted  to  adorn ;  while  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Allies,  and  especially  of  cor 
own  army,  was  a  never-failing  soarce  of 
ridicule.     With  perverse  consistency  the 
stnigsle  was  always  considered  as  a  strag- 
gle of  liberty  against  despotism, — a  strug- 
gle in  which  all  that  was  great  and  nobw 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  while  sll 
that  was  illiberal,  base,  tyrannical,  was  on 
the  side  of  its  opponents.    At  home  dini^ 
fcction  was  defended  as  Liberalism ;  con- 
spiracy as  mere  political  agitation.    AU 
repressive  measures  were  decried  as  un- 
constitutional, and  to  Englishmen  unen- 
durable ;  and  the  nation  was  openly,  md 
in  plain  terms,  counselled  to  resist  saefa 
laws.   .  Lord  Malmesbury  sharpened  tin 
honis  of  a  terrible  dilemma  when  he  ssid, 
^^  If  Fox  is  sincere,  he  is  dangerous,  acting 
upon  principle ;  if  insincere,  he  is  daIlge^ 
ous,  acting  without  principle.^ 

(to  be  COafCLUDSD.) 


What  a  Volcano  Can  Do. — Cotopaxi,  in  1788, 
threw  its  fiery  rockets  8000  feet  above  its  crat«r, 
while  in  1774  the  blazing  mass,  struggling  for  an 
outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was  heard  a 
distance  of  more  than  600  miles.  In  1797  the  cra- 
ter of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud,  which  dammed 
up  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys  of  a 
thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  six  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which,  in  1787, 
passed  through  Torre  del  Greco,  contained  88,600,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter ;  and,  in  1794,  when 
Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  the 
mass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,000  cubic  feet.  In 
1679  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood  which  covered  84 
square  miles  of  surface,  and  measured  nearly  100,- 
0<;0,000  cubic  feet  On  this  occasion  the  sand  and 
Bcoris  formed  the  Monte  Rossi,  near  Kicolosi,  a 
cone  two  miles  in  circumference  and  4,000  feet  high. 


The  stream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1810,  wu  b  nt' 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  day,  for  nine  mntti 
after  the  eruption ;  and  it  is  <m  record  thattbe  km 
of  the  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  erapdoo,  mtt 
not  thoroughly  cooled  and  consolidated  ton  jeai 
after  the  event  In  the  eruption  of  VesuTiVi  AJli 
79,  the  scorisB  and  ashes  vomited  forth  for  9uomM 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  mountain,  while  in  1660  Etai 
disgorged  more  than  twenty  times  ite  own^  vtm, 
Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  ashes  as  far  as  Gonsfiutii^ 
pie,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  it  huried  itoneii  efg^ 
pounds  in  weight,  to  Pompeii,  a  ttiita  ncp  cf  rix 
miles,  while  similar  masses  were  toend  up  3,000  M 
above  its  summit  Cotopazi  has  prqfeelod  a  Uock 
of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  TtfittHiCft  of  riM 
miles,  and  Sumbawa,  in  1816,  during  the  moit  iMii- 
ble  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  ashea  as  for  •■  Jan, 
a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  out  of  a  ptipTilsiiM  cf 
12,000  souls  only  26  eaeaiped.—JUermih§  Sckm. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.    BY  WILLUJi  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THK  WILL  or   HEMBT  THK   KIQHTH. 

L 

m  miGBT  HIGB  AXD  RIHOWNKO  KIXQ  HKIKT  TBI  KIORTH 
WAZBD  GBIXrOCSLT  SICK,  AKD  WAB  UKK  TO  DII. 

!hs  terrible  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
RT  to  a  close.  The  curtain  was  about 
lescend  upon  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
B  dramas  ever  enacted  in  real  life — a 
na  which  those  who  witnessed  it  be- 
l  with  wonder  and  awe.  The  sun  of 
ilty,  which  had  scorched  all  it  fell 
a  Dj  the  jBerccness  of  its  raid-day 
us,  was  fast  sinking  into  seas  lighted 
by  lurid  fires,  and  deeply  stained  by 

'or  fiTe-and-thirty  years  of  Henry's 
lot  sway,  no  man  in  England,  however 
1  his  rank,  could  count  his  life  secure, 
r,  rather,  the  higher  the  rank  the  great- 
he  insecurity.  Royal  descent,  wealth, 
leTy  popularity,  could  not  save  the 
le of  Buckingham  from  Henry's  jealous 
•8.  Truly  spake  the  the  dying  Wolsey 
bis  dread  and  inexorable  master — 
ather  than  miss  or  want  any  part  of 
will  or  appetite,  he  will  endanger  the 
of  half  his  realm.  Therefore,  be  well 
ised  what  matter  ye  put  in  his  head, 
you  shall  never  put  it  out  again." 
iry  was  prone  to  suspicion,  and  to  be 
)ected  by  him  was  to  be  doomed,  for 
was  unforgiving  as  mistrustful.  His 
NT  was  fatal ;  his  promises  a  snare  ;  his 
i  destruction.  Rapacious  as  cruel, 
lavish  as  rapacious,  his  greediness  was 
tiable.  He  confiscated  the  possessions 
he  Church,  and  taxed  the  laity  to  the 
irmost.  The  marvel  is,  that  the  iron 
e  he  placed  upon  his  subjects  was  en- 
ed.  But  he  had  a  firm  hand,  as  well 
I  strong  will.  Crafty  as  well  as  reso- 
j,  he  framed  laws  merely  to  deride 
Di  and  break  them.  He  threw  off  the 
>e'8  authority  in  order  to  make  himself 
reme  head  of  the  Church.  Some  were 
CQted  by  him  for  maintaining  the  Papal 
remacy,  others  put  to  death  for  deny- 


ing certain  Catholic  tenets.  To  prove  hia 
even-handed  justice,  Romanists  and  Luth- 
erans were  linked  together,  and  conducted 
in  pairs  to  the  stake.  At  one  moment  he 
upheld  the  new  doctrines ;  on  the  next, 
he  supported  the  old  religion.  Thus  he 
used  the  contending  parties  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  made  each  contribute  to  bis 
strength.  The  discord  in  the  Church 
pleased  him,  though  he  feigned  to  reprove 
It.  His  councillors  trembled  at  his  slight- 
est frown,  and  dared  not  for  their  heads 
give  him  honest  advice.  His  parliaments, 
were  basely  subservient,  and  confirmed 
his  lawless  decrees  without  an  effort  at 
resistance.  A  merciless  system  of  religious 
percecution  was  commenced  and  carried 
out  according  to  his  changeful  opinions. 
The  fires  at  Smithfield  were  continually 
burning.  The  scaffold  on  Tower-hill 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  noble  and 
the  worthy.  The  state  dungeons  were 
crowded.  Torture  was  applied.  Secret 
examinations  were  allowed.  Defence  was 
denied  the  accused;  and  a  bill  of  attainder 
smote  the  unfortunate  person  against 
whom  it  was  procured  as  surely  as  the 
axe.    ' 

The  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the 
best  of  Henry's  subjects  were  sacrificed  to 
his  resentments  and  caprice.  Uprightness 
could  not  save  More  and  Fisher,  nor  long 
services  and  blind  obedience  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell.  Age  offered  no  protection  to 
the  octogenarian  Lord  Darcy,  and  piety 
failed  to  preserve  the  abbots  of  Fountains, 
Rivaux,  and  Gervaux. 

But  not  alone  did  men  perish  by  the 
stem  behests  of  this  ruthless  tyrant,  this 
worse  than  Oriental  despot,  but  women ! 
— women  of  incomparable  beauty,  who 
had  shared  his  couch,  and  had  every  claim 
upon  his  tenderness  and  compassion. 
But  pity  was  not  in  his  nature.  When 
love  was  gone,  dislike  and  hate  succeeded. 
Startling  and  almost  incredible  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  six  marriages.  No  parallel 
can  be  found  to  it  save  in  wild  and  grotes- 
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que  fiction.  It  reads  like  a  Bluebeard 
story,  yet,  alas!  it  was  fearful  reality. 
Katheriuc  of  Aragon,  faultless  and  loving, 
was  divorced  to  make  way  for  the  lovely 
Anne  Boleyn,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  de- 
capitated to  give  place  to  the  resistless 
Jane  Seymour.  The  latter  lived  not  long 
enough  to  weary  lier  capricious  consort, 
but  was  succeeded  by  Catherine  of  Cleves, 
whose  want  of  personal  attraction  caused 
the  annulment  of  her  marriage  and  Crom- 
well's destruction.  Next  came  the  be- 
witching Catherine  Howard,  who  was 
butchered  like  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  lastly, 
Catherine  Parr,  saved  only  from  the  block 
by  her  own  spirit  and  prudence,  as  will 
be  presently  related.  Twice  was  the  nup- 
tial knot  forcibly  untied — ^twice  was  it 
surrendered  by  the  axe.  Pretexts  for  his 
violence  were  never  wanting  to  Henry, 
But  the  tnals  of  his  luckless  spouses  were 
a  mockery  of  justice.  The  accused  were 
prejudged  ere  heard.  The  king's  pleasure 
was  alone  consulted.  From  his  vengeance 
there  was  no  escape. 

When  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
beautiful  Jane  Seymour's  life  should  be 
preserved,  or  that  of  the  infant  she  was 
about  to  bring  into  the  world,  Henry  un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed  the  queen,  brutally 
observing,  "that  Ire  could  readily  get 
other  wives,  but  might  not  have  other 
children."  But  not  only  did  young  and 
lovely  women  suffer  from  his  barbarity ; 
venerable  dames  fared  no  better.  Exe- 
crable was  the  manner  in  which  the  aged 
and  dignified  Countess  of  Salisbury  was 
slaughtered. 

A  list  of  Henry's  victims  would  swell 
pages ;  their  number  is  almost  incredible. 
For  nearly  five-and -thirty  years  had  this 
royal  Bluebeard  ruled  the  land ;  despoil- 
ing the  church,  plundering  his  subjects, 
trampling  on  the  necks  of  his  nobles,  dis- 
re<]jarding  all  rights,  divorcing  and  butch- 
ering his  wives,  disgi*acing  and  beheading 
his  ministens ;  yet  all  the  while,  in  the  in- 
tensity of  his  egotism,  entertaining  the 
firm  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  merciful  of  kings,  and  arrogjat- 
ing  to  himself  the  title  of  Heaven's  Vicar 
and  High  Minister  on  earth. 

But  the  end  of  this  monstrous  tyran- 
ny approached.  For  months  the  moody 
monarch  had  shut  himself  up  within  his 
palace  at  Westminster  like  a  sick  lion  in 
ins  den,  and  it  appeared  almost  certain  ho 
would  never  quit  it  alive.  Nothing  could 
be  gloomier  than  the  present  aspect  of 


the  court,  or  offer  a  greater  oontnw 
its  former  splendor  and  gaiety. 
pompons  pageantries  and  shows  erstn 
exhibited  there  were  over ;  the  snin 
ous  banquets  and  Belshazzar-like  festii 
of  which  the  monarch  and  his  ikYorite 
tendants  partook,  had  oeased ;  boistei 
merriment  was  no  longer  heard — laugb 
indeed,  was  altogether  hashed  ;  gorgei 
ly-apparelled  nobles  and  prondlv-beMl 
dames  no  longer  thronged  the  halb ;  i 
bassadors  and  others  were  no  mare 
mitted  to  the  royal  presence;  Imigti 
displays  were  no  more  made  in  the  ] 
cincts  of  the  palace ;  the  tennis-ooort  y 
unfrequented,  the  manego-groimd  uiTi 
ed ;  all  the  king's  former  amusements  i 
occupations  were  neglected  and  tb 
doned.  Music  was  no  longer  Ym 
either  within  or  withont,  for  light  loq 
iting  sounds  irritated  the  king  ahnoit 
madness.  Henr}'  passed  macb  of  his  ti 
in  his  devotions,  maintaining  for  tfaeH 

Eart  a  snllen  silence,  dnnng  wUdi 
rooded  over  the  past,  and  though  lr 
bitter  regret,  not  of  his  misdeeds  and  o 
cities,  but  of  bygone  pleasures. 

Not  more  changed  was  the  king's  W 
than  the  king  himself.  Acconnted  irl 
young,  one  of  the  handsomest  pridM 
Europe,  possessing  at  that  time  a  nii| 
ficent  person,  a  proud  and  majestio  be 
ing,  and  all  that  could  become  a  soTerq 
he  was  now  an  unwieldy,  nnsbapeljr,  i 
bloated  mass.  The  extraordinary  v^ 
of  his  early  days  gave  promise  of  k 
life ;  but  the  promise  was  rallacions,  I 
merl^  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ti 
prodigious  exercise,  and  to  encage  in 
inanl^  sports ;  but  of  late,  owmg  to 
creasing  obesity,  these  wholesome  Ul 
were  neglected,  and  could  never  be 
sumed ;  his  infirmities  offering  an  ci 
tual  bar  to  their  continuance.  Thoi 
not  positively  intemperate,  Henrj  pbi 
little  restraint  upon  himself  in  regard 
wine,  and  none  whatever  as  to  food.  1 
ate  prodigiously.  Nor  when  his  life  < 
pended  upon  the  observance  of  some  n 
of  diet  would  he  refi'ain. 

Engendered  in  his  frame  by  want 
exercise,  and  nourished  by  grosi  sdf 
dulgence,  disease  made  rapid  and  fetf 
progress.  Ere  long  he  had  beooBW 
corpulent,  and  his  limbs  were  so  tai 
swollen,  that  he  was  almost  inoapalib 
movement.  Such  was  his  weigliti  tl 
machinery  had  to  be  employed  to  is! 
him  or  2)lace  him  in  a  chair.    Dootswv 
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idoied  to  allow  him  passage.  He  could 
)t  repose  in  a  couch  from  fear  of  suffoca- 
dq;  and  unceasing  anguish  was  occa- 
oned  by  a  deep  and  incurable  ulcer  in 
le  leg.  Tenible  was  he  to  behold  at 
lis  period.  Terrible  to  hear  were  his 
ies  of  rage  and  pain,  which  resembled 
16  romring  of  a  wild  beast.  His  attend- 
ita  came  nigh  him  with  reluctance  and 
fir^ht,  for  the  slightest  inadyertence 
new  down  dreadful  imprecations  and  me- 
1088  on  thdr  heads. 

Bat  the  lion,  though  sick  to  death,  was 
fion  still.  While  any  life  was  lefl  him, 
leary  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  the  sove- 
3iffn  power  he  had  exercised.  Though 
uioody  was  a  mass  of  disease,  his  facul- 
ieswere  vigorous  as  ever;  his  firmness 
ris  unshaken,  his  will  absolute.  To  the 
Mt  he  was  true  to  himself.  Inexorable 
e  had  been,  and  inexorable  he  remained. 
Gs  thirst  for  vengeance  was  insatiable  as 
ver,  while  his  suspicions  were  more 
[oiddy  aroused,  and  sharper  than  hereto- 
ore. 

Bat  during  thb  season  of  affliction, 
onchsafed  him,  perchance,  for  repentance 
rom  his  numerous  and  dire  offences, 
here  was  no  endeavor  to  reconcile  him- 
df  with  man,  or  to  make  his  peace  with 
lesven.  Neither  was  there  any  outward 
aanifestation  of  remorse.  The  henchmen 
od  pages,  stationed  at  the  doors  of  his 
hamDer  during  the  long  hours  of  night, 
nd  half  slumbering  at  their  posts,  with 
ther  watchers  by  his  side,  were  often  ap- 
alled  by  the  fearful  groans  of  the  reWless 
mg.  But  these  might  be  wrested  from 
im  by  pain,  and  were  no  proof  that  con- 
cience  pricked  him.  Not  a  word  es- 
aped  his  lips  to  betoken  that  sleep  was 
eared  away  by  the  specters  of  hb  count- 
ess victims.  What  passed  within  that 
^k  and  inscrutable  breast  no  man  could 
cU. 

II. 

f  TVI  mUC  LAID  BT  HER  K9EMIES  FOR  QDKKK  CATHIOUVB  PIRB  ; 
A2fD  HOW  BHK  FXLL  IKTO  IT. 

So  alarmed  had  been  the  fair  dames  of 
[enry*8  court  by  his  barbarous  treatment 
f  his  spouses,  as  well  as  by  the  extraor- 
inary  and  unprecedented  enactment  he 
ftd  introduced  into  Catherine  Howard's 
ill  of  attainder,  that  when  the  royal 
Uaebeard  cast  his  eyes  among  them,  in 
sarch  of  a  new  wife,  they  all  shunned  the 
angerousdistincti5n,  and  seemed  inclined 
0  make  a  similar  response  to  that  of  the 


beautiful  Duchess  of  Milan,  who  told 
Henry,  "  that  unfortunately  she  had  but 
one  head — ^if  she  had  two,  one  of  them 
should  be  at  his  majesty's  service.^' 

At  length,  however,  one  was  found  of 
somewhat  more  mature  years  than  her 
immediate  predecessors,  but  of  unimpaired 
personal  attractions,  who  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  her  discretion,  and  trust  in 
her  antecedents,  to  induce  her  to  venture 
on  the  hazardous  step.  This  was  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of 
Kendal,  then  in  her  second  widowhood ; 
she  having  married,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Borough  of  Gains- 
borough, and,  on  his  demise,  the  Lord 
Latimer.  By  neither  marriage  had  there 
been  children,  so  no  obstacle  was  offered 
to  her  union  with  the  king  on  this  score. 
Henry  espoused  her,  ana  was  well  satis- 
fied with  his  choice.  In  proof  of  his  high 
estimation,  he  appointed  her  Regent  of 
the  kingdom  prior  to  his  departure  on 
the  ex^dition  to  France  in  1644,  the  year 
after  his  marriage. 

So  great  was  Catherine  Parr's  prudence, 
and  so  careful  her  conduct,  that  in  spite 
of  all  intrigues  against  her,  she  never  lost 
her  influence  over  her  fickle  and  suspicious 
spouse.  The  queen  inclined  to  the  new 
doctrines,  and  consequently  those  who 
adhered  to  the  old  religion  became  her 
enemies.  But  she  gave  them  little  ground 
for  attack,  and  her  hold  upon  the  king's 
affections  secured  her  against  their  ma- 
lice. Age  and  infirmities  had  subdued 
the  violence  of  Henry's  passions;  hence 
Catherine  had  no  reason  to  fear  lest  she 
should  be  superseded  by  some  more  at- 
tractive rival.  Besides,  she  had  prudence 
enough  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the 
king's  way,  and  she  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  gave  a  more  austere  char- 
acter to  his  court  and  entertainments.  It 
was  at  her  instance,  though  Henry  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  prompting,  that 
the  pageantries  and  festivities  in  which 
he  had  once  so  greatly  delighted  were 
discontinued.  As  Henry's  ailments  in- 
creased, and  he  became  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  palace,  Catherine  would  fain 
have  acted  his  nurse,  but  this  Henry 
would  not  permit;  and  fearing  his  sus- 
picions might  be  aroused,  the  queen  did 
not  urge  the  point.  But  she  was  fre- 
quently with,  and  ever  ready  to  attend 
his  summons.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  her  discourse 
might  have  been  very  profitable  to  the 
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king  if  he  had  chosen  to  listen  to  it ;  but 
he  would  brook  no  monition,  nnd  his 
sternness  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
the  attempt  was  made,  warned  her  to  de- 
sist. But  Catherine  was  somewhat  of 
a  controversialist,  and  being  well  read  in 
theological  matters,  was  fully  able  to  sus- 
tain a  dispute  upon  any  question  that 
might  arise,  and,  though  she  never  contra- 
dicted, she  not  unfrequently  argued  with 
him,  yielding  in  the  end,  as  was  discreet, 
to  his  superior  judgment. 

One  day,  she  was  suddenly  summoned 
by  the  king,  and,  accompanied  by  her 
confidante.  Lady  Herbert,  she  prepared, 
without  any  misgiving,  to  attend  upon  him. 

Catherine  Parr's  charms  were  of  a  kind 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  life  than  in  the  spring.  At  thirty- 
five  she  was  far  handsomer  than  when  she 
was  ten  years  younger.  Her  complexion 
was  of  exquisite  clearness,  and  her  skin 
smooth  as  satin;  her  face  was  oval  in 
form,  the  principal  feature  being  slightly 
aquiline ;  her  eyes  were  large,  dark  and 
languid  in  expression,  with  heavy  eyelids 
over-arched  by  well-defined  jetty  brows. 
Her  raven  locks  were  banded  over  her 
marble  forehead,  and  partly  concealed  by 
her  rich  head-dress.  Her  figure  was  tall 
and  perfectly  proportioned,  full,  but  not 
over-much.  Her  deportment  was  majes- 
tic and  queenly,  her  manner  calm,  collect- 
ed, almost  cold  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her 
gravity  of  aspect  and  staidncss  of  de- 
meanor, there  was  something  in  Cathe- 
rine's looks  that  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  could  smile,  ay,  and  indulge  in  inno- 
cent merriment,  when  alone  among  her 
women,  or  unawed  by  her  imperious 
spouse. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  richly 
attired,  as  was  her  wont.  A  circle  of 
gold,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  rubies 
and  small  pearls,  encompassed  her  brows. 
Attached  to  this  coronet  was  a  coif  of 
golden  wire,  while  an  embroidered  couvre- 
chief  depending  from  it,  completed  her 
head-gear.  Her  gown  was  of  gold  da- 
mask, raised  with  pearls  of  damask  silver, 
with  a  long,  close-fitting  stomacher,  and 
sleeves  tight  at  the  shoulder,  but  having 
loose  hanging  cuffs  of  fur,  beneath  which 
could  be  discerned  slashed  and  puffed 
undersleeves  of  crimson  satin.  A  neck- 
lace of  jacinth  adorned  her  throat,  and 
her  waist  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of 
goldsmith's  work,  with  friar's  knots,*  en- 
amelled black.    A  pomander  box  termi- 


nated  the  chain    of  the   girdle,  wliiobl 
reached  almost  to  the  feet. 

Her  attendant,  Lady  Herbert,  sitter  U^^ 
Henry's  third  wife,  tfane .  Seymoar,  an^ 
herself  a  very  lovely  woman,  was  likewise 
nchly  habited  in  a  eown  of  cheqaere^ 
tissue,  fashioned  like  the  qncen's. 

On  Cathenne's  entrance  into  the  roy^ 
presence,  Henry  was  seated  in  his  cucrr 
brous  chair.    £ver  fond  of  rich  hal 
tnents,  even  when  laboring  under  mo: 
disease,   his  predilections  did  not  dei 
him.    A  gown  of  purple  caffii  flnmin^; 
furred  wi^  sables,  and  having  a  bordK^ 
embroidered    and    fringed   with  VeoS^c 
gold,  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders.    ^3J 
overgrown  trunk   was   enveloped    in      « 
doublet  of  purple  satin,  embroidered    mU 
over  with  pearls;  and  his  lower  limli 
were  wrappied  in  a  mantle  of  black  doch 
of  gold  upon  bawdkin.    On  his  head  Ae 
wore  a  velvet  skull-cap,  richly  set  wilk 
pearls  and  other  precious  stones^    Boi 
these  trappings  and  enugns  of  royshy 
only  served  to  make  the  sick  mooareh^ 
appearance  more  hideous.    It  was  dresd* 
ful  to  look  upon  him  as  he  sat  there,  wiih 
his  features  so  bloated  as  scarcely  to  re- 
tain a  vestige  of  humanity,  and  his  eD<N^ 
mously  bulky  person.     No  one  wooU 
have  recognized  in  this  appalling  otjoflt 
the  once  handsome  and  majestic  Hent 
the  Eighth.    The  only  feature  unchaogM 
in  the  king  was  the  eye.    Though  nov 
deep  sunken  in  their  orbits,  his  eyes  wan 
keen  and  terrible  as  ever,  provmg  tkit 
his  faculties  had  lost  none  of  their  feroei 

On  the  king's  right,  and  close  boidi 
him,  stood  the  astute  and  learned  Stepka 
Gardiner,  who,  though  he  had  simd 
Henry's  divorce  from  Katherine  of^iW' 
gon,  and  written  the  famous  oration  A 
Terd  Obedientid  in  the  monarch's  behil( 
was  yet  secretly  devoted  to  the  Romkl 
faith,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  W0W 
doctrines.  Clad  in  his  stole,  scarlet  cki- 
mere,  white  ruchette,  and  black  casiodi 
he  wore  a  black  skull-cap  set  lownpontlie 
forehead,  and  having  mips  that  ootctbI 
the  ears  and  neck.  Gardmer  was  soM* 
larly  ill  favored;  very  swarthy,  beettB- 
browed,  and  hook-nosed.  Moreover,  k 
had  wide  nostrils,  like  those  of  a  kM 
and  a  hanging  look.  By  nature  he  Wtt 
fierce,  of  great  boldness,  extremely  uA 
ous  and  indefr.tigable,  and  enjoyed  osA 
credit  with  his  royal  master,  which  he  Wli 
supposed  to  have  employed  against  tki 
reformers. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  monarch  was 
tationed  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wroithes- 
ey,  (pronounced  Wrottesley,)  a  sorabre- 
ooldiig  man,  with  harsh  features,  and  a 
ligfa,  bald  fbrhead.     Robed  in   a  dark 
pwD.  bordered  with  sable  fur,  he  had  al- 
4)gether  the  air  of  a  grand  inquisitor.   As 
i  knight   companion   of  the  Garter,  he 
rore  the  George  and  collar  round  his  neck, 
[ike  Gardiner,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
tttached   to  the   old  faith,  and  bitterly, 
Jioagh  secretly,  hostile  to  ils  opponents, 
rfcey  both  entertained  the  belief  that  on 
he  king's  death  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
brmation  would  be  arrested,  and  the  Re- 
igion  of  Rome  triumphantly  restored ; 
ind  to  this  end  they  had  plotted  together 
X)  remove  the  queen,  as  one  of  the  chief 
)bstacle8  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
icbeme.     They  inflamed  the  king's  mind 
igunst  her  by  representing  to  him  that 
ber  majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  secretly 
perasing  religious  books  and  manuscripts 
prohibited  by  the  royal  decree,  oftcring 
bim  proof,  if  needed,  of  the  truth  of  their 
ittsertions ;  and  Catherine  herself  unwit- 
tiogiy  played  into  their  hands  by  the  im- 
prudence with  which  she  discussed  certain 
points  of    doctrine   with   her  intolerant 
Jponse,  stoutly  maintaining  opinions  ad- 
verse to  his  own.     Made  aware  of  this  by 
he  king's  displeasure,  the  plotters  easily 
inned  the  flame  which  had  been  already 
ighted  until  it  burst  into  a  blaze.     He  ut- 
ered  angry  menaces,  and  spoke  of  a  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower.     But  he  would  give 
er  one  chance  of  retrieving  herself.    She 
'as  summoned,  and  on  her  behavior  at 
»e  interview  hunsj  her  sentOQce. 
As  Catherine  entered,  she  perceived  her 
)emies,  and  feared  that  something  might 
5  wrong,  but  an  appearance  of  unwonted 
>od  humor  in  the  king  deceived  her.    As 
e  advanced  and  made  a  lowly  obeisance, 
''riothesley  oflered  to  raise  her,  but  she 
laghtily  declined  the  ofter. 
"How  fares  your  majesty  this  morn- 
g  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Marry,  well  enough,"  Heniy  replied. 
We  have  slept  somewhat  better  than 
.oal,  and  Butts  thinks  we  are  amending 
>ace." 

"  Not  too  quickly,  my  gracious  liege — 
It  slowly  and   surely,  as  I  trust,"  ob-* 
rved  the  physician,  hazarding  a  glance 
*  caution  at  the  queen,  which  unluckily 
used  unnoticed. 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be   so !"    ex- 
aimed  Catherine. 
VOL.  LL— No.  8. 


"  Come  and  sit  by  us,  KateJ"  pursued 
Henry ;  adding,  as  sheplaced  herself  on  a 
fauteuil  near  him,  "You  spoke  so  well 
and  80  convincingly  yesterday,  that  we 
would  fain  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
my  lord  of  Winchester  hear  you." 

"  We  can  not  fail  to  profit  by  her  ma- 
jesty's discourse,"  remarked  Gardiner,  in- 
clining his  head. 

"  I  would  what  I  shall  say  might  profit 
you,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  likewise, 
for  ye  have  both  need  of  improvement," 
replied  Catherine,  sharply.  "  If  his  high- 
ness will  listen  to  me,  ye  shall  neith^  of 
you  have  much  more  influence  with  him, 
for  ye  give  bun  pernicious  counsel.  As  to 
you,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  a  circumstance 
hath  been  told  me  w^hich  if  it  be  true, 
proves  the  hardness  of  your  heart,  and 
must  call  down  npon  you  his  majesty's 
displeasure.  It  is  said  that  when  Anne 
Askew  underwent  the  torture  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  sworn  tormentor  desisted 
and  would  not  further  pursue  his  hateful 
office,  you  yourself  turned  the  wheel  of 
the  rack,  and  stretched  it  to  the  utter- 
most. And  this  upon  a  woman — a  gentle, 
beautiful  woman.  Oh,  my  lord,  fie  upon 
you !" 

"  I  wall  not  deny  the  fact,"  Wriothesley 
replied,  "and  I  acted  only  in  accordance 
with  my  duty  in  striving  to  wrest  an 
avowal  of  her  guilt  from  a  mischievous 
and  stubboiii  heretic,  who  was  justly  con- 
victed under  his  majesty's  statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  wherein  it  is  enacted  that  who- 
soever shall  declare,  dispute,  or  argue  that 
in  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  un- 
der the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  there  is 
not  present  really  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  after  the 
consecration  there  remaineth  any  sub- 
stance of  bread  or  wine,  such  person 
shall  be  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  shaU  suf- 
fer death  by  way  of  burnmg,  without  any 
abjuration,  clergy,  or  sanctuary  permitted. 
Yet,  had  Anne  Askew  recanted  her  er- 
rors,  and  submitted  herself  to  the  king's 
clemency,  she  would  doubtless  have  been 
spared." 

"  Ah,  marry  would  she !"  cried  Henry. 
"The  Lord  Chancellor  acted  somewhat 
roughly,  but  I  see  not  that  he  was  to 
blame.  You  have  no  particular  feeling 
for  Anne  Askew,  I  trust,  £[ate  ?" 

"  I  have  much  sorrow  for  her,  mj 
liege,"  Catherine  replied.  "  She  died  for 
her  faith." 

"Sorrow  for  a  sacramentarian,  Katel'^ 
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exclaimed  the  king.  "  Now,  by  holy  Mary ! 
you  will  next  avow  that  you  are  a  sacra- 
mentarian  yourself." 

"  Nay,  my  gracious  liege,"  interposed 
Gardiner,  "ller  majesty  may  feel  pity 
for  the  misguided,  but  she  can  never  up- 
hold perverse  doctrines." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  replied  the  king. 
"  No  longer  than  yesterday  we  discussed 
certain  points  of  theology  together,  and 
she  denied  the  doctrine  of  transul)6tantia- 
lion." 

"  Your  majesty  supposed  so,"  observed 
Gar<finer,  lifting  up  his  hands.  "  It  could 
not  be." 

"  But  I  say  it  was,"  cried  the  king. 
"Whence  she  derived  her  arguments  I 
can  not  tell,  but  she  stoutly  maintained 
them.  Are  ye  a  heretic,  Kate  ?  Confess 
at  once !" 

"  This  sounds  like  an  accusation,  my 
liege,"  replied  the  queen,  rising,  "  and  I 
know  whence  it  comes,"  she  added,  glanc- 
iujo:  at  her  enemies.  "  I  will  answer  it  at 
once.  As  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  well 
knows,  I  am  of  the  orthodox  Church,  of 
which  your  majesty  is  the  supreme  head 
and  high  minister. 

"And  yet  you  deny  the  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist,Kate?''  interrupted  the  king. 

"  I  can  not  believe  that  which  I  do  not 
understand,  sire,"  she  replied. 

"  Ila !  you  equivocate !"  exclaimed  Hen- 
rv.  "  It  is  true  !  You  are  infected — in- 
fected  to  the  core — by  these  perverse  and 
heretical  doctrines.  Since  you  pity  Anne 
Askew,  and  deem  her  a  martyr,  you  shall 
share  her  fate.  My  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles  spares  none  —  however  high  in 
degree.  Quit  my  presence,  and  enter  it 
not  again.     Not  a  word  !     IScjO^one  !" 

And  as  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her 
entreaties,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire, and  was  led  out  of  the  chamber,  in  a 
half-fainting  state,  by  Lady  Herbert. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone,  that  Gardiner 
and  Wroithesley,  who  had  exchanged 
looks  of  satisfaction  during  Henry's  ex- 
plosion of  rage,  drew  near  his  majesty. 
l)octor  Butts  likewise  approached  the 
king,  and  said, 

"Beseech  your  majesty  to  be  calm. 
These  bursts  of  anger  do  you  infinite  hurt, 
and  may  even  endanger  your  life." 

"  God's  death !  man,  how  can  I  be  calm 
nr»der  such  provocation  ?"  roared  Henry. 
"  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
I  am  to  be  schooled  by  my  wife.  I  must 
be  ill  indeed  if  freedoms  like  these,  which 


no  one  ever  ventured  upon  before,  can  h^» 
taken  with  me." 

"  Her  majesty,  I  am  well  assared,  hi^ 
unintentionally  angered  you,  my  gracioic. 
liege,"  said  Butts.  "  She  will  uot  bo  Oic 
fend  again." 

"  There  you  are  in  the  riffht,  doctor  - 
rejoined  Henry,  sternly.  "Her  nuges**- 
will  not  offend  again." 

"Do  nothing  hastily,  sire,  I  impla^ 
you,"  cried  the  physician. 

"Withdraw,  sir,"  returned   the 
"  I  have  no  further  need  of  you  for 
present." 

"  I  can  not  blame  your  majesty's  ansex*,' 
obseiTcd  Gardiner.  "It  is  cnougQ  to 
move  any  man  to  wrath  to  find  that  lie 
has  been  duped,  and  the  queen  has  nov 
revealed  her  real  opinions  to  you.  She 
has  openly  braved  your  displeasure,  aod 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  that  her  punish- 
ment be  proportionate  to  her  audacity.'* 

"Your*  majesty  can  not  oppose  year 
own   decrees,"  said   Wroithesley,   ''and 
the  queen's  infraction  of  them  can  be  pro- 
ven.    On  the  night  before  Anne  Askew 
was  taken  to  the  sUike,  she  received  a  con- 
solatory message  from  the  queen,  and  she 
thereupon  sent  a  prohibited  book  to  her 
majesty,  which  the  queen  hath  in  her  poB- 
session. 

"  AVe  will  extirpate  these  heresies  ere 
we  die,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  if  bat  fcir 
hours  are  allowed  us,  by  heaven^s  grica 
they  shall  be  employed  in  purging  the 
land  from  the  pest  that  afflicts  it.  It  > 
not  for  nothing  we  have  been  appointed 
Heaven's  vicar  and  high  minister,  as  thew 
heretics  shalUiind.  We  will  strike  terror 
into  them.  W  e  will  begin  with  the  qnoen* 
Ye  shall  have  a  warrant  for  her  airert^ 
Go  both  of  you  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to 
obtain  it,  and  bid  him  got  the  instrnmeBt 
impressed  by  the  keeper  of  our  aeort* 
stamp." 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  your  highness  eO" 
joins,"  said  Wroithesley.  "Is  it  ytrer 
pleasure  that  the  arrest  be  made  at  oncer 

"  Tarry  till  to-morrow,  I  entreat  J^ 
majesty,"  interposed  Doctor  Butts,  who 
had  yet  lingered,  in  spite  of  the  kiog^ 
order  to  witiidraw.  "  Take  a  few  hoort 
of  reflection  ere  you  act  thus  severely." 

"What!  art  thou  still  here,  knave T 
cried  the  king.  I  thought  I  ordered  thee 
hence." 

"  For  the  first  time  I  have  presumed  1j 
disobey  you,  replied  the  physiciaQ;  boti 
beseech  you  listen  to  me." 
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**If  I  might  counsel  your  majesty,  I 

would  urge  you  to  carry  out  your  just  re- 

wlves  without  delay,"  observed  Gardiner. 

**  Good  work  can  not  too  soon  be  begun." 

'I  Thou  art  riglit,"  said  the  king.     "Her 

majesty  shall  sleep  this  night — if  she  sleep 

at  all — in  the  Tower.     Get  the  warrant 

as  I  have  bidden  you,  and  go  afterwards 

with  the  guard  to  make  the  arrest.     And 

liarkye,   torget   not  to   advise   Sir  John 

Gage,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of  the 

illustrious  prisoner  he  may  expect,  and 

enjoin  him  to  prepare  accordingly." 

"  Your  behests  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Wroithesley,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction. 

"  Sir  John  Gage  is  now  in  the  palace, 
if  il  shall  please  your  majesty  to  speak 
v?ith  him,"  said  Butts. 

"  That  is,  lucky,"  replied  the  king ; 
••  bring  him  to  us  without  delay." 

With  a  covert  smile  of  defiance  at  the 
queen's  enemies,  Butts  departed  upon  his 
errand. 

As  Gardiner  and  Wriothesley  quitted 
tlie  royal  presence,  the  latter  observed,  in 
a  low  tone,  to  his  companion, 

"  The  queen  is  as  good  as  brought  to 
the  block." 

"  Ay,  marry  is  she,"  replied  Gardiner, 
in  the  same  tone,  "  if  what  we  have  done 
be  not  undone  by  Gage.  He  is  like 
onough  to  try  and  thwart  our  plans.  The 
king  trusts  him ;  and  affirms  that  it  was 
for  his  incorruptible  honesty  that  he  made 
him  comptroller  of  the  household  and 
Constable  of  the  Tower.  Gage  incorrup- 
tible, forsooth!  as  if  any  man  living — 
Ourselves  excepted — were  incorruptible." 
"  Gage's  vaunted  honesty  will  not  in- 
duce him  to  oppose  the  king,"  rejoiced 
Wriothesley.  "  But  let  him  try,  if  he  be 
HO  minded.  He  may  as  well  attempt  to 
pull  down  the  solid  walls  of  the  Tower 
Itself  as  shake  Henry's  resolution.  And 
now  for  the  warrant." 


III. 


«r    TBB    1IEA5S    OF    AVOIDINa    TUB     PKRIL    PROPOSKD    BT    SIR 
TlIOMAi)  SKTMOUR  TO  THE  QUKSaT. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  almost 
upon  distraction,  the  queen  returned  to 
her  own  chamber,  Avhere,  having  hastily 
dismissed  all  her  attendants  except  Lady 
Herbert,  she  abandoned  herself  to  des- 
pair. 

"  Lost ! — utterly  lost !"  ^he  exclauned, 
in  accents  of  bitter  anguish.    "  Who  shall 


save  me  from  his  wrath  ?  Whither  shall 
I  fly  to  hide  me  ?  I  shall  share  the  fate 
of  my  predecessors.  I  shall  mount  the 
same  scaffold  as  Anne  Boleyn  and  Cathe- 
rine Howard.  There  is  no  escape — ^none. 
Well  do  I  know  the  king  is  inexorable. 
No  tears — no  entreaties  will  move  him. 
Pity  me  dear  Herbeit — pity  me.  Help 
me  if  thou  canst,  for  I  am  well-nigh  at  my 
wits'  end." 

"  I  only  know  one  person  who  might 
perchance  help  your  highness  in  this  dire- 
ful extremity,"  replied  Lady  Herbert. 
"  My  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  you.  He  has  always 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
devotion." 

"  Where  is  Sir  Thomas  ?"  cried  Cathe- 
rine.  "  Go  bring  him  to  me  straight.  But 
no! — it  may  be  dangerous  to  him  to  ap- 
proach me  now." 

"  Danger  will  never  deter  my  brother 
from  serving  his  queen,"  Lady  Herbert 
rejoined.  "But  I  need  not  seek  him. 
A^thout  tarrying  for  your  majesty's  in- 
structions, I  have  dispatched  a  page  to 
bring  him  hither." 

"Thou  hast  done  wrong,  Herbert," 
cried  Catherine.  "  I  feel  I  ought  not 'to 
see  him.  And  yet  to  whom  else  can  I 
turn  ?     Heaven  help  me  in  my  need  !" 

"  There  is  no  one,  I  repeat,  upon  whom 
your  majesty  can  more  fully  rely  than  on 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour — that  I  aver,"  re- 
joined Lady  Herbert.  "  He  lives  but  to 
serve  you." 

"  If  your  brother  be  devoted  to  me  as 
you  represent,  Herbert,  and  as  in  truth  I 
believe  him  to  be,"  said  the  queen,  "  the 
greater  is  the  reason  why  I  should  not 
drag  him  into  this  abyss  wdth  me.  I  will 
not  see  him." 

"  Your  majesty's  interdiction  comes  too 
late,"  said  Lady  Herbert.     "  He  is  here." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  arras 
which  covered  a  lateral  entrance  to  the 
room  communicating  with  the  ante-cham- 
ber, was  raised,  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
stood  before  them. 

Beyond  all  question  the  handsomest 
and  most  gallant-looking  personage  in 
Henry's  court — where  there  were  many 
such — was  the  haughty  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  Possessing  a  tall  and  stately 
pcrso^  Sir  Thomas  had  a  noble  and  high- 
ly picturesque  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
portrait  of  him  by  Holbein.  He  had  the 
lofty  forehead,  the  fine  eyes,  and  the  some- 
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what  pale  complexion  which  distinguished 
the  Seymours ;  but  he  was  the  handsomest 
of  a  very  handsome  race,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  did  not  surpass  in 
point  of  personal  appearance  his  sister, 
the  lovely  Jane  Seymour,  to  whom  he 
bore  a  marked  resemblance.  His  features 
were  cut  with  extreme  delicacy,  but  a 
manly  character  was  given  them  by  the 
long  brown  silky  beard  which  descended 
midway  down  his  doublet.  Sir  Thomas 
was  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  of 
a  very  commanding  presence,  and  neglect- 
ed no  advantages  which  could  be  afforded 
him  by  rich  nabiliments.  He  wore  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  purple  velvet,  paned 
and  cut ;  with  a  cassock  likewise  or  pur- 
ple velvet,  embroidered  with  Venice  gold 
and  bordered  with  fur — and  his  cassock 
was  so  fashioned  as  to  give  exaggerated 
breadth  to  the  shoulder — such  bemg  the 
mode  at  the  time.  His  arms  were  a  long 
Spanish  rapier,  with  elaborately  wrought 
hilt,  and  dagger.  His  hair  was  shorn 
close,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  period,  and  his  head  was  covered  with 
a  flat  velvet  cap,  ornamented  with  a  balass- 
ruby  and  a  crimson  plume.  But  this  cap  he 
removed  in  stepping  from  behind  the  arras. 
Third  son  of  bir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf 
Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  Sir  Thomas  had  served 
with  great  distinction  in  the  late  wars 
with  France.  In  1544 — ^three  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  history — ^lie  had  been 
made  master  of  the  ordnance  for  Ufe. 
High  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  uncle  to 
Prince  Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  he 
would  have  possessed  much  influence  and 
importance,  had  he  not  been  overshadow- 
ed by  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford who  stood  foremost  in  Henry's  re- 
gard. Of  an  aspiring  nature,  however, 
equally  bold  and  unscrupulous,  Seymour 
was  greedy  of  political  power,  and  deter- 
mined to  have  it  at  any  hazard  and  by  any 
means.  A  daring  conspirator,  he  lacked 
cunning  and  temper  sufficient  to  mask  his 
secret  designs.  His  passions  were  fierce ; 
his  hatred  undisguised  ;  and  he  had  many 
of  the  qualities  of  Cataline,  with  whom  he 
was  subsequently  compared.  Haughty 
and  insolent  to  his  inferiors,  he  was  more 
popular  with  the  ancient  nobility  of  Hen- 
ry's court  than  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
sought  by  condescension  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  populace.  Such  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  then  in  the  prune  of 
manhood,  and  in  the  full  splendor  of  his 
noble  personal  appearance. 


On  beholding  him,  the  queen  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  exclaimed,  with  almost  fran- 
zied  anxiety,  "Oh I  you  are  come.  Sir 
Thomas.  What  news  do  you  bring  ? 
Has  the  king's  wrath  abated?  Is  there 
any  hope  for  me  ?" 

"  Alas  I  madam,"  Seymour  replied,  fly- 
ing towards  her,  "it  grieves  me  to  the 
soul  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  ill  tidings  to 
your  majesty.  The  king's  fury  is  as  great 
as  ever ;  he  will  not  hear  a  word  in  your 
defence  from  Sir  John  Gage,  who  is  with 
him  now.  Your  enemies  nave  previuled 
against  you.  The  warrant  is  ordered  for 
your  arrest — and  if  the  peril  can  not  be 
averted,  your  august  person  will  be  at- 
tached, and  you  will  be  taken  forthwith 
to  the  Tower." 

"Then  I  am  wholly  lost!"  exclaimed 
Catherine.  "  Oh  !  Seymour,"  she  contin- 
ued, in  a  tone  of  half  reproach,  "  I  looked 
to  you  for  aid — but  you  offer  none." 

"  I  scarce  dare  offer  such  aid  as  is  alone 
in  my  power,"  cried  Seymour,  almost 
fiercely ;  "  yet  circumstances  almost  seem 
to  justify  it.    Say  you  would  have  me 

Erevent  it,  and  this  warrant  shall  never 
e  executed." 

"But  how  will  you  prevent  it?"  de- 
manded the  queen,  looking  at  him,  as  if 
she  would  rend  his  inmost  soul. 

"  Ask  me  not  how,  madam,"  rejoined 
Sir  Tiiomas.  "  But  say  you  would  have 
me  die  for  you — and  it  shall  be  done." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such 
terrible  significance,  that  Catharine  could 
not  fail  to  comprehend  their  import. 

"  This  must  not  be,  Scvmour !"  she  ex- 
claimed,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  Yon  meditate  some  desparate  design. 
I  charge  you  to  forego  it." 

"  'Twerc  but  to  stay  the  hand  of  a  mth- 
Icss  tyrant,  who  is  about  to  shed  blood 
that  ought  to  dearer  to  him  than  his  own. 
Let  me  go,  I  beseech  you,  madam." 

"  No ;  I  forbid  it — ^peremptorily  forbid 
it.  If  the  king  remains  inflexible,  I  must 
die.     Is  there  no  way  to  move  him  ?" 

"  You  know  his  flinty  heart  as  well  as 
I  do,  madam,"  Seymour  rejoined,'  "and 
that  he  is  inaccessible  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity.  But  I  will  seek  to  move  him 
— though  I  much  fear  the  result." 

"  Plead  not  for  me  to  your  own  danger, 
Seymour.  You  may  draw  down  the  king's 
anger  on  your  own  head." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Sir  Thomas.  **I 
will  run  any  risk.  My  life  will  be  weD 
lost,  if,  by  losing  it,  I  profit  yonr  majesty.' 
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"  Oh !   if  I-  could  obtain  speech  with 

the  king  once  more,  I  should  not  despair 

of  melting  his  heart,  hard  though  it  be  I" 

said   Catharine.    "But  he  will  not  see 

xne." 

"  He    has    given    peremptory    orders 
ji^inst  your  admittance,"  rejoined  Sey- 
Enour;   "and  the  guard   and  henchmen 
not  for  their  lives  disobey  the  man- 
Yet  you  must  see  him,  and  that 
peedily — but  how  ? — Ha  I  I  have  it !"  he 
Exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if 
track  with  a  sudden  idea.     "  What  will 
ou  say  if  I  bring  the  king  to  you  ?" 

"  That  you  have  wrought  a  miracle," 
eplied  Catharine.  "  But  I  pray  you 
r&e  not  with  me,  Seymour." 

"  I  trifle  not,  gracious  madam,"  rejoin- 

id  Sir  Thomas,  earnestly.     "  I  have  strong 

opes  of  success.     But  you  must  second 

he  scheme.    I  will  at  once  to  his  majesty, 

ind  represent  to  him  that  the  terrible 

ihock  you  have  sustained  has  been  too 

uch  for  you,  and  brought  you  to  the 

point  of  death — ^that  you  seek  forgiveness 

rom  him,  but  as  you  can  not  come  to 

im,  you  humbly  supplicate  him  to  come 

you." 

"  But  he  will  not  come,"  cried  Catha- 
:»ine,  with  something  of  hope  in  the  excla- 
imation. 

"  I  think  he  will,"  said  Lady  Herbert. 
"  I  am  sure  he  will,"  added  Seymour. 
**  When  he  appears,  submit  yourself  en- 
tirely to  him.  I  leave  the  rest  to  your 
sagacity.  If  you  have  letters  about  you 
from  Anne  Askew,  or  Joan  Boachcr,  or 
any  prohibited  book,  give  them  to  me." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  poor  martyr, 
and  a  book  of  prayer,  blotted  with  her 
tears,"  replied  the  queen,  giving  the  arti- 
cles in  question  to  Seymour,  who  placed 
them  in  the  silken  bag  that  hung  from  his 
girdle;  "keep  them  for  me  until  some 
happier  day,  or  keep  them  in  memory  of 
me!" 

"  Speak  not  thus,  madam,  or  you  will 
rob  me  of  my  courage,  and  I  shall  need 
it  all,"  rejoined  Seymour,  kneeling,  and 
pressing  the  hand  she  extended  to  him 
reverentially  to  his  lips.  "  At  some  hap- 
pier season,  when  all  such  storms  as  this 
have  passed,  I  may  venture  to  remind 
you  of  the  service  I  am  about  to  ren- 
der." 

"Fear  not  I  shall  forget  it,"   replied 
Catharine,  with  some  tenderness.     "  Go ! 
and  Heaven  prosper  your  efforts !" 
And  with  a  profound  obeisance,  and  a 


look  of  unatterable  devotion,  Sh-  Thomas 
withdrew. 

Though  Catharine  was  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  of  the  success  of  Seymour's 
scheme  as  he  and  his  sister  appeared  to 
be,  she  nevertheless  prepared  for  the  part 
she  might  be  called  upon  to  play.  The 
rest  of  iier  attendants  were  hastily  sum- 
moned by  Ladjr  Herbert,  and  were  in- 
formed that  their  royal  mistress  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  With  every  demonstration 
of  grief,  the  weeping  women  gathered 
round  the  couch  on  which  Catharine  had 
extended  herself,  and  would  fain  have 
offered  her  restoratives ;  but  she  refused 
their  aid,  and  would  not  allow  her  physi- 
cian to  be  sent  for,  declaring  she  desired 
to  die.  In  this  way  full  half  an  hour  was 
spent — an  age  it  seemed  to  the  queen, 
who  was  kept  on  the  rack  of  expectation. 

At  length,  and  just  as  Catharine's  heart 
had  began  to  sink  within  her,  a  noise  was 
heard  without,  and  Lady  Herbert  whis- 

Eered  in  her  ear,  "It  is  the  king.    My 
rother  has  succeeded," 


IV. 
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Presently  afterwards,  a  double  door 
communicatmg  with  the  gallery  was 
thrown  open  by  two  henchmen,  giving 
admittance  to  a  gentleman-usher,  wand 
in  hand,  and  glittering  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  tissue,  who  announced  the  king's  ap- 
proach ;  and  in  another  minute  Henry  ap- 
peared, moving  very  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty,  supported  between  Su: 
Thomas  Seymour,  on  whose  shoulders  he 
leaned,  and  a  man  of  large  frame,  and 
such  apparent  strength,  that  he  seemed 
perfectly  able  to  lift  the  unwieldy  mon- 
arch from  the  ground  should  he  chance  to 
stumble. 

Sir  John  Gage — for  he  was  the  stalwart 
personage  on  the  king's  right — ^had  a  sol- 
dier-like air  and  deportment,  and  that  he 
had  seen  sen-ice  was  evident  from  the 
scars  on  his  cheek  and  brow.  His  fea- 
tures were  handsome,  but  of  an  iron  cast, 
and  singularly  stern  in  expression.  His 
beard  was  coal-black,  and  cut  like  a 
spade.  He  was  attired  in  a  doublet  of 
tawny-colored  satin,  a  furred  velvet  cas- 
sock of  the  same  hue,  and  orange-tawny 
hose.  He  was  armed  with  rapier  and 
dagger,  and  below  the  lefl  knee  wore  the 
garter.    Appointed  master  of  the  wards 
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and  constable  of  the  Tower  in  1540,  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Gage 
was  likewise  made,  at  a  later  date,  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  and  filled  these 
important  offices  to  the  king's  entire  satis- 
faction. His  rough,  blunt  manner,  and 
,  fearlessness  of  speech,  contrasting  forcibly 
with  the  servility  and  obsequiousness  of 
his  other  courtiers,  pleased  Henry,  who 
would  brook  some  difference  of  opinion 
from  his  own,  provided  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  as  in  this  instance,  of  the 
speaker's  honesty. 

The  king  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
doorway  to  recover  his  strength,  and  dur- 
ing tins  interval  his  looks  were  anxiously 
scrutinized  bv  Ladv  Herbert ;  but  no- 
thing  favorable  could  be  read  in  his  bloat- 
ed and  cadaverous  countenance.  He  was 
enveloped  in  a  loose  gown  of  crimson  vel- 
vet, embroidered  with  gold,  and  lined 
and  bordered  with  minever,  and  made  of 
ftuch  length  and  amplitude  that  it  con- 
coiiled  his  sw^ollen  person.  If  Lady  Her- 
bert failed  to  discover  any  thing  but  what 
was  formidable  in  Henrv's  inscrutable 
countenance,  she  gathered  hope  from  her 
brother's  significant  glance,  and  whis- 
pered in  the  queen's  ear  as  she  feigned 
to  raise  her,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  madam. 
All  goes  well." 

By  the  help  of  his  supporters  Heni-y 
once  more  put  himself  in  motion,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  the  couch  on 
which  Catherine  was  laid,  surrounded  by 
her  women,  and  apparently  almost  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  He  was  followed 
by  Doctor  Butts.  The  king  had  not  gone 
far  ere  he  again  halted  from  weakness  and 
want  of  breath,  and,  on  recovering,  he  or- 
dered Butts  to  see  to  the  queen,  and  send 
away  her  noisy  and  wailing  women. 

On  approaching  Catherine,  the  physi- 
cian instantly  comprehended  the  trick  put 
\\\H)n  the  king,  but  so  far  from  betraymg 
it,  he  lent  his  best  aid  to  carry  out  the 
stratagem.  Causing  her  to  breathe  at  a 
phial,  he  fixed  his  eyes  meaningly  upon 
her  as  she  revived,  as  if  counselling  her 
how  to  act. 

"  There,  you  are  better  now,  gracious 
madam,"  he  said. 

"  You  waste  your  skill  upon  me,  good 
Doctor  Butts,"  Catherine  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice.  *'  I  am  sinking  fast.  No- 
thing but  the  king's  forgiveness  can  re- 
vive me,  and  that  I  shall  never  obtain. ; 
One  kindly  word  ft*om  him  would  soothe 
my  agony  and  reconcile  me  to  my  fate,  i 


But  since  I  may  not  see  him,  tell  him, 
good  sir,  that  I  died  blessing  bim  ;  that  I 
have  never  knowingly  disobeyed  him; 
and  that  to  feel  I  nave  offended  him« 
albeit  unwittingly,  has  broken  my  heart." 

"Madame,  your  words  have  already 
reached  the  king's  car,"  replied  Butts, 
"  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  tavorably  re- 
ceived." 

"  Ay,  Kate,"  cried  Henry,  "  I  come  to 
bid  thee  live." 

"  Your  majesty  here !"  cxdlaimed  tho 
queen,  slightly  raising  herself.  ^'Thcn, 
indeed,  I  shall  die  content." 

"  Talk  not  of  dying,  Kate,"  rejoined 
ho.  "  Our  physician  shall  bring  thee 
round." 

"  A  few  words  from  your  lips,  my  liege, 
will  accomplish  more  than  all  my  art  cntx 
effect,"  said  Butts. 

"Raise  me, I  pray  you," said  Catheriiii^ 
to  the  physician  and  Lady  Herbert,  **  anil 
let  me  throw  myself  at  the  king's  feet  to 
implore  his  pardon." 

"Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  there  is  no  nee 
of  it,  Kate,"  cried  the  king,  with  som 
show  of  kindness.  "  Set  me  a  chair 
side  the  queen,"  he  added,  "  and  brin 
me  to  it.  Soh,  Kate,"  he  continued,  : 
his  commands  were  obeyed,  "  ye  see  you 
error  and  repent  it? — ha!  " 

"  Most  truly,  my  gracious  lord  and  h 
band,"  she  replied.     "  Yet  while  ackno 
ledging  my  fault,  and  humbly  entrcatitr 
forgiveness  for  it,  I  must  needs  sav  tha 
have  erred  from  inadvertence,  not  desi, 
'Twas  but  a  seeming   contradiction 
your  majesty  that  I  ventured  on.     I 
gued  but  to  draw  you  forth ;  as  well 
benefit  myself  by  your  able  and  nnansw 
able  expositions,  as  to  make  you  foi'gct  :^^k>r 
a  while  the  pain  of  your  ailment.    Thiols  I 
did  at  the  instigation  of  Doctor  Bafc:^t«i 
who  will  bear  mo  out  in  what  I  say." 

"That  will  I,"  cried  the  physician.         **I 
counselled  her  highness  to  argue  with  y^ZDor 

majesty — yea,  and  to  contradict  you ^ 

the  hope  of  diverting  your  thoughts  fn  ^m 
yourself,  and  giving  you  a  brief  resp^^i*® 
frem  suffering." 

"  Then  thou  art  the  true  culprit.  But 
cried  the  king.    "  By  the  rood !  but  t 
I  need  thee,  thou  shouldst  pay  the  ^ 
ty  of  thy  folly.    Thus  much  thou  art 
ly  forgiven,  Kate ;  but  other  matter 
remains  to  be  explained.    Art  thou  a 
t:iry  and  sacrimentarian  ?    Hast  thou 
ceived  letters  and  prohibited  books  fin^J** 
Anne  Askew  ?" 
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"  Whence  comes  this  accusation,  sire  ?" 
rejoined  Catherine.  "From  my  mortal 
enemies  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Let  them  prove 
the  charge  against  me,  and  I  will  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  any  punishment 
your  majesty  may  choose  to  inflict.  But 
I  defy  their  malice." 

"Enough!"  exclaimed  Henry;  "thou 
hast  removed  all  my  doubts,  and  we  are 
perfect  friends  again.  Content  thee, 
Kate— Content  thee  I  Thou  slialt  have 
ample  vengeance  on  thine  enemies.  I 
swear  it — on  my  bead  I" 

*'  Nay,  I  entreat  your  majesty  be  not 
angry  with  them,"  said  the  queen.  "  I 
am  so  happy  in  the  restoration  to  your 
love,  that  I  can  not  harbor  a  vindictive 
thought.     Pardon  them,  I  pray  of  you." 

"They  deserve  not  your  generosity, 
Kate,"  rejoined  Henry.  "  But  thou  art 
not  forgiven  for  thy  share  in  this  matter. 
Butts."  "Look  you  bring  the  queen 
round  quickly — look  that  she  suffer  not 
from  this  mischance — look  to  it  well,  I 
say." 

"  I  have  no  fear  now,  my  liege,"  re- 
plied Butts.  "  Your  majesty  has  proved 
the  better  physician  of  the  two.  Under 
the  treatment  you  have  adopted,  I  will 
answer  for  the  queen's  perfect  recovery." 

"  That  is  well,"  Henry  rejoined.  "  Ha !" 
what  noise  is  that  in  the  gallery  ?  Who 
dares  come  hither  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  forgets,"  remarked  Sir 
John  Gage. 

"Right,  right,  I  had  forgotten.  'Tis 
Wriothesley  and  Gardiner.  They  shall 
see  how  we  will  welcome  them.  Admit 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  those  with  them,"  he 
roared. 

As  the  order  was  given,  the  folding- 
doors  were  again  thrown  open,  and  the 
two  personages  mentioned  by  the  king 
entered,  followed  by  a  guard  of  halber- 
diers. Wriothesley  held  the  waiTant  in 
his  hand.  On  beholding  the  king  they 
both  stopped  in  much  confusion,  perceiv- 
ing at  once  that  the  tables  were  turned 
upon  them. 

"  How  now  ?"  exclaimed  the  king,  de- 
risively. "  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  About 
your  business  quickly." 

"  We  would  fain  know  your  majesty's 
pleasure  ere  proceeding  further,"  said 
Wriothesley. 

"My  pleasure!"  vociferated  Henry. 
"  False  traitors  and  evil  counsellors  that 


ye  are,  my  pleasure  would  be  to  clap  ye 
both  in  the  Tower,  and  but  for  her  ma- 
jesty's intercession,  ye  should  be  sent 
thither  under  the  conduct  of  the  verv 
guard  ye  have  brought  with  you.  Your 
machinations  are  discovered  and  defeat- 
ed." 

"  Beseech  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a 
hearing  ?"  said  Gardiner. 

"No,  I  will  not  hear  you,"  rejoined  the 
king,  fiercely.  "  Deliver  up  that  warrant, 
which  was  obtained  on  your  false  repre- 
sentation." 

"  I  deny  that  it  was  obtained  by  any 
such  means,  my  liege,"  replied  Wrio- 
thesley. "  Nevertheless,  as  is  my  duty,  I 
obey  your  behests." 

And  he  delivered  the  warrant  to  Sir 
John  Gage,  by  whom  it  was  instantly 
torn  in  pieces. 

"  Begone !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  or  I 
will  not  answer  how  far  my  provocation 
may  carry  me.  Begone  !  and  take  with 
you  the  conviction  that  your  scheme  has 
failed — and  that  all  such  schemes  are  cer- 
tain of  failure." 

And  seeing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  urge 
a  word  in  their  defence,  the  baffled  ene- 
mies of  the  queen  retired. 

"Are  ye  content,  Kate?"  Henry  in- 
quired, as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  And 
receiving  a  grateful  response,  he  added, 
"  Fear  not  henceforward  to  dispute  with 
us  on  points  of  doctrine.  We  shall  be 
ever  ready  for  such  arguments,  and  you 
have  our  physician's  word,  as  you  wot, 
that  they  do  us  good." 

"  Pray  Heaven  your  highness  may  not 
suffer  from  the  effort  you  have  made  in 
coming  to  me  !"  said  Catherine. 

"  Nay,  by  my  life,  I  am  the  better  for 
it,"  Henry  rejoined.  "  But  I  must  quit 
you  now,  sweetheart.  I  have  another 
matter  to  decide  on— ^no  less  than  the 
committal  of  his  grace  of  Norfolk  and  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  Tower." 

"  More  work  for  me  for  your  majesty," 
observed  Sir  John  Gage,  bluntly.  "  Yet 
I  would  this  might  be  spared  me." 

"  How  so.  Sir  John  ?"  cried  the  king. 
"  What  likii^  have  ye  for  these  traitors  ?" 

"I have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are 
traitors,  my  liege,"  replied  Gage,  boldly. 
"  As  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  first  among 
your  peers,  so  he  has  ever  been  foremost 
in  zeal  and  devotion  to  your  majesty. 
Methinks  his  long  services  ought  to  weigh 
somewhat  with  you." 

"His  grace's  services  have  been  well 
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rcqinted,  Sir  John,"  interposed  Seymour. 
"  Know  you  not  the  grave  charges  against 
him  ?» 

"  I  know  well  that  you  and  your  bro- 
ther, the  Earl  of  Hertford,  are  his  ene- 
mies, and  would  rejoice  in  his  downfall," 
answered  the  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

"  Peace,  both  of  ye  !"  cried  the  king. 
"  The  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  hath  been  proven  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, is,  that  contrary  to  his  oath  and  alle- 
giance to  us,  he  hath  many  times — mark 
that.  Sir  John — many  times  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  our  j>rivy  councils — the  privy 
privy  council.  Sir  John — to  our  great 
peril,  and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  our 
aifairs." 

"  His  grace  may  have  spoken  unguard- 
edly— so  might  any  of  us " 

"  Not  you.  Sir  Jolm,"  interrupted  the 
king,  drily.  "  You  never  speak  unguard- 
edly, I'll  answer  for  it." 

''  I  never  speak  untruthfully,  my  liege," 
rejoined  Gage.  "And  I  dare  affirm  that 
althoujyh  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  mav  have 
babbled  of  matters  about  which  he  had 
better  have  held  his  tongue,  he  has  never 
been  wanting  in  fidelity  and  loyalty  to 
vour  highness." 

"  You  know  only  part  of  the  duke's  hei- 
nous offences,  or  you  would  not  say  so 
much  in  his  defence,  Sir  John,"  said  Sev- 
mour.  "  Learn,  then,  that  to  the  peril, 
slander,  and  disherison  of  his  majesty  and 
his  noble  son.  Prince  Edward,  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne,  his  aspiring  grace  of 
Norfolk  hath  unjustly,  and  without  au- 
thority, borne  in  the  first  quarter  of  his 
arms  the  arms  of  England,  which  are  the 
proper  arms  of  Prince  Edward." 

"  Is  this  some  new  discovery  you  have 
made.  Sir  Thomas  ?"  inquired  Gage. 
"  Methinks  you  must  have  seen  the  duke's 
blazon  ever  since  you  bore  arms  yourself." 

"The  matter  is  not  new,  we  grant," 
said  the  king,  sternly ;  "  but  we  view  it 
now  with  difterent  eyes.  We  discern  peril 
in  this  audacious  act.  We  see  in  it  pre- 
tended claims  to  be  brought  forth  hereaf- 
ter— disturbance  to  the  realm — interrup- 
tion to  our  sou's  inheritance  %o  the  crown. 
We  see  this  plainly,  and  will  crush  it." 

''  With  all  submission,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  duke  hath  had  any  such  daring 
presumption,"  observed  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower.  "  But  touching  the  Earl 
of  Surrey ;  in  what  hath  that  peerless 
nobleman  ofFended  ?" 

Peerless  you  well  may  call  him,"  cried 


Henry ;  for  in  his  own  conceit  he  hath  ne- 
ver a  peer.  Why  could  not  his  ambition 
content  itself  with  shining  in  Phcebna* 
court?  Why  should  it  soar  so  high  in 
ours  ?  His  treason  is  the  same  as  his  Ci- 
ther's. He  hath  quartered  in  his  shield 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  denot- 
ing pretensions  to  the  crown." 

"  What  more  ?"  demanded  the  Consta- 
ble of  the  Tower. 

"  AVhat  more  !"  repeated  Henry.  **  Is 
not  that  enough?  But  since  you  lack 
further  information,  Sir  Thomas  Seymoor 
shall  give  it  you.  Tell  him  what  thou 
knowest,  Sir  Thomas." 

"  It  were  too  long  to  tell  all,  my  liege,** 
replied  Seymour.  "  In  regard  to  his  arras, 
instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  Surrey  has 
put  a  cap  of  maintenance  purple,  with 
powdered  fur,  and  a  close  crown,  and  un- 
derneath the  arms  the  king's  cipher." 

"  You  hear  ?"  cried  Henry,  sternly. 

"  Let  me  propound  these  questions  to 
Sir  John  Gage,"  pursued  Seymour.  **  If 
a  man  shall  compass  to  rule  the  reabn, 
and  go  about  to  rule  the  king,  what 
imports  it?  Again,  if  the  same  man 
shall  declare  that  if  the  king  dies*,  none 
shall  have  the  rule  of  the  prince  save  his 
father  and  himself — what  imports  it? 
Again,  if  that  man  shall  say,  ^  If  the  king 
were  dead  I  would  shortly  shut  up  the 
prince' — what  imports  it  ?" 

"  Treason  —  arrant  treason,"  replied 
Gage. 

"  Then,  all  this  and  more  of  the  same 
treasonous  stuff,  hath  Surrey  uttered,"  re- 
joined Seymour.  "He  hath  sought  to 
bring  about  a  union  'tw^ixt  myself  and  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  in  order 
that  lie  might  have  more  influence  with 
the  king's  highness." 

"  Is  this  indeed,  true,  Sir  Thomas?*'  in- 
quired Catherine,  quickly. 

"Ay,  madam,"  ho  replied.  "  But  £uling 
in  his  scheme,  the  earl  thenceforth  became 
my  mortal  enemy,  reeling  me  and  my 
brother  Hertford,  and  vowing  that,  it 
Heaven  should  call  away  the  king,  he 
would  avenge  himself  upon  us  and  all  the 
upstart  nobility,  as  ho  insolently  styles  as. 
He  hates  us — bitterly  hates  us  for  our 
love  to  the  king,  and  for  the  favor  shovtn 
us  by  his  highness.  Ho  says  his  majesty 
has  had  ill  counsels." 

"  How  say  you  now,  Sir  John  ?*»  cried 
Henry.  "Are  vou  not  satisfied  that  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  are  a  ooa|de 
traitors  ?" 
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**  Humph  !"  not  altogether,"  rejoined 
the  Constable. 

"You  are  hard  to  be  convinced,  Sir 
John,"  said  Seymour.  "  But  think  not, 
tiiough  I  have  spoken  of  myself  and  my 
brother  Hertford,  that  I  have  any  personal 
enmity  to  Surrey,  much  less  any  fear  of 
him.  But  he  is  a  traitor  and  dissembler. 
One  of  his  sei-vants  hath  been  in  Italy 
^th  Cardinal  Pole,  and  hath  been  received 
again  on  his  return.  Moreover,  ho  hath 
Italian  spies  in  his  employ,  and  is  in  secret 
correspondence  with  Kome." 

"Are  ye  still  incredulous  ?"  demanded 
Henry. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  replied  the 

Constable,  in  a  troubled  tone.     "  But  I 

fear  me  much  that  both  are  condemned." 

"  Come  with  us  to  the  council,  and  you 

lall  hear  more,"  said  Henry.    "  You  seem 

o  doubt  our  justice,  but  you  shall  find 

fcat  we  never  punish  without  good  cause, 

^  or  ever  allow  the  greatness  ot  the  offcnd- 

r  to  shield  him  from  just  punishment. 

'are  ye  well,  sweetheart,  for  a  while.    Get 

'ell  quickly,  an  you  love  us !     Give  me 

^our  arm,  Butts ;  and  yours.  Sir  John." 

Upon   this,  he  was  raised  with  some 

ifficulty   from  his  seat,   and,   supported 

eUeen  the  two  ])ersons  he  had  named, 

€  moved  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

When   his  back  was  turned,  Seymour 

'•ew  somewhat  nearer  to  the  queen. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life.  Sir  Thomas," 

^*^d  Catherine,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a 

^^k  of  deep  gratitude.     "  How  can  I  pay 

^*^e  debt  I  owe  you?" 

*'^  There  is  small  merit  in  the  service, 
^^dam,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  impassioned 
■T^tce.  "  I  have  saved  you  because  your 
^1  .  *^  dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  I  may 
^*^im  a  reward — but  not  now!" 
.  -And  with  a  profound  obeisance  he  re- 
n^J*^^'  casting  a  parting  look  at  the  queen 
"  **  he  passed  through  the  door. 


V. 


TBB    IXTCRTIXW    BKTWKB5    TH»     KARL  Of  SUBIUrr    ARO   SIR 
TH0XA8   SXTMOITR     IH  THB   BOWTKR  TOWER. 

A  BnTER  rivalry  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  newly  enobled  house  of  Sey- 
mour, and  the  ancient  and  illustrous  house 
of  Howard.  Not  less  distinguished  for 
exalted  rank  than  renowned  as  a  military 
commander,  the  high-born  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk looked  down  with  scorn  upon  the  new 
nobility,  holding  them   unworthy  to  be 


ranked  with  him;  and  his  sentiments  were 
shared  by  his  chivalrous  and  accomplished 
son.  Earl  Surrey,  "  of  the  deatWess  lay," 
who,  proud  as  his  father,  was  of  a  yet 
more  fiery  temper.  But  the  duke  soon 
found  that  the  elder  Seymour  was  not  an 
enemy  to  be  despised.  The  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford's influence  with  the  king  increased, 
while  that  of  Norfolk  declined.  When 
Catherine  Howard  perished  on  the  block, 
the  duke  her  uncle,  who  had  brought 
about  the  ill-staiTed  match,  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  the  vindictive  monarch,  and 
never  regained  the  place  he  had  hitherto  -- 
held  in  Henry's  regard. 

There  was  anoUier  ground  of  quarrel 
between  the  rival  houses.  The  Howards 
continued  firm  in  their  a&herence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
the  Catholic,  and  who  hated  the  reformers, 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  rigor  to- 
wards the  sacramentarians.  Hertfcrd,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  much  as  he  dared,  up- 
held the  new  doctrines  and  supported  the 
Protestant  party.  On  religious  questions, 
the  king  gave  predominance  to  neither 
side ;  but,  setting  one  against  the  other, 
was  equally  severe  with  both. 

This  state  of  things  endured  for  a  time 
without  any  decisive  blow  being  struck  by 
his  enemy  against  the  powerful  duke. 
But  when  Henry's  increasing  infirmities 
made  it  evident  that  his  dissolution  could 
not  be  far  off,  the  immediate  and  total 
overthrow  of  the  house  of  Howard  was 
resolved  upon  by  Hertford.  As  elder 
uncle  of  the  young  Prince  Edward,  then 
only  in  his  tenth  year,  Hertford  had  se- 
cretly detei-mined  to  become  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  thereby  enjoy  the  supreme 
power  of  the  realfti.  He  could  rely  upon 
the  chief  part  of  the  council  for  support, 
but  he  well  knew  he  should  encounter 
formidable  apposition  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Moreover,  both  the  duke  and 
his  son  had  rashly  menaced  Hertford  and 
his  associates,  declaring  that  the  time  for 
vengeance  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
should  shortly  smart  for  their  audacity. 

Henry,  whose  affections  had  been  art- 
fully estranged  from  the  Howards,  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  charges  brought  against 
Norfolk  and  Surrey  by  the  agency  of 
Hertford,  and  without  weighing  the  duke's 
long-tried  zeal  and  fidelitv,  and  the  many 
important  services  he  had  rendered  him, 
signed  the  articles  of  accusation  brought 
against  father  and  son,  causing  them  both 
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to  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  lodged  in 
separate  prisons  in  the  Tower. 

Arrainged  in  Guildhall  before  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  other  commissioners,  the  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey vehemently  and  eloquently  defended 
himself,  denying  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  offering  to  fight  his  prin- 
cipal accuser.  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  in 
his  shirt.  But  his  defence  availed  him 
nothing.  As  had  been  foreseen,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  liigh  treason,  condemned 
to  death,  and  taken  back  to  the  Tower  to 
await  his  execution. 

But  though  the  gallant  Surrey  was  thus 
sentenced,  more  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  bringing  cond^pmnatory  matter  against 
his  father.  Immured  within  a  cell  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  treated  with  great 
rigor,  subjected  to  frequent  private  exam- 
inations, kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
names  of  his  accusers,  and  even  of  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him,  denied  all 
access  to  his  son,  or  communication  with 
him,  the  duke  at  last  succumbed,  and  a 
confession  of  guilt,  under  promise  of  par- 
don, was  extorted  from  him.  But  this 
promise,  solemnly  given  by  Hertford,  was 
not  intended  to  bo  kept.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  confession  was  to  be  made  the 
means  of  Norfolk's  destruction.  Moved, 
perhaps,  by  some  feelings  of  compassion 
for  his  old  favorite,  and  still  more  by  the 
duke's  humble  submission,  Henry  hesi- 
tated to  sign  his  death-warrant.  But 
with  the  rapacity  which  characterized  him 
to  the  last,  he  had  not  neglected  to  seize 
upon  the  duke's  houses,  and  confiscate  his 
treasures.  Norfolk,  however,  contrived 
to  balk  his  enemies  of  the  spoil  they  an- 
ticipated. Well  aware  that  Hertford  and 
his  associates  counted  upon  dividing  his 
large  possessions  among  them,  he  peti- 
tioned the  king  that  the  estates  might  be 
settled  upon  Prince  Edward ;  and  the  re- 
quest appeared  so  reasonable  to  Henry, 
that  it  was  immediately  granted.  But 
the  duke's  life  was  still  in  jeopardy,  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  a  tickle  tyrant, 
w^ho  might  at  any  moment  surrender  him 
to  the  enemies,  who  panted  for  his  blood. 

Leaving  him,  however,  in  this  state  of 
dreadful  incertitude,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  fate  had  been 
sealed,  and  visit  him  in  his  cell  within  the 
Bowyer  Tower  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  execution. 

In  a  narrow  octangular  stone  chamber, 
arched  and  groined,  and  liaving  walls  of 


immense  thickness,  pierced  with  deep  em- 
brasures, which  were  strongly  grated  on 
the  outside,  sat  the  nnfortunate  young 
nobleman.  An  iron  cresset  lamp  dimly 
illumined  the  cell.  A  book  lay  upon 
the  rude  oak  table,  beside  which  the  earl 
was  seated  ;  but  though  his  eyes  seemed 
to  dwell  upon  the  leaves,  his  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Petrarch  for  the  first 
time  failed  to  fix  his  attention.  The 
young  earl  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate. 
But  with  such  brilliant  prospects  before 
him,  with  such  keen  relish  of  life  and  all 
its  enjoyments  as  he  possessed,  with  so 
much  imaccomplished,  with  so  much  to 
bind  him  to  the  world,  it  was  hard  to 
perish  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Surrey  was  then  but  seven-and-twenty, 
and  though  he  might,  if  spared,  have 
reached  a  higher  point  than  he  ever  at- 
tained, he  was  distinguished  above  all  his 
compeers  for  gallantry,  couitliness,  prow- 
ess, learning,  and  wit.  After  winning  his 
title  on  Flodden  Field,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  wars  with 
France  in  1544,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  expedition  against  Bou-  . 
longe.  A  preux  chevalier  of  the  sohool 
of  Bayard,  he  was  no  imworthy  disciple 
of  Petrarch.  His  graces  of  person  was 
equal  to  his  graces  of  mind,  and  a  state- 
lier figure  and  a  nobler  or  more  intellect- 
ual countenance  than  Surrey's  conld  no 
where  be  found. 

On  his  arraignment  at  Guildhall  he 
had  appeared  in  a  donblet  of  black  tyl- 
sent  welted  Avith  cloth  of  silver,  black 
silk  hose,  and  a  black  velvet  cassock, 
lined  with  crimson  silk  and  furred  with 
sable;  and  he  wore  the  same  garments 
now — with  the  exception  of  the  cassock, 
which  he  had  flung  upon  a  stool — and 
meant  to  die  in  them. 

Closinff  Petrarch,  Surrey  took  up  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and,  being  provided  with  writing 
materials,  he  set  resolutely  to  work  to 
translate  a  passage  from  the  iBneid.  He 
was  occupied  in  this  task  when  the  with- 
drawal of  a  bolt  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  roused  him,  the  key  grated  in  the 
lock,  and  the  next  moment  a  jailer,  carry- 
ing  a  light,  entered  the  cell. 

"  Bring  you  the  ghostly  &ther  I  have 
asked  for  to  hear  my  shrift,  Masttf 
Tombs  ?"  the  earl  demanded. 

"Tlie  priest  is  not  yet  arrived,  my 
lord,"  he  replied.  "  The  Constable  of  the 
Tower  is  without,  and  another  with  hiio." 
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"What  other?"  cried  Surrey,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  Is  it  the  duke,  my  father  ? 
Speak,  man ! — quick !" 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  know  not  whom  it 
may  be,"  answered  Tombs ;  "  but  as- 
suredly it  is  not  his  grace  of  Norfolk,  for 
I  left  him  not  an  hour  ago  in  the  Beau- 
cham  Tower.  Perchance  it  is  one  of  the 
conncil !" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  Sir  John 

Gage  passed  through  the  doorway,  and  in 

80  doing  had  to  stoop  his  lofty  head.    He 

was  followed  by  another  tall  personage, 

irrapped  in  a  long  black  mantle,  and  so 

muffled  up  that  his  features  could  not  be 

distinguished.     Surrey,  however,  heeded 

Dot  the  latter,  but,  advancing  towards  the 

I^onstable,  and  warmly  grasping  his  hand, 

>j:claimed,  "  This  is  well  and  kindly  done, 

>ir  John.     You  have  come  to  bid  me  fare- 

"  Would  I  were  the  bearer  of  the  king's 
rrace  to  you  my  lord !"  rejoined  Gage,  in 
ones  of  deep  emotion.  "  But  it  is  not 
o.  I  am  indeed  come  to  bid  you  a  last 
-dieu." 

"  Then,  as  my  fncnd,  worthy  Sir  John 
— and  such  you  have  ever  shown  yourself, 
nd  never  more  than  now — you  will  be 
jlad  to  find  that  I  am  indifferent  to  my 
ate — ^nay,  not  altogether  indifferent,  but 
resigned.  I  have  philosophy  enough  to 
support  me  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  am 
M)ntent  to  die." 

"  You  amaze  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Con- 
Ktable.  "I  did  not  think  you  possessed 
rach  firmness  of  soul." 

"Nor  I,"  added  the  muflled  individ- 
lal. 

"  Who  is  it  speaks  ?"  Surrey  demand- 
id.  "  Methinks  I  know  the  voice.  I  feel 
is  if  an  enemy  stood  before  me." 

"Your  instinct  has  not  deceived  you, 
ny  lord,"  Sir  John  Gage  observed  in  a 
ow  tone. 

The  muffled  personage  signed  to  Tombs 
X)  retire,  and  as  soon  as  the  jailer  was 
yqne  and  the  door  closed,  ho  let  fall  his 
;loak. 

"You  here,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour!" 
;he  earl  exclaimed,  in  a  stern  voice.  "  It 
s  not  enough  that  your  practices  and 
;hose  of  your  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
brd,  have  accomplished  my  destruction, 
rat  you  must  needs  come  to  triumph  over 
ne  ?  It  is  well  for  you  that  your  malice 
ailed  not  in  its  object.  Had  I  lived,  you 
md  your  brother  should  both  have  rued 
be  ill  counsels  ye  have  given  the  king." 


"  Let  not  your  anger  bo  roused  against 
him,  my  lord,"  remarked  the  Constable, 
"  but  part,  if  you  can,  at  peace  with  all 
men." 

"  Fain  would  I  do  so,  Sir  John,"  cried 
Surrey.  "But  let  him  not  trouble  me 
further." 

"You  mistake  my  errand  altogether, 
my  lord,"  said  Seymour,  haughtily.  "  It 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  triumph  over  a 
fallen  foe.  All  enmity  I  have  ever  felt 
towards  you  is  at  an  end.  But  I  have 
something  to  say  which  it  concerns  you 
to  hear.  Leave  us  for  a  while,  I  pray 
you.  Sir  John." 

"  Nothing  hath  interest  with  me  now," 
said  Surrey;  "yet  go,  my  true  friend. 
But  let  me  see  you  once  again." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  returned  the  Consta- 
ble. And  he  closed  the  door  as  he  quit- 
ted the  cell, 

"My  lord,"  said  Seymour,  "I  have 
been  your  foe,  but,  as  I  just  now  told 
you,  my  enmity  is  past.  Nay,  if  you  will 
let  me,  I  will  prove  your  friend." 

"I  desire  to  die  in  charity  with  all 
men,"  replied  Surrey,  gravely,  "and  I 
freely  forgive  you  all  the  wrongs  you  have 
done  me.  But  for  friendship  between  us 
— ^never  I  The  word  accords  ill  with  the 
names  of  Howard  and  Seymour." 

"Yet  it  might  perhaps  be  better  for 
both  if  it  existed,"  rejoined  Sir  Thomas. 
"  Hear  me,  my  lord.  Will  you  not  ac- 
count me  a  friend  if  I  rescue  you  from 
the  doom  that  awaits  you  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  would  not  accept  life  at  your  hands, 
or  at  those  of  any  Seymour,"  retmned 
Surrey,  proudly.  "Nor  would  I  ask 
grace  from  the  king  himself — far  less  seek 
the  intercession  of  one  of  his  minions. 
Be  assured  I  will  make  no  submission  to 
him." 

"  The  duke,  your  father,  has  not  been 
so  unyielding,"  said  Seymour.  "  He  hath 
humbly  sued  for  mercy  from  the  king, 
and,  as  a  means  of  proving  his  highness's 
compassion,  hath  settled  his  estate  upon 
Prince  EdwJU'd." 

"  Whereby  he  has  robbed  you  and  your 
insatiate  brother  of  your  anticipated  prey," 
rejoined  the  earl.  "Therein  he  did  wise- 
ly. Would  he  had  not  abased  himself  by 
unworthy  submission !" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  his  submission  was  wise, 
for  though  a  pardon  hath  not  followed  it 
— as  no  doubt  his  grace  expected — it  will 
gain  him  time ;  and  time,  just  now,  is 
safety.    The  king  can  not  last  long.    A 
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week,  Doctor  Butts  declares,  may  see 
him  out.  Ten  days  is  the  utmost  he  can 
live." 

"  You  forget  the  statute  that  prohibits 
the  fortcUing  of  the  king's  death  on  pen- 
alty of  death,"  replied  Surrey.  "  But  no 
matter.  I  am  not  likely  to  betray  you. 
His  majesty  will  out-last  me,  at  any  rate," 
he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  my  lord, 
you  shall  survive  him  many  a  year.  I 
can  not  offer  yon  a  pardon,  but  I  can  do 
that  whicli  will  serve  you  as  well.  I  can 
stay  your  execution.  I  can  put  it  off  from 
day  to  day,  till  what  we  look  for  shall 
happen  —  and  so  you  shall  escai)€  the 
block." 

"  But  wherefore  do  you  seek  to  save 
me  ?"  demanded  Surrey.  "  Till  this  mo- 
ment I  have  deemed  that  my  destruction 
was  your  aim.  Why,  at  the  last  moment, 
do  you  thus  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  your 
work  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  lord,  and  you  shall 
learn.  Dissimulation  would  be  idle  now, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  My  brother 
Hertford  compassed  your  father's  destruc- 
tion and  your  own,  because  he  saw  in  you 
opponents  dangerous  to  his  schemqs  of 
future  greatness.  He  will  be  guardian  to 
Prince  Edward,  and  would  be  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  realm — king  in  all  but  name." 

"I  know  how  highly  his  ambition 
soars,"  exclaimed  Surry.  "  Heaven  shield 
Prince  Edward,  and  guard  him  from  his 
ffuardians !  In  losing  mo  and  my  father 
he  will  lose  those  who  might  best  have 
counselled  him  and  served  him.  But  pro- 
ceed, Sir  Thomas.  You  have  spoken 
plainly  enough  of  Lord  Hertford's  designs, 
What  are  your  own  ?  What  post  do  you 
count  on  filling  ?" 

"  I  have  as  much  ambition  as  my  bro- 
ther," replied  Seymour;  "and  like  l»im 
am  uncle  to  the  king  that  shall  be  s^on. 
You  will  easily  perceive  my  drifr,  my 
lord,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  brother 
hates  me,  fears  me,  and  would  keep  me 
down.  He  is  to  be  every  thing — ^I  no- 
thing." 

"  Ha  I  it  is  so,"  cried  Surrey. 

"  I  say  he  fears  me — and  with  reason," 
pursued  Seymour.  "  Let  him  take  heed 
that  I  rob  him  not  of  the  dignity  he  covets. 
I  am  Prince  Edward's  favorite  uncle — he 
loves  me  better  than  Hertford,  and  will 
bo  right  glad  of  the  exchange  of  govern- 
ors." 

"  Again  I  pray  Heaven  to  guard  the 


young  prince  from  bis  guardians  !**  mnr- 
mured  SuiTey. 

"Hertford  hath  the  majorit7  of  the 
council  with  him :  Cranmer,  St.  John, 
Russell,  Lisle,  Tunstal,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  —  all  save 
Wriothesley  and  my  brother,  Sir  William 
Herbert.  They  are  with  me.  Could  I 
but  reckon  on  his  Grace  of  Norfolk  and  on 
you,  I  should  consider  the  success  of  my 
plan  as  certain." 

"  You  have  made  no  overtures  of  this 
nature  to  my  father,  sir  ?'*  cried  Surrey. 

"  Not  as  yet,"  Sejrmour  replied.  "But 
I  can  not  doubt  his  grace's  concurrenoe.'' 

"  You  do  not  know  my  father,  or  yon 
would  not  dare  assert  so  much,"  rejoined 
Surrey.  "  He  would  reject  your  proposal 
as  scornfully  as  I  reject  lU  He  woula  not 
buy  his  life  on  terms  so  infamous." 

"  I  see  no  degradation  in  the  terms," 
said  Seymour.    "  I  offer  you  life,  all  the 
honors  you  have  forfeited,  and  all  the 
estates  you  have  lost ;  and  ask  only  in  re- 
turn your  staunch  support ;  little  enou^, 
methinks !    Have  you  no  love  left  for  life, 
Lord  Surrey  ?    Have  your  pulses  ceased 
to  beat  with  their  former  ardor?    Are 
your  cars  deaf  to  the  trumpet-blast  of 
fame  ?    Have  your  own  chivalrous  deeds 
faded  from  your  memory?     Have  yoa 
forgotten  the  day  when,  at  the  jousU 
given  by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  at 
Florence,  you  sustained  the  beauty  of  the 
lady  of  your  love,  the  &ir  Gteraldine, 
against  afl  comers,  and  remuned  victori- 
ous ?    Have  you  had  your  fill  of  knightly 
worship  and  military  renown  ?    You  are 
a  widower,  and  may,  without  presumption, 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  Prmcess  Mary. 
Ha ! — have  I  touched  you,  my  lord  ?  But 
I  will  go  on.    Have  courtly  revels  lost 
attraction  for  him  who  was  once  their 
chief  ornament  ?    Have  the  muses  ceased 
to  charm  you  ?    I  should  judge  not,  when 
I  see  how  you  have  been  recently  em- 
ployed." 

"  Oh !  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Surrey. 
"  Life  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions  id 
my  sight.  Glory  and  fame  are  dear  as 
ever  to  me." 

"Then  live!  live  I  and  win  yet  more 
fame  and  glory,"  cried  Seymour,  vath 
something  of  tnumph,  thinking  he  had 
vanquished  the  earl's  scruples. 

"  Well  as  I  love  life,"  said  Surrey,  "I 
love  my  reputation  better,  and  will  not 
tarnish  it  by  any  unworthy  act.  I  reject 
y  ur  offer,  Sir  Thomas." 
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"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head, 
then,"  rejoined  Seymour,  stenily.  "  Your 
scruples  are  &ntastical  and  absurd.  But 
we  could  look  only  for  frenzy  in  a  poet," 
be  added,  with  scorn. 

"You    taunt    an    unarmed    man,   Sir 
Thomas,"  cried  Surrey,  with  flashing  eyes, 
**and  His  a  craven  act.     Had  I  been  free, 
you  dared  not  for  your  life  have  said  so 
much  !    You  have  come  at  this  final  hour, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  to  tempt  me  to  wrong 
and  dishonor — but  you  have  failed.    Now 
mark  my  words,  for  I  feel  they  are  pro- 
phetic.     You    and    your    brother    have 
orought  me  to  the  scaffold — but  ray  blood 
sliall  fly  to  heaven  for  vengeance.     Your 
jxmbitious  schemes  shall  come  to  naught. 
on   shall  have  power  only  to  lose  it. 
e  seeds  of  dissension  and  strife  are  al- 
«ady  sown  between  you,  and  shall  quickly 
row  and  ripen.     You  shall  plot  against 
another,  and  destroy  one  another. 
is  hand  shall  sign  your  death-warrant, 
at  your  dying  curse  shall  alight  upon  his 
Inead,  and  the  fratricide  shall  perish  on  the 
^aune  scaffold  as  yourself.    Think  on  my 
swords.  Sir  Thomas,  when,  like  me,  you 
re  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower." 
**  Tush  I     I  have  no  fear,"  replied  Sey- 
our,  scarcely  able  to  repress  his  uneasi- 
«iess.     "  'Tis  a  pity  you  will  not  live  to 
^^-itness   my  nephew's   coronation.     You 
~xnight  have  written  an  ode  thereon." 

"  I  will  write  you  an  epitaph  instead, 
«ir,"  rejoined  Surrey,  "and  leave  it  with 
^he  headsman." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
opened,  and  Sir  John  Gage  stepped  in. 

'•The   ghostly  father  is   without,  my 

lord,"  he  said,  addressing  Surrey.     "  But 

you  look  ruffled.     Nothing,  I  trust,  has 

occurred  to  chafe  you  ?"  • 

"  Ask  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,"  the  earl 


rejoined.  "  He  will  tell  you  as  much,  or 
as  little  as  he  thinks  fit.  For  myself,  I 
have  done  with  all  worldly  matters,  and 
have  time  only  to  think  of  my  sins,  and 
ask  forgiveness  for  them." 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  added  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  "  One  commission  I  will 
charge  you  with,  good  Sir  John,  and  I 
well  know  you  will  not  neglect  it.  Since 
my  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  I  have 
not  seen  my  little  boy,  and  I  shall  never 
see  him  more.  Kiss  liim  for  me,  and  eive 
him  my  last  blessing.  Tell  him  I  died 
without  reproach  and  with  unspotted 
honor.  Poor  orphan  child!  Early  be- 
ref^  of  a  mother's  tenderness,  thou  wilt  be 
robbed  of  a  father's  love  by  a  yet  more 
cruel  stroke  of  fate  !  But  something  tells 
me  thou  shalt  regain  the  title  and  dignity 
I  have  lost.  Fare  you  well  for  ever,  good 
Sir  John  !"  he  continued,  embracing  him. 
"  I  have  nothing  but  those  poor  books  to 
give  you.  If  you  care  to  nave  them,  I 
pray  you  keep  them  in  remembrance  of 
your  friend,  Henry  Howard." 

"  I  shall  dearly  prize  the  gift,  my  lord," 
replied  Sir  John,  much  moved,  and  fear- 
ful of  unmanning  himself — "  farewell !" 

Meanwhile,  Seymour  had  resumed  his 
cloak.  Not  a  word  more  passed  between 
him  and  Surrey,  but  they  eyed  each  other 
sternly  as  Sir  Thomas  quitted  the  cell. 

Soon  afterwards  the  priest  was  ushered 
in  by  Tombs,  and  remained  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  the  earl.  , 

On  the  next  day,  the  chivalrous  Surrey 
was  decapitated  on  Tower-hiU.  His  con- 
stancy remained  unshaken  to  the  last. 
Greeting  the  executioner  with  a  smile,  he 
laid  his  graceful  head  upon  the  block  amid 
'  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  behold- 


ers. 


[to  be  oontinusd.] 


Beautt  of  Mind. — It  ia  something  wonderful  to 
*hink  in  how  many  ways  beauty  of  mmd  manifests 
itoelf ;  what  a  number  of  things  it  prevents  us  from 
Ottering  and  doing ;  what  miraculous  promptitude 
holoDga  to  it  in  considering  what  we  should  say  and 
What  we  should  not  say  ;  what  words  we  may  pro- 
nounce plainly,  and  what  tunis  of  expression  another 
thought  may  require,  in  order  to  be  presentable  with 
grace.  **  He  who  writes  for  a  woman,"  said  a  French 
Author,  **  ought  to  dip  his  pen  in  the  rainbow,  and 
Use  for  sand  the  dust  of  a  butterfly^s  wing."  In  or- 
der to  enjoy  one  of  these  mtervals,  though  it  wore 


only  with  good  fellows,  yon  ought  to  haye  a  capa- 
city for  appreciating  that  light  touch,  that  transpa- 
rence of  tone,  that  same  delicate  refinement  which 
characterize  the  interchange  of  thoughts  where  the 
fair  and  natural  ones  are  heard  conversing.  You 
should  be  able  to*fcel,  in  short,  that  there  is  a  sweet, 
graceful  way  of  doing  every  thing,  as  well  as  a  man- 
ner that  spoils  and  degrades  all ;  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  can  say  and  perform  before  you  almost 
every  thing  without  offence ;  while  there  are  others 
on  the  eontrary,  whose  purity  is  indelioate,  and  whose 
cleanliness  Ib  disgusting. — Evenings  on  the  7%ame9, 
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From     the     Dublin     UnirerBity     Magasine. 


COUNT  HUNYADI,  THE  HERO  OF  HUNGARY. 


Every  nation  has  its  glorious  pages  in 
history ;  every  nation,  its  heroes,  benefac- 
tors, and  legislators ;  and  among  the 
heroes,  many  of  them  represent  in  their 
individuality  the  race  they  belong  to; 
tl I oy  appear  as  the  ideal  type  or  s}Tnbol 
of  a  nation.  None  more  so  than  Ilunyadi, 
who  maybe  considered  as  the  incarnation 
of  all  the  principles  and  aspirations  of 
Hungary.  The  authors  of  general  his- 
tories have  been  very  neglectful  of  this 
grand  medijpval  figure  ;  they  mention  him 
briefly  on  one  or  two  great  occasions, 
without  furtlier  inquiries,  whilst  in  his 
fatherland,  Ilunyadi  is  the  object  of  the 
most  splendid  national  legend  ;  he  is  the 
great  militant  Christian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  something  between  a  saint  and  a 
hero — much  of  both.  The  German  histo- 
rians have  not  generally  been  favorable 
to  Hungary  and  her  great  men ;  they 
have  often'  admitted  calumnies  and  mis- 
representations without  exercising  the 
zeal  and  sagacity  in  discovering  truth 
which  they«profess,  whilst  they  invariably 
have  admitted,  with  great  reserve,  the 
brilliant  episodes  and  noble  characteristics 
that  distinguish  that  unfortunate  country. 
Thus,  the  great  historian  orientalist,  Von 
Hammer,  has  found  in  the  Turkish  chro- 
nicles, acts  of  extreme  ferocity  atti'ibuted 
to  Hunyadi,  and  he  has  calmly  related 
them  to  the  worM,  although  they  arc  in 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  chivalrous 
character  of  the  hero,  and  not  even  allud- 
ed to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  writers 
and  chroniclers  of  the  west,  among  whom, 
several  wore  particularly  hostile  to  liim. 
The  chronicles,  historical  documents,  and 
state  papers  abound  in  Hungary,  and  have 
recently  been  analysed,  and  their  sub- 
stance presented  to  the  public,  by  the  emi- 
nent patriots,  Boldenyi,  (^unt  Teleki,  and 
others ;  Teleki  especially  has  shed  an  in- 
valuable light  on  the  history  of  Hungary 
and  her  preeminent  hero ;  and  were  his 
labors  more  extensively  known,  as  well  as 
those  of  others  of  his  countrymen,  un- 
doubtedly Europe  would  have  evinced  a 


more  effective  and  a  wanner  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  that  knightly  race. 

Tlie  ancestors  of  the  Hungarians  formed 
one  of  those  innumerable  hordes  over 
whom  Attila  reigned.  They  afterwards 
divided,  and  wandered  over  the  cxtenare 
plains  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asob, 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centarj, 
this  fraction  of  the  Huns  became  the 
IVfagvar  nation,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
chicks,  Magor  or  Mager,  and  established 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  This 
Magyar  nation  subdivided  again,  and  un- 
derwent numberless  vicissitudes.  One 
branch  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
Amos,  a  descendant  of  Attila,  entered 
Pannonia,  whilst  another  invaded  Tran- 
sylvania. Amos  abdicated,  and  the  nation 
raised  on  a  shield  his  son  Arpad,  whom 
they  selected  for  their  Duke.  This  new 
chief,  the  head  of  a  long  and  revered  dy- 
nasty, had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his 
neighbors,  Moravians,  Slavonians,  Bulga- 
rians, and  Roumans,  after  which,  his  mar- 
tial bands  finallv  settled  in  the  lands 
which,  from  that  day,  have  been  called 
Magyarorszag,  or  Hungaria. 

During  more  than  a  century  after,  this 
restless  race  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by 
their  incessant  inroads  and  devastations 
Finally,  Otto  the  Great  surprised  them 
ncai*  Augsbourg,  and  made  a  fearfnl 
butchery  of  them,  in  965.  A  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  reported  to  have, 
been  drowned  in  the  Lech.  The  Magvars, 
prostrate  after  this  blow,  renonncea  for 
ever  their  system  of  plundering ;  they  or- 
ganized settlements,  devoted  themselves 
to  civilization,  and  gradually  embraced 
Christianity.  The  legends  of  Hungary  on 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  are  va- 
ried and  numerous ;  but  the  records  on 
the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  are  most  explicit; 
Paganism  struggled  fiercely  in  numerous 
sanguinary  revolts.  There  was  a  strag- 
gle, moreover,  between  the  Christian 
sects.  The  Slavonians,  foes  of  the  Han 
garians,  had  embraced  the  Greek  Chnich 
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they  were  vanquished,  and  the  Magyars 
natarally  embraced  the  doctrine  oi  the 
numberless  missionaries  who  were  zealous- 
ly proselytizing  among  them.  The  ducal 
tiunily  embraced  Christianity,  with  their 
chief,  Vaik,  who,  on  the  day  of  his 
christening,  took  the  name  of  Stephen. 
\  few  years  after,  an  extensive  I^agan 
•evolt  was  organized,  and  committed 
preSLt  ravages,  towards  988.  Stephen  as- 
lembled  the  faithful  Magyars,  attacked 
he  rebels,  defeated  them  m  a  sanguinary 
encounter,  and  was  afterwards  proclaimed 
:ing.  Another  revolt  took  place,  which 
le  crushed  with  the  same  success.  As 
ong  as  Stephen  the  Saint  lived.  Paganism 
emained  prostrate ;  aftet  him  it  made 
lew  efforts,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful. 
\iler  Stephen,  Bela  and  Ladislas,  his 
iuccessors,  continued  his  work,  and  Chris- 
:ianity  took  firm  root  in  Hungary, 

The  name  of  Saint  Stephen  is  dear  to 
he  Magyars.  At  this  day  they  revere 
;he  memory  of  their  first  king.  The 
3rown  that  inaugurated  his  reign  had 
been  preserved  until  recently,  when  the 
3 ark  Austrian  eagle  laid  its  ferocious 
3laws  upon  it,  and  perpetrated  an  act  of 
lawless  spoliation.  The  Magyars  reve- 
rence in  Saiut  Stephen,  not  only  the  hero, 
sv'ho  shed  upon  them  the  blessings  of 
Christian  civilization,  but  the  benefactor 
who  laid  the  basis  of  an  invaluable  consti- 
tution, which,  whatever  may  be  the  imfa- 
v'orable  influences  and  modifications  it 
imderwent  during  past  ages,  has,  never- 
theless, been  the  lasting  bulwark  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Thanks  to  that  constitution,  the  land  of 
the  Magyars  beheld  and  enjoyed  a  balance 
of  power — the  individual  liberty  of  the 
L'itizen  and  of  the  coraitat  (county  govern- 
ed by  a  noble,)  the  unity  of  the  general 
law  applicable  to  the  whole  country — 
when  the  sovereignties  of  Europe  were 
absolute.  The  name  of  Stephen  has  re- 
mained incorporated  with  the  whole  con- 
stitutional organization  of  Hungary.  This 
constitution  was,  as  it  were,  the  founder 
of  Hungary ;  it  rendered  that  land  power- 
ful to  resist  the  terrible  invasions  of  the 
Mongols  and  Turks,  and  it  became,  under 
Louis  d'Anjou  and  Mathias  Hunyadi,  one 
of  the  fii*st  powers  of  Europe.  Above  all, 
it  saved  its  national  individuality  from  the 
absorbing  influence  of  Gennanism. 

The  constitutional  history  of  Hungary 
cx)mprises  three  periods ;  the  first,  the 
c|^h  of  its  formation  from  Saint  Stephen 


to  Andre  H.,  extends  from  the  year  1000 
to  1222.  The  decrees  of  the  first  king 
and  saint,  constituted  the  three  classes, 
clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  The  decrees 
of  Saiut  Ladislas  established  the  regula- 
lations  and  foundations  of  the  Church 
(1077.)  Immediately  after,  the  first  col- 
lection of  the  laws  was  framed  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Kalman,  one  of  the  greatest 
Magyar  legislators;  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  "  Golden  Bull,"  under  Andre 
II.,  the  Crusader,  which  was  the  final 
basis  of  the  liberties  of  the  orders  com- 
posing the  state.  The  dynasty  of  Arpad 
ceased  with  Andre  III.,  in  1301.  The 
Hungarians  then  elected  Wenceslas,  of 
Bohemia,  their  king,  and  after  his  abdica- 
tion. Otto,  of  Bavaria.  But  Pope  Boni- 
face enjoined  them  to  elect  for  their  king, 
Charles  Robert,  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  Un- 
der his  reign,  Hungary  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  splendor.  It  comprised  then,  be- 
sides the  original  kingdom,  Croatia,  Dalma- 
tia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Valachia,  Transylvania, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria.  Louis  I.,  the 
Great,  his  son,  obtained  also  by  election 
the  crown  of  Poland.  After  him  his  daugh- 
ter, Maiy,  was  declared  king  by  the  Hun- 
garians. She  associated  in  the  throne  her 
husband,  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg (1386.)  Their  reign  was  agitated  by 
a  revolt  of  the  nobles,  by  the  war  of  the 
Hussites,  and  by  terrible  periodical  inva- 
sions of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  during  which 
Hungary  was  the  savior  of  Christendom. 

Hunyadi  was  born  under  the  reign,  of 
Sigismimd. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  constitution  of 
Hungary  comprises  the  ameliorations  in- 
troduced by  Louis  the  Great,  (in  1351,) 
the  founder  of  feudalism,  of  the  military 
reforms,  and  of  a  superior  organization  in 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  burghers  bestowed  by  Si- 
gismund, followed  by  the  perfecting  re- 
forms and  institutions  of  King  Mathias 
Corvinus,  son  of  our  hero,  Hunyadi. 
After  Corvinus  most  of  his  best  and  civili- 
zing reforms  disappeared  during  the  inter- 
nal dissensions,  the  oppression  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  destructive  Turkish  inva- 
sions. The  third  epoch  is  one  of  perpet- 
ual violence  and  of  resistance ;  it  consists 
of  the  incessant  encroachments  of  Austria 
on  the  Ubertie.s  of  the  Hungarians,  and  ot 
the  efforts  of  that  noble  race  to  baffle  the 
duplicity  of  the  Germanic  emperors,  whilst 
opposing  an  indomitable  valor  to  their  un 
principled  aggressions. 
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The  birth  of  great  men  has  ever  been 
the  object  of  popular  legends.  Many  ro- 
mantic poetical  tales  about  the  birth  of 
Hunyadi  are  still  believed  and  related  by 
the  populations  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
neighboring  states,  several  of  which  claim 
the  honor  of  consanguinity  with  the  le- 
gendary hero.  Valachian  and  Polish 
chroniclers  have  affirmed  his  belonging  to 
their  race,  and  his  being  of  noble  blood. 
A  tradition,  frequently  admitted  by  histo- 
rians, transforms  him  into  a  natural  son 
of  Sigisnnmd ;  but  the  recent  researches 
of  Count  Tcleki  on  the  Uanyadian  Age^ 
have  brought  the  truth  to  light,  lluii- 
yadi,  or  Ilunyady,  was  in  reality  a  son  of 
Hungary  ;  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  Mag- 
yar family  of  respectable  antiquity,  al- 
though impoverished,  and  was  bom  in 
1387  ;  he  had  three  sisters,  who  have  left 
no  trace  in  history,  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  Christian  name  was  also 
John;  thus,  there  were,  therefore,  two 
Hunyadl  Jdnos,  the  elder  our  hero,  and 
the  youngest,  who  followed  his  great  bro- 
ther in  his  cami)aigns,  was  wounded,  and 
no  more  is  heard  of  him  after  the  year 
1440.  The  elder,  the  great  Hunyadi, 
spent  his  youth  in  grave,  stern,  hard- 
working occupations,  Endowed  with  a 
powerful  frame,  fortified  by  a  continued 
moral  conduct,  he  was  instinctively  a  sol- 
dier, in  an  age  when  the  military  career 
was  that  of  every  free  man.  His  early 
military  adventures  are  wrapt  in  doubtful 
tales  and  traditions,  along  with  the  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  of  the  con- 
temporary chronicles.  It  seems  tliat  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  Bulgarian 
prince,  and  that  after  a  sojourn  of  some 
length  in  Bulgaria,  where  his  valor  was 
liandsomely  rewarded  and  encouraged,  he 
returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  entered 
tlie  royal  army  under  Sigismund.  He  was 
tlien  an  obscure  soldier,  devoid  of  recom- 
mendations. His  superior  hitelligence, 
his  zeal  and  valor,  soon  became  the  object 
of  admiration.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
all  the  military  grades — was  intrusted 
with  a  command,  and  became  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  crown.  Ho  accompa- 
nied Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  when 
he  went  to  receive  the  imperial  crown ; 
he  took  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  in  the 
expeditions  against  the  Turks,  and  ob- 
tained, by  his  brilliant  services,  high  digni- 
ties and  valuable  estates.  At  the  death 
of  Sigismund  he  formed  part  of  the  body 
of  royal  nobles. 


The  successor  of  Sigismund  was  Albert, 
Duke  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  Qermaiij, 
King  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hangaiy.  He 
only  reigned  twenty  months  over  the 
Magyar  nation,  and  died  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  October,  1439,  leaving  two 
daughters  and  no  sons.  Albert  had  mu- 
nificently recompensed  the  seryices  of  tha 
two  Hunyadi,  and  bestowed  npon  them 
the  rank  of  Baron  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
estates  appended  to  the  titles,  bat  situat- 
ed on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania,  whidi 
were  incessantly  exposed  to  the  incurumis 
of  the  Ottomans.  At  this  period  the  ai^ 
mies  of  the  Crescent  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  wars  of  the  Hungarians  in  Bohe- 
mia, to  extend  their  conquests.  They  had 
established  their  suzerainty  over  Valachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  extended  their  domi- 
nation all  along  the  shores  of  the  Danubei 
irom  its  mouth  as  far  as  Belgrade.  This 
thickly  fortified  city,  bulwanc  of  Christ- 
endom, wsis  defended  by  a  valorous  chi¥- 
alry.  The  Osmanlis  had  already  men- 
aced it.  They  now  adopted  a  system  of 
harassiug  the  garnson  by  frequent  sui^ 
prises,  alarms,  and  skirmishes ;  tlicy  rav- 
aged the  environs,  destroyed  the  neigh* 
boring  po])u1ation,  and  thus  isolated  uie 
city,  hence  their  frequent  destructive  in- 
cursions in  Transylvania,  and  the  awful 
position  of  the  Hunyadi,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  noble  proprietors  who  fought  with 
them,  mostly  under  the  command  of  the 
elder  brother.  No  rest  for  them.  At- 
tacks succeeded  each  other ;  the  Magyan 
were  always  on  horseback,  sword  in  huidj 
it  was  a  perpetual  battle.  The  dctiuls  of 
thousands  of  high  deeds,  fabulous  heroism, 
are  lost  to  history ;  many  of  them  would 
vie  with  the  days  of  Thcrmopyls  and 
Marathon,  of  Cressy  and  AginconrC 
The  results  bear  testimony  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  St  niggle. 

Thanks  to  Hunyadi,  the  Ottomans  wen 
repelled  again  and  again  from  Transri- 
vania,  and  often  pursued  beyond  the 
frontiers.  They  were  forced  to  ruse 
the  siege  of  several  cities  which  they  had 
begun,  and  which  were  already  &r  ad- 
vanced ;  they  abandoned  portions  of  the 
Magyar  territory,  where  they  had  already 
formed  a  permanent  encampment,  ffitb- 
erto  the  life  of  Hunyadi  had  been  that  of 
a  soldier  and  a  general ;  now  commenoei 
his  political  life.  From  this  period  he 
will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  Us 
countrymen.  His  destiny  is  interworen 
with  the  national  destinies;  his  Ti&J^ 
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comes  purely  historical.     The  hero  ap- 
pears in  his  real  grandeur. 

The  year  previous  to  the  death  of  Al- 
bert, the  Hungarian  Difet  issued  a  decree 
which  insured  the  royal  succession  to  his 
wife,    Elizabeth,    and    her    descendants. 
Before  expiring,  therefore,  he  assembled 
the  nobles,   declared  to   them  that  his 
qoeen  was  pregnant,  and  recommended 
her  to  their  faithful  loyalty.     But  soon 
after  the  funeral  of  the  king,  a  profound 
anxiety  seized  the  nation  ;  the  Bohemian 
revolution  was  still  menacing  ;  the  Turks 
grew  daily  more  formidable,  and   were 
preparing  to  march  on  Belgrade.     In  this 
conjuncture    what    could    Hungary   do, 
governed  by  a  woman  ?    The  nation  had 
great  need  of  a  man — of  a  military  com- 
mander.    On  the  other  hand,  the  memory 
of  Albert  was  held  in  veneration,  and  there 
was  a  great  reluctance   to  remove  his 
widow  and  offspring.     Elizabeth  magna- 
nimously put  an  end  to  this  fatal  indeci- 
«on.    She  assembled  the  nobles  at  Buda, 
and  solemnly  abandoned  the  decree  they 
bad  voted  in  her  favor,  considering  the 
^^angers  of  the  country,  and  also  her  pre- 
sentiment that  her  expected  child  would 
*>o  ft  daughter.    The  Hungarians  now  as- 
^mbled   again  to   deliberate.     A  party 
Pt^oposed  to  leave  the  crown  to  Elizabeth 
^Od  wait;  another  party,  and  Hunyadi 
^wiiong  them,  considered  that  it  would  be 
^iser  to  offer  the   crown   to  Wladislas, 
^ing  of   Poland,   who  was  young   and 
^*"ave,  and  would  prove  docile  to  the  di- 
'  Actions  of  the  nobles,  whilst  the  union  of 
Ixe  two  chivalrous  nations  would  enable  a 
Powerful  resistance  to  be  ofiered  to  the 
^x^emics  of  Christendom.     A  marriage  be- 
•  '^veen  Elizabeth  and  Wladislas  was  fur- 
^>er  proposed  as  the  most  happy  combina- 
^on,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  the   ex- 
^^cted  child  proved  to  be  of  the  male  sex, 
^^  would  reign  over  Austria  and  Bohe- 
*^ia ;  but  that  the  children  of  the  Polish 
*^ince  would  be  recocjrtized  beforehand  as 
^xture  sovereigns  of  the  elective  kingdoms  i 
^^'  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Tliis  last  project  was  favorably  received 
^^the  queen.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
■-Vic  young  King  of  Poland.  He  solemnly 
"^^^cepted  the  proposal,  swore  to  respect 
^lie  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  his 
^<iw  subjects,  and  proclaimed  an  intimate 
^lliance  between  Poland  and  Hungary. 
^A^hiist  these  preliminaries  were  taking 
l^lace,  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  a  male 
^lild  (twenty-second  of  February,  1440,) 
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who  received  the  name  of  Ladislas  the 
Posthumous.  This  event  annihilated  all 
the  many  hopes  for  the  future.^  Two  par- 
ties were  formed — a  powerful  one,  urging 
the  queen  to  annul  what  had  been  done, 
invest  her  child  with  the  regal  dignity, 
whilst  she  assumed  the  regency ;  and  an- 
other party,  that  had  the  majority  in  the 
Diet,  headed  by  Hunyadi,  resolving  to 
adhere  to  the  stipulated  conditions,  re- 
cognizing Wladislas  as  legitimate  king, 
and  repudiating  the  claims  of  the  queen 
and  her  child. 

A  civil  war  was  imminent.  The  former 
patriotism  of  the  queen  had  fled  from  her 
neart.  Her  maternal  love  led  her  to  the 
determination  of  seating  her  boy  on  the 
throne  of  Himgary  at  any  risk.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  she  annulled,  of 
her  own  authority,  the  stipulations  with 
the  King  of  Poland.  She  braved  the  de- 
crees o^  the  Diet ;  had  its  ambassadors 
seized  on  their  journey,  and  thrown  into 
prisoi^  destroying  also  their  diplomas,  let- 
tei*s,  and  public  seals.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Diet  protested  with  energy,  and  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Poland  to  hasten  his  arri- 
val. Wladislas,  accompanied  by  a  bril- 
liant Polish  escort,  advanced  towards 
Hungary.  He  was  received  by  a  certain 
number  of  Magyars  at  the  frontiers,  and 
made  his  entrance  into  Buda,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  with  Hunyadi  at 
their  head.  During  this  progress  of 
AVladislas,  Elizabeth  was  assembling  all 
her  adherents  in  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  illegal  assembly  it  was  de- 
creed that  her  child  should  bo  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  and  crowned ;  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  treasures  brought  her  by 
stealth  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  and 
the  ceremony  took  place  immediately 
with  the  usual  oath  of  respect  to  the  Mag- 
yar laws  and  institutions. 

Wladislas,  installed  in  the  Hungarian 
metropolis,  spared  no  effort  to  aj)pcase 
the  internal  dissensions.  He  blended 
skill  with  generosity  in  his  conciliatory 
measures.  In  the  meaotime,  Elizabeth 
was  agitating  the  kingdom  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  to  prevent  the  coronation 
of  the  Polish  king.  She  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  crown ;  she  held  several 
strong-holds,  and  especially  Gyor,  which 
commanded  the  principal  highways  to  the 
capitoL  This  strongly  fortified  center  of 
the  partisans  of  the  Queen  was  attacked 
by  Hunyadi,  but  with  very  insufficient 
forces.  He,  nevertheless,  weakened  it 
25 
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compelled  all  the  scattered  bands  of  the 
rival  faction  to  take  refuge  in  it,  and  hav- 
ing thus  cleared  the  highways,  attained 
his  object  and  withdrew.  Now  the  Diet 
assembled.  The  Magyrs  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  Wladislas  of  Poland  their 
king,  pronounced  tlie  other  coronation 
fraudulent,  and  proceeded  to  the  imme- 
<Hate-  crowning  of  their  king.  The  crown, 
scepter,  sword,  and  mantle,  were  sent  for. 
During  the  ceremony  it  was  discovered 
that  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen — the  sa- 
cred relic  of  Ilungary — had  disappeared  ; 
the  Magyars  became  frantic ;  thousands 
of  menacing  swords  were  drawn.  The 
keeper,  Gara,  being  questioned,  confessed 
that  the  real  crown  had  been  stolen  ;  the 
wretched  man  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  had  not  Wladislas  darted  through 
the  crowd  and  saved  him  by  oftering  his 
own  breast  to  the  swords.  The  tumult 
gradually  subsided,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  royal  inauguration.  A 
diadem,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
tlie  tomb,  and  among  the  bones  of  Saint 
Stephen,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
King — a  gloomy  foreboding  of  death  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  Polish   prince   had   exhausted  all 
means  towards  a  conciliation.     Elizabeth, 
inexorable,  Iiad  ardently  prepared  for  a 
mortal  struggle.     Hungary  became  a  vast 
field   of  battle,   on   which   the   Magyars 
slaughtered    each    other.      Hunvadi    re- 
ceived  the  principal  command,  and  was 
directed  towards  Transylvania,  which  had 
just  been  occupied  by  the  most  formida- 
ble body  of  rebels.     Before  the  attack  he 
issued  his  orders  to  his  army,  forbidding 
pillage,  massacre,  and  any  violence  against 
the  inhabitants  and  their  property.     When 
he  liad  jntched  his  tents  before  the  fort- 
ress of  Szegzard,  he  sent  to  the  rebels 
reasonable  propositions,  which  were  inso- 
lently rejected.     He  then  assembled  liis 
army,     and     eloquently     addressed    the 
troops,   explaining  the   justice   of   their 
cause,  and  urging  them  to  chastise,  with 
their    usual    valor,   the   enemies  of  the 
fatherland.     When  he  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, the  army  rushed  enthusiastically  to 
the  attack.    After  a  deadly  conflict  Hun- 
yadi  carried  the  position,  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  established  himself 
in  the  fortress,  and,  faithful  to  his  princi- 
ples of  humanity,   sternly   checked   any 
tendency  to  carnage  and  plunder,  in  an 
ago   when    bloodshed   and   depredations 
were  considered  the  equivalent  right  of 


the  strongest.  Ho  afterwards  retiim< 
to  Buda,  where  he  was  affeotionately  i 
ceived  by  Wladislas. 

The  civil  war  raging  in  Hangury  w 
not  an  opportunity  which  the  Turks  oon 
allow  to  escape.  It  roused  their  ami 
tion ;  they  conceived  that  a  people  th 
torn  up  by  civil  discords,  would  becoi: 
an  easy  prey.  Fortunately  for  Cbristc 
dom,  the  Magyrs  possessed  snffident  Tig 
to  resist  external  as  well  as  internal  en 
mies.  The  Turks  sent  several  armies ' 
the  north ;  they  came  with  formidab 
war  engines  to  besiege  Belgrade,  and  bi 
tered  its  walls,  but  the  valiant  defence  < 
the  besieged  baffled  their  fury;  and  in  it 
meantime  Hunyadi  checked  them  by  coi 
tinned,  skillful  divei-sions.  Finally  defti 
ing  them  in  a  battle,  he  forced  them  to 
hasty  retreat.  This  siege  and  campafg: 
had  lasted  about  six  months.  New  n 
compenses  were  bestowed  on  Hnnyidi 
for  his  brilliant  public  services.  The  tioj 
appointed  him  v  ajvodc  of  Transylyaoia, 
Commander  of  Belgrade,  and  JGlitiiT 
Chief  the  lower  Danube.  His  new  digsi- 
ties,  far  from  inducing  him  to  take  toi 
repose  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitM, 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  spur  to 
martial  activity.  In  order  to  inaugnnfie 
his  viceregal  functions  of  Vajvode,  be 
unexpectedly  attacked  the  Ottomaos  be- 
yond the  Hungarian  frontier  with  bit 
heavy  cavalry,  harassed  them,  and  retDiB' 
ed  to  Transylvania  with  a  lich  booty. 

Sultan    Amurath,  exasperated  at  tk 
several  defeats  his  arms  had  recently  fff 
fered,  resolved  to  strike  a  gigantic  blov 
against  the  Magyars.    He  prepared  v 
ex)>edition  with  wonderful  rapioUy,  n^ 
ordered  it  to  penetrate  by  forced  manhei 
in  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.    Ha^ 
yadi,  surprised,    hastily    assembled  tbe 
troops  within  his  reach,  and  rushed  cb 
the  Ottomans.    Ho  met  them  ravaghK 
the  sacred  territory  of  the  Holy  CroffSi 
and  attacked  tliem    with    very  Inferior 
forces.     His  impatient  ardor,  and  thatef 
his  troops,  had  rendered  a  strategie  l^ 
tack  impossible ;  the  audacity  and  valor ef 
both  were  of  no  avail  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
enormous  masses  of  the  OttomanSi    Hsi* 
yadi  was  defeated.    The  victorions  Toii^ 
slaughtered  all  who  fell  into  their  ItMA 
They  pushed  forward,  destroying  eveij 
thing  with  fire  and  sword  on  their  pMHg^ 
till  they  had  arrived  before  tbe  csf6it 
Ilermanstdat.     The  city  closed  its  gtM 
and  the  siege  was  commenced ;  if  tab> 
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Transylvania  was  lost.  The  defeat  of  Hqn- 
yadi  roused  heroic  energy  to  almost  a  super- 
haman  degree.    He  proclaimed  the  rising 
of  the  couTitry  en  masse;  he  took  no  rest. 
Day  and  night  on  horseback,  he  collected 
nobles  and  men  from  every  nook  of  the 
country ;  he  appealed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  fatherland ;  he  infused  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  into  the  hearts  of  all.     As 
soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
efficient  force,  he  fled  to  the  succor  of 
Hermanstadt.    The  Ottoman  general,  in- 
formed of  his  approach,  raised  the  siege, 
advauced  proudly  to  meet  the  Magyars, 
and  pitched  his  tents  between  the  city 
and  the  army  of  Hunyadi.    When  both 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  upon 
each  other,  a  report  spread  among  the 
Hnngarians  that  the  Turkish  general  had 
given  a  description  of  the  appearance  and 
attire  of  Hunyadi  to  a  band  of  intrepid 
Spahis,  with  the  order  to  make  up  to  the 
rNloabtable   Yanko,  as  they  called  him, 
and  take  him  dead  or  alive.     This  report 
paflsed  like  lightning  from  rank  to  rank ; 
every  man  was  frantic  with  the  idea  that 
the  life   of  their  hero  was   exposed  to 
such  an  unmanly  conspiracy.     A  Magyar, 
named  Kemenyi,  who  resembled  Hunya- 
di in  appearance,  presented  himself.     He 
proposed  to  change  his  dress,  arms,  hel- 
met and  horse  with  his  commander,  thus 
to  draw  the  attack  and  pursuits  of  the 
Turks  to  himself,  whilst  his  general  would 
be  enabled  to  lead  the  Magyars  to  victory. 
Hunyadi,  pressed  by  his  army,  accepted 
this  sublime  devotedness.     He  did  so  in 
the  name  of  the  fatherland   in   danger, 
^th  the  fervent  hope  to  save  it  by  his 
stratgetic    arrangements  for  the  battle. 
The  change  was  effected.     Soon  after  the 
Ottoman  army  assailed  the  Christians,  the 
Saphis  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the  spot 
where  they  beheld  the  white  plume  of  the 
Vajvode  waving,  and  his  arras  shining  on 
the  person  of  Kemenyi.     The  Hungarians 
kept  their  ground  heroically,  the   confu- 
sion becoming  such  that  soon  nothing  was 
heard  but  war  cries,  screams  of  despair, 
and  the  groans  of  the   wounded ;  and 
nothing  seen  but  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and 
Qashes  of  the  clashing  swords.    Whilst 
the  Ottomans  were  directing  their  princi- 
pal attack  on  the  spot  where,  they  fancied, 
stood  the  great  Hungarian  chief,  the  gar- 
rison of  Hermanstadt  made  a  sally,  ad- 
vanced into  the  Turkish  camp,  delivered 
their  prisoners,  and  surprised  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.     At  the  same  time  Hunyadi 


himself,  who,  until  this  moment,  had  with 
difficulty  checked  the  impatient  ardor  of 
his  reserve,  gave  the  ugnal,  and  launched 
them  on.  The  Ottomans,  disor^nized  by 
these  various  attacks,  broke  their  order 
of  battle ;  and  soon  atlef  yielded,  and 
fled  in  every  direction.  Hunyadi  long 
pursued  the  vanquished,  and  returned. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  import- 
ance of  this  memorable  battle  became 
kpown.  Twenty  thousand  Osmanlis,  with 
their  general,  and  his  son,  were  lying  on 
the  ground.  Only  three  thousand  Hun- 
garian bodies  were  found,  and  among 
them  the  noble  and  devoted  Kemenyi, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Magyar  blood. 
The  booty-  found  in  the  Ottoman  camp 
was  enormous,  consisting  of  gold,  pre- 
cious stones,  rich  spoils  of  every  descrip- 
tion, valuable  arms,  and  war  engines. 
After  solemnly  thanking  God  for  his  vic- 
tory, Hunyadi  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  triumph.  By  a  bold,  ad- 
venturous march,  he  crossed  the  Ksirpa- 
thian  mountains,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Turks,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them, 
reached  the  Roumanian  soil,  delivered 
the  Valachians  from  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  and  advanced  menacingly  beyond 
the  Danube.  Here ,  he  paused  ;  he  had 
accomplished,  with  unparalleled  success 
and  audacity,  a  most  arduous  expedition. 
He  now  turned  back,  and,  wherever  he 
appeared  on  the  Magyar  soil,  the  whole 
population  crowded  round  him;  they 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  blessed 
the  hero,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  re- 
ceived the  most  gratifying  reward  to  a 
patriot  for  his  toils  and  sufferings.  Hun- 
yadi, after  this  campaign,  munificently  re- 
warded his  companions  and  allies,  and 
laid  down  his  sword.  While  resting  from 
his  military  labors,  he  earnestly  engaged 
himself  in  the  restoration  of  internal 
peace,  but  his  repose  was  not  to  be  of 
long  duration. 

During  this  Turkish  war  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Hungary,  the  civil  war  was  con- 
tinuing in  the  north.  The  young  Polish 
king  Wladislas  was  too  young,  chivalrous, 
and  inexperienced,  for  his  struggle  with 
Elizabeth  and  her  party.  The  Queen  had 
soon  discovered  his  juvenile  magnanimity 
and  indicision  ;  it  impelled  her  to  greater 
hopes  and  exertions.  She  wrote  urgent 
appeals  to  the  cities ;  sent  and  kept  active 
agents.  In  the  principal  of  them ;  and  en- 
deavored to  awake  the  patriotic  pride 
of  the  Magyai*8,  by  exciting  them  against 
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Poland  and  the  Poles ;  nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  the  nobility  remained  fiiithful 
to  Wladislas,  whom  they  had  freely  se- 
lected and    elected.     The    Queen   then 
tunied  to  Frederick,  the  crafty  Emperor 
of  Germany,  related  to  her  through  her 
husband.     This  Hapsburg  Emperor  pro- 
miscd  assistance,  by  appealing  to  the  pope ; 
he  could  not  spare  any  troops,  but  offered 
money  at  an  enormous  interest,  and  as 
security  received   the   sacred   crown  of 
Saint  Stephen,  which  had  been  stolen.     A 
further  sum  being  required,  he  insisted  on 
occupying  the  lluugarian  fortresses  of 
Elizabeth  on  the  German  frontier.     The 
young  king  Ladislas,  was  also  intrusted  to 
him  to  be  brought  up,  the  crafty  Haps- 
burg promising  to  govern  in  his  name. 
He  had  only  to  wait  now  for  a  favorable 
opportunity,  in  order  to  realize  his  ambiti- 
ous hopes.    The  Queen,  in  the  meantime, 
suspecting,  perhaps,   imperial   treachery, 
discouraged  by  the  little  success  of  her 
efforts  and  by  the   augmentation  of  the 
Polish  party,  evinced  a  disposition  to  open 
negotiations  with  Wladishis ;  the  prelimi- 
naries were  in  the  course  of  being  settled, 
when  new  military  events  turned  the  at- 
tention in  another  direction. 

Sultan  Amurath  resolved  upon  once 
more  throwing  an  army  of  80,000  men 
into  Hungary  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of 
the  vanquished  crescent,  and  intrusted  its 
command  to  his  most  experienced  general. 
This  force  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Tran- 
sylvania, leaving  a  desert  and  ruins  wher- 
ever it  passed.  The  terror  of  Germany 
was  great;  Viermo  trembled.  As  the 
Hungarian  nation  was  divided  by  civil 
war,  it  must  soon  be  crushed,  as  it  appear- 
ed, to  the  whole  of  Europe.  One  man, 
however,  was  living,  who  swore  to  perish 
or  save  the  fatherland  and  Christendom. 
It  was  Hunvadi.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  invasion,  he  abandoned  his  diplomatic 
and  administrative  labors,  mounted  his 
horse,  called  all  his  vasscls  to  arms,  and 
proclaimed  a  general  rising.  He  revived 
an  old  custom  of  his  anccstoi's,  orderinor 
that  a  sabre,  covered  with  blood,  should 
be  carried  through  the  country,  to  invite 
thus  every  man  to  rally  round  the  national 
banner.  In  a  short  time,  30,000  had 
answered  his  appeal.  Ilunyadi,  with  this 
little  army  of  valiant  patriots,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  offensive  against  an  army 
of  80,000  Osmanlis.  He  thought  it  priJ- 
dent  not  to  wait  for  the  enemy  and  reveal 
to  them  the  paucity  of  his  resources.     He 


commenced  a  series  of  marches  and  com 
tennarches,   harassing  the  Tarks  ineei 
santl^,  and  drew  them  into  the  mountain 
by  his  skillful  maneuvers.    When  inform 
ed  of  their  disadvantageous  position  in ; 
valley,  he    gradually  snrrounded  then 
having  driven  away  all  the  advanced  posti 
The  Hungarian  general  had  admmdilj 
echelonned  his  little  array ;  here  he  mmt 
conquer  or  perish.     Before  giving  the 
signal  of  attack,  however,  he  knelt  dovo 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Chzist.    All 
the  Magyars  followed  his  exani|Ja    He 
afterwards  electrified  them  byafevrwoidi^ 
spurred  his  horse,  and  led  on  hb  nen 
against  the  Turks.    A  fierce  conflict  then 
took  place,  the  Turks  fighting  brarilj. 
The  struggle  lasted  all  day.    The  son  wh 
setting  when  the  Osmanlis,  overpowered 
by  the  heroism  of  the  Christians,  lost  tbiir 
general,   gave  way,  and  fled.    Honyadi 
was  again  victorious;    he    pursued  the 
enemy  with  his  usual  vigor,  and  retannd 
with  five  thousand  prisoners  and  two  hn- 
dred  standards.    The  carnage  had  been 
awful.    Tlie  whole  of  Hungary  once  mora 
proclaimed  Hunyadi  the  saviour  of  the 
fatherland,  whilst  he  referred  his  marrel* 
ous  success  to  the  Almighty. 

This  recent  and  sudden  aggressonof 
the  Osmanlis,  so  heroically  repnised,  cM- 
ed  great  anxiety  in  Christian  £nro|Ni 
The  infidels  were  vanquished,  but  tMr 
resources  were  enormous ;  it  was  mora 
than  probable  that  ere  long,  they  wodd 
repeat  their  formidable  attack.  TSvkf 
and  concord  among  Christians  became ef 
paramount  importance.  The  propoeitioDi 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  Queen  EliaActh 
were,  therefore,  taken  into  serious  eoe- 
sideration.  Finally,  after  mutual  coaee^ 
sions,  an  understanding  was  at  huii 
when  Elizabeth  died  suddenly.  By  i» 
event  the  question  was  simplihed,  bnta* 
resolved.  The  Emperor  Frederick  eoe- 
tinned  to  keep  Ladislas  the  Posthomooi^ 
and  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  nnderUi 
guardianship,  as  well  as  the  forire^* 
given  up  by  Elizabeth,  whilst  he  was  fr 
menting  discords  and  ombarrassmeDti  ■ 
Poland  and  Hungary.  13nt  it  was  of  ■• 
avail.  A  loyal  concord  was  establiihe' 
between  the  Hungarians  and  theFdtfi 
The  great  idea — the  great  work  of  4* 
epoch — was,  war  to  the  death  agwultfc* 
infidels. 

Early  in  the  year  1443,  a  splendid  (M^ 
man  embassy  entered  Bada  with  pwfj 
sitions  of  peace  from  Amurath  (Mais4 
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for  the  yonng  king.    Wladislas  received 
ibem,  bat  he  had  scarcely  nnderstood  that 
the  6ii1tau  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Belgrade,  or  the  payment  of  an  annual  tri- 
bate,  than  be  indignantly  and  menacingly 
replied  that  Hunyadi  would  be  consulted 
OD  the  subject,  auer  which  a  reply  would 
be  forwarded  to  Amurath.    The  war-like 
dispoNtion  of  the  young  king  was  care- 
ftdlj  &nned  by  his  neighbors,  who  held 
the  Turks  in  great  terror.     The  pontiff 
seal,  a  legate,  who  forcibly  depicted  the 
dangers  of  Christendom;    he    flattered 
Wladislas  with  the  prospects  of  great 
military  glory,  adding  that  Hungary  and 
Pdand,  now  closely  united,  were  power- 
ful enough  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of 
Earope.    The  young  king  was  already  re- 
solved to  venture  an  expedition  against 
tbemfidels,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
they  had  invaded  Serbia,  butchered  the 
inhabitants,  taken  away  the  sons  of  their 
piinoe,  and  frightfully  mutilated  them.    A 
cmaade  was  decided  upon.     Preparations 
were  made  with   the  greatest   activity. 
The  Diet  voted    considerable    subsides. 
Bonjadi  raised  a  body  of  calvary  at  his 
ovn  expense.     After  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty,  the  King,  with 
his  corps,  left  Buda  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1443.    They  advanced   southwards,  and 
W'ere  joined  by  the  different  contingents. 
Rnnyadi   formed   the   vanguard,   at  the 
bead  of  twelve  thousand  picked  horse- 
Hen.      This    memorable    expedition,    in 
^hich  the  great  Magyar  appears,  as  in  a 
t>manUc  epic,  the  preeminent  figure,  by 
'is  adventurous  audacity,  and  in  which  he 
equals  the  greatest  commanders  of  anti- 
[uity,  consisted  of  two  campaigns — a  first 
ne  as  glorious  as  the  second  was  disas- 
rous. 

As  soon  as  the  sultan  heard  of  the 
*ni8aders  having  actually  commenced 
heir  march,  he  sent  three  different  corps 
a  oppose  their  progress.  Hunyadi  at- 
icked  and  surprised  them  successively, 
bpersing  them  with  great  slaughter.  A 
ariety  of  skirmishes,  chivalrous  deeds, 
nd  brilliant  episodes,  succeeded  week 
fter  week,  often,  day  after  day,  during 
lie  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  in  all  of 
rhidi  Hunyadi  was  the  indefatigable  hero, 
lie  Christian  army  was  advancing  through 
erbia.  The  Ottomans  waylaid  it.  But 
[anyadi,  secretly  informed  of  their  plan, 
arprised  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
Qrronnded  them  by  a  skillful  maneuver, 
lie  Turks  awoke,  hearing  the  war-cry  of 


the  Hungarians.    The  terrible  name  of 
"  Yanko"  echoed  in  their  ears  IDce  a  death- 
knell.    They  were  massacred  before  they 
could  recover  from  their  stupor.    About 
thirty  thousand  Osmanlis  lay  dead  on  the 
field.      Their  camp  was  plundered  and 
burnt.  Four  thousand  remained  prisoners. 
Hunyadi  afterwards  took  Sophia,  where, 
being  joined  by  the  king,  thev  entered 
Bulgaria,  the  population  of  which  being 
Slavonian,  gladly  submitted  to  Wladislas. 
Tlie  Christian  army  then  climbed  the  first 
heights  of  the  Balkan.    Another  powerful 
Ottoman  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Pacha  of  Anatolia,  who  had  boasted 
of  chastising  the  presumptuous  Christians, 
was  waiting  for  them  there.  Hunyadi,  with 
his  corps  advanced  towards  the  infidels ; 
on  coming  close  to  them  one  evening,  he 
allowed  his  men  a  few  houi-s'  rest,  and  at 
the  first  dawn,  on  the  following  morning, 
as  the  Hungar^s  were  preparing  their 
arms  and  horses,  a  terrible  sound  oi  trum- 
pets burst  upon  their  ears.     They  beheld 
thick  and  numerous  columns  of  Osmanlis 
advancing  with  the  crescent  waving  over 
them.    The  Magyars,  disconcerted  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  their  ineffi- 
cient number,  hesitated ;  Hunyadi  darted 
into  the  midst  of  them,  called  out  to  them, 
not  to  tremble  before  the  infidels — not  to 
abandon  their  glorious  habit  of  conquer- 
ing, reminding  them  how  often,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  the  enemy  had  fled  be- 
fore them,  assuring  them  they  would  fly 
again,  adding,  that  those  who  might  now 
meet  with  their  death  would  rise  in  the 
realm  of  Christ.    £very  man  hailed  his 
general  with  enthusiasm.  He  had  instilled 
new  life  into  them.  The  Ottoman  columns 
were  shaken  by  the  furious  attack.    They 
soon  broke  up,  and  the  proud  army  of  the 
Pacha  took  to  flight,  he  himself  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    The  car- 
nage was  again  awful.     On  the  following 
day  this  corps  rejoined  the  royal  army, 
and  the  passage  of  the  most  difficult  passes 
of  the  Balkans  was  commenced. 

It  was  severe  winter  weather.  During 
several  weeks  the  army  was  decimated  by 
the  labors  and  difliculties  of  the  march. 
Provisions  failed,  men  and  horses  were 
Billing  asleep  for  ever  in  the  snow.  For- 
tunately, Hunyadi  revived  their  hopes 
and  courage  by  his  persuasive  words ;  he 
shared  their  sufferings,  and  urged  them  to 
new  efforts.  When  the  Christians  attained 
the  frontier  of  Roumelia,  they  found  every 
path,  every  valley  occupied  by  Ottomans. 
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Every  issue  was  blocked  up,  and  over  them 
was  established  a  strongly  entrenched 
camp.  The  Turks  had  orders  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  remain  on  the  defensive ;  the 
tempest,  snow,  and  famine,  could  not  fail 
to  exterminate  the  Christians.  Hunyadi 
understood  at  once  the  plan  of  the  enemy ; 
ho  sent  various  bands  to  harass,  provoke, 
insult,  and  -challenge  the  infidels.  The 
Turkish  general,  indignant,  forgot  the 
orders  of  the  sultan,  and  sent  down  his 
troops  from  their  impregnable  position. 
The  great  Magyar  had  fully  succeeded ; 
he  roused  his  countrymen  ;  restored  order 
in  his  band  by  his  enthusiastic  appeals,  and 
whilst  the  other  corps  were  forinmg, 
feigned  an  attack  on  the  Osmanlis  and  a 
flight,  drawing  them  into  a  plain — in  a  dis- 
advantageous position  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Christians.  The  Crusaders  assailed 
them  with  despair.  The  Ottomans  were 
scattered,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  for- 
tifications of  their  camp.  Hunyadi  did 
not  allow  the  ardor  of  his  countrymen  to 
cool ;  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  fortified 
passes,  and  exclaimed,  "Onwards!"  A 
frightful  bloody  confusion  ensued ;  another 
battle  more  terrible  was  fought,  and  finally, 
the  Magyars  became  masters  of  the  form- 
idable heiii^hts,  and  beheld  the  green  plains 
of  lioumelia. 

On  the  following  days  the  Christians 
continued  their  march  ;  they  encamped 
on  the  last  slope  of  the  Haemus,  hoping 
for  a  little  repose,  but  in  vain  ;  they  found 
that  their  position  was  surrounded  by  a 
Turkish  armv,  which  left  them  no  rest. 
The  skirmishmg  was  incessant.  The  Os- 
manlis avoided  a  battle,  resolving  to  ex- 
haust the  Christian  army  by  continued 
attacks,  and  the  cutting  oif  of  every  com- 
munication. The  king  decided  upon  a 
retreat,  despite  the   representations   and 

Crayers  of  Tlunyadi.  Every  preparation 
eing  made,  the  army  departed  in  admir- 
able order,  and  arrived  in  Belgrade,  the 
Turks  not  having  ventured  to  attack  or 
molest  them.  After  the  Crusaders  re- 
turned to  Buda,  where  their  entrance  was 
a  memorable  triumph ;  they  carried  before 
them  the  rich  trophies,  arms,  and  standards 
of  the  Ottomans,  followed  by  the  prisoners. 
When  Hunyadi  advanced,  he  was  received 
with  deafening  acclamations  ;  and  hailed 
as  the  noblest  representative  of  the  father- 
land. During  this  year  he  had  vanquished 
the  Turks  in  six  great  battles.  When  he 
reached  his  home,  his  wife  presented  him 
with  a  new-bom  son,  Mathias.    The  great 


Magyar  thereupon  knolt  down,  with  teftn 
in  his  eyes,  raised  the  child  towards  hea 
ven,  and  thanked  God  for  thus  recompeof^^ 
ing  his  faithful  servant  for  his  unworthy 
services  in  bestowing  on  him  another  d* 
fender  of  Hungary. 

This  glorious  campaign  oxdted  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Christian  Europe    The  yoang 
king  Wladislas  received  namerons  con- 
gratulations from    foreign  princes,  who 
proclaimed  him  the  commander-in-chief  <^ 
the  army  of  Christ,  aud  encouraged  him 
to  continue  the  crusade.    The  pontiff  sent 
from  Home  the  assurance  of  oonsideraUG 
succors  from  new  allies,  and    the  newk 
that  Scanderberg  had  fled  from  the  Tort 
ish  army,  returned  to  the  true  faith,  anc 
prepared  to  exterminate  the  infidels  in  h& 
paternal  principality  of  Albania.    Ever* 
thing  concurred  to  flatter  the  young  kin^ 
and  mduce  him  to  commence  another  csiu 
paign.      In  the  meantime,  the   interns 
state  of  Poland  was  deplorable ;  a  lioen 
tious  aristocracy   was   trampling    undei 
foot  every  law,  human  and  divine ;  bni 
Wladislas,  absorbed  by  the  Turkish  war, 
remainded  deaf  to  the  prayers  and  dainu 
of  the  Poles.    A  Hungarian  Diet  voted 
extraordinary    subsidies.      Hunyadi  wis 
charged  with  the  preparations 'on  the  mort 
extensive  scale,  for  the  new  campaigD. 
In  a  few  months  every  thing  was  reaoy. 
The  sultan,  however,  anxious  to  pot  w 
end  to  the  sanguinary  war,  succeeded,  bf 
concessions,  in  drawing  away  from  the 
Crusaders  several  of  their  allies,  and  nun- 
ifested  openly  his  desire  for  peace.  Be 
sent  an  embassy  to  Wladislas  at  Stepi* 
The  ambassador,  solemnly  received  in  i 
numerous  assembly  of  nobles,  annooBcei 
that  his  master  wished  for  peace,  and  va» 
ready  to  subscribe  to  honorable  eosdi' 
tions,   advantageous    to    the    Ghriitiw 
His  propositions,  delivered  in  manl^  ib^ 
eloquent  language,  were  enthnsiastiBlliy 
received  by  the  assembly.    Sevord  cod- 
ferences  followed,  and  after  many  dii- 
culties  and  discussions  on  several  of  the 
articles  of  the  peace,  it  was  finally  tifpni 
by  both,  the  Christians  and  MohammeoiBN 
each  party  taking  a  solemn  oath,  aoooid- 
ing  to  his  religion,  to  adhere  to  it  aadto 
observe  it  faiuifully. 

The 'Ottoman  embassy  had  mmtil 
taken  leave,  when  the  news  arrived  tktf 
a  fleet  of  Crusaders  was  adTaneingto 
wards  the  Hellespont,  and  that  a  nv(A 
had  broken  out  against  the  soltSBi  ■ 
Asia.    A  messenger  of  the  Emperor  v 
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the  East  confirmed  this  news,  and  urged 
Wladislas  not  to  lose  sucli  an  opportunity 
of  crushing  the  infidels,  who  certainly 
could  not  be  trusted  to  observe  the  peace. 
The  king,  perplexed,  appealed  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  in  which  (after  taking 
cognizance  of  the  diplomatic  letters  and 
reports,)  the  very  men  who  had  hailed 
the  peace  joyfully,  now  clamorously  re- 
gretted its  signature.  Violent  dissensions 
took  place  in  the  assembly ;  at  last  it  was 
resolved  to  break  and  annul  the  peace. 
All  eyes  turned  to  Hunyadi,  who  gravely 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the 
oath,  adding,  that  a  word  of  honor  once 
pledged,  ought  to  remain  inviolate. 
Other  members  imitated  his  loyalty. 
Then  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  crusade, 
the  representative  of  the  pope,  rose  and 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  long  and  elo- 
qaent  speech.  He  deduced  argaments 
tending  to  prove  that  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  sultan  was  null,  in  consequence 
of  the  divergence  of  manners,  of  princi- 
ples, and  above  all  of  faith.  lie  conclud- 
ed his  discourse  by  an  argument  on  the 
omnipotent  light  of  the  pontiff,  in  whose 
name  he  solemnly  abrogated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  absolved  from  the  oath 
those  who  had  taken  it. 

His  conclusions  were  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations  by  the 
Magyars.  War  was  the  only  word  utter- 
ed; all  swore  to  die  for  their  religion. 
The  king,  agitated,  yielded  to  the  univer- 
sal feeling.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the 
perjury.  But  Hunyadi  refused  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  imitating  them.  The 
king,  the  cardinals,  the  greatest  Magyars 
surrounded  him,  and  pressed  him,  sparing 
no  arguments.  They  flattered  him,  ap- 
pealed to  his  respect  for  his  king  and  the 
pontifi*;  to  his  love  of  country,  and  of 
glory.  The  hero  lost  all  consciousness 
and  volition ;  he  yielded,  although  reluc- 
tantly, and  joined  his  countrymen  in  one 
of  those  infamies  that  are  an  eternal  blot 
upon  the  history  of  a  nation. 

Insurmountable  difiicultics  arose  to 
check  the  ardor  of  the  Crusadera.  The 
Poles  and  Yalachians  who  had  been  dis- 
mi&sed  when  the  peace  was  signed,  proved 
reluctant  to  leave  their  families  again.  A 
vast  number  considered  the  violation  .of 
the  peace  a  dishonorable  proceeding.  An 
earthquake  terrified  the  public  credulity. 
The  king  also  was  agitated  by  gloomy 
presentiments.  Afler  many  efforts,  an 
army  of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  col- 


lected ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  picked  men. 
They  took  their  departure  early  in  Octo- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  Widdln,  towards 
Gallipoli,  hoping  to  meet  the  auxiliaries 
promised  by  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
The  Turkish  garrisons  were  not  attacked, 
the  Crusaders  contenting  themselves  with 
ravaging  the  country  till  they  met  their 
allies.  Hunyadi  joined  the  king  with 
five  thousand  horsemen  raised  on  his  own 
possessions.  Subsequently  the  army  fol- 
lowed the  valley  of  the  Danube,  advanc- 
ii\g  towards  the  Black  Sea.  When  the 
Christians  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  they 
plundered  the  suburbs,  but  met  with  a 
valorous  resistance  from  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison. In  Yalachia  the  Yajvode  paid  his 
homage  to  the  Eons  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and  excused  himself  on  his  having 
been  obliged  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
Ottomans;  he  inspected  the  army,  and 
beine  struck  by  its  inadequacy,  advised 
the  King  and  the  Magyars  to  abandon 
the  rash  expedition.  But  the  pontifical 
envoy  indignantly  repudiated  such  a  sug- 
gestion. He  affirmed  that  the  Turks 
were  not  prepared  for  defence.  The  Va- 
lachian  Yajvode  was  not  listened  to ;  he 
adjoined  four  thousand  horsemen,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  to  the  royal  army, 
and  presented  Wladislas  with  two  intelli- 
gent guides,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  a  few  remarkably  swift 
horses  in  the  eventuality  of  misfortune. 

The  Christian  army  continued  its  march, 
plundering  and  burning,  attacking  and 
destroying  many  fortresses,  thus  advanc- 
ing toward  the  Black  Sea,  where  the 
awful  news  fell  suddenly  on  the  Christians, 
that  Amurath,  in  person,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  had  landed  on  the  Euro- 
pean shores,  having  embarked  on  the 
Bosphorus  in  Genoese  ships,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  thus  avoided  th« 
Christian  fleet  cruising  in  the  Hellespont. 
The  position  of  the  Christian  army  was 
desperate.  The  king  held  a  council.  Ya- 
rious  propositions  mere  made.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  establish  and  entrench 
the  army  between  Yarna  and  Galata. 

In  the  meantime  Amurath  was  advanc- 
ing with  forced  marches ;  in  a  few  days 
his  army  stood  in  order  of  battle,  oppo- 
site the  Christian  camp.  A  council  ofwar 
was  held  in  the  royal  tent ;  a  large  ma- 
jority proposed  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  barricade  the  camp,  use  the  war 
engines,  and  throw  back  the  assailants 
till  the  expected  allies  arrived.     But  the 
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impetuous  Hunyadi  advised  the  offensive ; 
his  reasons  for  this  determination  were 
numerous,  and  the  result  of  a  long  expe- 
rience. He  exposed  them  with  great 
clearness  and  warmth ;  lie  appealed  to  the 
itidomitable  valor  of  the  Magyars,  and 
brought  over  to  his  own  views  the  king 
as  well  as  the  bravest  among  the  Polish 
and  Hungarian  chivalry.  It  was  decided 
to  attack  the  Turks;  Hunyadi  received 
the  supreme  command;  he  assigned  its 
post  to  each  corps,  and  took  the  most 
Kkillful  strategetical  measures.  When  the 
two  armies  stood  in  presence  of  each 
other,  and  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  battle,  the  Crusaders  discovered  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  the  Gos- 
pel transfixed  at  the  top  of  a  long  lance, 
along  i^-ith  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  had  been  violated  (November,  1444.) 

The  Turks  were  the  first  to  send  for- 
ward a  body  of  men,  as  it  were,  to  recon- 
noiter.  They  were  attacked  fiercely,  and 
the  Ottoman  cavalry  charged  the  whole 
front,  when  they  were  met  by  Hunyadi, 
who  repulsed  them  with  his  usual  impetu- 
osity. As  he  beheld  their  retrea]t,  he  fell 
upon  thp  center  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
upset  its  ranks,  breaking  through  its  lines, 
and  carrying  all  before  him.  The  Chris- 
tians, exultmg  in  their  success,  almost 
sure  of  victory,  forgot  the  orders  of  their 
commander,  and  fell  on  the  Ottomans  with 
indiscriminate  fury.  The  infidels,  on  their 
part,  at  first  disconcerted,  thanks  to  their 
great  numbers,  re-formed  their  ranks,  and 
regained  the  lost  ground.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  young  king  was  persuaded  by 
the  Pontifacal  Legate,  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions of  Hunyadi,  to  rush  upon  the 
Turks  with  all  his  chivalry,  assured  of  im- 
mortal  glory  as  his  reward.  The  battle 
long  remained  an  unearthly  chaos,  a 
blood-thirsty  insanity  seeming  to  have 
seized  both  armies.  At  last  the  Turks 
yielded;  the  Christians  hurled  them  down ; 
they  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  the  Os- 
manlisy  and  beean  to  plunder ;  Hunyadi 
reappeared,  rallied  them,  and  the  day 
seemed  to  have  turned  entirely  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Christians. 

At  this  moment,  the  sultan  recovering 
his  confidence,  rallied  the  Ottomans,  and 
commenced  a  dreadful  attack  upon  the 
Christians.  Bunyadi,  on  beholding  the 
Ottoman  masses  rushing  in  that  direction, 
abandoned  his  own  victorious  wing,  has- 
tened up,  and  found  the  young  king  de- 
fending himself  almost  alone,  surrounded 


by  the  dead  bodies  of  bis  foUowera.  In 
vain  Hunyadi  implored  him  to  retreat; 
Wladislas  remained  deaf  to  his  entreaiiee. 
He  gathered  a  few  Polish  knights  tod 
precipitated  himself  on  the  Ottonums,  ad- 
vancing rashly  to  the  very  tent  of  the 
sultan,  dose  to  Amarath,  where  he  was 
cut  do>vn.  In  the  meantime,  the  Christ- 
ians whom  Hunyadi  had  left,  became 
confused ;  it  was  whispered  that  the 
young  king  and  his  knights  had  disap- 
peared. Amurath  at  this  juncture  fell 
upon  all  that  remained  of  the  CrusaderSi 
with  a  fresh  column  of  janissaries.  The 
prodigies  of  valor  performed  b^  HunyacB 
proved  of  no  avail.  The  Christians  dis- 
banded, rushed  from  the  field,  or  were 
slaiu ;  Hunyadi  remained  almost  the  last; 
he  was  still  living,  and  felt  it  his  duty  not 
to  give  way  to  despair.  His  country  had 
great  need  of  his  life.  He  disappeared  in 
the  mountains. 

Infamous  calumnies  were  put  in  cirenlsr 
tion   in  the  fifleenth  century,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Hunyadi  at  Varna,  by  a  Polish 
chronicler,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Hunga- 
rian hero.    He  stated  that  Hunyadi  bd 
abandoned  the  young  king  and  fled.     It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Polish 
leaders  urged  Wladislas  to  disobey  the 
injunctions  of  Hunyadi.    The  ereat  Mag-  - 
yar  had  naturally  inspired  the  oitter  hor  — 
tility  of  envious  mediocrity ;  and  the  hatred  - 
of  some  of  the  Polish  nobles  for  him,  aross 
also  from  his  influence  over  the  younff — 
king,   who    neglected    his    country  ana — 
countrymen,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  by 
his  Hungarian  crown.    The  Polish  ealuoh 
ny  has  been  searchingly  refuted.    Thcr^ 
is  not  one  ground  upon  which  it  can  be 
credited,  and  Gibbon  is  unjustifiable  br^ 
having  accepted  it  without  investigatioB^ 
Had  the  crders  of  Hunyadi  been  attended^ 
to  at  Varna,  the  Christians  would  moab^ 
probably  have  conquered.    Wherever  ha» 
was  on  that  day,  he  repulsed  the  enemy.- 
He  certainly  may  be  accused  of  haTiBip 
advised  a  rash  attack,  considering 
were  fifty  thousand  Ottomans,  and 
eighteen  thousand  Christians,  on  a  _ 
This  he  confessed;  and  declared, "loaf 
afler,  that  his  fault  was  to  hayeover-ratsS 
his  army.    The  victory  of  the  Ottuimig 
was  complete ;  nearly  the  whole  Christisii 
army  was  exterminated.      Amurath,  10 
order  to  ann ounce  his  victory  to  hb  nb- 
jects,  sent  to  them  the  head  of  the  jahf 
tunate  young  king.    Wladislas  had  beat 
brave,  just,  liberal,  modest,  of  pure 
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ners.  The  Tarks  honored  his  misfortune ; 
they  raised  a  oolumn,  with  a  commemora- 
tive inscription,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
foand  the  death  of  the  brave. 

The  disaster  at  Varna  became  soon 
known  throughout  Christendom.  It  cre- 
ated the  greatest  consternation.  A  panic 
seized  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Several 
nobles  took  advantage  of  it  to  excite  di- 
visions and  form  ambitious  factions.  The 
Magyars  were  yearning  for  Hunyadi. 
They  discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Valachia.  When  he  had  left  the  field  of 
Varna,  he  had  long  wandered,  often  alone, 
and  otter  long  sufferings,  presented  him- 
self to  the  Valachian  Vajvode,  in  whom 
he  thought  to  find  a  friend,  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  threatened  him  with  death, 
and  had  him  thrown  in  a  dungeon.  The 
Magyars  demanded  the  liberty  of  their 
hero,  and  threatened  the  Valachian  traitor 
with  a  merciless  war,  if  he  did  not  instant- 
ly restore  him  to  liberty. 

Ilunyadi  having  been  delivered,  rctlp- 
pcared  among  his  countrymen.  He  ar- 
rived when  a  Diet  was  sitting  convulsed 
by  factious  intrigues.  By  his  exertions 
and  infiuence  another  Diet  was  convoked, 
more  complete  and  regular.  The  first 
question  to  be  decided,  referred  to  the 
election  of  a  king.  Hunyadi  at  once  pro- 
posed Ladislas  the  Posthumous,  and  ex- 
plained all  the  advantages  that  must  re- 
sult from  his  election.  The  assembly 
adopted  his  proposition.  Ladislas  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Hungary,  Hunyadi  ap- 
pointed Captain-General,  and  ambassadors 
wore  dispatched  to  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick III.  in  order  to  claim  the  youn^  king 
and  the  crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  m  the 
name  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  Hunyadi 
was  fully  aware  that  an  Ottoman  invasion 
would  soon  follow.  He  lost  no  time  in 
assembling  a  few  troops,  and  started  in 
order  to  watch  them.  He  obtained  secret 
information  that  the  infidels  had  advanped 
as  far  as  the  Save,  unsuspecting  his  being 
8o  near ;  he  crossed  the  river  in  the  dead 
of  night,  surprised  them,  and  in  two 
hours  cut  them  to  pieces.  Aft^erwards  he 
entered  Valachia,  ravaged  the  country, 
took  the  traitor  Vajvode  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  established  the  Hungarian 
suzerainty. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  the  Emperor  Frederick  received  a 
Tague  and  crafty  reply :  he  declined  giv- 
ing up  the  young  king,  in  consequence  of 
his  youth,  and  the  sacred  crown,  because 


it  could  not  be  wanted.  The  Magyars 
received  this  answer  in  a  solemn  assembly. 
They  resolved  to  repel,  by  every  means, 
the  Germanic  infiuence  and  domination, 
although  anxious  not  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  emperor.  They  again 
proclaimed  Ladislas  kmg  elect,  and  Hun- 
yadi governor-general,  with  extensive 
powers,  but  clearly  defined  in  several  ar- 
ticles of  the  decree.  Hunyadi  at  first  de- 
clined the  heavy  responsibility,  but  being 
pressed  by  the  whole  assembly,  yielde<^ 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  articles, 
and  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  insig- 
nias  and  prerogatives  of  his  viceregal  dig- 
nity. A  coadjutor  was  appointed  to  aid 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  •As 
soon  as  Hunyadi  came  into  full  possession 
of  his  new  powers,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  ille- 

SiWy  detaining  King  Ladislas  and  the 
ungarian  crown,  and  with  rapid  marches 
entered  the  imperial  dominions,  and  rav- 
aged several  provinces,  advancing  to  the 
very  gates  of  Vienna,  but  not  pushing  fur- 
ther this  first  campaign.  The  emperor, 
uneasy  at  such  unexpected  proceeduigs, 
appealed  to  the  Jrontifical  Legate. 
Through  his  intervention  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  and,  after 
endless  discussions  and  conferences,  a  for- 
mal treaty  of  neace  was  signed.  Ladislas 
it  was  resolved,  should  remain  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  emperor  till  his  ma- 
jority, Hunyadi  being  recognized  as  Gov- 
ernor of  llungary.  This  suspension  of 
hostilities,  gladly  accepted  by  the  Diet, 
was  very  necessary  to  Hungary  and  her 
governor.  It  permitted  them  to  recover 
n-om  an  agitated  and  sanguinary  period, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future  eventuali- 
ties that  could  not  fail  to  rise  in  the 
East. 

Hunyadi  received  frequent  information 
of  constant  incursions,  and  attacks  of  the 
Ottomans  on  the  Hungarian  territory. 
The  day  of  Varna  was  Tying  heavily  on 
his  memory  and  heart.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dangers  of  Hungary 
and  Christendom,  and  commenced  active 
diplomatic  relations  with  all  the  Christian 
princes.  He  received  from  all  the  highest 
testimonies  of  admiration  and  sympathy. 
In  the  year  1448  the  governor-general 
obtained  a  subsidy  from  the  Diet,  formed 
an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  be- 
sides eight  thousand  Valachians,  and  sud 
denly  advanced  in  Serbia.  He  expected 
a  junction  with  the  Albanian  hero,  Scan* 
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dcrbeg.  But  Amurath,  informed  in  time 
of  the  movements  of  Hunyadi,  advanced 
in  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  He  fojund  the  Hungarians 
evidently  surprised,  intrenched  in  the 
plains  of  Kossova.  Afler  one  whole  day 
of  brilliant  skirmishing,  the  governor- 
general  of  Hungary  heard  the  divine  ser- 
vice with  his  anny.  Every  man  took  the 
sacrament.  Ho  then  addressed  them 
briefly,  exhorting  them  to  conquer  or  die 
for  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  Hunga- 
rians then  marched  out  of  their  iotrenched 
camp,  and  took  the  position  assigned  to 
them.  Hunyadi,  confident  in  their  burn- 
ing enthusiasm,  rejected  propositions  of 
petice  sent  at  the  last  moment  by  Amu- 
rath. The  battle  began ;  a  deadly  strug- 
gle between  the  two  infuriated  armies 
continued  the  whole  day,  till  the  darkest 
hour  of  night.  Then  the  combatants  re- 
turned to  their  respective  camps.  The 
next  morning,  at  dawn,  the  battle  was  re- 
sumed with  unabated  energy.  The  small 
army  of  the  Hungarians  was  fearfully  re- 
duced, whilst  the  Ottomans  could  bring 
forward  fresh  masses,  and  among  them 
the  formidable  janLssaries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  defection  of  the  Yalachians 
threw  a  fatal  disorder  among  the  Christ- 
ians, who  fell,  one  by  one,  actually 
crushed  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy. 
Hunyadi,  again,  remained  the  last  on  the 
field,  and  finally  withdrew  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  Nearly  the  whole  Christian 
army  had  been  annihilated.  Thirty-four 
thousand  Turkish  corpses  proved  how 
dearly  the  victory  had  been  purchased. 
The  Serbians  then  turned  against  the 
vanquished,  their  fellow-Christians,  and 
pursued  the  few  that  survived  and  es- 
caped, as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts. 

After  the  fatal  day  of  Kossova,  Hun- 
yadi, pursued,  was  saved  by  the  swiflness 
of  his  horse.  He  wandered  days  and 
days  in  a  desolate  country,  having  many 
hair-breath  escapes,  that  are  still  remem- 
bered in  popular  traditions.  Once  he  was 
five  days  without  food,  and  meeting  a 
band  of  peasants,  of  whom  he  begged  for 
a  piece  of  bread,  in  the  name  of  God,  ho 
was  recognized,  seized,  and  given  up  for 
a  handsome  reward,  to  the  governor  of  a 
neighboring  fortress.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  by  the  garrison  to  deliver  the  he- 
ro :  it  was  discovered,  and  Hunyadi  given 
up  to  George  Brankovich,  father-in  law 
of  tJlric  dc  ClUey,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  pardoned  by  the  great  Magyar.  This 


man  had  the  baseness  to  propoae  to  the 
sultan  to  give  up  to  him  the  terrible 
Yanko  who  had  so  often  vanquished  th< 
Ottomans.  Amurath  refused  soomfiilly 
Hunyadi,  who  felt  how  necessary  his  pre 
sence  must  be  in  his  country,  made  pro 
positions  that  flattered  the  enpidity  of  thi 
traitor,  sent  for  one  of  his  sons,  whon 
he  left  as  hostage,  and  returned  to  Hun 
gary. 

An  immense  crowd  of  nobles  and  people 
hastened,  on  his  arrival,  to  congratulate 
him  on  hb  safe  return.  The  governor,  ic 
tears,  saw  in  this  demonstration  that,  des 
pite  his  misfortune,  the  true  national  feel 
mg  and  opinion  were  still  with  him.  ISLv 
first  care  was  to  punish  the  Christian  trai 
tor  who  had  offered  him  to  the  Turks 
He  turned,  with  an  incredible  rapidity  or 
Serbia,  and  ravaged  it,  till  his  son  was  re* 
stored.  Mutual  friends  interposed  be 
tween  Brinkovich  and  Hunyadi :  they  an 
peased  the  wrath  of  the  latter,  and  bonoi 
of  a  mutual  concord  were  agi'eed  upon, 
It  was  stipulated  that  Hunyadi  wonU 
consent  to  the  betrothehood  of  his  young 
son,  Mathias,  with  the  daughter  of  Ulrif 
of  Cilley.  The  beneficial  results  of  thii 
arrangement,  however,  wore  not  of  lou}* 
duration.  Cilley  and  his  &ther-in-law, 
both  base  perjurers,  were  not  long  in 
manifesting  their  deadly  hatred  for  the 
pure,  noble  hero,  who  was  the  last  hope 
of  the  nation.  The  disaster  of  Kossovi 
created  exultation  amonff  those  noUei 
who  nourished  an  implacable  averdon  ton 
the  governor,  who,  to  them,  was  a  men 
parvenu — successful,  because  he  flattered 
the  people. 

They  made  no  secret- of  their  insdieni 
delight,  but  formed  a  dark  nuoleus  firon 
which  radiated  a  mass  of  calumnieik.  A 
diplomatic  conspiracy  was  formed  againil 
Hunyadi.  The  pontiff  and  most  of  the 
Christian  princes  received  ooramunifla 
tions,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  f 
tyrant,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  wkoK 
vanity  and  selfish  ambition  were  the  nui 
of  Hungary.  These  calumnious  assertioni 
skillfully  disseminated,  proved  suoopssfa 
in  more  than  one  case.  The  popei  ti 
whom  Hunyadi  forwarded  a  fnll  aooottD 
of  his  misfortune  at  Kossova,  in  the  bun 
blest  terms,  left  it  without  a  renly,  bnl  ol 
ficially  induced  the  Diet  to  oisoontiDO 
the  war  ag^unst  the  Ottomans,  in  whiol 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been  hv 
ished.  The  proud  and  sensitive  aool  or 
the  governor  felt  deeply  wounded;  h. 
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considered  himself  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Catholic  nations,  and  robbed  of  the 
prestige  that  invested  him  with  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Christian  religion.    Ac- 
cordingly, he  convoked  a  Diet  in   1450, 
and  demanded  whether  or  not  the  assem- 
bly would  take  up  his  cause,  with  respect 
to  the  past  events.    The  nobles  respond- 
ed to   his  loyal  appeal ;  they  drew  up  a 
l0D^«  respectful  epistle  to  the  pontiff  in 
which,  with  a  melancholy  magnanimity, 
they  expressed  their  unlimited  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  civil  and  military  policy 
of  their  governor,  Hunyadi.     Neverthe- 
less, the  calumnies  continued  their  snbter- 
teii-anean  work,  and  the  court  of  Rome 
manifested  a  violent    opposition   to  the 
great  Magyar. 

Hunyadi,  at  length  convinced  that  the 
internad  discords  of  the  country  could 
only  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  pre- 
sehoe  of  the  legitimate  king,  resolved,  by 
arms  or  by  diplomacy,  to  eifect  the  instal- 
iation  of  the  young  king  on  the  throne ; 
thus  not  hesitating  to  sacrifice  his  own  to 
^he  general  interest. 

He  also  formed  the  project  of  chastising 
trhe  Bohemians,  who  had  constantly  made 
incursions  into  the  land  of  the  Magyars, 
and  kept  up  civil  dissension  by  their  in- 
trigues.    He  commenced   by   detaching 
from  them  those  nobles  who,  driven  by  a 
factious   spirit,   had   been   leagued   with 
them.     Putting  aside  his  private  resent- 
ments, he  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Palatin,  Ladislas  of  Gara,  and  the  Vaj- 
vode  of  Transylvania.   Thay  swore  eternal 
friendship  and  concord.     A  body  of  Boho- 
mians,  remnants  of  the  armies  of  Zisca 
and  of  the  Procops,  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  there 
built  castles,  and  fortified  cities,  as  in  a 
conquered  land.    They  formed  bands  of 
brigands,  who  robbed  and  plundered  un- 
der the  name  of  Ladislas  the  Posthumous, 
whom  they  professed  to  defend.    Hunyadi 
rabed  a  body  of  troops  at  his  own  expense, 
and  advanced  against  those  Bohemians, 
whom  he  soon  dispersed.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  besPege  Losonoz,  their  strongest 
fortress,  and  center  of  their  settlement. 
As  the  fort,  owing  to  its  admirable  posi' 
tion  and  its  brave  garrison,  resisted  more 
vigorously  than  was  expected,  the  gover- 
nor, having  a  totally  insufficient  force,  had 
recourse  to  his  viceregal  authority,  and 
called  on  all  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  the 
district  to  come  to  him  with  men  and  mu- 
nitions.    A  great  number  responded  to 


the  appeal.  Hunyadi  then  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body.  The 
besieged  fortress  could  not  but  surrender. 
One  night,  when  the  Hungarian  camp  was 
plunged  in  a  tranquil  slumber,  a  cry  of 
alarm  was  heard.  The  Magyars  roused, 
fiew  to  arms ;  the  Bohemians  advancing 
in  order  were  in  the  camp,  and  massacring 
the  besiegers  as  they  were  rising.  All 
the  barons,  prelates,  and  nobles  had  dis- 
appeared. Hunyadi  hastened  up  at  the 
head  of  a  small,  faithfid  band,  carved  his 
way  through  the  Bohemian  masses,  and 
retreated  in  a  menacing  order.  One  of 
the  Magyar  nobles,  taken  up  wounded  on 
the  way,  and  unwilling  to  appear  before 
God  without  asking  pardon  for  his  crime, 
confessed  that  the  nobles  and  prelates  who 
had  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  gov- 
ernor, bad  betrayed  him,  sold  him  to  the 
Bohemians,  whom  they  had  brought  up 
and  assisted.  Hunyadi,  undeterred  by 
this  treason,  formed  an  army  rapidly,  call- 
ing some  of  his  old  troops  under  his  ban- 
ner. He  then  dashed  on  the  Bohemians, 
exterminated  them,  took  all  their  forts; 
and  as  they  again  had  reassembled,  and 
when  the  governor,  although  with  an 
army  very  inferior  in  number,  longed  to 
assail  them,  he  received  an  order  from  the 
Diet  to  cease  hostilities,  and  sign  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  which  the  assembly  had 
framed.  These  conditions  were  disgrace- 
ful to  Hungary.  Hunyadi,  however,  with 
a  bitter  heart,  submitted  to  the  law  of  the* 
land.  He  was  onlv  the  representative  of 
the  king,  and  had  sworn  to  obey  the  as- 
sembly. 

The  peremptory  interruption  of  the  Bo- 
hemian expedition  was  a  humiliation  which 
Hunyadi  felt  keenly.  He  was  surrounded 
by  unscrupulous  enemies,  and  saw  himself 
the  victim  of  the  most  odious  calumnies 
at  home  and  abroad.  Too  honorable  to 
form  for  himself  a  special  party  of  inferior 
nobles  and  citizens,  among  whom  he  was 
very  popular,  he  commenced  without  de- 
lay the  measures  that  would  enable  the 
H!ungarians  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
young  king  in  their  own  country.  Ho 
ooitcluded  an  armistice  with  the  Ottomans, 
in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  that  quaiter 
He  again  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Emperoi 
without  any  result.  The  governor  then 
appealed  to  the  different  populations, 
Germans,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  who 
recognized  the  Hungarian  suzerainty.  He 
convoked  their  representatives  inagcneral 
assembly,  which  decided  that  Frederick 
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shouUI  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms  to 
give  up  Ladislas.  The  Emperor  then 
withdrew  to  Italy  with  the  royal  youth, 
to  let  the  storm  pass  away.  But  on  his 
return  he  was  besieged  in  Neustadt,  and 
obliged  to  yield.  A  peace  was  promptly 
concluded,  by  which  Ulric  de  CiUey  was 
declared  tutor  of  Ladislas,  then  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  The  young 
king  declared  his  desire  to  reside  in  Hun- 
gary. It  was  acceded  to  reluctantly  by 
the  imperial  party.  His  appearance  was 
hailed  every  where  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations. A  general  diet  was  convoked 
for  the  first  days  of  the  year  1453  at  Pres- 
bourg,  for  the  final  and  solemn  installation 
of  Ladislas  with  the  sacred  crown. 

From  that  day  the  government  of  Hun- 
yadi  ceased.  The  documents  respecting 
his  civil  administrations  are  few.  Tlic 
chroniclers  are  generally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  especially  represent  him  as  the 
hero-patriot,  incessantly  battling  against 
the  Infidel.  Nevertheless,  many  admir- 
able reforms  and  institutions  of  internal 
administration  marked  his  civil  govern- 
ment. These  have  been  drowned,  as  it 
were,  in  the  tumultuous  military  agitation 
of  his  life,  but  are,  to  this  day,  considered 
by  the  Mao;yar  race,  honorable  testimonies 
of  his  genius,  integri^,  and  humanitv. 

When  the  Hungarian  Diet,  after  innu- 
merable difficulties,  had  settled  with  the 
Emperor  the  details  of  the  peace,  Hunyadi 
resigned  the  extraordinary  powers  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  him  more  than  six 
years  before.  The  Austrian  party  and  the 
enemies  of  the  great  Magyar  succeeded 
in  placing  Ladislas  under  the  influence  of 
Ulric  de  Cilley.  This  profligate,  unprinci- 
pled man,  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  young 
sovereign.  Ho  accumulated  infamous 
calumnies  on  Hunyadi,  who,  informed,  at 
last,  of  the  dangers  he  was  exposed  to, 
hastened  to  Vienna,  baffled  the  snares  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  and  only  begged 
his  friends  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the 
king  and  refute  the  calumnies  of  which  he 
had  been  the  object.  Ladislas  listened, 
felt  conscious  how  deep! v  he  had  wronged 
the  Magyar  hero ;  and  having  assembled 
round  his  throne  the  greatest  nobles,  pre- 
lates, and  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  Hun- 
yadi, presenting  himself,  knelt  before  his 
king,  and  laid  in  bis  hands  his  titles  of 
governor  of  the  kingdom.  The  young 
sovereign  rose,  thanked  him  for  his  loyal 
services,  created  him  '^  Perpetual  Count," 


and  appointed  him  captain-general  of  his 
army.  Subsequently  the  king  coi^mied 
and  legalized  all  the  acts  of  Hunyadi  as 
governor,  in  a  document  of  ereat  hiatori- 
cal  importance,  as  it  is  a  rStimc,  higblr 
laudatory,  of  the  whole  political  life  <n 
Hunyadi  to  the  very  day  of  the  reugnft- 
tion  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 

Unfortunately,  Ladislas,  after  this  sol- 
emn popular  inauguration  of  his  reign, 
returned  to  Austria.  Cilley  there  renew- 
ed his  intrigues,  isolated  the  poor  yoanv 
king,  and  again  resumed  his  calumnies  and 
plots  against  Hunyadi,  whilst  he  was  aban- 
doning himself  to  profligacy^  Fortunate- 
ly, there  were  still  some  pure  nobles  at 
court,  who  resolved  to  save  the  king  from 
the  pestiferous  influence  of  his  crafty  guar- 
dian. One  morning  they  appearea  eariy, 
in  a  body,  before  I^iadislas,  having  baffled 
the  precautions  of  Cilley.  They  unraveled 
to  him  the  infamies  of  this  man,  dwelt  on 
the  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  finalW 
convinced  the  young  king  of  all  tbey  ad- 
vanced. Ladislas  then  ordered  that  hia 
unpopular  guardian  should  be  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed.  This  measure,  as  well  as 
the  honors  bestowed  previously  on  Hun- 
yadi, produced  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  Hungarians.  They  hopea  for 
a  period  of  repose  and  prosperity;  but 
this  hope  was  a  merely  transient  fflcam. 

Mohammed  IL,  the  intrepid  and  enthu- 
siastic son  of  the  Prophet,  nad  succeeded 
Amurath.  The  young  sultan  had  not 
feared  to  proclaim  his  destructive  projects 
against  Christendom.  Europe  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  be  slumbering,  when  it 
was  roused  by  a  terrific  crash.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantinople  had 
fallen  before  the  destructive  masses  of  the 
Ottomans.  Mohammed,  now  in  posses 
sion  of  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  m^ 
naced  Italy,  France  and  Spain.  The  oon- 
sternation  in  Hungary  was  deep  and  uni- 
versal ;  all  eyes  and  hearts  again  turned 
to  Hunyadi.  The  young  king,  terrified. 
but  well  advised,  bestowed  new  proofii  oi 
his  gratitude  on  the  popular  hero.  Jn 
consideration  of  his  eminent  services  be 
invested  him,  by  royal  letters  patent,  wilh 
the  property  of  four  Yalachian  districts^ 
as  a  national  recompense.  Hunyadi  con- 
sidering himself  now  sheltered  from  court 
intrigues,  recovered  confidence  in  himseIC 
He  felt  that,  at  the  head  of  his  old  comi- 
panions  in  arms,  he  could  brave  the  pie- 
sent  dangers.  He  pressed  the  king  fiir 
an  immediate  convocation  of  the  i)i0L 
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It  assembled  at  Buda,  and  voted  ample 
subsidies  in  men  and  money,  and  a  general 
rising  in  case  of  invasion.    Every  measure 
was  taken  for  the  immediate  organization 
of  an  array,  and  Hunyadi  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief.    The  Diet  was  still  sit- 
ting when  the  news  arrived  that  Moham- 
med II.  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  an 
army.    The  Ottomans  had  ravaged  Serbia. 
Its  prince,  who  had  formerly  treacherous- 
ly imprisoned   and   ransomed   Hunyadi, 
had  come  to  Hungary  to  implore  succoi*s. 
The  Magyar  commander  forgot  the  for- 
mer treason,  assembled  whatever  bands  of 
Serbians  and  Hungarians  he  could  collect, 
as  the  army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  invaders  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.     Ho  avoided  the  prin- 
cipal Ottoman  corps,  and  fell  on  the  rear 
or  the  army,  surpnscd  a  portion  of  it,  and 
defeated   it.      The    sultan   saw    himself 
oblijsred  to  retreat.   In  the  mean  time  Hun- 
yadi had  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  in  or- 
der to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the  treach- 
erous Cillev,  in  Croatia.     But  he  soon  re- 
turned  with  fresh  troops,  whilst  the  sul- 
tan had  recommenced  his  devastations  in 
Sei-bia.      The  Hungarians   marched   day 
and  night. 

One  morning,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
the  Ottomans  beheld  the  Magyars  gallop- 
ing in  the  front  of  their  camp,  and  the 
standard  of  the  dreaded  Yanko  wavinoj  in 
tte  midst  of  them.  Hunyadi  attacked 
Mr'ith  his  usual  impetuosity.  The  sangui- 
nary struggle  lasted  all  day.  The  Otto- 
nians  at  last  took  to  flight ;  Hunyadi  pur- 
sne<l  them  as  far  as  Viddin,  where,  hear- 
irig  that  immense  Turkish  reinforcements 
H'ere  coming  up,  he  withdrew  to  Belgrade 
With  prodigious  booty  and  an  enormous 
number  of  prisoners.  Hunyadi  then  re- 
turned to  Hungary,  where  a  multitude  of 
nobles,  <jitizons,  and  people  met  him,  and 
sigain  proclaimed  him  their  liberator. 

After  this  arduous  campaign  he  went 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  family.  His 
Becond  son,  Mathias,  then  eleven  years 
old,  by  his  precocious  energy  and  intelli- 
g^ence  was  the  delight  of  his  parent  and 
the  hope  of  the  Magyars ;  but  the  father 
Could  not  long  indulge  the  joys  of  pater- 
nity. He  besought  the  Emperor  of  6er- 
niany  to  assist  Hungary.  A  Germanic 
assembly,  convoked  for  the  purpose,  ended 
in  fruitless  discussions,  and  Hungary  stood 
alone.  The  extraordinary  power  and  hon- 
ors conferred  by  the  king  on  Hunyadi 
had  again  roused  the  virulent  animosity 


of  his  enemies.  Cilley  and  others  renewed 
their  league ;  and  whilst  Ladislas  was  at 
Prague,  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  Hunyadi  battling  against  the  Turks, 
this  league  succeeded  in  calling  an  assembly 
of  the  orders  of  state,  and  forming  a  com- 
mittee, charged  with  thepolitical,  economi- 
cal, and  military  government,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  which  de  facto  abolished  the 
authority  of  Hunyadi.  Fortunately  the 
latter,  on  his  return,  took  the  wise  measure 
of  instantly  forwardmg  a  messenger  to  the 
king,  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Ladislas  wrote  back  that  Hunyadi 
must  be  member  of  whatever  governing 
body  was  instituted,  thus  leaving  him  suf- 
flcient  authority  to  continue  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Turkish  war.  But  Ulric  de 
Cilley,  thus  defeated,  turned  to  his  old 
maneuvers.  He  circumvented  the  young 
king,  artfully  attributed  to  Hunyadi  the 
most  criminal  intentions,  forging  proofs 
and  documents,  till  the  terrified  Ladislas 
acquiesced  in  every  thing  he  proposed. 
Cilley  persuaded  him  to  invite,  by  writing, 
the  general  to  an  interview  somewhere 
near  Vienna,  lay  a  snare  for  him,  and 
murder  him.  Hunyadi  started  on  receipt 
of  the  royal  letter ;  but  secretly  informed 
by  Austrian  friends  of  the  plot,  did  not 
proceed.  Cilley  made  yet  another  at- 
tempt. In  the  name  of  the  king,  he  in- 
vited the  great  Magyar  to  a  second  ren- 
dezvous. This  time  Hunyadi  came  with 
two  thousand  devoted  followers,  saw  De 
Cilley,  and  scornfully  reproached  him  with 
his  cowardice  and  infamy.  Nevertheless, 
he  felt  anxious  to  see  the  king,  and  reveal 
the  truth,  unsuspecting  thcJ*!'j)yal  sanction 
to  Cilley's  snares.  The  latter  seized  this 
opportunity ;  made  an  appointment  again  ; 
and  on  Hunyadi  hesitating  to  approach, 
met  him,  urging  him  to  advance.  Hunyadi, 
suspecting  the  traitor,  called  out  to  one  of 
Cilley's  knights,  sternly  demanding  whe- 
ther this  was  not  a  snare.  The  latter, 
abashed,  bowed  his  head  in  assent.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  great  Magyar  may  be  easi- 
ly conceived.  He  branded  the  traitor  and 
left  him  with  his  life,  out  of  respect  for 
the  king.  When  these  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate their  hero  were  known  among  the 
Hungarians,  their  frenzy  became  bonnd- 
'less ;  armed  multitudes  appeared  on  all 
sides — nobles,  friends,  companions  in  arms 
of  Hunyadi,  hastened  from  every  quarter. 
The  fermentation  took  a  formidable  as- 
pect, and  the  throne  of  Ladislas  would 
have  been  endangered  had  not  the  efforts 
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and  persuasions  of  the  popular  hero  ap- 
peased the  storm.  This  manifestation 
slimulat<Kl  him  in  the  final  resolution  to 
save  his  fatherland  from  the  infidels,  or 
perish. 

The  Ottomans  were  steadily  consolidat- 
ing their  power  'in  Europe.  The  new 
pontiff,  Calixtus  III.,  invited  Christendom 
to  a  crusade  against  them. 

But  Christendom  remained  deaf  to  the 
invitation  ;  Hungary  alone  was  expected 
to  strike  the  Crescent.  Capistrano,  a 
pious  Franciscan  friar,  was  sent  to  preach 
the  crusade  to  the  Hungarian  people.  By 
the  pontifical  influence,  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  realm  were  settled,  and 
Ladislas  fully  acquainted  with  the  treason 
of  De  Cilley,  as  well  as  the  magnanimity 
of  his  intended  victim.  The  King  sent 
his  excuses  to  Hunyadi,  who  hesitated  in 
accepting  them.  lie  yielded,  however, 
in  the  name  of  the  fatherland,  and  was 
a[)pointed  captain-general  of  the  king- 
dom. Ladislas  renewed,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly, the  expression  of  his  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  the  ex-governor  of  the 
kingdom,  confirming  all  the  recompenses 
an^  donations  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
In  the  meantime  the  Crusade  was  in  vain 
preached  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  it  only 
brought  a  few  thousand  lawless  volunteers. 
Ilunyadi,  after  having  invited  all  the  Hun- 
garian nobility  to  march  under  the  na- 
tional standard,  once  more  resolved  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Christian 
princes.  Only  one,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
aflc*r  great  professions,  contented  himself 
with  performing  some  military  marches 
in  Gcrmanyi^fter  which  he  returned  to 
his  duchy.  The  captain-general  met 
with  great  difficulties  in  raising  his  army. 
A  singular  lukewarmness  had  followed 
the  excessive  terror  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  represented  as  having  abandoned 
their  systematic  aggressions.  Hunyadi 
implored  his  countrymen  to  have  no  faith 
in  their  apparent  inactivity.  He  entreated 
the  king  to  come  to  Buda  and  convoke  a 
Diet ;  Ladislas  consented.  The  assembly, 
eloquently  addressed  by  Friar  Capistrano, 
voted,  in  momentary  enthusiasm,  fresh 
supplies  of  money  and  men ;  but  a  latent 
opposition  of  the  enemies  of  Hunyadi  was 
baffling  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  the 
captain-general';  difliculties  were  fostered 
in  every  way.  The  object  was  evidently 
to  ruin  Hunyadi  personally,  who  required 
ill!  the  manly  energy  of  his  nature  not  to 
despair  and  succumb.     In  the  midst  of 


these  conspiracies,  letters  from  Belgrade 
announced  that  Mohammed,  with  an  in- 
numerable fleet  and  army,  had  eroned 
Serbia,  and  was  advancing  on  the  Danube. 
At  this  moment,  all  hatreds,  dispntea, 
ambitions,  ceased;  one  name  alone  re- 
sounded among  high  and  low,  in  every 
street,  in  every  valley — ^Hunyadi  I  He 
was  exalted,  flattered,  surroanded,  pn>- 
claimed  a  hero,  a  savior,  by  the  very  men 
who  had  calunmiated  him.  In  the  midst 
of  this  unspeakable  enthusiasm,  he  hasten- 
ed the  completion  of  the  army,  took  leave 
of  his  king,  whom  he  entreated  to  remain 
firm  among  his  people,  as  he  woold  soon 
hear  that  the  Crescent  had  been  crashed 
by  the  Cross.  Nevertheless,  the  genoral 
terror  did  not  subside ;  exaggerated  r^ 
ports  were  circulated.  The  population 
of  Buda  abandoned  the  dty ;  the  streets 
were  deserted.  Not  a  man,  not  a  soldier, 
could  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  Hnn- 
yadi  was  flying,  as  it  were,  southwards. 

Mohammed  had  pitched  his  tents  nnder 
the  walls  of  Belgrade,  on  the  15th  Jone, 
1456.  He  had  brought  with  him  abont 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  ammunitions,  artillery,  and 
engines  of  war.  He  had  echelonned  two 
hundred  vessels  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Save,  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  the 
besieged  with  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
Belgrade  was  defended  by  a  few  hundred 
Magyars  only,  but  men  of  long  experienc- 
ed valor,  commanded  by  Michael  8alagyi, 
brother-in-law  of  Hunyadi.  They  aD 
swore  to  defend  the  city  to  their  last 
breath,  The  sultan  flattered  himself  to 
take  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight;  befors 
which,  he  said,  his  father,  Amurath,  had 
lost  seven  months,  and  all  his  glory.  The 
siege  commenced  ;  it  was  carried  on  with 
prodigious  vigor.  Huge  engines  ponred 
down  on  the  city  showers  of  dcstmetiTe 
missiles.  A  first,  a  second,  a  third  wedc 
passed  on,  Belgrade,  with  its  walls  totter- 
ing, was  still  resisting.  Every  assanh 
of  the  Ottomans  had  been  repulsed ;  but 
the  besieged,  emaciated,  exhausted,  must 
soon  sink;  their  only  hope  was  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  arrival  of  their 
savior,  Hunyadi. 

Hunyadi  was  advancing,  but  with  very 
inadequate  forces  for  such  an  emergency. 
Fortunately,  Friar  Capistrano  and  Ui 
monks  had  explored  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Valachia,  Moldavia,  and  at  their  Toioe 
about  sixty  thousand  volunteers,  poor, 
simple  citizens,  monks,  peasants,  stadent^ 
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all  enthusiastic  in  their  faith,  and  ready 
to  die  for  Christ,  joined  the  Hungarian 
ariiiy.  The  first  great  difiiculty  was  to 
penetrate  into  the  besieged  city.  Hun- 
yadi,  after  consulting  with  Capistrano, 
the  worthy,  indefatigable  friar,  and  his 
companions  in  arms,  resolved  to  attack 
the  naval  barrier  on  the  Danube,  raised 
bv  the  Ottomans.    Two  hundred  little 

• 

Yessels  were  prepared  with  an  incredible 
celerity  on  a  stream,  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube.   A  select  body  of  men  was  placed 
opon  them,  and  the  little  fleet,  carried 
down  by  the  stream  into  the  Danube,  and 
towards  Belgrade,  surprised  the  Ottomans. 
A  deadly  combat    took    place;    a  wild 
encounter,  hand  to  hand.     At  the  same 
time,  a  bold,  skillful  sally  on  the  part  of 
the  besieged  threw  disorder  among  the 
Turks,  who  found  themselves  surrounded. 
They  still  fought  like  lions,  while  worthy 
Capistrano  endeavored  to  terrify  them  by 
printing  to  them  the  cross,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  battle.     After  fi^e  hours  of  de- 
struction, when  the  river  seemed  trans- 
formed into  a  stream  of  blood,  the  Otto- 
njans,  vanquished,  disappeared ;  half  their 
fleet  was  burned  down,  and  the  Christ- 
ians entered  Belgrade  in  triumph.     Still 
^he  position  of  tlie  city  remained  perilous. 
The  sultan  was  thundering  forth  on  its 
^alls,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  launch 
^^o    hundred    thousand    men    upon    it. 
ttunyadi,  assisted  by  Capistrano,  urged 
^^e  besieged  to  resignation,  exalted  their 
^evotedncss,  soothed  their  sufferings  by 
^ords  of  kindness,  tenderness,  and  hope, 
"^retelling  their  final   success,   and    elo- 
J^ently  depicting  the  glory  that  would 
^Uow,  and  the  eternal  recompense  that 
\^aited  them  in  heaven.    At  the  same 
^*tiie,  he  was  attending  to  the  provisions, 
^**ins,  entrenchments,  and  all  the  means 
'^r  a  deadly  defense,  exercising  the  inex- 
t^rienced  to  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Hunyadi  had  been  seven  days  in  Bel- 
S>ade  when  the  Ottomans,  in  thick  col- 
umns, were  seen  emerging  from  their 
^mp  and  unfolding  themselves  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls.  The  thunder  of 
'heir  tremendous  artillery  battered  the 
iity.  In  a  few  hours  heaps  of  ruins  filled 
^he  ditches ;  a  brorxd  breach  was  made. 
the  Ottomans  yelling — at  the  sound  of 
the  myriads  of  voices  crying  "Allah" — 
tmshed  to  storm  the  place.  They  met 
Qunyadi  and  his  Magyars.  During  five 
boars  the  bro»d,  flashing  sword  of  Hun- 
yadi appeared  every  where,  mowing  down 


enemies,  whilst  his  silvery  voice  enoour. 
aged  the  Christians.    The  friar,  Capistra- 
no, impassible,  joining  his  fervent  prayers 
and  exhortations,  cross  in  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  this  butchery,  seemed  as  if  he 
were  invulnerable.    But  the  masses  of  the 
Ottomans  increasing,  thrnsted  the  Chiist- 
ians  backwards.    The  infidels  were  over- 
powering them  ;  they  took  possession  of 
the  first  rampart  ;  the  crescent  had  been 
already  planted  on  several  parts  of  it ;  tlu» 
Hungarians  were  exhausted  and  discour- 
aged.    "  Oh,'*  exclaims  Hunyadi,  prepar- 
ing for  death,  "  Oh,  Belgrade  is  lost  1" 
Capistrano,  raising  his  hand  in  a  prophetic 
impulse,  pointed  to  heaven,  and  calmed 
the  despair  of  the  hero.    Hunyadi  then 
cut  his  way  through  the  Ottomans  and 
rallied  his  men.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
besieged  conceived,  in  their  distress,  the 
plan  of  throwing  down  on  the  assailants 
burning    faggots,    mixed  with    sulphur. 
Capistrano— transformed  into  a  captain 
by  the  dangers  of  his  fellow-Christians — 
led,  in  close  array,  a  body  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  with  whom  he  rushed  on 
the  Turks,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat. 
At  this  moment  Hunyadi  reSippeared,  fell, 
with  the  rage  of  despair,  on  the  infidels, 
and  drove  them  away,  after  another  terri- 
ble encounter.     In  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory, he  followed  them  in  the  plain,  ac- 
companied by  Capistrano,  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  principal  corps  of  Ottomans. 
Thus,  inflamed  by  victory,  reaction  of  a 
momentary  despair,  the  Hungarians  con- 
tinued to  advance    till    they  laid  their 
hands    on   the   Ottoman    artillery.    But 
Mohammed  was  foaming  with  fury.    He 
called  out  to  his  cavalry,  and,  his  broad 
cimiter  in  hand,  darted  upon  the  Giaours. 
At  the  first   onset  he  was  wounded,  fell, 
and  disappeared.    From  this  moment  the 
Christians  were  ip  possession  of  a  com- 
plete victory ;  they  took  the  Ottoman  ar- 
tillery, pursued  the  fugitives  with  an  un- 
heard-of audacity,  penetrated    into  the 
camp  of  the  infidels  and  plundered  it. 
The  night,  and  the  fear  of  being  surprised 
brought  them  back  into  the  city.     On  the 
following  day  the  Ottomans  had  vanished, 
leaving  tvvQuty-four  thousand  dead,  their 
artillery,  and  the  enormous  splendid  bag- 
gage and  provisions  of  their  camp.     Hun- 
yadi  announced  the  victory  to  his  king 
witb  admirable  humility ;  he  never  relat- 
ed any  of  his  victories  without  adding, 
"  Deo  auxUiante.^^ 
Hunyadi  was  not  destined  to  relish  the 
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felicities  of  his  triumph.  A  few  days  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  he  fell  a  prejr 
to  a  slow  fever,  to  some  plague  or  epi- 
demic disease.  From  his  state  of  exhaus- 
tion and  long  exposure,  the  disease  very 
soon  assumed  a  character  of  great  gravi- 
ty, lie  was  transferred  to  Seralin,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Danube,  away  from  the 
ruins  and  dead  bodies.  The  worst  symp- 
toms became,  nevertheless,  manifest.  Ca- 
pistrano  was  exhorting  the  poor  sufferer 
to  ])atience,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
fatal  hour  was  at  hand  ;  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  hero  must  soon  leave  tins 
world,  the  monk  thought  it  bis  duty  to  re- 
veal the  truth  to  him  and  recommend 
him  to  prej>are  for  it.  Ilunyadi,  smiling, 
explained  that,  having  so  long  and  so 
much  been  exposed  to  death,  he  had  long 
since  made  his  will,  disposed  of  every 
thing ;  that  his  faith  had  always  been  un- 
bounded, that  he  had  always  lived,  suf- 
fered, been  wounded,  in  the  service  of  the 
true  religion,  and  that  he  could  not, 
therefore,  have  any  thing  to  fear.  He 
then  thanked  and  blessed  the  pious  monk, 
and  requested  him,  when  he  returned 
among  his  countrymen,  to  tell  them  that 
Ilunyadi  Janos  had  died  the  death  of  a 
Christian.  A  crowd  of  nobles  had  ar- 
rived at  Semlin.  They  were  admitted 
in  the  room  where  lay  the  suffering  hero. 
They  surrounded  him  and  gazed  on  the 
cjhastly  figure  that  was  so  terrible  and 
formidable  a  few  days  before,  and  will  be 
nothinc:  more  than  a  little  dust  on  the 
morrow  ;  they  admired  the  extraordinary 
man,  so  often  betrayed  and  calumniated, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  a  perpetual  sa- 
crifice to  his  country.  Hunyadi  called 
his  two  sons,  Ladislas — a  brilliant  youth 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Belgrade — 
and  the  youngest,  Mathias,  yet  a  boy,  but 
lion-hearted,  with  an  eairle's  eve,  a  lad 
who  was  destined  to  avenge  his  father 
and  his  country.  The  dying  father  did 
not  exhort  them  to  avenge  the  insults  he 
had  suffered  ;  he  did  not  awaken  in  them 
ideas  of  ambition,  but  only  spoke  to  them 
words  of  pardon,  forget  fulness,  fidelity  to 
the  kinir,  urmnix  them  to  devote  them- 
selves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  glory  of  the 
Hungarian  fatherland  and  the  ])reserva- 
tion  of  its  liberties.  The  sons  knelt  by 
his  side,  and  the  father  blessed  them. 
He  then  turned  to  the  Magyars,  pressing 
reverentlv  round  him,  and  addressed  them 
m  the  national  idiom.  He  explained  the 
clauses  of  his  will  wliich  referred  to  the 


fatherland,  focommcnding   to   them    to 
continue  what  ho  had  <x>mineDced ;  to 
destroy  the  Ottoman    power;   to  keep 
harmony  and  concord  among  themselves, 
without  which   the  Hungarian  repablic 
would  perish.    He  tendered  his  sons  to 
his  countrymen,  investing  thQ  eldest  with 
his  comtpand  and  prerogatives  till  the  ul- 
terior decision  of  the  kin^ ;  he  then  bid  a 
last  adieu  to  all,  entreatmg  his  beloved 
Capistrano  to  pray  for  him.    He  called 
afterwards  every  one  present  separately  to 
his  bed,  holding  out  his  hand  to  each,  par- 
doning, thanking  the  others ;  he  then  dis- 
missed them.    He  desired  to  be  carricai 
into  the  Church  of  the  Virgin ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  his  faithful  companions  in 
arms — all  kneeling,  praying,  weeping — ^he 
received  the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of 
Capistrano.    He  was  immediately  takei 
to  a  chapel  prepared  for  him,  and  laii 
down,  Capistrano  I'cciting  the  prayers  fo: 
the  dead.    Ilunyadi  once  more  cast  a  fee 
ble  glance  of  tdnder  £ircwell  on  his  fnend 
and  closed  his  eyes.    A  few  minutes  afle^ 
his  soul  fled  from  this  world.    Capistrani 
rose,  and,  his  face  bathed  with  tears,  pro 
nounced  these  words :  "Farewell,  star  o; 
heaven !     Crown  of  the  kingdom,  tho^ 
art  no  more  !     The  light  of  the  Christi 
world  is  extinguished !    Alas !  the  mi 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  Christ  always 
victory   reflected    is    dashed    for    eve 
Now,  O  conqueror  of  the  enemies  of  th 
divine  name,  thou  triumphcst  among 
gels !     Thou  reignest  in  heaven  with  J 
sus.     Oh !  thou  art  truly  happy !     We 
the  unfortunate  men ;  Uiou  hast  left  ns  i 
the  valley  of  tears !     O  brave  John, 
well,  farewell  I  " 

The  deliverance  of  Belgrade  had  throw 
the  Hungarian  nation  into  delirious  rejoi 
ings.     Soon  after,  the  news  followed  th 
Hu.iyadi  was  dead.    A  mournful  despai 
dark  forebodings  for  the  future,  succeeds* 
to  the  exultations  of  an  unexpected 
splendid  \ictory.      The  people  had 
their  protector — the  Secondary  Magyi^ 
nobility  their  intrepid  commander.     Th-  *• 
whole  country  was  in  tears.    De  Cille 
alone  could  not  wholly  conceal  his  cxtren^ 
joy ;  he  conceived  that  now  the  kingdoi 
of  Hungary  would  be  a  prey  to  his  cupi 
ity.    The  king  had  the  good  taste  to 
ifest  a  real,  or  feigned  sorrow.    He  oo 
firmed  Hunyadi's  son,  Ladislas,  in  all  X]m^ 
dignities  of  his  father,  and  publicly  e 
pressed  his  gratitude  for  the  great 
mander  who  had  saved  Hungary  and 
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served  Lis  crown.  Christendom  deplored 
the  loss  of  the  man  who,  althongh  so  often 
abandoned  by  all,  had  worn  out  his  life  in 
t.he  service  of  his  country.  The  pontiff 
csrdered  at  Rome  a  solemn  sendee  in  honor 
of  the  Magyar  hero,  and  conferred  upon 
liim  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Christ- 
ian Faith.''  Mohammed  n.,  on  hearing 
"the  death  of  his  grerit  enemy,  fell  into  a 
long,  silent,  brooding  gloom ;  and  after- 
^^ff^ards,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed 
'^hat,  in  his  age,  no  prince  ever  had  such  a 
^abject.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanted 
"fco  the  glory  of  Hunyadi :  neither  the  tears 
of  the  people,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
<Df  those  who  had  fought  under  his  banner, 
'mzkOT  the  honorable  testimony  of  the  enemy 
lie  had  vanquished. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  great 
^Magyar  was  that  of  a  soldier.    He  was  of 
^oiiddie  height,  well  proportioned,  although 
^^th  a  vigorous  frame.     His  large  head 
"%vas  covered  with  thick,  dark  chestnut, 
<2arling  hair ;  his  face,  ruddy  and  broad, 
liad  something  of  military  roughness,  with 
sxn  expression  of  pride  and  energy ;  a  be 
'Kievolent  good-nature  often  radiated  from 
Siis  lips.      His  large  dark  eyes,  oversha- 
•^owed  by  thick  eyebrows,  had  an  expres- 
«on  of  imfathoraable  depth,  inspiring  ter- 
:»or  when  they  flashed  forth  the  lightnings 
of  intelligent  activity,  of  impetuosity,  or 
«comful  indignation.     He  was  simple  in 
liis  mode  of  living,  but  careful  in  dress, 
like  all  the  Magyars.     He  was  always  to 
l)e  distinguished  among  the  nobles,  in  the 
assemblies,  ceremonies,  and  especially  in 
l)attle,  by  his  floating,  embroidered,  broad- 
eleeved  mantle — his  white  plume,  fixed 
^th  diamonds  on  his  kalpah — by  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  that,  adorned  the 
equipment  of  his  horse.     This  splendid  at- 
tire was  no  doubt  a  great  source  of  fond 
attraction  to  the  people  and  the  army; 
tut  it  rendered  him  also  conspicuous  in 
^he  confusion  of  the  thickest  conflict,  and 
5^flabled  his  companions  in  arms,  dispersed 
^^  the  tumult  of  battle,  to  rally  round 
^m.    In  his  private  life  he  was  modest, 


generous,  extremely  charitable,  and  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  family,  and  of  a  con- 
stant purity  in  his  manners.  His  private 
virtues  have  even  been  acknowledged  by 
the  too  hostile  chroniclers,  from  whom  have 
been  derived  all  the  attacks  on  his  public 
life ;  but  their  hostility  has  succumbed  ig- 
nominiously  under  the  grave  and  impartial 
researches  of  history.  The  life  of  Hunyadi 
is,  at  this  day,  as  it  will  ever  be  in  the  land 
of  the  Magyars,  a  holy  legend — ^a  model 
of  genius,  heroism,  self-denial,  and  probity 
— a  principle  of  vitality  and  regeneration 
in  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  calumnies  of  De  Cilley  and  a  few 
dastard  nobles  pursued  the  hero  after  his 
death.  They  again  took  possession  of  the 
weak  mind  of  the  king ;  they  led  him  to 
acts  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  and  cruelty. 
Ladislas,  Hunyadi's  eldest  son,  who  was 
in  possession  of  his  father's  dignities,  found 
himself  accused  of  an  imaginary  plot,  sub- 
mitted to  a  mock  trial,  and  was  one  even- 
ing  murdered  by  the  headsman  of  the  king, 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Buda,  the  king 
himself  sitting  by  a  window  to  witness  his 
death.  Subsequently,  (March^  1^57,)  a 
formal  decree  was  framed  and  published, 
by  the  same  prince  and  his  council,  des- 
tined to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  all  the 
calumnies  accumulated  on  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  written  in  the  coarsest  lan- 
guage. This  royal  document  received  a 
most  effective  refutation.  The  Hungarian 
nation,  palpitating  with  hatred,  flew  to 
arms.  The  wretched  royal  calumniator 
fled  to  Vienna,  then  to  Prague,  where  he 
died  miserably,  four  months  after  the 
murder  of  Hunyadi's  eldest  son.  A  Na- 
tional Diet  was  assembled  under  the  walls 
of  Pesth,  for  the  election  of  a  new  sover- 
eign ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic, 
delirious  acclamations  of  the  patriots, 
people,  and  nobility,  Mathias  Corvinus,  a 
boy  fifteen  years  old,  the  second  and 
worthy  son  of  the  savior  of  Hungary, 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  24th  January, 
1458.  The  hero  Hunyadi  thus  received 
in  death,  an  eternal  crown  of  gratitude. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CEYLON :    ITS  FORESTS  AND  ITS  PEARL  FISHERY 


A  dew-drop  falling  on  the  wild  sea  wave, 
Exclaimed  in  fear, — "  I  perish  in  this  grave." 
But  in  a  shell  received,  that  drop  of  dew 
Unto  a  pearl  of  marvelous  beauty  grew ; 
And  haply  now  the  grave  did  magnify 
Which  thrust  it  forth,  as  it  had  feared — to  die ; 
Until  again,  *^  I  perish  quite/*  it  said. 
Tom  by  rude  diver  from  its  ocean  bed, 
Oh,  unbelieving !  so  it  came  to  gleam 
Chief  jewel  in  a  monarch's  diadem. 


Although  I  had  resided  four  years  in 
Ceylon,  that  most  lovely  little  island, 
**  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
man  is  vile,"  and  had  traveled  over  almost 
every  portion  of  it,  circumstances  had 
prevented  my  being  present  at  Aripo 
while  a  pearl  fishery  was  going  on,  nntil 
the  year  1869. 

The  fisheries  always  take  place  in  the 
hill  of  calm  weather  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  noith-east  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  south-west  monsoons. 
This  weather  extends  usually  all  through 
March,  to  the  middle  of  April. 

The  route  from  Colombo  to  Aripo  is 
any  thing  but  interesting;  and  as  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  from 
their  comparative  coolness,  are  the  plea- 
santest  for  traveling,  we  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  long  tour  from  the  south, 
through  the  "happy  hunting  grounds" 
on  the  east  coast  to  Bntticaloa,  striking 
thence  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
coimtry  to  Aripo,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island. 

Those  who  after  a  comfortable  break- 
fiurt  at  home  seat  themselves  in  an  express 
train  to  dine  with  a  friend  three  hundred 
miles  distant,  unincumbered  with  any 
thing  save  a  railwfiy  rug  and  the  last  Fra- 
ser^  -can  have  but  little  idea  of  traveling 
in  Ceylon,  where  a  journey  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  becomes  a  serious  business. 
The  modes  of  progression  are  various. 
Some  people,  with  an  eye  to  state  more 
than  to  speed,  are  carried  in  covered 
chairs ;  some  bury  themselves  in  a  palan- 
quin, a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  wherein  they 
moat  renounce  all  hope  of  enjoying  the 


scenery  and  beauty  ronnd  them ;  bat  In 
far  the  pleasantest  mode  of  performing 
journey  is  on  horseback. 

Nothing  but  fowls  and  egffs  of  an  inE 
rior  quality  is  procurable  in  the  ^  jmigl^ 
(as  every  where  beyond  the  preeincCs  ^ 
the  few  provincial  towns  is  designaleB 
Every  article  required  for  a  two  montfca 
journey — provisions  for  men  and  hone 
guns,  ammunition,  wine,  boer,  soap,  cb^ 
dies,  pickles,  etc.,  etc. — ^had  therefore  1 
be  carried  with  us ;  and  as  men's  he&< 
and  shoulders  are  the  only  means  of  trani 
port,  our  party  was  necessarily  rather  i 
large  one. 

Each  race  differs  as  to  the  maoDsr  in 
which  the  load  is  carried.  A  Tamil  oooff 
prefers  carrying  his  on  the  top  of  Iw 
head.  A  Cinghalese  makes  use  of  t 
"  pingo,"  an  elastic  piece  of  wood  plioed 
across  one  shoulder,  to  either  end  ofwUek 
his  bunlen  is  attached.  Moormen  osnT 
theirs  on  their  backs,  with  a  strap  rosd 
the  head,  after  the  fashion  of  EngU 
porters  before  light  carts  came  intovi* 
versal  use. 

Ilaving  portioned  out  the  baggaff&ttl 
given  the  coohes  a  day's  start,  we  unfe 
iBadulla  early  in  Januaiy.  The  beutifid 
mountain  of  Namunu  I^ooli  had  been  oar 
landmark  long  before  we  reached  tt^ 
town  it  overshadows,  Badalla  lying  on  tka 
verge  of  the  mountain  zone  to  the  ev^ 
ward.  For  the  next  twelve  miles  tl* 
road  to  Ella  Pass  winds  through-  tbe 
lovely  Ouvah  country,  gradually  aid**' 
ing  until  the  small  table-land  on  whUh  dM 
Rest  House  stands  is  reached.  Thb  lit 
is  situated  between  two  magnificent  hOI^ 
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whose  Bleep  sides,  almost  destitute  of 
TegetatioD,  covered  with  huge  boulders 
of  black  gneiss  rock,  form  a  complete 
frame  for  the  picture  of  the  low  country 
below;  a  distant  silvery  lino,  seventy  miles 
away,  showing  where  the  jungles  are  ter- 
minated by  the  bright  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  sun  was  setting  as  we 
arrived,  its  sofl  rays  gilding  the  mount- 
ains, and  lighting  up  the  valleys  beneath 
with  a  partmg  smile,  ere  it  disappeared 
over  the  crests  of  the  western  range  of 
hills. 

The  descent  of  the  Pass  is  very  abrupt ; 
in  eight  miles  you  reach  the  sea  level,  and 
find  the  "  high  road"  to  Hambentotte,  a 
dreary   and   uninterestmg    track.     Like 
most  other  "high  roads"  in  Ceylon,  it 
has  been  cut  mathematically  through  the 
jangle,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  wher- 
ever it  was  practicable.    The  view  ends 
in  a  point  when  the  day's  march  is  com- 
menced, and  the  point  is  still  visible  when 
it  is  ended.    The  sides  of  the  road  are 
choked  up  with  thick  scrub,  not  high 
enough  to  afford    the    genial  shade  so 
much  appreciated  by  the  tropical  traveler, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  exclude  the  breeze. 
The  north-east  monsoon,  which  greeted 
ns    at    Hambentotte,    proved     therefore 
doubly  welcome. 

At  this  station  there  is  a  large  salt 
establishment,  enormous  deposits  of  that 
necessary  condiment  being  annually  col- 
lected in  the  neighboring  leeways,  or 
hackwaters.  The  soil  near  the  town  is  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  it  that  but  lit- 
tle vegetation  is  to  be  seen,  imparting  a 
barren  appearance  to  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons very  unusual  in  the  Tropics.  At 
our  next  halting  place,  however,  about 
twelve  miles  inland,  our  camp  presented 
a  much  more  cheerful  aspect.  The  tents 
were  pitched  in  an  open  grassy  plain,  dot- 
ted with  patches  of  jungle  and  clumps  of 
fine  large  trees,  covered  with  every  va- 
riety of  parasitical  plant,  from  enormous 
creepers  a  foot  in  diameter,  down  to  the 
tiniest  and  most  fragile  air-plant.  One 
of  the  larger  creepers  {Entaaa  puscethaj 
or  Mimosa  scandens)  bears  a  gigantic  pod, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  contain- 
ina:  from  ten  to  fifleen  seeds,  looking  like 
large  flattened  horse-chestnuts.  Its  flower 
is  a  minute  cluster  of  blue  blossoms  some- 
thing like  a  hyacinth.  But  few  brightly- 
colored  flowers  are  to  be  seen  here,  with 
the  exception  of  a  kind  of  myrtle  with  a 
bright  blue  flower,  and  the   quaint  but 


beautiful  GKoriosa  superba^  whose  vivid 
scarlet  and  yellow  petals  present  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  universal  green  of  the 
surrounding  vegetation. 

Our  next  encampment  was  at  Tissa  Ma- 
fa^  Rama,  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
capitals  of  Ceylon,  and  a  royal  residence 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries  B.  C. 
The  forest  is  strewn  with  blocks  of  stone 
and  ronghly  hewn  pillars ;  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, still  standing,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
as  that  to  which  the  kmg's  elephant  was 
always  fastened,  the  marks  of  its  chain 
being  still  viable  at  the  base.  Some  of 
these  pillars  were  used  as  **  uprights"  in  a 
temporary  dwelling  erected  for  our  recep- 
tion, the  interstices  being  filled  in  with 
"cajan,"  the  native  name  for  the  long 
leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  with  the 
lesser  fronds  tightly  plaited  together. 
Gbudy-colored  cloths  were  hung  around, 
and  on  being  lighted  up  the  effect  of  the 
combination  between  ancient  ruins  and 
modem  jungle  -  architecture  was  both 
strange  and  picturesque. 

During  the  night  a  large  herd  of  ele- 
phants remained  for  a  long  time  quite 
close  to  the  camp,  and  it  was  with  feebngs 
of  intense  satisfaction  that  we  listened  to 
their  prolonged  roaring  and  trumpeting 
— ^the  welcome  sounds  assuring  us  that 
we  were  once  more  amongst  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field.  There  is  no  voice 
that  can  be  compared  in  volume  to  the 
roar  of  a  wandenng  elephant,  .calling  to 
its  companions.  It  can  be  heard  on  still 
nights  for  several  miles,  and  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  a  large  he^d  is  something  inde- 
scribable, and  almost  incredible.  They 
only  itiake  this  when  calling  to  each  other. 
If  frightened  or  angry,  they  give  a  shrill 
trumpet  through  the  trunk — not  a  plea- 
sant sound  to  hear,  when  unarmed,  within 
a  few  yards  of  an  angry  "  rogue."  When 
suspicious  of  danger,  they  emit  a  deep 
rumbling  ffrowl,  or  give  a  kind  of  snort 
through  their  trunks,  striking  the  end 
upon  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  This, 
again,  difi^rs  entirely  from  the  roar  of  a 
wounded  elephant,  which  seems  to  be 
more  the  outpouring  of  baffled  rage  than 
an  expression  of  pain,  for  no  anim^  bears 
that  with  greater  fortitude,  especially 
after  they  have  been  tamed.  In  a  wild 
state  they  are  very  healthy ;  indeed  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  when,  how,  or 
where  they  die  natural  deaths.  No 
corpses  are  ever  fbund,  except  of  subh  as 
have  come  to  violent  ends.    In  ci^tivity 
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they  are  often  ill,  and  the  trade  of  an  ele- 
phant doctor  is  a  common  one  in  Ceylon  : 
in  a  state  of  nature  they  suffer  apparently 
from  no  worse  ailment  than  toothache. 

This  malady  only  attacks  the  tushes — 
stunted  processes  growing  perpendicular- 
ly downwards  from  the  upper  jaw.  Up"J)n 
these  some  minute  insect  establishes  itself, 
building  itself  a  cellular  house,  and  eating 
deeply  into  the  ivory,  and,  though  the 
tuslies  have  apparently  no  nerves,  causing 
their  owner  as  much  anguish  as  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  dentist.  In  their 
paroxysms  of  pain  elephants  frequently 
break  them  short  off,  by  knocking  them 
aijainst  the  trees.  The  originator  of  their 
distress  has  never  been  seen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  it  is  with- 
out a  microscopic  examination ;  but  be- 
fore the  tush  can  be  extracted  and  deliv- 
ered to  some  scientific  individual,  the  in- 
sect itself  has  invariably  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  its  hard,  scaly,  cellular  abode, 
and  deep  rodentations  in  the  ivory,  which 
looks,  in  well-developed  cases,  like  a  cab- 
bage stalk  gnawed  by  a  rabbit. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  infliction,  nor  are  the  grinders, 
which  are  too  hard  for  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  toothache,  and  ai)pear  to  preserve 
the  enamel  throughout  their  whole  extent. 
Atler  a  lapse  of  many  years,  the  two 
front  teeth — those  most  in  use — disappear, 
the  jaw  growing  over  the  cavities.  Those 
that  remain,  however,  even  in  very  old 
elephants,  are  nearly  as  hard  as  flint, 
though  worn  down  to  half  their  usual  size. 
After  the  death  of  the  animal,  if  the  skull 
bo  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  sufficient  period  having 
elapsed  for  corruption  to  have  passed 
away,'the  teeth  split  into  five  or  six  longi- 
tudinal divisions,  like  a  pack  of  cards, 
each  piece  being  from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  thickness,  showing  the 
exact  formation  of  the  grinder,  and  giving 
a  perfectly  different  idea  respecting  it 
from  that  conveyed  by  a  lateral  section. 

Large  herds  of  buffalo  roamed  undis- 
turbed in  the  forests  near  our  camp — fine 
fat  animals,  and  darker  as  to  the  "  points  " 
than  the  ordinary  slate-colored  ones.  We 
shot  one  enormous  bull,  bigger  than  any 
we  ha<l  previously  met  with  ;  but  as  they 
seldom  show  any  sport,  and  their  flesh, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tongue  and  tail, 
is  quite  uneatable  by  Europeans,  we  ab- 
stained from  killing  many  of  them. 

After  leaving  Tissa  Maha  Rama  our 


path  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  through 
large  plains  interspersed  with  patches  of 
jungle  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the  isl- 
and. It  is  principally  composed  of  the 
cactus  tree,  (JEitphorbia  CMttquomm^) 
which  attains  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
the  branches  radiating  from  a  gnarled 
stem  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  gronnd. 
Beneath  this  grows  the  **  Niloo,''  a  sep- 
tennial plant,  which  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke. Its  lovely  flowers  are  of  all  shades 
of  blue  lilac,  and  are  only  put  forth  ouoe, 
just  before  the  plant  dies. 

We  found  several  elephants  in  these 
jungles,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  shoot  them, 
or  even  to  see  them,  in  the  thick,  close 
nlloo,  through  which,  at  the  least  alarm, 
they  crashed  like  animated  steam-en^ncs. 
We  came  upon  one  lying  down  fast  asleep, 
within  a  few  feet  of  us,  without  being 
able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  its  hea^ 
when  it  got  up  and  made  off.  XJnforto- 
nately,  however,  for  its  own  comfort,  it 
took  the  direction  of  a  more  open  space 
close  by,  across  which  it  was  hurrying 
when  its  mortal  career  was  closed  hv  a 
hot  behind  the  ear  from  a  heavy  nfla. 
We  had  only  just  time  to  reload  when  the 
head  of  a  second  elephant  loomed  out  of 
the  thick  jungle  witlim  a  few  paces  of  us, 
whose  fate  was  speedily  decided  by  a 
bullet  in  the  forehead. 

As  we  approached  Yalle  River,  fioe 
forests  took  the  place  of  the  cactus  trees. 
Occasional  tracts  of  open  ground  showed 
traces  of  ancient  cultivation ;  but  as  the 
means  of  irrigation  failed,  so  did  the  pros- 
perity of  this  district  disappear,  and  no- 
thing now  remains  of  one  of  the  mos^ 
thickly  populated  and  fertile  spots  in  Cey- 
lon except  its  name,  "Yalle,"  signifyinflr 
"  fifty-fold." 

The  Tamarind-tree,  with  its  beantifiilly 
feathered  foliage,  must  have  been  former- 
ly  cultivated  here  by  the  possessors  of  tho 
soil,  as  neither  it  nor  the  mustard-^ree. 
{Salvadora  persica)  which  is  also  fbond 
here,  are  indigenous  to  this  part  <^f  the 
island.    Boulders  of  rock  of  strange  fiuD« 
tastic  shapes  are  scattered  over  the  plains; 
while  every  here  and  there  lies  thebleaoh" 
ed  skull  of  an  elephant,  a  small  round  hole 
in  the  temple  telhng  a  short  but  ezprei* 
sive  history  of  its  fate. 

Most  picturesque  and  pleasant  was  our 
encampment  rt  Yalle  River.  The  waten 
are  bright,  and  clear  as  crystal,  their  bonh 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  under  whose 
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genial  shade  we  pitched  our  tents,  and 
through  whose  dense  foliage  not  even 
the  mid-day  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  can 
penetrate. 

We  saw  here  specimens  of  almost  every 
wild  animal  to  be  met  with  in  Ceylon. 
Ba:Salo  and  wild  boar  wallowed  indiscri- 
minately in  the  muddy  pools.  Pea-fowl, 
their  long  tails  glistemng  in  the  sun, 
stalked  about  the  open  glades  in  all  the 
self-sufficiency  of  conscious  beauty,  un- 
mindful of  the  groups  of  spotted  deer 
{axis)  browsing  near  them.  Fresh  tracks 
of  bears  were  visible  at  every  ant-hill,  as 
well  as  the  traces  of  the  very  recent  pre- 
sence of  a  herd  of  elephants. 

These  last  we  were  quietly  following 
up,  when  we  came  upon  two  cheetahs  de- 
vouring a  fine  spotted  buck,  which  they 
had  just  killed.  Our  sudden  appearance 
rather  disturbed  their  meal,  and  they 
slnnk  off  the  carcass  into  the  jungle,  be- 
fore we  could  get  a  shot  at  either  of  them. 
On  examining  the  buck  we  found  that 
its  neck  had  been  broken,  by  a  blow  from 
one  of  their  paws. 

After  having  tracked  up  the  herd  of 
elephants  for  some  miles  through  the  for- 
est, wo  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  a  deep 
roar,  apparently  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  and  huiTying  up  we  found  a  small 
herd  of  five,  all  standing  close  together. 
The  largest  speedily  answered  to  an  ap- 
peal from  the  big  rifle  by  sinking  on  its 
knees  in  the  placid  sleep  of  death.  A  sec- 
ond was  soon  placed  in  a  similar  position 
after  a  shai'p  chase,  but  the  remainder  dash- 
ed into  so  impenetrable  a  clump  of  thick 
"  wait-a-bit "  thorns,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  follow  them  further,  and  we  there- 
fore retraced  our  steps  to  secure  the  tails 
of  those  we  had  killed.  By  the  side  of 
each  we  found  a  very  little  elephant ;  one 
had  only  been  born  a  few  hours.  Poor 
little  beasts !  It  was  painful  to  listen  to 
their  prolonged  roaring.  They  were  hide- 
ous little  creatures,  with  blood-shot  eyes, 
and  rather  a  malignant  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Their  trunks  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  being  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  taper- 
ing almost  to  a  point.  We  tied  them  up 
with  "jungle  rope,"  {Bauhinia  scandens^) 
a  tough,  strong  creeper,  and  tried  to  bring 
them  both  into  camp ;  but  the  youngest 
soon  gave  in,  and  as  it  would  have  died 
of  starvation  had  we  left  it  to  itself,  we 
thought  it  more  merciful  to  put  an  end  to 
its  brief  existence.     The  other  gave  no 


trouble  at  all  beyond  occasionally  play- 
I  fully  charging  the  gun-bearers.  It  trot- 
ted briskly  along,  and,  provided  the  tip 
of  its  trunk  was  above  water,  did  not 
mind  crossing  some  rather  deep  streams 
which  lay  between  us  and  camp,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Its  an-ival  there  created 
considerable  excitement  among  the  ser- 
vants and  coolies,  under  whose  care  it 
soon  became  reconciled  to  its  change  of 
life. 

As  we  were  returning  that  morning  wc 
came  upon  a  dead  elephant  in  a  dark  re- 
cess of  the  forest,  near  a  black  slimy  pool 
of  water,  into  which  a  large  alligator,  with 
a  mass  of  the  putrid  flesh  between  his 
jaws,  dropped  with  a  sudden  splash. 
Two  huge  wild  boars,  gnashing  their 
gleaming  tushes,  were  feasting  on  the  car- 
cass, much  too  intent  on  their  horrid  meal 
to  notice  our  approach.  One  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  off  the  fore-foot,  and  was 
proceeding  to  regale  himself  with  it,  when 
the  other,  roused  by  the  sight  of  so  succu- 
lent a  morsel,  at  once  attacked  him.  A 
fight  ensued  of  the  most  savage  descrip- 
tion, the  boars  standing  up  on  their  hind- 
legs,  and  inflicting  terrible  gashes  on  each 
other's  throats  with  their  tusks.  It  was 
a  curious  and  rather  disgusting  spectacle ; 
but  afler  seeing  it  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Koran  with  regard 
to  *'  charcuterie"  of  all  kinds,  are  in  East- 
em  lands  the  proper  and  correct  ones. 

Beai*s  we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with,  their  habits  being  principally 
nocturnal.  The  dread  entertained  of  them 
by  the  natives  is  very  great,  these  formid- 
able animals  rarely  losing  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  any  single  individual  who 
crosses  their  path.  Casualties  are  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  in  districts  where 
they  abound,  we  met  with  poor  wretches 
in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  mutilation  ; 
the  whole  of  the  integuments  of  the  face, 
lips,  nose,  and  eyes  having  been  torn 
or  sucked  off  by  these  blood-thirsty  crea- 
tures. 

It  was  with  considerable  regret  that  we 
broke  up  our  camp  at  Yalle  River,  whose 
pellucid  waters  had  been  doubly  appreci- 
ated on  account  of  the  scarcity  at  our 
previous  halting-places,  where  the  pools 
from  which  we  drew  our  supplies  were 
either  impregnated  with  salt,  or  rendered 
horribly  impure  by  the  buffaloes,  who 
take  refuge  mside  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  torments  inflicted  upon 
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tlieni  by  myriads  of  insects.  They  rush 
out  violently  at  the  approach  of  man,  im- 
parting to  the  water  a  strong  flavor  of 
mud  and  bull  that  no  admixture  of  brandy 
can  disguise. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  attached  to  tlie 
crystal  watere  of  these  rivers,  and  their 
lovely  shaded  banks,  there  is  an  ugly  re- 
verse to  the  picture,  in  the  fact  that  fever 
is  an  almost  certain  result  of  any  pro- 
tracted stay  in  such  places.  Several  of 
our  servants  and  coolies  were  laid  up  with 
it,  but  fortunately  the  attacks  were  slight, 
and  succumbed  quickly  to  quinine  and 
castor  oil,  of  which  we  had  an  ample 
supply.  From  their  uniform  diet  and  tem- 
perate habits,  the  natives  are  capital  pa- 
tients. 

After  leaving  Yalle,  the  country  becomes 
more  open;  large  plains,  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the  masses 
of  forest  and  enonnous  lakes,  or  tanks,  de- 
noting the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict. These  tanks  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  covered  with  aquatic  birds  of  eve- 
ry possible  variety.  They  are  seen  literally 
in  countless  thousands.  Pelicans,  like  be- 
calmed vessels,  float  listlessly  over  the 
waters,  surrounded  by  flocks  of  wild  duck 
— one  variety  as  large  as  the  common 
goose,  with  brilliant  plumage  and  a  black 
])rotuberance  on  his  head.  The  small 
brown  "  whistling  teal"  arrives  in  immense 
flights,  their  advent  being  welcomed  by 
the  traveler,  as  assuring  him  a  certain 
and  savory  addition  to  his  daily  dinner. 

"V^ater-pheasants,  rails,  cormorants,  wim- 
brel,  and  both  the  white  and  brown  vari- 
eties of  curlew,  abound.  The  golden  eyes 
of  the  diver  gleam  in  the  sun  as  it  cau- 
tiously raises  its  head  among  the  lotus 
plants,  over  whose  broad  leaves  the  purple 
coot,  looking  like  lapis  lazuli,  moves  rest- 
lessly along. 

The  long-legged  tribes  confine  them- 
selves to  the  shallow  waters  and  muddy 
margins  of  the  lakes.  The  marabou,  so 
much  prized  for  its  delicate  feathers,  stalks 
warily  along,  instantaneously  appropriat- 
ing any  small  bird,  beast,  or  reptile  which 
comes  within  reach  of  its  formidable  bill. 
Gigantic  cranes  and  storks  here  station 
themselves,  motionless,  until  their  prey  is 
within  reach  ;  while  large  flocks  of  mar- 
tial flamingoes  "  stand  at  ease"  upon  the 
banks  before  an  admiring  crowd  of  grace- 
ful herons,  delicate  ibis,  and  elegant  little 
grebes. 

Magnificent  sport  in  the  way  of  wild- 


fowl shooting  might  have  been  obtained 
here,  had  a  boat  been  procurable.  A  por- 
table one  would  be  rather  too  fragile  a 
craft,  as  many  of  these  tanks  are  several 
miles  in  circumference.  Alligators  swarm 
in  all  of  them,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
upset  any  attempt  to  reach  the  shore  by 
swimming  would  be  most  unpleasantly 
frustrated  by  these  hideous  reptiles.  Tlie 
natives  with  us  would  not  even  venture  a 
few  yards  into  the  water  to  retrieve  birds 
that  had  fallen  a  short  distance  from  the 
banks ;  but  after  having  seen  one  or  two 
of  them  disappear  suddenly  with  an  omi- 
nous splash,  we  could  not  wonder  at  their 
declining  to  do  so. 

Many  people  have  rather  a  vague  idea 
of  the  powers  of  deglutition  possessed  by 
the  alligator  tribe,  and  fancy  that  they 
swallow  whole  the  victims  that  they  im- 
molate. An  examination  of  the  throat 
will,  however,  quite  disprove  this  theory. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  communicate  with 
the  lungs  below  the  throat,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  do- 
mestic pump,  with  a  tight  kmd  of  valve  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  water.  This  is  at 
no  time  capable  of  any  great  distension, 
and  unless  the  morsel  they  have  provided 
for  their  dinner  be  in  a  most  tender  state 
from  paitial  putrefaction,  they  can  not 
swallow  it  at  all ;  and  although. they  seize 
and  drag  under  water  any  animal,  fi'om.  a 
well-grown  bufiTalo  down  to  a  young  child, 
they  never  devour  it  upon  the  spot,  but 
store  their  prize  under  some  bank,  or 
among  the  straggling  roots  of  the  man- 
grove trees,  watching  it  carefully  till  it  i« 
sufliciently  forward  for  their  delicate  ap- 
])etites.  Owing  to  their  position  when 
floating  on  the  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  kill 
them,  unless  they  are  fired  at  from  above; 
not  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  their 
scales,  as  a  bullet  fired  at  the  proper 
angle  will  go  through  and  throu^  any 
part  of  their  bodies,  but  from  the  liability 
of  the  ball  to  glance.  The  most  certain 
shot  is  through  the  top  of  the  head,  a 
little  above  the  eyes,  where  the  little  brains 
they  have — about  a  tablespoonful — ^are 
situated. 

From  Potteville  we  made  a  detour  in-' 
land  to  a  large  tank  about  seventeen 
miles  distant,  the  natives  having  brought 
us  a  glowing  report  of  the  number  of  ele- 
phants to  be  found  there.  The  path,  a 
mere  footway,  was  most  wild  and  pictu- 
resque, through  magnificent  forests  an^ 
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by  the  margins  of  three  smaller  tanks,  their 
ades  overhung  with  dense  vegetation, 
bage  crags  and  boulders  of  black  rock 
standing  out  here  and  there  in  bold  relief 
from  the  bright  green  foliage. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  about 
ten  A.M.,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  under 
the  shade  of  some  splendid  trees  growing 
upon  the  "  bund,"  or  embankment,  of  the 
tank. 

The  broad  waters  lay  stretched  out  be- 
fore us,  a  light  breeze  just  rippling  their 
silvery  surface,  disturbing  the  placidity  of 
the  lazy  lotus  plants,  the  "  flapping  "  of 
^hose  leaves  was  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard.     While  we  were  breakfasting  two 
large  elephants  emerged  from  the  forest 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  stalked  majesti- 
cally into  the  water ;  five  more  followed 
them,  and  before  long  there  were  fifteen 
P^sembled,  a  well-sustained  roaring  denot- 
ing the  presence  of  many  more  close  by. 
^Ve  watched  them  for  some  time  as  they 
gathered  huge  bundles  of  the  leaves  and 
Juicy  stalks  of  the  lotus,  washing  the 
]^hole  carefully,  and  then  stuffing  them 
into  their  capacious  jaws.     Several  calves 
Were  with  the  herd,  of  whom  the  parents 
took    the   greatest    care,   picking    them 
l>undles  of  leaves,  which  they  firet  used 
Upon  them  as  a  sponge,  and  afterwards 
administered  internally. 

It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  so 
oarious  and  interesting  a  scene,  but  the 
love  of  sport  overcame  all  other  feelings, 
and  we  proceeded  through  the  jungle  to 
the  side  upon  which  they  were.  When 
we  emerged  once  more  into  the  open,  we 
found  ourselves  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  herd,  now  augmented  to  thirty- 
three  in  number,  all  feeling  unsuspiciously, 
iiu mindful  of  any  thing  but  their  present 
ease. 

As  we  were  maturing  our  plan  of  attack, 
zi  large  male  passed  within  ten  yards  of 
us,  but  we  would  not  fire  at  him  for  fear 
of  disturbing  the  main  body.  We  had 
just  arranged  to  send  a  man  round  to  the 
other  side  with  directions  to  fire  off  a 
blank  cartridge,  so  as  to  drive  the  ele- 
phants out  of  the  water  towards  the  place 
where  we  were  hidden,  when  our  ambus- 
cade was  discovered,  and  all  our  hopes  of 
making  a  bag  annihilated. 

An  old  female  with  a  calf  came  out  of 
the  forest  within  twenty  yai-ds  of  us,  and 
made  towards  the  water.  Unfortunately 
the  calf  could  see  under  the  bushes,  and 
perceiving  our  party,  came  straight  to- 


wards us.  His  anxious  mother  followed, 
and  as  she  assumed  a  most  vicious  and  un- 
pleasant expression  on  seeing  the  company 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  receive  her  with  a  number  ten 
ball  in  the  temple,  which  killed  her  on  the 
spot,  an  absolutely  necessary  measure,  but 
fatal  to  our  hopes  of  sport. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot  the  whole  herd 
made  off  through  the  water,  distancing  us 
completely  as  we  ran  round  to  try  and 
cut  some  of  them  off.  Their  splashing, 
roaring,  and  trumpeting,  were  perfectly 
indescribable,  and  they  left  a  track 
through  the  forest  like  a  broad  cart  road. 

The  forests  here  abound  in  magnificent 
timber,  ebony  and  satin-wood  being  found 
in  equal  profusion.  From  the  difficulty  of 
transport,  however,  but  little  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  it.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  straggling  villages,  the  country 
is  almost  uninhabited,  but  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

The  number  of  snakes  we  fell  in  with 
was  comparatively  small ;  chiefly  owing, 
however,  to  their  retiring  habits,  all  kinds 
retreating  before  the  presence  of  their 
ancient  enemy — ^man.  The  largest  we 
saw  was  a  specimen  of  the  Python  tribe, 
a  branch  of  the  Boa-constrictor  family, 
but  a  poor  relation  compared  to  the  Sin- 
gapore or  South  American  varieties.  It 
was  lying  coiled  up,  its  head  upon  a  deer 
path,  so  that  it  could  see  both  ways,  and 
Its  tail  tightly  wound  round  a  small  tree 
as  a  purchase ;  in  fact,  completely  "  set "  as 
a  trap.  A  bullet  through  the  back  of  its 
head  paralyzed  it,  but  nothing  that  we 
could  do  in  the  way  of  extermination 
seemed  to  have  any  further  effect  upon  it, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  say  when  it  was 
really  dead.  It  took  two  stout  natives  to 
carry  it  back  to  camp,  lashed  by  the  head 
and  tail  to  a  strong  pole,  round  which  it 
kept  writhing  like  a  huge  animated  cork- 
screw. It  measured  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
the  circumference  at  its  thickest  part 
being  equal  to  that  of  a  well-grown  man's 
thigh. 

As  we  approached  Batticaloa  the  forests 
disappeared,  and  large  cocoanut  planta- 
tions indicated  our  return  to  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  population  ;  the  Cinghalese 
having  a  proverb,  that  "  unless  you  walk 
under  it  and  talk  under  it,  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  will  never  thrive." 

These  plantations  are  all  formed  in 
tracts  of  deep  white  sand,  and  as,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  time  when  the  nuts 
are  picked,  but  little  labor  is  employed 
upon  them,  their  apparently  deserted  and 
neglected  appearance  did  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  either  of  their  value  or 
of  their  cheerfulness  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Eleven  years  is  the  average  for 
the  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  a  long  and 
dreary  time  to  wait  ibr  small  profits. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  require 
much  trouble  or  care,  except  when  quite 
young.  They  are  then  liable  to  serious 
^  damage  from  a  member  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
who  bores  large  holes  in  the  stem,  as  a 
nest  for  its  family,  and  eventually  destroys 
the  tree,  unless  its  operations  are  discover- 
ed and  frustrated  in  time.  Small  boys  are 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose ;  they 
ascertain  by  the  "buzzing"  where  the 
beetles  are  at  work,  and  extract  them 
with  a  slender  iron  hook ;  so  much  a  head 
being  paid  for  them  by  the  ])roprietors. 

Wo  reached  Batticaloa  early  in  Febru- 
ary, the  last  thirty  miles  having  been  per- 
formed by  boat  up  the  lake  or  lagoon  to 
the  pretty  little  island  of  Puliantive,  on 
which  the  government  buildings  are  situ- 
ated and  the  English  employes  reside. 
Our  horses,  servants,  and  coolies  all  re- 
quiring rest,  we  called  a  halt  for  a  few 
days,  and  took  advantage  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  government  agent  of  the 
district.  After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  tents, 
the  "  otium "  of  a  tiled  house  was  very 
pleasant. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  "  singing  fish,"  is  heard 
in  these  w^aters.  It  consists  of  strange 
musical  sounds,  rising  apparently  from  the 
depths  of  the  lake,  something  similar  to 
the  swelling  notes  of  the  larger  instru- 
ments in  a  distant  brass  band.  Some 
compare  them  to  an  .^Eolian  harp,  others 
to  a  concertina,  both  of  which  they  slight- 
ly resemble.  Three  distinct  notes  can  be 
distinguished,  but  only  at  intervals.  No 
clue  has  as  yet  been  discovered  as  to  their 
origin  ;  and  although  pailsful  of  fish  and 
shells  have  been  dredged  from  different 
pails  of  the  lake,  no  person  has  ever  seen 
any  thing  at  all  likely  to  produce  such 
sounds.  They  are  heard  from  rocky, 
muddy,  and  sandy  bottoms,  as  well  as  in 
places  where  the  water  is  many  fathoms 
deep,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
can  be  caused  by  "  singing  sand,"  as 
Hugh  Miller  found  was  the  case  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Their  mystery  is 
perha|>8  their  principal  charm,  and  it  is 


certainly  a  pleasant  way  of  pasring  a  love- 
ly moonlight  evening  listening  to  these 
strains, 

**  Whose  fairy-like  music  steals  over  the  sea.** 

We  bid  adieu  to  civilization  after  leav 
ing  Puliantive,  as  well  as  to  the  balmy 
influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  Ab 
we  left  the  coast  the  heat  steadily  increas- 
ed, and  the  number  of  mosquitoes  de* 
privcd  us  of  a  large  portion  of  our  natural 
and  necessary  rest.  The  seenery  al| 
through  this  district  is  most  lovely.  It 
was  formerly  "  the  Garden  of  Ceylon," 
but  it  is  now  quite  deserted,  and  but  little 
of  interest  occurred  till  we  reached  the 
ruins  of  Topari  or  Polinarua. 

More  positive  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur  still  exist  than  are  to  be  found 
on  the  sites  of  any  other  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Ceylon.  The  Dagobas  (so  called 
from  daJtu  a  relic,  and  gbdman  a  shrine)— 
bell-shaped  buildings  in  which  some  relic 
was  deposited — are  in  very  good  preser- 
vation. One  small  temple,  the  GalWi- 
hare,  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  hu 
the  plinths  of  its  doorway  beautifollj 
carved.  Near  it  are  two  colossal  figures 
of  Buddha,  hewn  from  the  living  rock. 
One  is  in  the  usual  sitting  posture ;  the 
other,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  is  in  the 
recumbent  attitude  of  "  Nirwana,"  or  re- 
pose, and  is  half  covered  with  thick  tan- 
gled jungle,  the  faces  of  both  exhibiting 
the  same  calm  placidity  amid  the  surrouncU 
ing  desolation. 


**  So  still  the  Buddha's  rock-hewn  featores 
The  same  impassive  and  unmeaning  stare 
They  wore  when  millions  bowed  beneath  thdr 

feet; 
When  stuccoed  palaces  with  gardens  fair 
Lay  round  them,  and  the  wide  palm-shaded 

street 
Was  thronged  with  busy  life."— G.  A.M, 

Three  sides  of  a  brick-built  temple  are 
still  standing,  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
which  a  large  altor-elievo  fignre  of  Budd- 
ha is  still  to  be  seen ;  and  traces  of  build- 
ings, and  even  streets,  are  found  on  all 
sides. 

In  A.D.  706,  Topari  was  a  royal  rea- 
dencc,  and  tradition  hands  down  its  his- 
tory  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
frequent  invasions  of  the  Malabars  foroed 
the  kings  to  remove  to  a  safer  location; 
Tradition  fails  when  population  disanpean^ 
&nd  no  record  remains  of  its  final  i^beii' 
:  donment. 
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"  The  ruined  city  dombers  with  its  dead." 

It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders 
of  a  large  tank,  one  link  in  the  huge  chain 
of  such  works  which  in  ancient  times  irri- 
gated the  midland  portion  of  the  island, 
then  teeming  with  towns  and  villages, 
their  size  and  numbers  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dense  population.    That  their 
decay  is  of  long  standing  is  shown  by  the 
very  large  forest  trees  growing  in  those 
tanks  from  which  the  waters  have  reced- 
ed ;  while  complete  annihilation  seems  to 
have  be&Ilen  the  race  who  left  such  me- 
morials of  their  industry  ;  but 


it 


Whether  destruction,  like  the  simoom's  blast, 
Swept  over  them  at  once,  or  whether  they 
As  sink  the  waters  of  the  ruined  tank 
Whose  *  bund '  is  broken — wasted  slow  away 
By  war,  drought,  famine,  fever — 
All  now  is  desolation." — G.  A.  M. 


From  Topari  we  rode  on  to  Minnery 
^ke,  passing  by  Giritelle,  "the  rocky 
tnnk,"  a  perfect  little  gem  of  beauty,  just 
^  the  rising  sun  was  gilding  the  white 
^arry  flowers  of  the  lotus  (Nymphcea 
^tellaia)  which  covered  its  surmce.  Snipe 
flew  up  under  the  horse's  feet  as  wo  rode 
Ulong  the  sedgy  margin ;  and  two  enor- 
xnoii^  alligators,  who  had  been  sleeping 
On  the  bank,  dropped  into  the  water  at 
onr  approach.  Minnery  lake  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  water  in  Ceylon,  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  with 
its  margin  varied  by  numerous  little  bays, 
a,nd  promontories  covered  with  sedgy 
^rass  literally  swarming  with  snipe,  ho 
larxre  a  "  basr "  was  made  of  the  latter 
that  the  whole  camp,  including  servants 
and  horse-keepers,  feasted  that  evening 
Upon  snipe-curry,  a  dish  respecting  which 
too  much  can  not  be  said  in  its  praise. 

From  Minnery  we  traveled  for  the  last 
time  by  the  shady  jungle-paths,  through 
the  wooded  wastes  and   pleasant  grassy 
glades  ;  the  rest  of  our  route  being  along 
the  high  road,  cut,  as  usual,  through  thick 
forests  and    dense   scrub.     The   electric 
telegraph  which  connects  India  and  Cey- 
lon  runs  parallel  with  it ;  and  as  it  was 
found  necessary  to  fell  the  trees  on  either 
side  of  it,  to  prevent  the  wires  from  being 
injured  by  the  falling  branches,  there  is 
now  no  shade  whatever  ;  the  glare  of  the 
sun  upon  the  white,  dusty  road  present- 
ing a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  country 
through  which  we  had  previously  travel- 
ed. 


The  telegraph  has  a  curious  appearance 
in  this  wild  and  uninhabited  district. 
Troops  of  monkeys  may  be  occasionally 
seen  playing  on  the  wire ;  and  on  many 
of  the  posts  we  found  marks  which  de- 
noted that  an  elephant  had  relieved  a 
temporary  irritation  by  rubbing  his  sides 
against  it. 

At  Mehintelle,  where  there  is  a  station, 
we  telegraphed  to  Colombo  for  the  correct 
time,  and  ascertained  that  the  steamer 
from  Suez  was  then  entering  Galle  harbor. 
Many  days,  however,  elapsed  before  we 
got  our  letters. 

Whilst  here  we  visited  the  celebrated 
temple,  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  upon  a  rock  one  thousand  feet  in 
height,  up  whose  scarped  sides  a  flight  of 
stops,  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  have 
been  cut  right  up  to  the  summit.  The 
view  from  here  was  magnificent.  On 
looking  back  we  could  see  the  whole 
country  we  had  lately  traversed ;  before 
us  lay  the  Dagobas  and  ruins  of  Anerad- 
hapoora ;  the  sacred  temple  of  Dambool 
loomed  above  the  forest ;  while  Sigiii's 
towering  height  rose  like  a  pillar  from  an 
ocean  of  vexetation  beneath  it,  a  silvery 
streak  showing  where  the  sunlight  played 
on  the  waters  of  the  little  tank  at  its 
base. 

A  portion  of  this  road  is  carried  along 
the  ancient  embankments  of  the  "  Giant's 
Tank,"  part  of  a  Titanic  irrigation 
scheme,  which,  had  it  been  completed, 
would  have  far  exceeded  in  magnitude 
any  other  works  of  the  kind  in  Ceylon. 
An  enonnous  embankment  still  remains, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  water  has  long  since 
escaped  through  the  many  wide  breaches 
in  it,  its  place  being  now  filled  up  by  vil- 
lages, with  their  rice-fields  and  tobacco 
gardens.  The  dam  across  the  Anpo  river, 
erected  two  thousand  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  its  precious  waters  in 
a  northerly  direction,  is  still  in  as  good 
preservation  as  ever ;  the  cyclopean  mass- 
es of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
appai-ently  impervious  to  the  effects  of 
time. 

The  only  incident  that  enlivened  our 
progress  along  this  dreary  road  was  an  at- 
tack made  upon  one  of  our  sheep  by  a 
hungry  cheetah,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  camp.  It  occurred  just 
in  the  confusion  of  starting,  and  as  there 
was  no  gun  handy,  the  ravenous  bnito 
escaptd  imharmed. 

Th .'  low  scrubby  biiishwood  at  tho  side 
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of  the  road  was  infested  with  ticks  of  a 
most  minute  description,  but  with  a  very 
great  capacity  for  inflicting  poisonous 
bites.  When  well  established  upon  the 
foot  or  leg,  its  first  object  is  to  bury  itself 
comlbrtably  under  the  skin,  so  as  to  se- 
cure board  and  lodging  at  the  same  time. 
The  horses  suffered  terribly  from  them ; 
myriads  fastening  on  their  fetlocks  and 
and  coronets,  causing  them  to  swell  up  in 
an  alarming  manner  before  their  presence 
was  discovered.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  the  best 
remedy  for  them.  Under  its  powerful 
influence  and  unpleasant  odor,  the  ticks 
give  in  at  once,  and  drop  reluctantly  from 
off  their  victim. 

On  our  way  to  Aripo  we  passed  by  a 
large  tract  of  rice-fields,  the  golden  hue 
of  the  fast  ripening  grain  almost  remind- 
ing us  of  autumnal  corn-fields  in  our  own 
country.  The  heat  here  was  intense — not 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  or  a  tree  wnthin 
miles,  under  whose  genial  shade  we  could 
pitch  our  tents — in  which  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  104^.  We  were  very  glad  to 
reach  our  destination  at  Aripo,  and  take 
up  our  abode  in  "  the  Doric,"  the  two- 
storied  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
fishery  ;  those  whom  it  could  not  accom- 
modate camping  under  the  shade  of  some 
beautiful  suriya  trees  (Hybiscus  popu- 
knits)  close  by. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
patches  of  coarse  grass,  and  occasional 
specimens  of  the  cockspur  thorn  {Acacia 
ebumea^)  known  by  the  natives  as  the 
"  plant  that  turns  the  elephant ;"  its  mur- 
derous spikes,  white  as  ivory,  being  oflen 
four  inches  in  length.  Beyond  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  a  few  straggling 
huts,  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  popula- 
tion ;  and,  except  at  the  time  of  the  fish- 
ery, Aripo  must  bo  a  most  cheerless  spot. 
That  being  in  full  operation  when  we  ar- 
rived, matters  bore  a  very  lively  appear- 
ance, The  plain  was  dotted  with  tents, 
curious  in  shape  and  color,  and  "  cnjan  " 
huts  of  every  possible  size,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  temporary  visitors.  In 
the  roadstead  lay  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  small  schooner  used  by  the  su- 
perintendent as  his  flag-ship,  to  the  vari- 
ous strangely-shaped  native  boats,  with 
their  clumsy  outriggers  and  broad  brown 
sails ;  fragile  looking  little  canoes  and  ca- 
tamarans, making  rapid  voyages  between 
them  and  the  shore. 
All  the  details  of  the  fishery  are  carried 


on  at  Silawatorre,  two  miles  down  the 
coast,  the  seaboard  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance being  raised  several  feet  in  height 
by  the  accumulations  of  oyster-shells  for 
ages  past. 

The  boats  used  by  the  divers,  one  hon^ 
dred  and  seventy-eight  in  number,  were 
drawn  up  in  two  squadrons,  opposite  the 
government  buildings.  One  squadron  i& 
told  off  for  each  day's  fishing,  and  gets 
under  weigh  at  midnight,  when  a  signal 
gun  is  fired  ;  a  breeze  generally  springing 
up  at  that  time,  enabling  them  to  rea(£ 
tne  pearl  banks,  twelve  miles  from  the 
shore,  by  daylight.  The  boats  are  all 
numbered,  and  anchor  in  a  line,  when 
diving  commences  immediately.  Sach 
boat  has  five  "  sinking  stones,"  and  two 
divers  are  told  off  to  each  stone,  which 
weighs  about  forty  pounds.  They  do  not 
dive  alternately,  as  too  much  time  would 
be  lost  by  changing,  but  when  one  man  is 
tired  the  other  takes  his  place.  They  dis- 
card all  accessories  for  closing  the  ears 
and  nostrils,  and  the  diver  descends  by 
placing  his  feet  ujjon  the  "  sinking  stone,** 
to  which  a  rope  is  attached.  His  move- 
ments are  watched  by  his  comrade,  who 
draws  up  the  stone  the  moment  the  diver 
reaches  the  bottom,  then  the  net  or  basket 
in  which  the  oysters  are  deposited;  the 
diver  himself  facilitatuig  his  own  ascent 
by  the  same  means.  After  holding  on  to 
an  oar,  or  floating  for  a  minute  or  so,  to 
recover  his  wind,  he  is  ready  for  another 
plunge.  Most  of  the  divers  are  Tamils, 
:md  iar  from  being  of  miserable  appear- 
ance, are  mostly  stout,  healthy  men.  Ao- 
cidents  from  sharks  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, contrary  to  our  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject,  only  one  authenti- 
cated fatal  case  having  occurred  since 
Ceylon  came  into  our  possession. 

Ridiculous  tales  have  been  told,  and 
believed,  respecting  the  length  of  time 
the  divers  remain  under  water,  some  giv- 
ing the  average  as  two  minutes,  others  as- 
serting that  as  much  as  seven  minutes' 
submersion  has  been  achieved.  The  ut- 
most ever  accomplished  by  the  present 
less  amphibious  race  is  eighty-five  seconds, 
fifly  seconds  being  the  ordinary  duration 
of  a  dive. 

So  large  a  number  of  divers  are  at 
work  at  once,  that  they  must  trust  to 
chance  for  filling  their  nets  in  the  muddv 
water;  all  kinds  of  curious  marine  ani- 
mals— sea-slugs,  black,  greasy,  and  hide- 
ous, strange  polypi,  and  beautiful  shellai 
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— all  coming  up  in  company  with  the  le- 
giiimato  pearl  oyster.  As  many  as  sixty- 
live  of  these  have  been  brought  up  in  one 
bad,  but  the  average  number  seldom  ex- 
ceeds fifteen  or  twenty. 

Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  oyster  at 

an,  bnt  a  member  of  the  mussel  family, 

its  correct  designation  bein^  the  Melea- 

grina  margaritifera.    The  shells  are  of  a 

reddish-brown  color,  and  have  deeper  and 

more  clearly-defined  hinges  than  the  com- 

moD  oyster,  which,  to  unscientific  eyes  it 

greatly  resembles.    It  possesses  a  curious 

&nd  of  sucker,  or  leg,  by  means  of  which 

it  can  accomplish  a  slow  progress  over  the 

bottom* of  the  sea,  a  bluish-green  tassel 

i^Mus)  enabling  it  to  attach  itself  to  any 

object  that  takes  its  fancy.    Tliis  "bys- 

^ns"  is  broken  off  and  left  behind  when 

the  oyster  moves  on,  it  having  the  power 

of  reproducing  it  when  again  desirous  of 

J*einaining  stationary.    They  are,  however, 

irenerally  found  loose  bv  the  divers,  in 

^hich  case  they  are  easily  transferred  to 

^he  nets. 

According  to  the  natives,  its  most  for- 

'^idable  enemy  is  a  fish  whom  nature  has 

P^ovided   with   a  kind  of  gimlet  on  its 

^ose,   with  which  it  bores  through  the 

^hell,    sacking    out    its    juicy    contents 

l-h rough  the  hole.    They  are  also  said 

to  fill!  victims  to  a  kind  of  conch,  five  or 

^x  inches  in  length,  which  devours  the 

Oyster,  shell  and  alL    They  may  do  some 

damage  among  the  very  yomig  ones,  but 

^   full-grown,  hard-shelled    pearl    oyster 

Probably  proves  as  lasting  a  meal  to  a 

oonch  as  a  buck  with  fine  antlers  to  a  boa 

ooDstrictor. 

The  divers  work  steadily  for  about  six 
hours,  but  at  mid-day  they  have  nearly 
had   enough  of  it.    A  gun  is  fired  as  a 
signal  for  the  fishing  to  cease ;  a  final  and 
Bunaltaneous  plunge  is  made  by  the  divers, 
and  the  little  flotilla  gets  under  weigh  for 
the  beach,  each  boat  as  it  arrives  deliver- 
XQg  its  'precious  weight  at  the  govem- 
neat  "  kottoo,"  or  receiving  yard,  a  large 
open  palisaded  enclosure,  with  a  sentry  at 
each  gate.    A  government  ofiicial  super- 
intends the  division  of  the  whole  into  lour 
equal  lots,  one  of  which  is  the  remunera- 
tion to  which  the  divers  are  entitled,  and 
for  this  they  provide  boats  and  boatmen. 
This  share  is  usually  at  once  sold  by  them 
at  retail  prices  outside  the  gates,  higher 
prices  being  obtained  for  them  than  those 
fetched  at  the  government  sales,  where 
only  thousands  are  talked  about. 


These  sales  take  place  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  fishery,  in  a  large  "cajan** 
building,  with  open  sides,  round  which 
crowd  the  speculators  of  all  classes,  castes, 
and  hues.  Chinghalese  but  seldom  ven- 
ture in  these  undertakings,  preferring  to 
invest  such  savings  as  they  make  in  land. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  are  na- 
tives of  the  south  continent  of  India, 
where  the  spirit  of  speculation  seems 
equally  well  developed  in  the  wealthy 
Chetty  merchant,  the  possessor  of  thou- 
sands, and  in  the  common  cooly,  who  will 
expend  his  hardly-earned  hire  in  three  or 
four  of  the  much  coveted  bivalves. 

It  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  rich  from 
poor  among  these  swarthy  gentry,  the 
richest  seldom  wearing  any  clothes  beyond 
a  linen  cloth  round  the  head  and  another 
round  the  loins,  though  a  large  amount 
of  wealth  is  often  concealed  in  the  dirty 
folds  of  the  latter.  A  pair  of  wooden 
sandals  and  a  gingham  umbrella  complete 
the  costume,  which,  if  not  elegant,  is  cer- 
tainly inexpensive.  The  eager,  restless 
countenances  of  all  are  alike  stamped 
with  avarice,  the  auri  8a<^a  fames  ap- 
pearing to  blunt  all  other  feelings. 

The  oysters  are  sold  by  auction,  in  lots 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand,  a  purchaser 
to  that  extent  having  the  option  of  tak- 
ing as  many  as  thirty  thousand,  if  he  likes 
the  price.  At  the  previous  fisheries  of 
1857-58,  the  prices  were  very  low,  £1 
14s.  per  thousand  being  the  average;  but 
the  profits  then  made  were  enormous,  and 
the  fact  so  well  known  that  on  this  occa- 
sion £4  8s.  per  thousand  was  the  price 
freely  offerea  at  the  first  day's  sale.  The 
best  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  specula- 
tors was  the  steady  rise  in  prices ;  at  one 
time  several  hundred  thousands  were  sold 
at  £8  6s.,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  fishery 
£5,  £6,  and  £7  were  readily  given.  At 
a  sale  at  which  we  were  present,  over 
four  hundred  thousand  oysters  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  paid  for  in  ready  money.  The 
oysters  are  immediately  removed  by  their 
purchasers  to  their  own  private  yards, 
where,  if  time  can  be  given,  they  are  left 
till  all  the  animal  matter  has  decomposed 
and  disappeared.  Some  considerable  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  all  this  is 
accomplished,  even  in  a  tropical  country ; 
and  in  most  cases,  therefore,  the  pearls 
are  obtained  from  the  oysters  by  "  wash- 
ing," a  process  which  takes  place  when 
they  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom 
position.    It  is  conducted  upon  the  same 
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pnnciple  as  that  employed  with  gold  found 
111  sand  or  alluvial  deposits.  They  are  re- 
moved into  large  tubs,  or  canoes  hewn 
from  a  solid  log,  the  shells  are  picked  out, 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  those  to 
which  pearls  are  found  adhering.  Water 
is  then  freely  applied,  the  loathsome  mass 
being  well  stirred  up  by  hand  till  the 
pearls  are  freed  from  all  adhesive  matter 
and  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  where, 
after  the  liquid  has  been  poured  off,  they 
are  disclosed  to  the  excited,  anxious  gaze 
of  their  proprietor. 

A  more  disgusting  spectacle  can  hardly 
be  conceived  than  tliat  of  a  crowd  of  wo- 
men and  children  employed  upon  this 
loathsome  work ;  nor  can  human  nature 
be  viewed  in  a  much  more  repulsive 
aspect  than  in  that  of  an  old  colored 
woman,  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  her 
hair  tangled  and  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
gleaming  with  cupidity,  and  her  skinny 
arms  half  bm*ied  in  a  hideous  mass  of  cor- 
ruption that  would  appal  an  analytical 
chemist. 

Peculation  is  rife  among  the  people 
thus  employed;  swallowing  the  pearls 
being  the  most  approved  method  of  ap- 
propriating them,  notwithstanding  the  hor- 
rible odor  and  appearance  of  the  mass  from 
which  they  are  extracted.  Punishment, 
however,  follows  swiftly  upon  detection, 
the  suspected  party  being  at  once  dosed 
with  a  powerful  emetic,  no  regard  being 
paid  to  either  age,  sex,  or  constitution, 
a  trustworthy  friend  of  the  proprietor 
watching  the  result. 

The  owners  of  large  stocks  of  oysters 
generally  erect  their  temporary  domiciles 
close  by,  or  in  the  yards  in  which  they 
are  stored,  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
])oisoning  stench  generated  by  the  de- 
caying heaps ;  sufficiently  poisonous  one 
would  imagine,  to  produce  a  plague  every 
tishery. 

Trading  in  pearls  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct busmess  with  these  people,  and  is 
not  combined  with  dealing  in  any  other 
description  of  gems.  The  merchant  usu- 
ally carries  most  of  his  stock  about  with 
him,  secreted  in  the  folds  of  his  gannent, 
together  with  his  "  apanage,"  consisting 
of  a  square  of  dark  blue  cloth  marked  out 
into  divisions,  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights, 
and  a  series  of  small  brass  saucers  perfor- 
ated with  holes  of  different  sizes;  num- 
ber one  being  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  pearl  the  size  of  a  pea,  while 
the  smallest  is  only  calculated  to   allow 


the  dust  to  escape.  Through  these  the 
pearls  are  sifted,  those  remaining  in  each 
saucer  being  placed  upon  its  appropriate 
division  on  the  cloth,  a  rough  measare- 
ment  being  thus  speedily  arrived  at. 

It  is  not  easy  to  value  them  correctly, 
the  distinctions  made  being  so  many  and 
so  nice.  There  are  altogether  twelve 
classes,  in  none  of  which  is  the  actual 
weight  taken  into  consideration.  Num- 
ber one  is  called  Aniy  comprising  those 
pearls  to  which  Pliny  first  applied  the 
term  "  unio,"  in  which  all  the  highest 
perfections  of  luster  and  sphericity  are 
centered. 

No.  2,  Anathari^  are  such  as  fiiil  a  lit- 
tle in  one  point,  either  in  luster  or  sphe- 
ricity. 

No.  3,  Sanadayam^  )  Such  as  fail 

No.  4,  Kageraly        j  in  both. 

No.  5,  MasaayUy  or  confusion. 

No.  6,  VadivUy  beauty. 

No.  7,  Medanguj  bent  or  "folded" 
pearls. 

No.  8,  ITiincal^  double  pearls. 

No.  0,  ITalippUy  signifying  "abund- 
ance." 

No.  10,  Foesal,  )  ,,  njig^hanen  » 
No.  11,  jfiTwra/,  [  ^^^^^V^^* 
These  find  a  ready  sale  in  India,  all 
kinds  and  shapes  being  indiscrimiDately 
used  to  adorn  the  roughly-made  breaH^ 
plates  of  gold  worn  by  women  of  high 
caste. 

No.  12,  Thody  literally  "powder." 
These  are  all  easily  disposed  of  in  In<&, 
where  they  are  made  into  "  choDam,"  a 
refined  kind  of  lime  for  great  ladies  of 
color  to  chew  with  their  betel. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  escape  the  contagion  in  this  bot- 
bed  of  gambling.  As  at  Hombourg  or 
Baden  you  hear  marvelous  tales  of  bro- 
ken banks,  and  of  individuals  who  have 
won  more  napoleons  than  they  had  ever 
previously  seen  ;  so  at  Aripo,  mvBterioiu 
whispers  pervade  the  camp,  xoa  are 
told  of  a  common  cooly  havmg  made  bis 
fortune  for  life  by  the  fortunate  expendi- 
ture of  a  rupee ;  and  we  were  shown  one 
fine  pearl  worth  seven  or  eight  pounds,  the 
result  of  a  sixpeuny  speculation  by  a  small 
brown  girl. 

Not  having  time  to  w^t  until  the  ani- 
mal matter  had  decayed  and  disappeared, 
and  being  cjuite  incapable  of  overlooking 
the  "  washing "  operation,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  content  ourselves  with  a  small 
speculation  of  one  thousand,  opening  the 
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oysters  personally  while  quite  fresh,  a  cu- 
rious and  rather  exciting  process. 

The  two  valves,  which  are  equally  con- 
cave, are  easily  separated,  when  the  body 
of  the  fish  appears  adhering  equally  to 
each.    It  is  usually  very  fat,  and  a  knife 
cin  be  passed  laterally  through  it,  an  ope- 
ration which  the  handiest  maiden  in  the 
laymarket,  or  the  most  expert  gargon  in 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  would  not  easily 
p^rm  upon  the  compai-atively  delicate 
varieties  that  pass  through  their  hands. 
It  is  then  loosened  at  the  hinge,  the  body 
tamed  over,  and  the  much-coveted  little 
gems  disclosed  gleaming  through  the  adi- 
pose matter  at  the  back,  from  which  they 
are  extracted  with  the  point  of  the  pen- 
knife. 

There  is  no  rule  respecting  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  found.  Some  oc- 
casionally adhere  tightly  to  the  shell,  some 
are  found  in  the  liver  and  "mantle;" 
some  are  quite  loose,  and  would  have 
been  lost  for  ever  had  not  the  parent  oys- 
ter been 

"  Tom  by  rude  diver  from  its  ocean  bed." 

tinfortunately  one  of  the  first  pearls  that 
appeared  was  a  very  large  one,  not  quite 
'^  unique,"  but  of  a  beautiful  luster.     This 
^oilt  the  whole.    Visions  of  a  necklaQC 
such  as  graces  the  fair  throat  of  the  lovely 
Empress  of  the  French,  fioated  over  our 
Sanguine  mind ;  but  as  oyster  after  oyster 
^as  opened,  and  none  but  inferior  pearls 
^me  to  light,  disgust,  mingled  with  des- 
t^ir,  succeeded  to  the  hopeful  sentiment, 
s^nd  '*  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,"  pre- 
viously unnoticed,  peiTaded  the  whole 
tent. 

About  two  hundred  of  all  sizes  were 
extracted,  from  the  fatal  large  one  to 
tnaay  not  bigger  than  plus'  heads,  more 
of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  ob- 
tained had  the  oysters  been  properly 
Washed.  As  it  was,  the  result  proved 
that  it  must  be  a  profitable  business ;  al- 
though the  Indian  trader,  whose  object  it 
is  to  Keep  down  the  prices  of  the  govern- 
ment sales,  walks  about  with  a  doleful 
visage,  and  if  questioned  as  to  his  success 
declares  that  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face. 

It  is  not  often  that  very  large  and  per- 
fect pearls  are  found  in  the  oysters  taken 
on  this  coast.  In  a  large  assortment — 
about  £1800  worth — which  was  brought 
for  our  inspection,  there  was  not  one 
worth    individually    as    much    as    £20. 


Some  were  very  large,  but  dull  in  color, 
and  almost  valueless  in  the  English  mar* 
ket.  Among  the  ^^  poBsal,"  or  misshapen 
class,  were  some  like  pieces  of  stick, 
others  were  conglomerate  masses  of  na- 
creous matter,  while  one  was  exactly  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  conical  bullet  used 
in  a  large  Colt's  revolver. 

The  largest  pearl  ever  found  at  Aripo 
was  found  at  the  fishery  that  took  place 
in  March,  1860.  It  was  perfect  in  luster 
and  spheridty,  and  was  as  large  as  the 
round  bullet  used  in  No.  14  rme.  It  is 
very  rare,  however,  that  any  are  found  of 
even  half  this  size. 

A  portion  of  the  bank  still  remained 
untouched  by  the  divers,  when  an  out- 
break of  cholera  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
fishery.  Ten  men  were  earned  off* in  one 
night,  a  warning  which  could  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  government  employes 
and  troops  were  at  once  embarked  in  the 
little  colonial  steamer  Pearly  and  reiHoved 
to  Colombo. 

Before  this  disaster  occurred,  £48,215 
had  been  realized  by  the  government 
sales.  Including  the  divers'  share — an- 
other fourth — ^the  immense  sum  of  £60,- 
375  must  have  been  spent  in  pearls  dur- 
ing^the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 

The  untouched  portion  of  the  bank  wa3 
fished  early  in  1860,  and  the  amoimt  real- 
ized by  government  was  £36,650,  the  oys- 
ters selling  at  the  unprecedented  price  of 
£16  per  thousand.  This  high  price  is  in- 
directly owing  to  the  mutinies  in  India. 
An  enormous  amount  of  jewelry  was 
"  looted  "  by  the  British  soldiery,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  was  either  tsJicen  out 
of  the  country  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  well-affected  nobility.  Now  that 
matters  have  settled  doTin,  the  ladies  of 
Oude,  who  were  the  principal  losers,  are 
anxious. for  a  fresh  assortment;  the  de- 
mand greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the 
prices  of  pearls  are  now  exactly  double 
what  they  were  last  year. 

From  Aripo  we  proceeded  homewards 
by  the  dreary  coast  road — an  indistinct 
track,  knee-deep  in  sand  for  several  miles, 
through  low  scrubby  jungle.  Shade  there 
was  none,  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the 
continuous  drought  had  reduced  the  few 
small  tanks  to  insignificant  mud-holes. 
The  wild  beasts  had  all  betaken  them- 
selves to  a  more  genial  region,  partly  dri- 
ven away  by  the  want  of  water,  and  part- 
ly by  the  horrible  smell  arising  from  the 
milhons  of  decaying  oysters  at  .^po,  the 
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"  bouquet "  from  which  extends  for  seve- 
ral mile«  down  the  coast. 

At  certain  seasons  animals  of  all  kinds 
abound  in  this  distnct.  The  road  into 
Putlara,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  two 
feet  deep  in  tenacious  mud,  was  now  like 
cast-iron,  and  bore  the  impression  of  the 
feet  of  every  animal  that  had  passed  over 
it  in  the  sticky  stage.  Some  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  mud  had  hardened,  but 
deep  round  holes  denoted  the  presence  of 
tlie  elephant,  and  the  footprints  of  buffa- 
lo, bears,  cheetahs,  deer,  and  wild  hog, 
even  the  tiny  vestigia  of  the  wild  cat,  were 
distinctly  visible. 

Our  horses  were  quite  knocked  up  by 
long  stages  over  this  abominable  ground, 
and  we  therefore  proceeded  by  the  canal 


to  Negombo,  the  ^'  otinm  "  of  this  mode 
of  traveling  proving  very  pleasant  after 
the  ^^ixionic"  progression  we  had  pre- 
viously made  on  horseback. 

Fortunately  for  our  ears  the  boatmen 
were  all  Cinghalese,  not  Moormen,  so  we 
were  spared  the  monotonous  discordant 
singing  without  which  the  latter  never 
pulT  a  stroke,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
English  passengers. 

Traveling  by  boat,  although  pleasant  ^ 
enough,  is  very  slow  work,  and  we  thar^-* 
fore  exchanged  this  mode  of  conyevanote 
for  a  carriage  at  Negombo,  from  whence 
we  drove  through  an  interminable  gro?^ 
of  shady  cocoa-nuttrees  to  Colombo,  arriv  ^ 
ing  early  in  April,  and  completing  a  jon^M 
ney  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 


■  ^  * 


Vrom   the  London   Eclectic. 


ON       PAIN       AND       ITS      USES. 


We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  pain  as  children  do  upon  medi- 
cine. We  take  the  same  unphilosophical 
view  of  it,  make  the  same  wry  foces  at  it, 
and  have  the  same  doubts  as  to  its  neces- 
sity. The  presence  of  pain  seems  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  our  judgment,  and  to  pre- 
vent us  fi'om  recognizing  its  proper  mean- 
ing and  intention.  Pleasure,  or  rather, 
s(msual  gratification,  has  the  same  cloud- 
ing effect.  A  child  will  stuff  itself  with 
sweetmeats,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
headache  and  sickness  which  it  knows  will 
arrive  on  the  morrow;  and  when  that 
day  comes,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  dose  which  he  knows 
is  to  make  him  again  well  and  happy. 
Locke  says,  "  Were  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man 
takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick  stomach 
and  aching  head,  which,  in  some  men,  are 
sure  to  follow  not  many  hours  after,  I 
think  nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had 
in  his  cups,  would  on  these  conditions 
over  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which  yet 
hv  daily  swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes 
to  be  chosen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little 
(iifferenco  of  time."  If,  on  experiencing 
painful  sensations,  we  could  at  the  same 


time  remember  what  good  work  tlb 
were  performing,  we  should  not  bear  the 
so  impatiently.    We   receive  pain  as     a 
child  does  the  rod,  sullenly  and  salkilj, 
and  we  will  see  no  love  in  the  one  arJio 
inflicts  it ! 

To  properly  understand  the    presest 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  considsr 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  in  tiw 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nerves 
si/stem.     The  nervous  system  consists  of 
(1.)  of  nervous  centers^  and  (2.)  nerwm 
cords.    Nervous  centers  are  of  two  Idndi 
{a,)  conscious^  and  {b,)   ttncontdaitir' 
Nervous  cords  are  also  aivisible  into  tirt^ 
{a,)  sensiflc  and  motific.    A  nervous  cen- 
ter is  said  to  be  conscious  when  the  acti 
which  take  place  in  it  are  perceived  nil ' 
controlled  by  the    mind.      Uncoosoioai 
nervous  centers  act  independently  of  ssd 
in  spite  of  the  mind. 

Sensific  nervous  chords  convey  impre^ 
sions  towards  the  nervous  centers ;— iso* 
tific,  transmit  them  in  the  opposite  diree* 
tion.  The  sensific  nerves  which  go  to  i 
conscious  nervous  center,  convey  s*i** 
tion^  but  those  which  lead  to  an  nnooW 
ous  nervous  center,  trafismit  onfy  a  fif- 
sical  stimulus.    So  also  the  motifio  neitaii 
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which  proceed  from  a  conscious  nervous 
center,  differ  from  those  which  have  an 
unconscious  nervous  center.    The  former 
transmit  the  mandates  of  the  wiUj  the 
latter,  only  physical  nervous  force,    Ner- 
vous acts  are,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
kinds : — Me?ital  nervous  acts,  and  physi- 
cal nervous  acts.     It  is  not  long  since  this 
distinction  was  first  recognized,  all  the 
motions  of  animals  being  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  result  of  volition.    But 
patient  and  constant  researches  in   this 
field,  have  set  the   question  at  rest  for 
ever.     By  way  of  illustration,  take  a  frog* 
by  its  fore  and  hind  legs  and  extend  it 
upon  the  table  ;  the  first  thing  it  does  on 
being  liberated,  is  to  assume  its  usual  sqat- 
ting  posture.     If  you  pinch  its  hind  foot, 
it  will  hop  away  from  you ;  if  you  hold  it 
and  prick  the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  will, 
"With  afore  leg,  attempt  to  remove  the  cause 
of  iiTitation.     If  you  prick  the  hind  part 
of  the  body,  a  hind  leg  will  be  employed. 
If  the  head  of  the  frog  be  cut  off,  all  the 
above  motions  are  gone  through  the  same 
as  when  the  head  was  on  !     The  frog  re- 
covers itself  from  its  extended  position 
and  squats ;  it  jumps  away  from  you  when 
you  pinch  its  hind  foot;  and  it  attempts 
to  remove  any  thing  which  injures  or  ir- 
Htates  its  body.    As  the  frog's  conscious- 
ness was  removed  with  its  head,  the  mo- 
tions which  have  since  taken  place  in  its 
body,  must  be  looked  upon  as  physical 
nervous  acts.   These  motions  in  the  bodies 
of  decapitated  animals,  have  so  much  the 
appearance  of  being  the  result  of  percep- 
tion and  volition,  that  many  have  found 
it  impossible  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  pain  is  still  felt,  and  that  the 
strugjGfles  of  the  animal  are  the  result  of 
jt.     The  sensitive  plant  shrinks  from  an  in- 
jury.    Has  it  perception  ?    The  fly-catch- 
er plant  closes  upon  the  insect.     Has  it 
volition  ?     In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
spine  in  man,  the  legs  sometimes  become 
paralyzed.     In  this  state,  the  patient  can 
neither  feel  nor  move  them.     Yet  if  the 
sole  of  the  foot   be  pricked,  the  leg  is 
drawn  away,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  owner,  who  has  not  felt  any  pain  nor 
willed  any  movement.     Motions  in  ani- 
mals are  not,  therefore,  always  the  result 
of  volition,  but  may  bo  excited  from  with- 
out. 

The  nervous  centers  of  invertebrate 
animals,  and  those  which  preside  over  the 
org&nic  function  of  the  higher  animals, 
including  man,  are  called  ganglia. 


A  ganglion  is  a  small  body  made  np  of 
globular  corpuscules,  and  its  chief  function 
seems  to  be  the  generation  of  nervous 
force,  of  which  force  it  is  also  the  recepta- 
cle. When  an  impression  is  telegraphed 
to  it  by  a  sensific  nerve-fibre  (for  every 
nerve  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  fibres, 
and  each  fibre  has  its  appropriate  work,) 
the  impression,  acting  as  upon  a  key-board 
in  the  ganglion,  liberates  some  of  the  ac- 
cumulated nervous  force  along  the  proper 
motific  nerve-fibre,  and  thus  reaching  the 
muscle,  the  necessary  motion  is  produced. 

I  believe  aU  ganglia  to  be  unconscious 
nervous  centers  I 

This  is  easily  said,  but,  if  it  be  true,  it 
turns  into  foolishness  millions  of  pages  of 
English  literature.  It  deprives  hdf  the 
animal  kingdom  of  consciousness,  and  re- 
duces the  whole  of  the  acts  of  the  inverte- 
bratffi  to  the  character  of  those  which  a 
decapitated  frog  would  perform — ^physical 
nervous  actions. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  all  those  animals  who 
have  no  brains,  and  only  ganglionic  sys- 
tems of  nerves,  have  no  consciousness, 
and,  consequently,  are  incapable  of  feeling 
pain. 

Animals  have  been  classified  according 
to  the  character  of  their  nervous  systems, 
as  follows : — 


1st.  AcRiTA  (a,  priv. ;  Kptvw,  to  discern,)  ani- 
mals having  no  distinct  nervous  system. 

2d.  Nematoneura  (Njy/za,  a  thread ;  NcOpov,  a 
nerve,)  afiimals  whose  nervous  systems  consist 
only  of  nervous  threads, 

3d.  HoMOGANGLiA  C'A'Of,  fike ;  yayy'kiov,  a 
ganglion,)  animals  having  ganglionic  nervous 
centers  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  body. 

4th.  Heterogangliata  {irEpoc,  dissimiliar; 
yayy^ovy  a  ganglion,)  animals  having  ganglionic 
nervous  centers  variously  distributed  through 
the  body. 

5th.  Yertebrata,  animals  possessing  brains 
and  spinal  cords,  including  fishes,  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammalia. 


Let  us  begin  by  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  or  absence  of  pain  in 
the  first  division  under  this  classification. 
We  shall  find  some  of  them  to  present 
fewer  indications  of  sensation  than  can 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
sponges,  "contact  however  rude,  excites 
no  movement  or  contraction  whic^  might 
indicate  its  -^being  perceived ;  no  torture 
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has  ever  elicited  from  them  an  intimation 
of  suffering ;  they  have  been  pinclied  with 
forceps,  lacerated  in  all  directions,  bored 
with  hot  irons,  and  attacked  with  the 
most  energetic  chemical  stimuli,  without 
slu'inking,  or  exhibiting  the  remotest  ap- 
pearance of  sensibility."*  In  the  class  of 
jPoIyps,  we  have  animals  showing  more 
signs  of  life,  but  still  the  power  of  tolerat- 
ing and  existing  after  the  most  extensive 
mutilations. 

**  If  the  body  of  a  hydra,  or  fresh-water  polyp, 
be  halved  in  any  direction^  each  half  in  a  short 
time  grows  up  to  a  perfect  hydra ;  if  it  is  cut 
into  four,  or  eight,  or  even  minced  into  forty 
pieces,  each  continues  alive,  and  develops  a  new 
animal,  which  is  itself  capable  of  being  multi- 
plied in  the  same  extraordinary  manner.  If 
the  section  is  made  long- ways,  so  as  to  divide 
the  body  into  two  or  more  slips,  connected 
merely  by  the  tail,  they  are  speedily  resoldered, 
like  some  heroes  of  fairy  tale,  into  one  perfect 
whole ;  as,  if  the  pieces  are  kept  asunder,  each 
will  become  a  polyp ;  and  thus  we  may  have 
two  or  several  polyps  with  only  one  tail  between 
them;  but  if  the  sections  be  made  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  from  the  tail  towards  the  ten- 
tacula,  you  produce  a  monster  with  two  or  more 
bodies  and  one  head.  If  the  tentacula — the 
organs  by  wliich  they  take  their  prey,  and  on 
which  their  existence  might  seem  to  depend — 
are  cut  away,  they  are  leproduced,  and  the 
lopt-off  parts  remain  not  long  without  a  new 
body.  If  only  two  or  three  tentacula  are  em- 
braced in  the  section,  the  result  is  the  same ; 
and  a  single  teutaculum  will  serve  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a  complete  creature.  When  a  piece  is 
cut  out  of  the  body,  the  wound  speedily  heals, 
and,  as  if  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  knife, 
young  polyps  sprout  from  the  wound  more 
abundantly,  and  in  preference  to  unscarred 
parts ;  when  a  polyp  is  introduced  by  the  tail 
into  another  body,  the  two  unite  and  form  one 
individual,  and  when  a  head  is  lopt  off,  it  may 
safely  be  engrafted  on  the  body  of  any  other 
which  may  chance  to  want  one.  You  may  slit 
the  animal  up,  and  lay  it  out  flat  like  a  mem- 
brane, with  impunity;  nay,  it  may  be  turned 
inside  out,  so  that  the  stomachal  surface  shall 
become  the  epidermis,  and  yet  continue  to 
live  and  enjoy  itself."t 

The  sea  anemone,  also,  which  belongs 
to  this  division,  whose  tentacula  appear 
to  possess  such  exquisite  sensibility,  can 
scarcely  be  killed  by  any  amount  of  mu- 
tilation. 

"  They  may  be  kept  without  food  for  a  year ; 
they  may  be  immersed  in  water  hot  enough 

*  G.  Rymer  Jones,  p.  20. 

f  Dr.  Johnson's  Britiah  ZoophyttB. 


to  blister  their  skins,  or  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice, 
and  again  thawed;  and  they  may  be^  placed 
within  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump 
without  being  deprived  of  life,  or  cDsabled  from 
resuming  their  usual  functions  when  placed  in 
a  favorable  situation.  If  the  tentacula  an 
clipped,  they  soon  begin  to  bud  anew,  and  if 
cut  away,  they  grow  again,  so  that  it  seems 
these  reproductions  might  extend  as  far,  or  be 
as  often  repeated  as  patience  or  curiosity  would 
admit  If  cut  through  the  middle  transrerse-  ; 
ly,  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  will,  after  a 
time,  produce  new  tentacula,  pratty  neariy  as 
they  were  before  the  operation ;  while  the  upper 
portion  swallows  food  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, permitting  it  indeed  at  first  to  come  out 
at  the  opposite  end,  just  as  a  man's  head,  being 
cut  off,  would  let  out  at  the  neck  the  bit  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  but  which  it  soon  learns  to 
retain  and  digest  in  a  proper  manner.  In  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  the  upper  half,  instead 
of  healing  up  into  a  new  basis,  actually  produced 
another  mouth  and  tentacula ;  so  that  an  animil 
was  formed  wtiich  caught  its  prey,  and  fed  at 
both  ends  at  the  same  time  I  I^  again,  ^ 
section  of  the  body  is  made  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  so  as  almost  to  divide  it  into  two 
halves,  the  halves  unite  in  a  few  days.  If  the 
section  is  complete,  two  perfect  individuals  is 
the  result;  and,  to  complete  the  wonder,  if  the 
body  be  torn  away,  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
base  remain,  from  this  fragment  a  now  ofispriofc 
will  rise  up  to  occupy  the  place  of  its  parent*^ 

This  indestructibility  can  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  increased  animal  vitality 
wliich  the  polype,  or  anemone,  may  be 
supposed  to  possess,  and  which  enables 
them  to  bear  a  shock,  which,  in  the 
higher  animals  undergoing  similar  mntihr 
tious,  would  prove  rapidly  fatal,  for,  under 
some  circumstances,  they  may  be  readily 
killed.  A  little  fresh  water  will  destroy 
all  signs  of  life  in  the  anemone  in  a  few 
short  minutes.  The  tolerance  of  mutila- 
tion in  these  animals,  seems  rather  to  re- 
semble the  patient  endurance  of  a  tree, 
which  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  will  not  die. 

But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  long- 
er on  the  division  Acrita.  PaUi  must 
be  impossible  to  animals  who  have  no  ner* 
vous  system,  nor  any  organs  of  sense; 
and  it  would  be  difhcult  to  show  what 
use  it  could  be  to  them,  when  we  consider 
how  little  they  would  have  the  power  of 
escaping  from  it,  and  how  very  slightly 
their  vitality  is  affected  by  the  most  ex 
tensive  mutilations. 

In  the  next  division,  Nematoneuniy  we 
arrive  at  a  set  of  animals  possessing  ner* 

*  Dr.  Jolmson*8  British  ZoopkyUs, 
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vons  cords,  but  in  which  no  nervous  cen- 
ters have  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
The  star-fishes  are  examples  of  this  divi- 
£ion. 

The  nervous  system  of  a  star-fish  con- 
sists of  a  simple  circular  cord,  which  runs 
roand  the  mouth  of  the  animal;  from  this 
ring,  three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off 
oppofflte  to  each  ray ;  one  of  these  pro- 
ceeds to  the  locomotive  suckers,  and  the 
other  two  supply  the  viscera.     No  ner-^ 
"VOQS  centers  have  been  discovered.     Let 
^as  now  see  what  kind  of  pain  can  be  dis- 
covered in  this  division   of  the   animal 
dngdom. 
The  Gray  Brittle-Star,  when  laid  hold 
*(y  breaks  up  into  little  pieces  with  won- 
lerfal  facility,  each  fragment  of  an  arm 
breaking  itself  up  into  smaller  pieces ; 
id  frequently,  when  one  of  these  crea- 
nres  is  seized,  in  a  moment  its  arms  are 
II  gone,  and  nothing  but  the   disc,   or 
3^3ody,  is  left  in  the  hand.     These  arms, 
lowever,  are  reproduced ;  so  that  a  star- 
'sh  may  be  found  with  only  one  arm  and 
'5)ar  little   ones  budding.      Mr.   Forbes, 
^rpeaking  of  a  large  star-fish,  the  lAng- 
^^om^  says,  it  is  wonderful  the  power  this 
Animal  possesses,  not  merely  of  casting  its 
5^rras  away  entire,  but  of  breaking  them 
into   little    pieces    with    great  rapidity. 
*'*The  first  time,"  he  says,  *'I  ever  took 
cine  of  these   creatures,   I   succeeded  in 
getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.     Never 
having  seen  one  before,  and  quite  un con- 
scions  of  its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it 
C)at  on  a  rowing-bench,  the  better  to  ad- 
mire its  form  and  colors.     On  attempting 
to  remove  it  for  preservation,  to  my  hor- 
^r  and  disappointment,  I  found  only  an 
assemblage   of   rejected   members.      My 
conservative  endeavors  were  all  neutral- 
ized by  its  destructive  exertions,  and  it  is 
iJow  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by 
30  armless  disc  and  a  discless  arm.     Next 
time  I  went  to  dredge  on  the  same  spot, 
determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a 
specimen  in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I 
brought  with  me  a  bucket  of  cold  fresh 
^ater,  to  which  article  star-fishes  have  a 
^eat  antipathy.     As  I  expected,  a  Ling- 
^^om  came  up  in  the  dredge — a  most 
gorgeous  specimen.     As  it  does  not  gen- 
®fally  break  up  before  it  is  raised  above 
^he  surface   of  the   sea,   cautiously  and 
^^xiously  I  sunk  my  bucket  to  a  level 
,^ith  the  dredge's  mouth,  and  proceeded 
^^  the  most  gentle  manner  to  introduce 
^^e    Lingthom    to    the    purer    element. 
VOL.  U.— No.  8. 


Whether  the  cold  air  was  too  much  for 
him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  terri- 
fic, I  know  not ;  but  in  a  moment  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at 
every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his  fragments 
were  seen  escaping."* 

Surely  this  process  of  self-mutilation 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  absence 
of  pain  in  these  animals ;  but  there  is  stiU 
further  evidence. 

Professor  T.  Rymer  Jones,  says : — 
"We  have  frequently,  when  examining 
these  animals  in  a  living  state — that  is, 
when  they  were  crawling  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined— cut  oflf  with  scissors  successive 
portions  of  the  dorsal  covering  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  expose  the  visceral  cavity ; 
but  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  ap- 
pearing to  be  conscious  of  the  mutila- 
tions, not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing was  visible  ;  the  suckers,  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  injured  part,  were  in- 
variably retracted  ;  but  all  the  rest,  even 
in  the  same  ray,  still  continued  their 
action,  as  though  perfectly  devoid  of  par- 
ticipation in  any  suffering  caused  by  the 
injury  inflicted."! 

It  would  be  useless  to  search  further 
for  evidences  of  pain  in  this  division.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  localize  the  faculty 
of  perception  in  animals  whose  nervous 
systems  consist  only  of  a  number  of  ner- 
vous threads,  destitute  of  any  ganglionic 
enlargements  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  nei-vous  centers.  And  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  what  use  pain  could  be  to 
animals  .who  shatter  themselves  into 
pieces  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important 
and  extensive  division,  the  Somogangli' 
ata,  which  includes  worms,  insects,  and 
crustaceans. 

Here  we  find,  for  the  fii-st  time,  nervous 
centers  distinctly  existing,  and  generally 
arranged  in  two  parallel  lines.  And  now 
aiises  a  question  worthy  of  particular 
attention. 

Are  the  small  nervous  masses  which  we 
find  distributed  over  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals of  this  division,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious nervous  centers  ?  Have  they  the 
faculty  only  of  receiving  impressions,  and 
regulating  the  actions  produced  by  these 
impressions,  or  are  they  indued  with  the 
power  of  perceiving,  remembering,  judg- 
ing, and  willing? 

•  History  of  British  Star-FUhes, 

f  The  Aninal  Kingdom, 
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But  tliis  question  becomes  wider  and 
more  important  when  we  remember  that 
it  involves  the  next  division  also.  The 
heterogangliata  have  the  same  ganglionic 
nervous  centers  as  the  homogangliata ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the 
foi-mer  they  are  scattered  instead  of  being 
arranged  symmetrically. 

We  have  presiding  over  the  organic 
functions  of  our  own  bodies  a  large  num- 
ber of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centers,  which 
act  independently  and  even  in  spite  of  us. 
Is  any  one  ready  to  admit,  that  because 
he  has  certain  nei-vous  masses  in  his  body 
receiving  impressions  and  originating  mo- 
tions, that  each  of  these  nervous  masses 
is  a  conscious  and  intelligent  individual  ? 
No ;  very  few  would  grant  this.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  law,  that  actions 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual, are  performed  without  pain.  Of 
wliat  use  would  it  be  were  the  human 
heart  as  sensible  as  the  hand  ?  If  it  were 
injured,  we  could  not  moderate  its  move- 
ments so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest.  Pain 
could  have  been  of  no  use  here.  The 
heart,  therefore,  has  been  so  constructed 
that  it  may  actually  be  touched  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  OT^-ner. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  animals 
now  under  consideration,  all  have  their 
origin  from  without,  and  that  they  are  as 
much  under  the  control  of  immutable 
laws  as  the  planets  are.  It  appears  tome, 
that  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  punish  with 
pain  a  moth  which  flies  into  the  candle,  as 
it  would  be  to  imprison  a  fly  for  stealing 
sugar.  Besides,  these  nervous  centers  are 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  each  presides  over  a  separate 
function.  If  each  of  these  had  a  conscious- 
ness and  a  will,  what  quarreling  there 
might  be  !  Again,  in  the  common  earth- 
worm, a  string  of  these  nervous  centers" 
run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  animal's 
body.  Now,  in  which  of  all  these  gang- 
lia3  does  the  conscious  I  reside;  for,  if  you 
cut  it  in  two,  one-half  walks  one  way,  and 
the  other  half  another ;  each  portion  be- 
comhig  a  perfect  animal.  Nay,  if  you  cut 
it  into  four  pieces  the  same  takes  place  ; 
and  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  worm 
(lAimhricus  variegatus)  was  divided  into 
twenty-six  parts,  almost  all  of  which  re- 
produced the  head  and  tail,  and  became 
60  many  distinct  individuals. 

But  apart  from  the  anatomical  distribu- 
tion of  the  ganglia?,  let  us  see  what  proof 
we  can  obtain,  from  the  actions  of  these 


animals,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  thi 
sufler  pain. 

No  one  doubts  the  result  of  cutting  o: 
the  head  of  a  fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mat 
malian ;  but  let  him  decapitate  a  SDai 
and  what  is  the  result  ?    The  entire.  hea< 
with  eyes  and  antennae,  are  speedily  r 
produced.    The  head  of  the  fresh-wati 
naiad  has  been  cut  ofl*  seven  times,  sod 
fresh  one  has  been  formed.    From,  th 
it  is  evident,  that  the  gaugli»  in  the  hes 
of  these  creatures  arc  not,  as  in  the  verti 
brata,  essential  to  the  continuance  of  IL 
in  the  individual.    This  reprodnotuw  c 
parts  resembles  rather  the  vegetable  tha 
the  animal  kingdom.    In  vertebrate  aa 
mals,  we  have  reproduction  of  fluids  a:3 
epidermis,  but  any  thing  like  the  re-g^ 
eration  of  important  organs  is  never  8e« 
The  nervous  centei's  in  the  heads  of  -\ 
sects,  have  been  dignified  by  some  write 
with  the  title  of  brains^  but  it  is  eride, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  be  so  calla 
Colonel  Pringle  could  keep  decapUoEUi 
dragon-flies  for  four  and  six  months  sHi^ 
but  he  could  not  keep  those  with  tMr 
heads  on  alive  more  than  a  few  days^  Ik 
dragon-fly,   which  lias  been   called  tbe 
^^  eagle''  of  the  insect  tribe,  so  perfeotii 
he  in  form  and  flight,  gives  no  evideBW 
of  his  capability  of  suflering.    If  his  tiO 
be  put  into  his  mouth,  he  will  eat  off  and 
devour  as  many  of  the  terminal  segmeKta 
of  his  body  as  he  can  reach.    If  this  op9* 
ation  caused  pain,  surely  the  animal  wosU 
not  continue  it ;  but  so  little  is  it  awtn 
of  any  thing  unusual  having  happeM^ 
that  on  being  liberated,  it  will  ny  of 
bnskly  in  search  of  other  prey.    So  •A 
dently  insensible  to  pain  is  the  dnffoi* 
fly,  that  it  will  eat  freely  while  coiAii 
by  a  pin  through  its  body.     It  is  enrioM 
how  little  the  gangliated  animals  seem  tO^ 
be  affected  by  having  pins  run  throagk 
their  bodies.     "  It  is  a  fact  well  knovaW 
practical  entomologists,  that  large  QM)di> 
found  asleep  during  the  day-thno,  tM\f 
pinned  to  the  trunks  of  trees  without  IWf 
appearing  to  sufler  such  a  deg^e  of  |IS 
as  even  to  awake  them.    It  is  only  ontki 
approach   of  evening  twilight  wX  Aaf 
seek  to  free  themselves.    A  nute  has  liw 
eleven  weeks  transfixed  on  a  poat  if 
microscopical  investigation.    The  feetsii 
antennse  of  a  locust  have  been  in  full  fiV 
for  five  months,  although  the  aoiflbAk 
abdomen  was  filled  with  cotton  wqoLii' 
a  stout  pin  was  stuck  through  itsthoirtf.* 
Mr.  RowcU  gives  an  account  ofa.oiri^ 
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>roiis  beetle  which  had  been  loosely  con- 
ned in  a  case  of  foreign  insects,  which 
lanaged  to  get  loose,  and,  with  the  pin 
iroogh  its  body,  walked  about  and  de- 
Dred  the  other  specimens.  Kirby  also 
»lste8  a  Bimiiar  case.  The  truth  of  the 
aotation  from  Sbakspeare,  which  is  so 
ften  brought  forward  to  show  that  bee- 
^  feel  as  acutely  as  giants,  even  if  it 
leant  what  these  writers  would  wish  it, 
eodves  a  complete  denial  from  the  fact 
dated  by  Mr.  Rowell. 

It  Is  a  proof  of  the  independent  action 
»f  each  ganglion,  that  some  of  the  animals 
tnder  consideration  can  be  divided  into 
vo  or  more  pieces  without  causing  in- 
•tant  death.  If  the  centipede  in  motion 
)e  divided  into  several  portions,  each 
ramnent  goes  marching  on  as  if  nothing 
Jad  taken  place.  In  which  of  these  mov- 
Bg  pieces  does  the  consciousness  reside, 
ind  where  the  volition  which  regulates 
ibe  motion  of  each  ?  A  wasp  which  has 
been  cut  into  two  pieces,  will  eat  with  one 
W^  and  sting  with  the  other.  A  leech 
may  be  cut  through  the  middle  while  it  is 
feeding,  without  disturbing  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  discontinue  its  meal ;  and  there 
is  a  vulgar  idea,  that  a  leech  so  operated 
npon,  will  do  the  work  of  twelve,  as  it  can 
never  get  full.  If  a  leech  is  cut  in  two 
in  the  water,  each  half  swims  away,  or,  if 
its  head  and  tail  be  cut  off,  the  middle 
portion  will  live  for  months. 

If  we  go  higher  in  the  scale,  we  still 
can  find  no  evidenoe  of  pain.  Crabs  and 
lobsters  throw  off  their  claws  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  and  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  star- 
febes,  the  discarded  members  are  soon 
replaced  by  new  ones.  "  It  may  be  asked," 
ays  Mr.  Rowell,  "  of  what  use  can  the 
tense  of  pain  be  to  any  of  the  crustaceous 
tribes?  They  are  coated  in  armor  suffi- 
Ment  to  protect  them  from  all  minor  ene- 
inies,  and  if  thus  got  into  the  power  of  an 
snemy  strong  enough  to  crush  through 
tbeir  shells,  of  what  use  can  the  sense  of 
[>am  be  to  them  ?" 

But  indeed  what  good  effect  can  pain 
lave  on  any  animal,  unless  it  can  not  only 
^rceive  it,  but  remember  it,  and  profit  by 
be  experience  of  it  ?  Yet  nothing  can  be 
nore  evident  than  that  the  invertebrate 
•Qimals  do  neither  remember  nor  act  from 
^erience.  The  water  tiger  will  seize  a 
naall  piece  of  stick,  if  it  is  moved  near  it, 
nd  however  often  we  repeat  the  experi- 
»ent,  it  will  still  do  the  same — experience 


never  teaching  it  that  the  hard  'wood  is 
not  a  soft  tsdpole.  The  bluebottle  fly 
will  continue  to  bump  its  head  against  a 
pane  of  glass  all  day,  without  learning  the 
futility  of  his  attempts ;  and  the  unhappy 
moth  wUl  always  fly  into  the  candle,  and, 
unlike  a  burnt  child,  will  not  dread  the 
fire. 

If  we  find  these  animals,  then,  unable 
to  retain,  combine,  and  make  future  use 
of  impressions  from  without,  of  what  use 
is  it  their  receiving  them  at  all  ?  "  The 
first  thing  they  do,"  says  a  writer  in 
Blackwood^  ^4s  as  perfect  as  the  last. 
They  never  profit  from  experience ;  and* 
as  all  knowledge,  except  that  of  the  pure 
intellect,  comes  from  experience,  therefore 
can  they  accumulate  no  knowledge ;  but 
without  knowledge,  it  follows,  that  they 
can  have  no  will,  and  so  that  their  snp^ 
posed '  instinctive  actions  can  not  be  the 
result  of  choice,  but  must  be  the  result  of 
an  exterior  agency."  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  explain  how  the  actions  of  gan- 
glionic animals  are  originated,  but  I  be- 
lieve, like  the  rational  actions  in  the  case 
of  the  decapitated  frog,  the  cause  is  from 
without.  They  seem  to  be  governed  by 
the  strict  and  immutable  laws  which  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
disobey,  and  they  discover  so  much  inge- 
nuity and  intelligence,  that  one  glance  of 
the  nervous  organism  of  the  animal,  pro- 
claims them  to  have  an  original  external. 
The  actions  of  these  animals  are  too  clever 
to  have  originated  in  the  little  unprotect- 
ed ganglion  which  lies  in  their  heads; 
they  are  many  of  them  even  too  ingenious 
to  have  been  elaborated  in  the  fully-devel- 
oped and  well  protected  brain  of  man. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  highest 
and  most  important  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  Vertebrata.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  find  animals  possessing  true 
brains,  though  in  fishes  and  reptiles  these 
organs  are  m  a  very  rudimentary  state, 
and  the  cerebral  masses  which  represent 
the  seat  of  intelligence  in  man  are  very 
imperfectly  developed.  But  that  they  do 
exist  is  beyond  doubt.  Now,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  pain,  though 
in  very  low  degree,  is  felt.  "  Pain,"  says 
Professor  J.  Rymer  Jones,  "  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  encephalic  masses ; 
and,  consequently,  as  this  part  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  more  perfect,  the  power  of 
receivmg  painful  impressions  increases  in 
the  same  ratio ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  as 
much  as  the  strength,  activity,  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  an  animal,  by  which  it  can  escape 
from  paifiy  depends  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  brain,  so  does  the  perception  of 
torture  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
same  organ.*' 

As  the  brains  in  fishes  are  so  rudiment- 
ary in  their  character,  we  should  expect 
to  find  this  class  of  animals  little  suscepti- 
ble of  pain.  And  this  is  really  the  case. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  fishes  have  any 
sense  of  touch  any  where  except  in  the 
lips,  and  in  those  vermiform  processes 
which  hang  from  the  mouth. 

Trout  are  often  caught  with  the  hooks 
in  their  mouths  which  they  have  only  car- 
ried off  a  short  time  before.  Byron,  fan- 
cying that  fishes  felt  as  acutely  as  men, 
satirizes  Walton  thus  : — 

*^  Tho  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  bis  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  trout  to  pull  it'' 

But  no  man  would  continue  his  meal  with 
a  barbed  hook  in  his  throat — a  small  fish 
bone  is  sufficient  to  stop  him  most  effec- 
tually. No  comparison  can  be  made, 
then,  between  the  pain  which  men  and 
fishes  experience  on  receiving  a  similar 
injury. 

Some  fishes  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life ;  bream  may  bo  packed  in  snow,  and 
preserved  alive  for  a  considerable  time. 
Carp  have  been  frozen  in  a  mass  of  ice  so 
hard  as  to  require  an  axe  to  extncate 
them,  and  yet  they  have  recovered  on  be- 
ing thawed.  The  shark  can  with  difficulty 
be  killed  by  any  amount  of  injury ;  and 
the  length  of  time  physical  nervous  actions 
will  go  on  in  skinned  and  minutely-divided 
eels  is  proverbial. 

Reptiles,  though  higher  in  the  scale, 
show  a  tenacity  of  life  even  greater  than 
in  fishes.  Tlie  brain,  however,  is  more 
developed,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  increased  in  size.  From  the  nature  of 
the  integument  of  this  class  of  animals, 
the  sense  of  touch  must  be  extremely  im- 
perfect, and  indeed  the  little  notice  thus 
taken  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  them, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  slightly  they 
are  conscious  of  any  painful  sensation. 

Frogs,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
animals,  have  ever  been  the  victims  of 
physiologists.  It  is  comforting  to  think 
how  little  they  seem  capable  of  suffering. 
In  these  animals,  it  seems  certain  that 
"  the  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehen- 
sion," for  a  frog  will  cry  out  when  pur- 
sued by  a  snake,  but  will  allow  itself  to  be 


gradually  drawn  into  the  stomach  of  this 
animal,  although    still    alive,  witboat  a 
stru^ffle.    Mr.  Kowell  says  they  will  cry 
out  if  a  stick,  or  a  scythe,  or  any  thmg: 
resembling   a    snake,  approaches   thenu. 
He  saw  a  man  mowing  grass  where  firtMjQ 
were  abundant,  and  he  noticed  that  tSi^ 
frogs  which  were  wounded  remained  (Jiut^ 
quiet,  while  those  which  the  scythe  ool^ 
approached,  screamed  lustily.    ^^As  thes^ 
creatures  are  very  prolific,  nave  bnt  litt^ 
or  no  means  of  defence,  and  are  general^ 
too  slow  to  escape  their  enemies,  a  yiole^ 
death  is  to  most  of  them  unavoidable,  ar:^ 
consequently,  a  sense  of  pain  from  mnti^ . 
tion  would  be  an  infliction."    Niewis  i^^ 
also  very  tolerant  of  injuries — a  newt  wi-^j 
its  heart  cut  out,  will  swim  abont  and  ^x 
ecute  its  usual  functions  for  foTtj-mo^ 
hours.    It  has  the  power  of  reprodueuy 
parts  and  johits,  of  which  it  has  been  de- 
prived,  and  even  an  eye ;  the  tail  and  feet 
have  been  known  to  replace  themselrei 
six  times  in  the  course  of  one  summer,  m 
that  isix  hundred  and  eishty-seven  oev 
bones  were  reproduced.    If  the  head  of 
the  water  newt  be  removed,  the  trunk  itr 
mains  standing  on  its  feet,  and  turns  od 
being  touched. 

Snakes  seem  little  susceptible  of  m. 
The  slow-worm,  if  pursued,  with  a  saddoi 
jerk  breaks  itself  into  two  pieces.  Ibe 
tail  end  it  leaves  wriggling  about  to  i^ 
tract  the  attention  of  its  enemy,  while  iho 
head  and  remaining  part  of  itsbodv|^ta 
into  a  place  of  security  ;  the  tail,  tbni  A* 
carded,  has  been  noticed  to  remain  in  ttNh 
tion  for  five  hours.  The  brain  of  a  tortoin 
may  be  abstracted,  and  still  the  aoind 
wilt  wander  about  for  months  with  doerf 
eyes,  feeling  its  way,  and  a  tortoise,  whose 
head  has  been  completely  taken  oS^  btf 
survived  the  operation  twenty-three  dijt 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  althourii  tM 
brains  of  reptiles  are  more  developed 
than  those  of  fishes,  they  have  not  yet 
that  important  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  which  the  brains  of  the  wsno* 
blooded  birds  and  mammalians  Iisfa 
This  inferior  condition  of  the  nerffM 
system  well  tallies  with  the  small  amooflt 
of  sensibility  which  we  discover. 

In  birds  the  brain  shows  conmderalb 
increase  of  development,  bat  the  cereh*! 
hemispheres  are  still  destitute  of  ihi  eot* 
volutions  which  are  to  be  'found  in  ne**  ' 
malians.  The  sense  of  touch  miHt  he 
very  imperfect  in  birds,  as  their  hodici 
are  covered  with  feathers,  and  their  Snibi 
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with  horny  scales.  Like  as  in  fishes,  the 
eye  seems  to  be  the  most  important  sense, 
and  seems  to  exist  in  them  in  greater  per- 
fection than  in  roan.  Birds  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  brains,  and  kept  alive  for 
nore  than  a  year  by  artificial  feeding. 
Phis  fact  proves  the  inferiority  of  their 
lervouB  systems,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
inence,  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
lossessing  less  sensibility  than  mamma- 
iaQ8.  This  is  the  case,  and  has  been  well 
Uustratcd  by  the  writer  of  the  article, 
Vnimal  Kingdom,  in  the  Cyclopasdia 
Sritannica,  He  savs,  that  he  has  seen 
i  turtle-dove  which  was  so  severely  lace- 
rated by  a  cat,  that  the  contents  of  its 
itomach  were  torn  out.  The  painfully 
excited  sympathy  of  those  who  had  long 
cherished  the  gentle  creature  was,,  how- 
;ven  in  a  great  measure  allayed  by  seeing 
,he  oird  immediately  afterwards  proceed 
;o  pick  up  the  fresh  grains  of  barley, 
syhich,  until  the  wound  was  sewn  np,  con- 
inued  to  fall  from  its  pouch.  No  human 
being,  however  hungry  he  was,  would 
proceed  to  eat  under  similar  circumstances. 
Even  in  mammalians,  the  sensation  of  pain 
seems  not  to  be  felt  with  the  intensity  it 
is  by  man,  although  their  nervous  systems 
approach  his  so  nearly  in  resemblance. 

In  judpring  of  the  amount  of  pain  an 
animal  suffers,  we  must  not  be  gmded  by 
the  amount  of  cries  and  struggles  which 
take  place.  If  the  brain  of  a  dog  or  a 
rabbit  be  removed,  it  still  lives,  but  lies  as 
if  in  a  deep  sleep.  All  sensation  is  com- 
pletely annihilated  ;  yet  loud  sounds  will 
rouse  the  animal,  and  if  the  skin  is  injured 
in  any  way,  it  will  shriek  and  attempt  to 
defend  itself.  All  these,  however,  are 
merely  physical  nervous  actions,  and  are 
not  the  result  of  pain,  but  resemble  the 
motion  of  the  decapitated  frog.  A  hare 
caught  in  a  net  will  utter  loud  cries,  but 
remains  quite  quiet  if  wounded  ever  so 
badly,  so  that  it  can  only  get  away.  Pigs 
make  a  great  noise,  however  carefully  they 
are  handled.  In  fact,  animals  seem  to 
adopt  the  sensible  plan  of  crying  out  be- 
fore they  are  hurt,  and  not  afterwards, 
when  the  mischief  is  done.  Struggles  arc 
not  always  the  result  of  pain.  The  tail  of 
the  slow-worm,  which  wriggles  for  five 
hours,  feels  no  pain.  Convulsions  are  the 
result  of  insensibility,  and  are  caused  by 
the  mind  losing  its  control  over  the 
muscles.  From  observation,  we  can  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even 
the  mammalians  do  not  suffer  pain  as  man 


does.  Dormice,  rats,  and  monkeys,  eat 
their  tails  with  as  much  ssest  as  some  of 
UB  do  our  finger-nails.  Horsefi  will  still 
hobble  about  and  feed,  after  their  legs 
have  been  frightfully  mutilated;  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  instances  might  be  brought 
forward  to  illustrate  this  point.  But  that 
these  animals  do  suffer  pain,  is  shown  by 
the  merciftil  provision  which  induces  those 
which  prey  on  others  to  put  the  captured 
animal  to  death  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner.    The  head  or  neck  is  always  the 

Eoint  attacked.  How  different  is  this 
om  what  may  be  observed  among  inver- 
tebrate animals,  and  how  significant  the 
&ct !  Among  a  class  of  animals  which 
scarcely  can  be  killed,  death  must  be  pro- 
longed and  lingering.  If  they  suffered 
pain  as  the  vertebrate  animals  do,  would 
there  not  also  be  some  provision  made  for 
their  speedy  death  ? 

Having  so  far  considered  the  amount 
of  pain  endured  by  animals  of  the  different 
divisions,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the 
uses  of  pain. 

The  feelings  have  been  divided  into 
sentiments  and  sensations.  It  is  the  disa- 
greeable potion  of  the  latter  we  have  to 
do  with ;  for  we  must  include  under  the 
word  pain,  every  unpleasant  sensation — 
the  strong  Ught,  the  harsh  sound,  the  dis- 
agreeably taste,  the  disgusting  smell,  all 
painful  sensations  communicated  through 
the  organ  of  touch,  heat,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  etc  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is,  and  was  before 
tlie  creation  of  man,  one  of  the  servants 
of  Him  who  has  made  nothing  imperfect ! 

ITie  office  of  Pain  is  to  protect  lAfe. 

Pain  is  the  mediator  between  mind  and 
body,  and  ever  keeps  the  former  informed 
as  to  what  should  be  sought  and  what 
should  be  avoided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter. 

Pain  acts  persiuuivelj/  and  imperative- 
ly. Persuasively  by  the  numerous  little 
uneasy  sensations  which  are  constantly 
prompting  us  to  action.  Imperatively  by 
the  agony  which  causes  instant  action. 
For  example — -if  a  person  has  to  sit  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  especially  if  the 
seat  is  hard,  he  will  be  noticed  constantly 
to  shift  his  position.  This  takes  place  in 
compliance  with  the  prompting  of  cer- 
tain uneasy  sensations  which  tell  him  that 
he  has  been  pressing  sufficiently  long  on 
one  portion  or  the  integument.    If  dese 
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promptings  were  not  attended  to,  inflam- 
mation would  come  on, and  pain  would  then 
act  imperatively  and  compel  him  to  move. 
But  supposing  pain  to  be  altogether  ab- 
sent, then  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent US  from  sitting  till  our  bones  came 
through ;  an  awful  state  of  matters,  which 
does  occur  in  slave  ships,  where  the  poor 
victims  are  packed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  hard  decks. 

Pain  never  acts  imperatively  without  a 
good  reason.  Its  promptings  are  at  firet 
so  gentle  that  they  may  be  often  over- 
looked. Hunjjer  and  thirst  come  on  so 
gradually  that  they  may  bo  endured  for 
some  time  w^ithout  suffering.  There  are 
many  uneasy  sensations  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  desired  effect  with- 
out producing  actual  pain,  such  as  itching, 
tickling,  pins  and  needles,  etc. ;  but  if  a 
portion  of  food  gets  into  the  windpipe, 
pain  interferes  promptly,  and  imperatively 
Uie  offending  substance  is  coughed  up, 
and  the  person  rescued  from  death.  If 
anything  hot  is  lifted  by  mistake,  pain  in- 
sists upon  the  hold  being  immediately 
relaxed,  and  thus  a  useful  hand  is  pre- 
served. 

The  uses  of  pain  may  be  divided  into 
Preventive^  Remedial^  and  Metrihutive, 

The  preventive  use  of  pain  is  displayed 
in  hundreds  of  different  ways.  A  strong 
light,  or  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
eye,  causes  sufficient  pain  to  prevent  the 
individual  from  injuring  so  important  an 
organ.  Disgusting  smells  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  uncleanliness ;  they  make  us 
avoid  unwholesome  food,  impure  drinks, 
and  pestilential  atmospheres.  The  sense 
of  taste,  teaches  us  what  not  to  eat ;  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  which,  for  the 
prevention  of  mischief,  we  hero  give: — an 
old  woman  who  was  fiist  failing,  gathering 
a  salad  for  dinner,  mixed  with  it  by  mis- 
take some  monkshood.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, who  was  also  very  old,  both  partook 
of  the  poisonous  plant  and  died  a  few 
hours  after.  From  extreme  age  they  had 
lost  their  sense  of  taste,  and  consequently 
they  did  not  discover  the  acid  taste  which 
was  recognized  by  the  young  female  ser- 
vant in  their  employ,  and  which  in  her 
case  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her 
death. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  painful  sensation 
of  hunger,  what  would  prevent  lazy  peo- 
ple from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  ?  Heat 
up  to  a  certain  temperature  is  pleasant.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  pain  which  tells  us 


when  it  is  becoming  harmful  to  the  body, 
what  would  prevent  us  from  roasting  our- 
selves ?  People  with  paralyzed  legs  have 
been  known  to  bum  themselves  to  a  frighu 
ful  extent  without  being  aware  of  it.  Dr, 
Carpenter  gives  the  case  of  a  drover  who 
went  to  sleep  over  a  newly-lit  lime-kiln. 
During  the  night,  the  part  of  the  brick- 
work  on  which  one  of  his  feet  rested,  be- 
came red  hot  and  burnt  it  into  a  cinder, 
he  having  been  lulled  into  unconsciousness 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  he  was 
awoke  in  the  morning,  iinconsdions  .of  the 
injury  he  had  received,  he  placed  the  foot 
to  the  ground,  and  it  crumbled  into  frag- 
ments. The  sense  of  pain  was  annihi- 
lated here,  and  consequently  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury.  Lord  Kames  recommends  parents 
to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children,  so 
that  having  once  felt  the  pain,  they  may 
be  prevented  from  inflicting  upon  them- 
selves more  serious  injuries  in  future.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  consequent  pain,  it 
would  be  delightful  occupation  for  a  child, 
instead  of  having  to  hack  sticks,  to  be 
able  to  slice  away  at  its  fingers.  Without 
pain,  what  child  would  reach  ten  years  of 
age  with  a  perfect  finger  on  its  hands,  or 
whole  bone  in  its  body  ?  Under  the  pre- 
sent  order  of  things,  children  can  scarcely 
be  kept  from  breaking  their  necks  daily. 
If  pain  were  suspended,  there  would  soon 
be  scarcely  a  child  alive. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  mercifully  pro- 
vided, that  the  exteiiial  covering  of  man 
shall  be  the  most  sensible  to  pain.  It 
would  have  been  a  useless  infliction  to 
have  made  the  deeper  parts  equally  senu- 
tive,  as  nothing  from  withont  can  injure 
them  without  having  having  first  affected 
the  skin.  The  deeper  parts  are,  however, 
capable  of  receiving  injuries  without  the 
skin  being  involved,  and  in  these  cases, 
such  as  concussions  and  sprains,  pain  is 
felt.  If  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  we 
should  be  jumping  from  great  hdgbts, 
and  injuriously  straining  ourselves.  'Diere 
would  be  little  protection  for  the  internal 
organs  if  they  alone  were  made  capable 
of  being  pained.  Suppose  the  heart  to 
be  sensible,  and  the  skin  over  the  region 
of  it  insensible  to  pain,  the  skin,  if  woand- 
ed,  would  not  inform  the  individual  of 
approaching  danger,  and  when  the  heart 
itself  was  injured,  it  would  be  too  late. 

How  necessary  is  it,  that  man  shoold 
wear  a  robe  of  sensibility  more  perfect 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  when  we 
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consider  that  he  so  constantly  uses  fire, 
edged  tools,  and  chemical  substances ! 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following 
practical  illustration  of  the  use  of  pain  in 
preventing  injuries : — "  A  young  man,  a 
parishioner  of  mine,  a  blacksmith,  had  the 
misfortune,  a  few  months  since,  to  be 
thrown  by  a  horse,  with  his  wrist  against 
a  window,  and  thereby  sever  the  chief 
arteries.  He  is  now  well  enough  to  re- 
turn to  his  work.  He  can  grasp  a  hammer 
with  his  clenched  hand,  but  can  not  take 
up  things  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Sensation  is  almost  entirely  gone ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  only  discovers  that  thorns 
are  deep  in  his  hand  by  looking  it  over. 
He  happened  tcT  have  the  skin  taken  clean 
off,  but  only  discovered  it  by  the  sense  of 
sight ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this  is  very 
awkward,  for  he  is  afraid  of  pinching  or 
burning  himself  while  at  his  work,  and  not 
findiuET  it  out  until  it  becomes  serious." 

If  it  were  not  for  pani,  what  poor  man 
would  wear  shoes,  or  avoid  sharp  stones, 
or,  in  fact,  have  a  foot  to  walk  with  at  all  ? 
If  scalding  soap-suds  and  tea,  did  not  pro- 
duce pain,  what  state  would  washerwo- 
men's hands  and  throats  soop  be  in  ? 
What  person,  living  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  amid  smoke  and  dust,  would  have 
an  eye  to  see  with,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
delicate  membrane  which  instantly  informs 
him  of  the  presence  of  something  in  it  ? 
The  offending  particles  would  remain  un- 
noticed—inflammation would  be  set  up — 
the  transparent  structures  would  become 
opaque,  and  the  eye  would  be  lost !  As 
it  is,  the  least  speck  of  dust  produces  mo- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  and  sets  at  liberty  a 
little  fountain  of  tears,  which  flows  over 
the  surflice  of  the  eye,  and  washes  every 
thing  away. 

That  the  amount  of  suffering  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  injuries  is  not  too 
great,  may  be  easily  shown.  Many  per- 
sons will  at  any  time,  for  mere  amusement, 
run  pins  into  their  legs ;  savages  tatoo 
themselves,  although  the  operation  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  very  tedious  and  pain- 
ful one ;  ladies  suffer  their  ears  to  be 
pierced,  and,  to  improve  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, will  suffer  great  inconvenience ; 
and  how  much  pain  has  the  vanity  of 
tightly-fitting  boots  cost  mankind?  K 
these  examples  are  not  suflicient  to  prove 
that  pain  is  not  imposed  upon  us  too  se- 
verely, read  the  long  list  of  self-imposed 
torments  which  religious  devotees  have 
endured  m  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  re- 


member the  gladiators  of  yore,  and  the 
prize-fightera  of  the  present  day. 

Pain,  "  Nature's  kind  harbinger  of  mis- 
chief," does  its  work  mercifully.  If  pos- 
sible, it  approaches  gently ;  and  if  it  be 
prompt  and  energetic,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  evil  can  not  be  prevented  with- 
out it,  and  that  it  is  still  tempered  with 
mercy. 

Another  use  of  pain  is  remedial.  Pain 
is  the  sentinel  of  health,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  give  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, disease.  But  when  disease  succeeds 
in  invading  the  body,  pain  then  becomes 
useful  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  the 
remedy.  A  dog  with  the  mange  will  eat 
nothing,  but  the  intense  thirst  causes  it  to 
drink  freely ;  and  this  is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  that  complaint.  But  pain  acts 
as  a  curative  agent,  by  insuring  rest.  Pain 
was  the  first  healer  of  wounds  and  mender 
of  broken  limbs.  If  a  savage  broke  his 
leg,  the  good  surgeon  pain  stood  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  compelled  him 
to  keep  the  limb  at  rest  until  the  bones 
united.  Pain  is  most  useful  to  medical 
men  in  pointing  out  the  seat  of  disease 
and  the  character  of  it.  In  fact,  so  useful 
is  pain  as  a  remedial  agent,  that  any  one, 
with  the  leastglimmering  of  Understanding, 
would  rather  beg  to  be  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  benefits  than  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  retributive  use  of  pain  is  manifest 
whenever  any  person  willfully  breaks  an 
organic  law.  The  infliction  of  pain,  under 
these  eircumstances,  is  benevolent « and 
just;  for  the  object  of  it  is  only  to  bring 
the  individual  back  to  obedience  for  his 
own  welfare.  Bishop  Butler  says : — "  AH 
we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  wo 
suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequence  of 
our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by  the 
author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of 
foreseeing  these  consequences.  By  pru- 
dence and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part, 
pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rashness, 
ungovemed  passion,  willfidness,  or  even 
negligence,  make  oui*selves  as  miserable 
as  ever  we  please." 

But  pain  is  retributive  not  only  to  the 
individual ;  it  descends  to  the  second  and 
third  generation.  The  unavoidable  cha- 
racter of  hereditary  disease  is  most  dis- 
tressing. The  retribution  is  awful,  and 
yet  not  too  much  so,  as  is  proved  by  the 
continuance  of  those  marriages  which  are 
the  cause  of  it.    John  Stuart  Mill  says : — 
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^'  The  fact  itself  of  causing  the  existence 
of  a  human  being,  is  one  of  the  most  res- 

Eonsible  actions  in  the  range  of  life.  To 
estow  a  life  which  may  be  either  a  curse 
or  a  blessing — imless  the  being  on  whom  it 
is  bestowed  will  have  at  least  the  ordinary 
chances  of  a  desirable  existence,  is  a  crime 
against  that  being.'' 

One  class  of  cases  may  be  brought  for- 
ward in  which  the  children  have  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  as  it  is 
one  on  which  divinity  and  law  are  silent, 
and  the  innocent  offspring  is  committed, 
what  continued  remorse  must  follow  the 
discovery — if  it  be  done  willfully,  what 
heart-rending  sorrow ! 


I  It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject of  pain  without  paying  our  grateful 
tribute  to  that  noble  genius  who  disooy- 
ered  the  best  means  of  annihilating  it. 
Thirteen  years  ago.  Professor  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  first  introduced  the  use  of 
chloroform,  conferring  upon  mankind  a 
benefit,  which,  in  point  of  value,  has  scarce- 
ly ever  been  equalled;  still  he  has  uot 
yet  had  the  public  thanks  of  even  bis  own 
countrymen.  Had  he  been  a  general  who 
had  killed  ten  thousand  men,  be  would 
by  this  time  have  been  a  peer  of  the  realm ; 
as  he  has,  however,  only  been  the  presenr- 
er  of  millions  from  mental  and  boaily  tor- 
ture, he  is  not  even  a  knight 
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Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing ; 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily. 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He*lieth  still ;  he  doth  not  move  : 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true-love. 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  Year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Suchjoy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 


He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quibs  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he*ll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold,  my 
friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro ; 
The  cricket  chirps ;  the  light  bums  low: 
*Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  fbr  y<m : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  fiice  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes ;  tie  up  his  chin : 
Step  from  the  corps,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  fiice  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  &cc  at  the  door. 

TBMKTsoar. 
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[In  connection  with  a  fine  portrait  of 
this  eminent  statesman  which  embellishes 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  wc  place  on 
our  pages  a  brief  biographical  sketch.] 

The  right  Hon.  Lord  John,  is  the 
tliird  and  youngest  son  of  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
Georgiania  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Viscount  Torrington.  His 
eldest  brother,  the  present  or  seventh 
Diike,  is  four  years  his  senior.  He  was 
born  in  Hertford-street  London,  on  the 
18th  of  August  1792,  and  was  educated 
first  at  Westminster  school,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended  the  moral  philosophy 
lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas 
Brown.  It  was  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
headed  the  deputation  of  students  that 
waited  on  Dugald  Stewart  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery  from  the  illness  which 
had  caused  him  to  have  recourse  to 
Brown's  help,  and  to  thank  him  for  hav- 
ing procured  so  valuable  a  substitute.  In 
18  in,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered 
the  house  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  of  which  borough  his  father  bad 
the  disposal;  and,  faithful  to  the  heredi- 
tary A\  higgism  of  the  house  of  Bedford, 
he  attached  himself-  at  once  to  the  oppo- 
sition, who  were  then  maintaining  wnig 
principles  against  the  powerful  mmistry 
of  Liverpool  and  Castlercagh.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  cessation  of  the 
European  war  lefb  the  mind  of  the  nation 
free  to  return  to  home-politics ;  and  the 
fii*st  portion  of  Lord  Jonn  Russell's  par- 
liamentary career  is  identified  with  the 
progress  of  that  stubborn  contest  which 
the  whig  opposition,  with  the  country  at 
their  back,  carried  on  inch  by  inch  till  the 
yoar  1827  against  the  reigning  Toryism, 
llis  abilities,  and  the  industry  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics  as  his  business,  concurred, 
with  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  con- 
nections as  a  scion  of  the  great  ducal  house 
of  Bedford,  to  give  him  very  soon  the 
place  of  a  leader  among  the  whig  politi- 
cians. While  taking  pai*t  in  all  the  whig 
questions,  he  fastened  from  the  first  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  ou  tiio  main  ques- 


tion of  parliamentary  refonn,  bringing  for- 
ward or  supporting  year  after  year  mea- 
sures for  the  supression  of  rotten  boroughs 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  large  commer- 
cial towns.  Lord  Brougham,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  reform  at  this  time  in  parliament 
by  Earl  Grey,  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  Lord 
Durham,  and  others,  says,  ^^  But  no  one 
did  more  lasting  and  real  service  to  the 
question  than  Lord  John  Russell,  whose 
repeated  motions,  backed  by  the  progress 
of  the  subject  out  of  doors,  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  minority  in  its  favor,  in 
so  much  that,  when  he  at  last  brought  it 
forward  in  1826,  Mr.  Canning,  [then  Cas- 
tlcreagh's  successor  in  the  Foreign  Secre- 
taryship in  the  Liverj>ool  cabinet,  but  vir- 
tual head  of  the  government,]  finding  he 
could  only  defeat  it  by  a  comparatively 
small  majority,  pronounced  the  question 
substantially  carried.  It  was  probably 
from  this  time  that  his  party  perceived 
the  prudence  of  staymg  a  change  which 
they  could  not  prevenV^  The  bill,  the 
proposal  of  which  had  this  important 
effect,  was  one  for  disfranchising  certain 
rotten  boroughs  and  substitutingiargeand 
important  towns  in  their  .place.  At  the 
time  of  proposing  it  Lord  John  was  no 
longer  member  for  Tavistock,  but  for 
Huntingdonshire,  which  county  ho  had 
represented  since  1820. 

While  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  a  serious  and  persevering 
whig  statesman,  and  as  the  man  among 
the  junior  whigs  who  bad  made  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  most  thor- 
oughly^ nis  own,  Lord  John  had  at  the 
same  time  made  various  appearances  as  an 
author.  In  1810  he  published  in  quarto  a 
Lifi  of  Wiiliam^  Lord  BwseU,  with  some 
account  of  (he  Times  In  which  he  lived, 
— a  graceful  and  characteristic  tribute 
to  his  celebrated  whig  ancestor.  The 
work  was  followed  in  1821  hy  An  Ussai/ 
on  the  History  of  the  English  Government 
and  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIL  to  the  Present  Time  ;  and  this  again 
by  an  effort  in  verse  entitled  Don  Carlos, 
or  Persecution^  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts, 
published  in  1822,  and  which  went  through 
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several  editions  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  is  the  story  of 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  son  of  Phihp  II., 
already  dramatised  by  the  genius  of  Schil- 
ler.  In  1824  Lord  John  published  the 
first  volume  of  a  work  of  a  different  char- 
acter, entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of 
Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht^  but 
the  work  was  not  completed  till  1829. 
Several  lighter  productions,  in  the  shape 
of  sketches,  etc.,  also  came  from  his  pen 
about  this  period ;  and  indeed  for  a  time 
he  seemed  to  be  divided  between  politics 
and  literature.  This  was  the  period  of 
his  first  intimacy  witli  Moore  and  with 
others  of  the  literary  men  who  used  to 
frequent  the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  of  Holland  House ;  and  there  is  ex- 
tant a  poem  of  Moore's  remonstrating 
with  Lord  John  Russell  on  an  intention 
which  he  had  intimated  to  Moore  in  con- 
versation, of  withdrawing  from  political 
pursuits  altogether : — 

*^  Shall  thou  be  fainthearted  and  turn  from  the 
strife, 
From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is 
grand 
And  devoted  and  pure  and  adorning  in  life 
'Tis for  highthoughted  spirits  like  thine  to 
command  V^ 

Fortunately,  Lord  John  did  not  carry  out 
his  intention,  but  continued  in  that  career 
of  political  life,  in  which  it  was,  and  not 
specially  in  literature,  that  nature  had  fit- 
ted him  to  cxceL 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington 
ministry  in  November,  1830,  Lord  John 
Russell,  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  entered  on  office  for  the  first  time, 
as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  under  the  re- 
form or  first  whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey 
— a  ministry  which  the  death  of  George 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  William  IV.  had 
rendered  possible.  Parliamentary  reform 
was  now  the  one  paramount  question  of 
national  interest ;  and  the  new  ministry 
had  como  in  expressly  because  the  country 
wished  them  to  carry  it.  The  man  on 
whom  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work  devolved  was  Lord  John  Russell. 
He  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  minis- 
try— the  others  being  Lord  Durham,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncannon — 
who  were  appointed  to  shape  and  prepare 
the  hill  and  submit  it  to  their  colleagues ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  he  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  so 
prepared  and  agreed  upon.   Some  measure 


of  reform  liad  been  expected ;  but  a  bill 
of  so  comprehensive  a  kind  as  thb  took 
the  country  by  sui-priso. 

When  Lord  Jolm  produced  it  in  the 
House,  it  was  received  by  the  oppoute 
party  almost  with  derision,  as  utterly  im- 
practicable. But  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  bill — so  far  suriK&ssing  all  ex- 
pectation—  was  taken  up  out  of  doors 
changed  the  derision  into  alarm.  The 
members  of  the  tory  party  mustered  all 
their  strength  against  the  bill ;  and  in  the 
Commons  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Hr. 
Croker,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appeared  as  champions  more  especially  of 
'^  close  boroughs  "  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  British  constitution.  Aftei*  debates 
of  unparalleled  violence,  Lord  John^s  bill 
passea  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  one.  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  eight ;  and  it  became 
necessary  that  the  ministry  should  either 
resign  or  dissolve  parliament. 

They  adopted  the  latter  altcmatiTft 
The  nation  responded  with  extraordinaiy 
decision.  Regarding  the  promised  '*  re- 
form "  as  little  shoil  of  a  promised  miilen* 
nium,  the  constituencies  withstood  the  in- 
fluence of  great  tory  landlords,  etc.,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  could  have  been 
conceived  possible,  returned  reformers. 
In  this  general  election  Lord  John  was 
returned  for  the  county  of  Devon.  When 
the  new  parliament  met,  the.  progress  of 
the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  of  course,  triumphant. 

In  the  new  or  first  reformed  parliament 
Lord  John  B:it  as  member  for  the  electoral 
district  of  South  Devon  (1882-85.)  He 
still  continued  to  hold  the  coi '"  ' 


subordinate  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
forces  in  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  minisUy, 
till  that  ministry  was  broken  up  by  inter 
nal  differences  and  secessions,  and  was  sw^ 
ceeded  by  the  conservative  ministry  ot 
Sir  Robert  Pool. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  jSn^ing  YsiA  at* 
tempt  at  a  conservative  eovemmeiit 
abortive,  resigned  office  in  AprO,  184fi, 
and  a  new  T^ig  ministry  was  formed 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  tne  home  seoie- 
taryship,  and  with  it,  the  digmty  of  min* 
isterial  leader  in  the  House  of  UommoUi 
was  assigned  to  Lord  John. 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  baviDg 
been  shortly  aflerwards  brokoi  np  by  toe 
rejection  of  his  Irish  coercion  bill,  Lord 
John  Russell  was  called  to  the  premier 
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ship  as  the  head  of  a  whig  ministry.  He 
held  the  oflic5e  of  premier  from  July,  1846, 
to  March,  1852.  When  Lord  Palmerston 
formed  his  ministry  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  John  con- 
sented to  serve  under  him  as  colonial  sec- 
retary. This  connection  between  two 
men  whose  antecedents  had  made  them  to 
some  extent  rivals  did  not  last  long. 
When  the  Vienna  conferences  were  agreed 
upon  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Allies, 
Lord  John  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston  that  he  should  be  British 
plenipotentiary  at  the  conferences.  The 
issue  of  bis  lordship's  negotiations  in  this 
capacity  did  not  give  satisfaction ;  and  in 
June,  1855,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the 
ministry,  and  left  to  Lord  Palmerston  the 
responsibility  of  concluding  the  war  in  a 
manner  that  the  nation  would  approve. 

Lord  John  has  been  twice  married — 
first  to  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  of  Armytage  Park, 
and  widow  of  the  second  Lord  Kibbles- 


I  dale ;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Francis,  se- 
cond daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Minto.  He 
has  a  family.  Among  his  literary  appear- 
ances, besides  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  besides  numerous  political 
letters,  etc.,  are  -4  Selection  from  the 
Correspondence  of  John^  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford  from  the  oHginals  at  Woburn 
Abbey ^  with  an  Introduction,  1842-3  ; 
Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  JFbXy  edited,  etc.,  1853,  et  seq. ; 
and  Memoirs^*  Journal  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Thomas  MoorCy  edited,  etc^ 
1853-6.  Lord  John  has  also  not  unfre- 
quently  lectured  at  educational  and  other 
institutions:  and  some  of  these  lectures 
have  been  published — the  latest  being  one 
on  The  Ubstcusles  which  have  retarded 
Moral  and  Political  Progress^  delivered 
in  Exeter  Hall  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  1856.  He  has 
recently  announced  his  intention  not  to 
lecture  in  public  anv  more — but  to  devote 
his  time  rather  to  lurthering  the  cause  ot 
education  as  a  statesman. 
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We  have  a  much-loved  friend ;  a  few  brief  years 
We  walk  beside  him  down  the  path  of  life  ; 
And  then  'tis  over,  and  he  steps  before, 
Or  else  we  see  our  friendship  changed  to  strife. 
Thank  God,  amid  the  dying  loves  of  earth, 
We  can  behold  a  land  where  deathless  love  has 
birth! 

We  have  a  home ;  a  circle  round  our  hearth, 
And  merry  sounds  and  pleasant  sights  are  there ; 
The  year  goes  round — there  is  an  empty  place, 
The  fire  is  out,  the  festive  board  is  bare. 
But  o'er  death's  river,  on  the  shadeless  shore. 
A  home  is  gathering  to  be  destroyed  no  more. 

The  eye  is  bright,  the  cheek  is  warm  and  fiiir, 
Youth,  health,  and  pleasure  rush  through  every 

vein — 
One  day's  sharp  agony,  or  months'  long  woe. 
Bids  beauty  bow  down  in  the  shrine  of  pain  ; 
Thank  God,  no  dire  mischance,  no  creeping  ill, 
With  anguish  and  with  woe  our  Father's  man- 
sions fill. 

Wo  bask  ourselves  in  wealth's  luxuriant  court, 
Darkness  and  hardness  are  to  us  unknown ; 


Then  suddenly  we  wake  from  our  bright  dream, 
And  riches  and  their  fairy  train  are  nown. 
How  sweet  to  know  that  on  the  changeless  shore, 
Diadems  of  fadeless  gold  are  laid  for  us  in  store. 

And  oftentimes  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
When  our  frail  bark  is  tossed  by  wind  and  wave, 
We  should  be  carried  down  the  whirlpool  thero, 
Did  not  a  vision  from  afiur  off  save ; 
A  bay  where  we  our  fragile  boat  shall  moor, 
The  dreary  voyage  passed,  the  raging  tempest  o'er. 

There  are  no  scattered  homes  in  that  far  land, 

No  riven  friends,  no  agony  nor  pain. 

No  broken  hearts,  nor  treacherous  fortune  there ; 

No  darksome  graves,  where  life-long  love  is  lain. 

No  trial,  no  temptation  and  no  sin ; 

The  ransomed  race  of  men  to  angels  are  akin. 

Heed  not  the  thorns  that  strew  thine  heaven- 
ward way ; 
Press  onward,  upward,  glorious  is  the  prize ; 
Forget  thy  sorrows ;  o'er  thy  ruined  home. 
Beyond  thy  lost  friend's  grave,  lift  up  thine  eyes, 
To  Him,  who,  when  life's  troubled  dream  is  o'er, 
Will  welcome  thee  at  last  upon  the  shadeless 
shore. 
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SoLETkix  and  stately  the  Semibreve,  the 
father  of  this  bright  marvelous  family, 
comes  before  our  mind's  vision.  Ho  is 
aged,  grave  and  oft  times  sad  ;  reechoing 
ever  some  heavenly  aspiration,  some  sigh 
of  the  heart-broken,  some  tale  too  mourn- 
ful to  be  told  in  words — pealing  though 
old  cathedral  aisles,  swellmg,  mounting, 
dying  away  like  the  heart's  vain  yearnings. 
In  the  olden  time,  when  the  dead,  coffined 
in  stone,  were  laid  in  their  last  resting- 
place  with  sound  of  dirge  and  requiem,  he, 
and  his  still  more  solemn  ancestor,  the 
Brevo,  came  together  to  mourn  and  pray 
for  the  departed,  oft  times  accompanied 
by  his  fair  partner  the  Minim,  who  was 
never  far  from  him.  Grave  is  she  also, 
but  a  woman's  heart  is  hers,  and  from  it 
hope  and  life  and  gladness  are  ever  ready- 
to  burst  forth.  She  has,  however,  to  look 
after  her  children,  of  whom  she  has  five, 
the  youngest  a  little  fiiiry  thing  who  was 
born  a  long  time  after  the  others,  and  is 
more  sprite  than  mortal.  Her  eldest  son, 
her  first-born,  the  Crotchet,  is  her  pi-ide 
and  joy ;  but  love,  union,  and  harmony 
arc  tlie  distinguishing  marks  of  this  hea- 
ven-born family  ;  they  all  form  part  and 
portion  of  each  other ;  they  are  all  Ofie^ 
and  have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul 
amongst  them.  This  slender  pensive 
youth,  though  he  mherits  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  his  father  and  mother,  is  nei- 
ther so  stately  nor  so  grave  as  they,  for 
the  warm  blood  of  vouth  dances  in  his 
veins.  Solid  and  firm  is  his  step,  and  with 
j)rond  confidence  he  treads  the  path  of 
life ;  cheerful  and  hopeful  is  he,  yet 
thoughtful,  and  taking  time  for  reflection ; 
not  like  his  fair  sister,  the  Quaver,  who, 
though  the  eldest  of  the  four  young  maid- 
ens, likes  to  prattle  and  talk  well  enough. 
A  little  busybody  is  she,  very  useful  when 
any  brisk  work  has  to  be  done,  cheerful, 
and  bright,  and  happy,  always  talking  in 
a  merry  quiet  way,  that  tires  nobody. 
She  is  a  fair  and  graceful  creature,  very 
loving  and   caressing,  but  sometimes  a 


shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  her,  aod 
then  she  makes  us  heave  a  dgh  at  the  (dm* 
pie  tale  she  tells. 

Her  frolicking  j^oung  sister,  the  Semi^ 
quaver,  never  mmds  a  word  her  grave 
father  and  mother  say  to  her,  but  away 
she  goes,  and  her  nimble  little  feet  patter 
like  the  rain.  Up  and  down,  here  and 
there,  like  a  butterfly  on  a  summer's  day, 
she  rests  not  a  moment.  Her  merry- 
tongue  tells  of  all  sorts  of  gay  doings— <n 
the  streamlets  in  the  mountain-forests  thai 
leap  down  jagged  rocks,  and  go  hurrying 
on  through  moss  and  pebbles,  to  get  down 
to  the  broad  river  and  away  to  the  wide 
ocean — of  the  fluttering,  twittering  birds, 
and  the  ever-trembling  leaves  of  the  tall 
trees.  Many  joyous  tales  has  she  to  teD 
of  feast,  and  song,  and  revelry ;  and  she 
and  the  Quaver  would  keep  us  long  listen- 
ing, but  that  her  hair-bramed  sister,  the 
Demisemiquaver,  comes  scampering  in. 
There  is  no  more  quiet  now — up  and  off 
in  the  race,  try  ana  catch  her  if  you  can. 
Flasliing  like  lightning,  bright  as  a  sun- 
beam, sparkling  like  diamonds,  she  teUa 
us  deep  mysteries  of  the  eartli,  and  air, 
and  roaring  tem})est,  of  the  rushing  tor- 
rent, and  the  wild  havoc  worked  by 
winds  and  waves.  Anon,  lighter  than  the 
thistle-do>vn  that  floats  upon  the  July 
breeze,  she  murmurs  sweet,  soft  heart- 
secrets;  but  her  voice  is  then  low  and 
faiut,  and  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  under- 
stand her  fairy-like  language. 

The  last  of  this  mystic  group  is  a  child 
of  these  later  days  of  steam  and  electricity. 
Though  bearing  a  likeness  to  her  brilliant 
sister,  the  Demisemiquaver,  people  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  the  Scmidemi* 
semiquaver  has  lost  her  wits  altogether. 
In  breathless  haste  she  flies  through  the 
air,  swifter  than  time — ay,  more  rapid 
than  thought  itself;  flashing,  meteor-like, 
regardless  of  space,  through  boundless 
realms  of  harmony,  till  at  last,  after  as- . 
tonishing  the  world,  she  sinks  to  rest  at 
her  father's  feet  I 
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All  the  reading  world  has  a  perpetual  in- 
terest in  the  name  and  fame  of  all  that  con- 
cerns the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare. 
As  long  as  the  English  language  shall  be 
spoken,  and  written,  and  printed,  and  read 
in  any  or  in  all  lands,  there  his  name  and 
writinorg  will  have  admirers  and  readers. 
Every  incident  of  his  life,  every  chapter 
of  veritable  history  concerning  him,  will 
ever  have  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  pos- 
terity. Among  the  incidents  of  his  early 
life,  is  the  one  illustrated  in  the  beautifully 
engraved  plate  which  embellishes  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Eclectic.  The  full 
and  exact  truth  of  the  incident  is  not  very 
clear.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  facts  among  his  biogra- 
phers. He  had  occasion  to  leave  his  na- 
tive town,  Stratford,  somewhat  abruptly, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  various  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause.  One  of  them  related  to 
his  marriage  with  Ann  Hathaway.  At 
this  point  the  record  in  the  London  Cy- 
clopcBcUa  of  Biography  \^  as  follows: — 

"The  cause  which  drove  Shakspeare 
from  Stratford  is  thus  stated  by  Rowe : — 
'  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common 
enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
company  ;  and,  amongst  them,  some 
that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
stealing,  engage(l  him  more  than  once 
in  robbing  a  park  that  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat 
too  severely ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  that 
ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him. 
And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay 
of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have 
been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the 
prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business 
and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time, 
and  shelter  himself  in  London.'  All  this, 
amongst  a  great  deal  of  falsehood,  proba- 
bly contained  some  tissues  of  the  truth — 
such  as  the  truth  appeared  to  the  good 


old  folks  of  Stratford  in  Betterton's  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grand- 
fathers of  what  a  wild  young  fellow  the 
rich  man  was  who  bought  the  largest 
house  in  Stratford.  Malone  gravely  un- 
dertakes to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stealing 
tradition,  by  telling  us  that  there  was  no 
park^  properly  so  called,  at  Charlecote. 
It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth,  which  Malone  also  re- 
cites, shows  clearly  enough  that  the  hunt- 
ing, killing,  or  driving  out  deer  from  any 
park,  was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  most 
with  three  months'  imprisonment  and 
treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Stratford,  acting  as  ar- 
bitrator in  theu'  disputes,  was  not  very 
likely  to  have  punished  the  son  of  an 
alderman  of  that  town  with  any  extraor- 
dinary severity.  To  kill  a  buck  was  then 
an  offence  not  quite  so  fonnidable  as  the 
shooting  of  a  partridge  in  our  own  times. 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  may  be  in 
the  history  of  the  transaction,  the  leading 
fact  is  doubtless  presented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, which  almost  explains  itself.  Tlie 
prmt  exhibits  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  the 
magistrate  or  minister  of  the  law,  sitting 
in  his  chair  of  office  listening  to  the 
charges  and  evidence  of  crimuial  deer- 
stalkmg,  which  had  been  made  against 
young  William  Shakspeare,  who  appears 
standing  in  the  foreground  of  the  print, 
with  the  attendants,  calm*  and  collected, 
in  an  attitude  and  aspect  of  innocence  or 
unconcerned  indifference  as  to  the  result 
of  the  trial.  It  might  appear  from  the 
weapons  in  hand,  and  the  deer  lying  on 
the  floor  tied  by  a  cord,  as  if  the  alleged 
culprit  was  caught  in  the  act.  Our  object 
will  be  fully  gained  by  giving  the  best 
explanation  we  can  of  the  beautiful  en- 
graving at  the  head  of  the  number,  and 
presenting  Shakspeare  to  our  readers  in 
nis  youthful  days  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  cariosity. 
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The  Works  or  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam, 
Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  Collected  and  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
lUNO,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Bos- 
ton: Published  by  Brown  &  Taggard.  1861. 
Pp.  418. 

The  publishers  have  sent  us  volumes  thirteen  and 
fourteen  of  this  celebrated  and  able  work.  Volume 
tliirtcen  is  a  continuation  of  his  literary  and  profes- 
sional works.  Literary  men  and  scholars  will  be  glad 
to  sue  the  volumes  of  this  work  in  the  original  Latin 
tongue,  and  also  in  its  translated  form.  The  Latin 
text  is  about  the  most  beautiful  which  we  have  seen, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprising  publishers. 
The  literary  emiuciuce  of  Lord  Bacon  will  long  con- 
tinue his  writings  among  the  renowned  productions 
of  the  olden  time.  The  Sapient ia  Vcterum  is  qnitc 
a  mine  of  literary  wealth,  where  the  student  may 
find  m\icli  wisdom.  Volume  fourteen  of  Bacon's 
works  contains  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages 
of  the  author's  varied  writings,  a  continuance  of  his 
literary  and  pn)fo«.sional  works,  abounding  in  practical 
wisdom  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Few  men  could 
read  his  work.-<.  much  less  study  them,  without  rising 
from  their  perusal  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Any 
young  man  who  desired  to  iuipsirt  vigor  to  his  intel- 
lect, and  power  to  conmiand  language  and  furnish  his 
Miind  with  rich  stores  of  thouglit  for  ready  use  in 
the  battle  of  life,  will  find  much  in  the  works  of  Lord 
Bacon  to  secure  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the  at- 
tentive reader  communes  with  a  master  mind,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  great  and 
iiiiister  intellect.  The  serious  or  sacred  part  of  his 
writings  in  these  volumes,  are  models  of  strong  and 
impressive  language  worthy  of  study. 

Personal  IIistory  of  Lord  Bacon.  From  unpub- 
lished Papei-s.  By  WiLU AM  Hepburn  Dixon,  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
18G1.     Pp.  421. 

The  contents  of  ^his  volume  are  comprised  in  four- 
teen chapt<.irs,  with  a  rich  table  of  sub-contents  and 
appendices  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  editor,  in 
his  note,  s  lys :  '*  I  feel  happy  and  proud  that  an  ar- 
rangement with  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  to  reprint 
the  personal  historj'  of  Lord  Bacon,  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  l)efore  the  American  ])ublic 
for  the  good  fame  of  one  who,  dear  as  he  is  to  the 
old  world,  has  an  especial  claim  on  the  sympathies 
of  the  new."  This  is  no  ordinary  book.  In  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  presented  in  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  the  careful  reader  may  easily 
iniiigine  a  magnificent  and  extended  panorama,  along 
which  pass  in  clear  vision  the  illustrious  personages 
and  leading  events  of  the  life  and  times  of  Bacon. 
You  sen  them,  you  hear  their  voices,  almost  as  the 
eye  traverses  these  liuipidand  transparent  pages.  It 
is  a  luxury  to  r<»a<l  such  languge,  .so  rich,  so  forcible, 
where  the  bright  thoughts  stand  out  like  gems  of 
rock  crystal,  thick  and  boautiful  on  every  page, 
when  compared  with  some  modern  romance  writers, 


where  the  reader  must  wander  over  an  entire  pago 
or  more,  to  find  a  single  idea  worth  huntinff  Ibr,  or 
remembering.  The  appreciative  reader  wUi  timk 
the  publishers  for  reprinting  this  book,  which  wfll 
form  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literatim,  and  to 
American  libraries,  public  and  priyate,  and  a  carefid 
study  of  which  might  help  to  impart  stranrth  and 
vigor  to  the  style  of  some  writers,  which  m  more 
weak  and  limping. 

The  Great  Preparation  ;  or  REDiMFnoK  Drawbib 
Nigh.  By  the  Bey.  John  CrMMiHoa,  D.D.. 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Minister  of  tiie  Scottish  National 
Church.  London:  Second  series.  New-Torfc: 
Budd  &  Carlton,  180  Grand  street.  1861.  Tp, 
823.  \ 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  compriacd  in 
thirty-six  chapters  or  lectures,  each  of  which  la  head- 
ed with  an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture,  oontaiqlq^ 
the  theme  of  the  discourse.  This  Yolmne  ia  ankoag 
the  best  and  happiest  efforts  of  Dr.  Cummincs'  aUo 
pen.  The  book  is  studded  with  many  gems  of  uion(^ 
which  the  serious  Christian  reader  will  ponder  and 
admire.  The  language  is  rich  and  suggeetiTe,  and  waD 
suited  to  impress  the  mind  and  heart  with  tiie  tratha 
and  realities  of  vital  religion,  and  lead  the  attentivo 
reader  to  ponder  devoutly  upon  the  great  future  of 
his  being.  Dr.  Cummings  is  an  admirable  jweadier, 
and  we  might  almost  say  a  model  pulpit  instructor. 
We  have  oflen  sat  utider  his  preaching,  and  Idi 
church  is  always  filled.  Lord  John  RnsseUia  a  re- 
gular attendant.  We  are  glad  to  commend  tUa  bock 
for  its  intrinsic  merits  to  all  lovers  of  scrioua  read- 
ing. 

AtTTOniOGRAPIIY  OF  THE  ReY.  Dr.  AlEXASPKE  CaB- 

LTSLE,  Minister  of  Invcresk,  Seotiand.  Coalaiii- 
ing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  thoTinMi 
Boston:     Ticknor  &  Fields.     1861.     Pp.471. 

The  existence  of  this  Autobiography  has  longfaoflB 
well  known,  and  there  have  been  many  cxpresriom 
of  surprise  by  authors,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  down- 
wards, why  it  had  not  been  made  public.  DoubtlflM 
the  mam  reason  of  the  delay  in  its  publication  WW 
similar  to  that  which  induced  Prince  Talleymid  to 
order  that  his  account  of  his  life  and  timea  ahoold 
not  he  pubUshed  till  thirty  years  after  Ida  death. 
Even  a  dying  or  a  dead  man  is  not  alwaya  wOling  to 
reveal  all  lie  knows,  or  aU  he  has  seen  of  the 
of  his  time  who  survive  him,  till  they  are  gone 
The  life  of  Napoleon  will  doubtleesly  need 
tion  from  the  pen-marks  of  Tollejnrand  wbMi  pdb- 
lished  at  the  end  of  thirty  years^  Dr.  Carlysle  Uvad 
over  many  of  the  same  years  as  Talleyrand.  Dj^asfai 
1 805,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  had  been  alh^ 
ing  witness  to  a  series  of  colossal  eYcnts,  wfakh 
marked  his  long  career.  A  keen  obserfer  of  the 
men  and  events  of  his  time,  and  recording  thm 
when  newly-born  from  the  womb  of  time,  &»  On- 
lysle's  memorials  can  hardly  fail  to  impart  a  atriUig 
interest.     lie  was  to  tiie   men  of  Ids  thne,  what 
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Bos  well  was  to  Dr.  Johnson,  an  industrious  recorder  fort  for  him  to  say  what  is  most  instructive  and 

of  sayings  and  doings  of  the  renowned  men  of  his  entertaining  to  the  young.     This  Rainbow  Story  is 

a^e,  with  whom  he  associated.     In  humor  he  was  an   illustration  of  the  ease   and  naturalness  with 

a  Sydney  Smith,  though  his  predecessor  in  years,  and  which  he  tells  of  things  new  and  old. 
as  such,  he  was  a  boone  companion,  and  his  company 

sought  on  festive  and  other  occasions,  when,  men  The  Children's  Picturk  Book  of  Birds.      HIus- 
of  renown  and  intellectual  prowess  unbend,  and  come        trated  with  Sixty-one  Engravings.     By  W.  HaBt 
out  from  behind  their  own  curtain  and  exhibit  their        vkt.     New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861. 
native  traita.     Those  who  would  like  to  gaze  at  the 

living  mental  portraits  of  men  who  lived  a  century        Birds,  songsters,  the  tenants  of  the  woods  and 

ago,  or  les.-?,  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  *r®«8»  ^^^e  been  objects  of  interest  in  all  ages.  They 

volume  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  ^^^o  varied  attractions.    They  have  been  the  subject 

of  study  by  men  in  every  age.     As  a  part  of  Natural 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with  the  Hymns,  Epigrams,  ^^"^J^^  ^^^ ^,^^  J°7«;  ^Y'""  ^^^'^'  ^^^^ °'''*^^ 

and  Battle  of  thf  Froqs  and  Mice.     LiteraU^  ^f  Yf'  "^  '''*?  7  ""^  f  """^^  ?i,.^^  ""f"'    7^1  ^ 

Translated,  with  Exphmatory  Notes.      Bv  Theo-  ?^*i%f.^^/  to  welcome  this  neat  and  choice 

i,onE  .\Lvi9  BucKLKV,  B. A.     New-York :'  Harper  ^""^  f ..^jf^  ^P'''  ^^^^"^"^  ^^,  both  the  author  and 

&  Brothers,  Publishers.     1861.     Pp.432.  the  publishers  have  done  good  service  to  chUdren 

'  ^  and  the  community  at  large,  by  the  production  of 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  old  veteran  and  renown-  "^  little  book. 
c<l  authors  of  the  ancient  days,  coming  out  in  a 

modern  dress,  so  attractive  and  beautiful  as  this  Cassell's  Illustrated  Family  Bible.     From  the 
voluHiC  of  the  Harpers.     As  the  reader's  eye   and        Authorized  Version,  with  Notes.     From  Genesis 
mind  traverses  these  pages  attentively,  and  imagiues        to  1  Samuel.     Cassel,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Lon- 
Himself  going  back   to  ancient  days,  he  seems  to        don  and  New-York.     Pp.  447. 
meet  this  famous  old  poet,  Homer,  coining  to  meet        «  j  .      j.^.         e.  .-,     t>..  1    .   . 

Him.     This  neat  volume  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  ,    ^"'^  "^T  "f^  '"^^I^  ^^T""  ""L^}"^  ^'^^^  1'  '^ 
f^ome  eighteen  or  twentv  of  Harpers*  new  classical     "^^.f  .^^  ^l"^;  ^°f  on  these  447  pages  only  is 

librarv,  which  comprises  the  most  celebrated  authors  beautifully  embellished  with  more  than  three  hun- 

of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.    The  literal  translation  ^^f  ^^^^  lUustrations  of  the  scene^  and  loca^iUes, 

of  these  authorsseems  well  executed,  and  the  diction  ^^  personages  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume 

In  which  they  appear,  flows  like  a  smooth  and  gen-  ?°k ^'J''^?'^'^*^ V^  *^,f  ^'^l^  lias  ever  been  pub- 

tie   river  do>Vn   the   luxuriant  vallevs  of  thought.  L*-'?^*^.  ^^Z^^^'  ,^^  illustrations  aid  very  much  in 

The  Messrs  Harper  also  send  us  a  beautiful  edition  b^ng^ng  back  to  the  mind  the  scenes  and  impres- 

of   the  Greek   and  Latin  text  of  Heroditus.     The  s^ons  of  ancient  story.     The  whole  is  executed  ma 

<ireck   text  is  especiallv  attractive  in  its  form  and  ff  *^^*^**^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'"''"'Ft:    ^  ^^^  ^'^''?"*  °f, 

xirrangoment,   surpassing  all  that   the   old  Greeks  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  and  it  is  well 

over  dreamed  of,  as  the  dres3  of  their  classic  Ian-  Reserving  of  extended   sale  and  patronage.     It  is 

^.uvze.     This  edition  of  Heroditus  from  the  fertile  ^^^l^  ^  ^^^^^  ^'^^"^  5?""  r^"w  ^'*  """J^  u*""^!^^?  ^^ 

pre.,  of  the    Harpers,  appears   in    two   very  neat  ^>'?">'l  '^^^  *^5°.  ^^^^^  ^*i^  ^^,J^^  the  Scriptures 

ia^tetul  volumes,  such  as  to  make  the  student  in  love  ^^^^^  increased  interest  when  they  see  the  historic 

with  the  lan'^ua'^e  scenes  of  which  they  read  so  admirably  depicted 

°    °  "  and  presented  before  their  eyes.     It  is  published  in 

-,         TT      rr.  TT  T»     .1      A   X.         /.  numbcrs  at  ouW  1 6  ccuts  cach,  aud  luis  Elrcady  fflct 

r R<>M  H AY-TiMF  TO  HoppiNG     By  the  Author  of  ^j^h  a  large  sale. 
0»/r  rami  of  rour  Acres,     ^ew-iork:    Rudd  & 

f/'li^''";  i '-?  ^"T"^ olT^'     ^''^'''' ''  ^^*P™^  *        Books.— Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  but 

Hail.     ISbl.     Ip.  237.  ^Q   ^pjgl,   ^jjj  consider.     Some  books  are  to   be 

All  lovers  of  rural  life  and  scenes,  should  read  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 

tW.^  hlithesorae  book.     It  will  take  them  away  from  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 

T'.c  crowded  and  pent-up  city  of  massive  structures,  P^^i  others  to  be   read,  but  not  curiously;  and 

an.l  brick  walK^,  and  narrow  streets,  which  man  has  ^™®  ^^^  ^^  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 

planned  and  built,  to  the  beautiful  country  and  green  attention.     Reading  maketh  a  fuil  man,  conference 

fields,  valleys,  and  running  brooks  which  God  built,  *  ^'eady  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
where  the  pure  air  kisses  the  cheek  and  leaps  into 

the  lun<,^s  carrvmg  with  it  health-giving  influence.        Wonders  in  a  Spider»s  Web.— It  was  recently 

The  reader  wi'll  find  woodland  and  the  farm,  and  remarked  by  the  Builder  that  a  spider's  web  fur- 

(^ranstoii  Castle,  and  havmaking  scenes,  and  a  godly  ^nshes  a  better  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new  cities 

company  of  such  personages  as  are  fond  of  rural  life,  than  any  which  has  yet  been  devised  by  surveyors 

and  engineers.     Any  one  who  can  find  a  distinct  and 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky.     By  Jacob  Ab-  complete  web  unbroken  will  see  how  beautifully  rc- 

noTT.      New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.      1861.  gnlar  it  is,  and  how  perfectly  adapted  for  the  quick- 

Pp.  192.  ®^t  passage  from  any  one  point  to  another.     The 

concentric  rings  are  not  circles,  but  polygons,  the 

Few  men  have  written  so  much  and  so  well  for  radiating  exquisitely  regular  and  straight, 
the  instruction  of  the  young  as  the  author  of  this 

book.     With  mental  resources  quite  inexhaustible        The  Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden,  the  widow  of  Ber- 

and  an  imagination  which  flows  on  in  a  perennial  nadotte,  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  evening.     It  is 

Etream  of  luxuriant  beauty  among  flowers,  fields,  mentioned  as  a  singular  incident  that  her  majesty 

and  mcadowf*,  Mr.  Abbott  gathers  up  fresh  thoughts  was  about  to  visit  the  theater  to  witness  the  perfor- 

tV»r  tlie  instruction  of  the  young.     Easy,  graceful,  mance  of  Calderon's  play,  "  Life  is  a  dream.'*    She 

and  l!v)wiiig  in  his  style,  it  seems  no  trouble  or  ef-  was  in  her  eightieth  year. 
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Ocean  Splrndors.— When  the  sea  is  perfectly  ists  who  know  that  the  most  aceomplulied  of  their 
clear  and  transparent,  it  ailott-g  the  eye  to  dintin-  number  would  scarcely  dare  to  experiment  with  it  in 
f^uish  objects  at  a  very  great  depth.  Near  Mindora  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and, 
ill  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  {({wttcd  corals  arc  plainly  even  then,  only  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  onder 
visible  under  twenty-tivc  fathoms  of  water.  The  guard  at  the  moment  of  its  detonation. 
crvstuUine  clearness  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  exdted  Ai\d  yet  not  one  of  those  chemists  will  be  bold 
the  admiration  of  Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  enough  to  deny  that,  with  two  or  three  chemically 
his  great  discoveries,  ever  retained  an  open  eye  for  clean  carboys  of  this  terrible  compound  present  in 
the  beauties  of  nature.  *'In  passing  over  these  a  city  or  fortress,  however  strong,  the  slightest  cut- 
splendidly  adorned  grounds,"  says  Schopf,  "  where  tings  of  phosphorus,  or  a  single  drop  of  olive  oil 
marine  life  shows  itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  coming  in  contact  with  it,  woidd  in  one  instant  do- 
the  l)oat,  suspended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to  cide  the  fate  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.**  Mr, 
float  in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  imaccustomed  to  the  Buggs  then  i)rocecd8  to  affirm  that  he  has  discovered 
scene  easily  becomes  giddy.  On  the  clear  sandy  a  method  of  overcoming  the  contingent  difHvuItiea, 
bottom  ai>pear  thousands  of  sea  stars,  sea  urchins,  and  that  he  is  able  to  manufacture  this  deadly  mate- 
molluscs,  and  fishes  of  a  brillianey  of  color  imknown  rial  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  any  required  quan- 
in  our  temperate  years.  IJuruing  red,  intense  blue,  tity,  and  that  it  can  be  safely  conveyed  to  its  destin- 
livery  green,  and  golden  yellow  perpetually  vary,  ation. 
The  spectator  lloats  over  groves  of  sea  plants,  gorgo- 


passes  through  the  waving  boughs." — The  /Sea  and    1"*^** 

its  Living  Wonders.  *'  Victor  Emanuel,  who  looks  like  a  man  of  forty 


mg 

years  of  age,  Ls  frank,  sincere,  vigorous,  temperate. 


,9  an  early  riser,  and  a  keen  sportsman  with  gun  and 

.      ,      ,     -   ,             ',  '\^'^^^'  dog.     He  bears  the  fatigues  of  a  long  day's  shoot- 

a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  crowded  pave-  •      j^tt^.^  than  manv  of  the  most  active  mountain- 

MiU  of  London  lies  a  city  ot   richer  ornament  and  -.,!L  „.  j  u^  „„n«p.ii ,.  ct^rt^  on  saeh  PxruiHrinn.  Imw 


"The  Dust  wk  trk.id  upon  was  once 
— a  f e 
nientd 


s  uuueu  nim  «il-  iiia  iMtM.a  ui  uk-  iu,uuil>  a.iu  o.u    j^j^^     ^^^^  Sundav,  the  day  of  general  reccpUons 
einofs.     A  beautiful  lnnd.Si-:ipe  must  have  presented    .k^  ^.^,  ,,,.  ,r^„        '  .,._?„„   ^_^„   S^^u^ 


the  palace,  the  doors  are  thrown  open  at  eleven 


^v.,^.,  ...-^.....vx..«  .v.. ....... ^  i.. •>.... y. .-....«.. -^  could  nd  me  ot  a  lox  tnat steals  my 

ments  ot  marble  statues  reward  our  toil.     The  juxta-  .villingly.'     '  If  you  do,  I  will  give  you  two  mnlte,' 

position   of  modem   names  and  a.ssociatH>iis   with  (seventy  cents.)     *  Agreed,' said  the  king;  •  I  Wffl 

those  reiippearances  of  a  long  vaiiL^hed  state  of  man-  J.^^^^  to-morrow  morning  with  my  dog,  and  fhool 

ners  IS  .dmo-t  liidicn.u5-a  mosaic  pic^^^^^^^^^  vour  fox.'     ^  Give  mc   vour  hand  on  it,' -aid  the 

pa  (,n  the  bull,  fresh  in  colors  and  p.^rf  ect  m  design,  '^^^^      ^hc  king  immediktely  shook  hands  with  him, 

bcnenth  tlu.  busy  multitudes  of  Hishops-ate-stn-et,  ^„j  ^^^  ^^  his'word,  went  the  next  morning,  foond 

ami  brace  ets  of  noble  ladies  bcn.ath   tlie  gasp.p..s  ^,,^'j.^      ^,„j  ^i,^^  j^;     ^Thank  God  for  tlStf  ex- 

of  Corn  nll-though  It  perhaps  has  a  titter  con  nee-  elaimed  the  pi'osant;  *  vou  have  fairly  earned  yov 

turn  with  the  site  of  its  dis<rovery  when  we  read  ot  a  ^^^   ^.^^^   ^^j   there 'they  are.'     "nio  king  took 

splendiil  n.pivscntation  m  colored  til.«s  ot  hacchus,  ^^em,  and  said,  *  This  is  the  firet  money  I  ha^  eter 

the  cun^uvror  of  the  east    in  Iront  of  the   India  ^„^^.j  ,     Then,  tossing  up  the  pieces  m  hand,  ht 

House   m   Loadenhall-strcet.— U /n/<: ,   /A.^ry  of  ^^,j^.^^  .  ^  j,  a  pleasure  to  receive  money^ThM 

^''i'^*""^-  fairly  gained.'    Hie  next  day,  in  exdnuige  for  tht 

two  mutte,  his  majesty  sent  a  dress,  necklace,  and 

Improvemhnts  in  Implements  or  War.  —  Chlo-  earrings  f<ir  the  peasant's  wife.     It  is  impossible  to  be 

ride  of  iiiti'i>grn  will,  it  is  said,  soon  l>e  utilized  as  an  more   easy  of  access  than  is  Victor  EmanueL    Be 

implement  of  war.     Its  emplovment   would   svom  goes  out  alone  on  foot,  and  enters  the  theater  8l the 

likely  to  imt  an  cud  to  all  war.     Mr.  If'ham  Baggs,  public  door.     One  day  the  portress  of  the  AngesMt 

an  Kngli^h  chemist,  in   aimonneing   his   discovery,  Theater  caught  a  gentleman  in  the  act  of  paffivlba 

proposes  to  carry  up  his  compositi(m   in  balloons,  smoke  of  his  segar  at  her  cat,  which  he  had  nod 

and  drop  it  from  the  air  in  the  midi^t  of  armies  and  in  a  corner  and   kept  there.     Rushing  forward  §• 

fortrcssi'S.     "  The  very  mention  oi*  this  cimipound,"  re>tue  her  favorite,  she  seized  the  tormenter  by  tbt 

he  goes  on  to  .'i:iv,  "as  a  proposed  element  in  modern  arm,   and    on   his  turning  round,  recognlisd  thi 

warfare,  may  possildy  provoke  a  smile  among  chem-  king." 
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MODERK   inonGHT-ITS   PROGEESS   ASD   CONSUMMATION.* 


Minds  of  hiffh  order,  as  to  originative 
force,  throw  off  from  themselves  tlie  re- 
flex quality  of  any  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  h.i9  sprung  from  them.  The  author 
of  a  philosophy  is  not  always — he  is  not 
often — its  truest  i-epreaentative,  either  in- 
tellectually or  morally  ;  perhaps  be  is  not 
even  its  best  expounder;  and  instances 
might  be  named  in  which  a  coherent  no- 
tion of  .1  system  is  better  taken  from  the 
disciple  than  from  the  master.     It  will  be 


•  7%oiiffhlsin  aid  of  Faith,  gaihertd  ehiijly  from 
rtcent  tnrkt  tn  Theolaa/  and  PkilomAy.  Bj  Sau. 
&.  Hkn-'iell.     MuQwaring.      1859. 

Fnm  Saanv— Christianity  and  ^^litg:  an 
ExpotUiot  of  the  ArgumtntM  on  bath  tifda.  At- 
rangcd  according  to  a  plan  prepoied  bf  Otvrgi 
Baillit,  Eiq.  By  S.  S.  Rfmiu-  BiU  uidTirtae. 
1907. 

Easayonthe  Sceptieai  TtndtiKyof  •' Bu^tt'*  Ana- 
loffy."     By  S.  S.  Hemmim,     1858, 
VOL.  LL— No.  4. 


so  espcdally,  if  tbe  disciple,  while  be  is 
zealously  affected  toward  tbe  master,  be 
also  well  schooled  la  the  system  itself, 
and  be  of  such  intelligence  as  tbat  be  is 
able  to  exhibit  what  is  peculiar  to  it  in  its 
relation  to  tbe  teaching  of  others.  Thas 
it  is  that  the  recipient  mind  is  to  be  look- 
ed to  rather  than  tbe  originative  mind, 
when  it  is  onr  purpose  to  acquunt  onr- 
selvea  authentically,  and  in  the  sborteat 
time,  witb  tbe  doctrine  of  a  sect  or  school. 
Certainly  it  is  not  with  an  intention  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  aocomplisbed 
author  of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  that  we  thus  introduce  her  U> 
oar  readers.  She  benelf  would,  we  think, 
choose  so  to  be  spoken  of.  In  truth,  the 
intellectual  modesty  and  the  candor  which 
shed  a  grace  npon  ber  pages,  assnre  us 
that  we  shall  not  ofiend  her  in  avuling 
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ourselves  of  her  last  book — regarding  it 
as  the  product  rather  of  a  disciple-mind 
than  a  master-mind.     And  yet  it  is  only 
justice  to  her  to  say,  tliat  she  is  far  from 
occupying  the  position  of  an  obsequious 
listener  to  any  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  time ;  for  she  writes  ecketiccdly — 
freely  taking  from  each  what  she  approves, 
and  leaving  what  she  disallows,  in  the  sys- 
tems of  these  noted  guides  of  *'Modkkx 
Thought."     She  writes  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dependence, as  well  as  with  intelligence 
and  candor.     There  is  one  other  point  on 
which  we  would  preclude  misapprehen- 
sion.  The  author  is — an  awkward  phrase  ! 
— an  authoress  ;  but  let  it  not  be  imagin- 
ed that  the  courtesy  to  Avhich  she  is  so 
well  entitled — her  sex  not  considered — is 
now  rendered  iohor  because  it  is  "a  lady" 
we  have  to  do  Avilh.     A  courtesy  of  this 
sort  she  would  rightly  regard  as  an  insult; 
ar*d  we  should  further  say,  that  a  critic 
who,  in  this  instance,  might  assume  the 
knightly  style,  would  do  well  first  to  mal^ 
hunself  sure  that  he  is  himself  this  lady's 
superior,  either  in  power  of  thought  or 
in   accomplislunents.     No   arrogance   of 
this  species  Avill,  we  think,  show  itself  in 
these  pages.     Be  it  at  the  same  time  well 
understood,  that  while  we  should  scorn  to 
treat  Miss  Ilennell  in  the  style  of  a  spuri- 
ous politeness,  and  are  not  professing  to 
be  gentle  because  she  is  the  "  weaker  ves- 
st'l,"  we  must  use  a  liberty  that  is  quite 
regardless  of  sex  in  speaking  of  licr  prin- 
ciples— her  doctrine — her  conclusions ;  for 
with  these  we  must  deal,  according  to 
law,  ngorously,  and   in  no   other  mood 
than  that  of  inexorable  reason.     Inexor- 
able reason  !  and  let  the  import  of  this 
phrase  be   duly   regarded   by  those,   on 
l>oth  sides,  who  owe  it  to  themselves  well 
to  consider  it.     What  then  does  it  mean 
in  relation  to  the  moment  nous  controver- 
sv  now  in  view  ?     It  does  not  mean  in- 
terminable   argumentation  —  the   endless 
see-saw  of  evenly  balanced    "  considera- 
tions," now  up,  now  down :  it  does  not 
mean  the  carrying  on  of  a  hopeless  an- 
tagonism, marked  on  the  one  ^ide  bv  phi- 
losopliic  arrogance,  on  the  other  sid(?  by 
irritation  and  petulent  anathemas.    What 
we  intend  in  tliis  instance  by  invoking  the 
aid  of  inexorable  reason  is  this : — we  ask 
for  fixedness  of  purpose  in  holding  fast  to 
the  matter  in  hand/  and  in  doing  so,  a 
strict  adherence  to  those  logical  canons 
wiiich  belong  to   the  subject  in  its  two 
main     branches  —  namely,    of    abstract 


thouglit,  ^or    metaphysical    speculation ; 
and  of  liistorical  criticism.    TnaB,  for  ex- 
ample, as  to  the  first  of  these  departments, 
the  requirements  of  rigid  argumentation 
should  include  a  "reporting progress"  on 
the  part  of  those  who  so  otlcn  affirm  that 
great  progress  has  actually  been  mado 
under  their  guidance..    There  are  those 
at  this  time  who,  if  they  do  not  call  one 
another  "  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of 
the  age,"  yet  quietly  accept  the  designa- 
tion when  it  is  bestowed  upon  them  by 
their  admiring  disciples,    ^ow,  we  may 
fairly  require  it  to  be  shown,  on  the  part 
of  these   "advanced  thinkers,"  that,  in 
fact,  "  thought "  has  been  advanced — ^has 
been  set  forward,  at  least  a  step  or  two, 
since  it  has  been  in  their  keeping.     But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  appear — and 
appear  on  the  evidence  of  so  well-iufbmi- 
ed  a  disciple  as  is  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us,  that  abstract  s])eculation  has, 
at  this  moment,  come  to  a  dead  stop  at 
the  very  point  where  it  stood  in  the  young 
days  of  Oriental  Buddhism,  then  this  in- 
exorable reason,  the  aid  of  which  we  in- 
voke, will  demand  that. a  three  thousand 
years  or  more  of  unproductive  toil  on  this 
field  should  now  be  accepted   as   proof 
more  than  enough  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  such  endeavors  to  create  a  theology 
on  that  ground.    Miss  Ilennell  will  ena- 
ble us  to  show  that  the  newest  issues  of 
Modern  Thought  are  resolvable  into  a 
scheme  which,  if  it  be  a  theology,  is  less 
coherent  than  was  the  ancient  Buddhism ; 
which,  if  it  bo  regarded  as  a  philosophy, 
can  boast  of  no  particle  of  scientific  evi- 
dence beyond  that  which  sustained  the 
more  ancient  system ;  which,  if  it  were 
looked  to  as  a  scheme  of  morals,  is  equally 
inetfective  for  any  good — is  impracticable 
— is  powerless — is  inane  ;  and  which,  if  it 
doe{4  not    dispel    the    instinotlTe    fears, 
quashes  the  instinctive  hopes  of  tho  human 
mind. 

The  other  branch  of  this  great  contro- 
versy in  respect  of  which  we  invoke  tlie 
help  of  unsparing  logic,  is  that  ot  his- 
torical criticism  ;  for,  by  the  evidence  of 
a  series  of  able  writers,  <m  the  side  of  dis- 
belief, it  may  be  shown,  atthistirae— ^rif; 
that  a  final  solution  of  tho  problem  of  his- 
torical Christianity  is  imperatively  need- 
e<l ;  and  next,  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  reason  of  the  question  will  not  fail  to 
bring  us  to  that  issue — namely,  a  iinai 
decision  concerning  the  mission  of  Curist, 
as  either  authoritative  towai'd  tho  human 
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family,  or  not  so.  It  1ms  long  been  felt, 
and  it  is  now  fiankly  admitVed,  that  so 
loqg  as  Christianity  maintams  its  position 
as  a  theology  from  heaven,  and  is  looked 
lo  as  a  determinative  source  of  religious 
belief,  it  blocks  the  wayof  Modern  Thought 
upon  the  otherwise  open  field  of  abstract 
speculation.  Christianity — if  it  be  from 
God  in  its  own  sense,  and  if  it  is  to  give 
law  to  our  beliefs,  then  must  it  be  allowed 
to  preclude  speculation  upon  those  mat- 
ters over  which  abstract  philosophy 
claims  a  right  of  control.  If  Christianity 
be  from  heaven,  then  it  is  clear  that  those 
vital  questions  concerning  a  personal  God, 
and  concerniui^  the  realitv  of  a  moral 
system  and  a  future  retribution,  and  es- 
pecially concerning  the  continuity  of  indi- 
vidual consciousness  after  death,  arc  al- 
readv  det^jrmined  for  us.  The  court  of 
heaven  has  long  ago  given  judgment  on 
those  points;  and,  therefore,  any  further 
debate  concerning  them  must  be  idle ;  not 
to  s:iy  that  it  is  a  ^'contempt  of  court." 
But  as  to  any  such  restrictions  as  these, 
they  are  felt  to  be  intolerable  by  the 
masters  of  ]Modern  Thought ! — how  shall 
those  submit  to  be  so  restricted,  who 
liave  relished  the  pleasures  of  unfettered 
speculation  ?  Miss  Ilennell  expresses  her- 
^ielf  with  great  vivacity  on  this  point:  she 
thus  speaks  of — 

.  .  .  "  the  impression  of  contraction  that 
strikes  cver\'  one  who  turns  back  to  the  man- 
ner of  thoup^ht  that  belongs  to  the  period  of 
Ihcoloprical  belief,  after  having  once  indulged  in 
the  expansiveness  of  philosophical  principle. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  resented  to  himself 
the  dilTiculty  of  forcing  the  mind  again  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cunvcntionul  rigor  that  of  right  be- 
fits the  limits  of  theological  treatment?  Immc- 
cliately  comes  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
-upon  ground  where  there  is  always  something 
to  be  tiikcn  for  granted,  beyond  which  we  must 
be  contented  not  to  inquire.  And  in  this  in- 
dignant surmise,  when  it  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, proves  at  last  to  lie  the  very  root  of  the 
matter." — p.  95. 

By  all  means,  therefore,  this  power  of 
restraint  must  be  driven  off  from  the 
ground  of  *'  expansive  philosophical 
thought."  And  so  it  is  that  this  writer, 
fallowing  the  example  of  every  one  of  her 
noted  predecessors  on  the  same  side,  ad- 
dresses herself  at  the  outset  to  this  task — 
namely,  that  of  dismissing  Christianity, 
and  of  showing  that,  whatever  use  we 
ni.iy  continue  to  make  .of  it,  we  may 
henceforth  safely  think  and  speak  of  it  as 


itself  "  a  fable."  We  shall  presently  see 
that  although  she  acquits  herself  of  this 
preliminary  task  much  to  her  own  satis- 
faction— just  at  the  moment  of  winding 
up  her  argument,  yet  passages  very  fre- 
quently occur  throughout  the  volume, 
some  of  which  we  shall  cite,  which  give 
evidence  of  deep  uneasiness  still  lurking 
in  her  mind,  as  if,  after  all  her  efforts, 
things  were  not  right  on  this  ground. 

In  long  series,  one  after  another,  every 
writer  of  note  on  the  same  side  has  given 
proof  of  his  feeling,  that  Christianity  must 
in  some  manner  be  thrust  aside,  and  be 
deprived  of  its  assumed  right  of  interfe- 
rence on    the  field  of  phil6sophy.     £ach 
of     these     Avriters,    therefore, — German, 
French,  and  English, — has  propounded  a 
scheme  of  historical  criticism,  by  help  of 
which   the   difficulty  may  be   overcome. 
But  now,  as  to  these  successive  schemes 
or  theories,  whether  they  be  four  or  five, 
or  more,   it   should   be  understood  that 
there  are  not,  at  this  time,  four  or  five  in- 
dependent solutions  of  the  problem,  frdm 
among  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  select  the 
one  w^hich  pleases  us  the  best.     This  is  not 
the  fact ;  nor  have  we  any  such  option  ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  the  author  of  each 
of  these  schemes  has  rested  its  claim  to  be 
accepted  on  the  plea  that  he  has  already 
demolished  the  hypothesis  of  his  immedi- 
ate precursor.     On  the  showing,  there- 
fore, of  these  very  writers,  listening  as  we 
may  to  them  in  their  turn,  we  may  save 
ourselves  the  trouble   of  inquiring    con- 
cerning the  merits  of  any  one  except  the 
latest:  we  may  do  so  without  fear,  be- 
cause the  public  verdict  in  each  histance 
has  been  decisively  given  lo  this  effect — 
namely,  that  whether  or  no  the  last  comer 
has  made  good  his  own  scheme,  he  has 
effectively  annihilated  the  method  of  his 
predecessor.      It  Avas  thus,  and    all   the 
world  knoAVS  it,  that  Strauss  overthrew 
the  preceding  rationalism  : — and  thus  also, 
as   is  now   acknowledged,   has   his   own 
myth-doctrine  been   dismissed  as  an  im- 
practicable   hypothesis.      Miss    Ilennell, 
bringing  forward  anew  the  theory  of  her 
late  brother,  propounds  it  in  her  own  way 
as — The  solution  of  the  j^roblem  of  histo- 
rical Christianity.     Our  readers  need  not 
be  troubled  with  this   solution,  for  the 
author  herself  dares  not  insist  upon   it; 
and  for  ourselves,  we  reject  it  as  utterly 
futile,  absurd,  insufferable.     In   showing 
that  this  latest  born  hypothesis  does  in- 
deed deserve  to  be  thus  spoken  of,  we 
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shall  invoke  the  help  of  the  above-men- 
tioned inexorable  reason ;  and  yet,  in  do- 
ing so,  we  need  not  infringe  the  rules  of 
literary  courtesy,  or  employ  a  single  ])hrase 
which  the  author  could  find  fault  with. 

But  what  must  follow  if  indeed  this 
Inst  and  latest  solution  of  the  problem  of 
historic  Christianity  must  be  rejected  as 
— not  better  than  its  precursors  ?  A  re- 
result  must  follow — marvellous  indeed, 
and  more  difficult  of  belief  than  any  Gos- 
l*el  miracle: — it  is  this,  to  wit — the  ujv 
shot  of  a  century  of  the  earnest  labors  of 
a  series  of  accomplished  men,  working  to 
the  same  end,  namely,  the  exclusion  of 
Christianity  as  an  authority  from  the 
field  of  thought,  leaves  us  in  this  predi- 
cament, that,  while  we  refuse  to  solve  the 
problem  by  admitting  Christianity  to  be 
true,  we  ought  to  despair  of  ever  giving 
any  rational  coherence  to  our  conceptions 
of  it  as  "  a  fable."  We  are  firmly  re- 
solved, on  the  side  of  Modern  Thought, 
never  to  submit  to  it  as  true ;  neverthe- 
less, itself  is  so  near  to  be  true,  that  to 
think  of  it  as  false  is  impossible  ! 

Miss  Sara  llennell  is  already  favorably 
known  as  writer :  the  second  of  the  three 
books  named  above,  and  published  three 
years  ago,  received  encomiums  from  be- 
lievers as  well  as  from  unbelievers — be- 
sides the  award  which  made  it  "  a  Prize 
Essav."  In  that  instance  she  endeavoied 
so  to  balance  antagonist  arguments  as 
inifi^ht  attest  her  impartiality,  and  yet  not 
indicate  her  personal  opuiions.  In  the 
volume  first  named,  Thoughts  in  Aid  of 
Faith^  she  proclaims  herself  decisively  on 
the  side  of  disbelief;  but  she  does  this  in 
a  manner,  and  on  grounds,  that  impart  an 
importance  to  the  book  which  it  would 
not  be  thought  entitled  to  on  the  mere 
plea  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  AVe  have 
said  that  Miss  Hennell  represented  her 
avowed  masters;  but  she  represents  also 
very  many  at  this  time  who  are  following 
the  same  guidance ;  and  to  such  readers, 
these  "  Thoughts,"  histead  of  renderinir 
aid  to  "F'aith,"  if  we  mean  by  the  word 
any  fixed,  settle<l,  determimite  belief^ 
whether  it  be  philosophic  or  theological, 
atheistic,  pantheistic,  or  Christian -like, 
can  produce  no  other  result  thnn  that  of 
li?a(ling  them  into  the  midst  of  that  <lim 
region  of  universal  unlixedness  where  she 
herself  wanders,  as  she  says,  in  hopeless 
moodiness  and  dejection.  Let  this  aver- 
ment not  only  be  rejected,  but  condemned 
too,  if  we  fail  to  make  it  good. 


The  title  imports  that  these  ^^Thoughts*' 
have  been  gathered  "  chiefly"  from  recent 
works  "in  Theology  and  Philosop^.'* 
The  reader  will  ask,  who  are  these  di- 
vines? They  are  the  following,  namelv: 
the  author's  late  brother,  Charles  Hennell ; 
then  come  Feuerbach,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Buckle,  and  Baden 
Powell,  and  Anguste  Comte,  and  Stranss, 
and  Theodore  Parker,  and  F.  Newman, 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Martineau, 
and  Mr.  Greg, — of  whom  the  first  four 
are,  in  her  view,  authorities.  Those  that 
follow,  stand  lower  in  her  esteem ;  bat 
yet,  even  as  to  the  chiefs,  she  nses  the 
liberty  of  criticism ; — she  insists  upon 
what  she  thinks  their  errors  or  omissions, 
and  she  labors  to  bring  out  from  their 
contradictions  a  consistent  doctrine. 
Whether  successfiil  or  not  in  these  en- 
deavors, they  are  prosecuted  in  a  style  at 
once  (let  us  say  it,)  of  manliness  and  of 
modesty,  which  must  win  the  esteem 
of  every  reader  who  himself  has  any  con- 
sciousness of  these  qualities.  In  a  word, 
the  author  of  this  volume  is  one  whoifi 
every  i-ight-minded  reader  would  earn- 
estly wish  to  see  fairly  brought  off  from 
the  hifinite  entanglements  of  her  own 
speculations — "  thin  abstractions,"  as  she 
confesses  them  to  be. 

It  is  rej)orted  concerning  somebody, 
that  he  has  lately  thrown  himself  out  of  a 
very  advantageous  position,  that  he  has 
abandoned  a  good  income,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  has  signed  away  from  himself  and 
his  children  a  large  reversionary  interest! 
Be  it  so  ;  nevertheless,  he  may  be  able  to 
show  you  that  he  has  made  so  great  a 
sacriGce  on  very  sure  grounds  of  larger 
advantage,  in  j)ossession  or  in  prospect; 
and  if  you  converse  with  him,  you  will 
find  that  he  himself  is  free  from  misgiv- 
ings on  the  subject.  But  we  meet  this 
somebody,  and  we  see  in  a  moment  that 
the  victim  has  become  conscious  of  the 
rashness  of  the  act  >vhich  has  sealed  his 
fate.  His  countenance  is  overclouded 
with  a  settled  gloom ;  his  smiles  arc 
forced ;  his  brow  is  knit,  even  while  he 
laughs.  The  reader  shall  presently  see 
wiiether  this  illustration  has  any  perti- 
nence in  its  bearing  upon  the  mstance 
now  before  us. 

In  many  j)assages  in  this  volume,  some- 
times formally,  sometimes  incidentally, 
the  author  gives  judgment  upon  the  Ckj»- 
pel  of  Christ.  A  noble  outburst  of  Jew- 
ish fanaticism,  she  calls  it,  and  it  has  left 
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an  impression  upon  tho  human  system, 
the  beneficial  results  of  which  must  be 
permanent : — nevertheless,  we  of  this 
time  have  done  with  it;  it  is  a  religion 
of  the  past.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
moral  influence  it  has  had,  yet,  "as  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  it  is  essentially  true,  that 
Chiistianity  has  indeed  passed  away  from 
us,  and  has  left  us  only  an  inheritance 
out  of  its  influences." — p.  106.  Again: 
"  Tlie  external  part  of  Christianity  thus 
retires  to  a  far-off  place  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  where  it  remains  an  object 
of  deep  historical  interest,  and  may  even 
be  regarded  as  exerting  influence  down 
to  our  own  age,  through  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  intei'vening  occurrences  ;  but 
with  all  the  interest  that  is  personal  to 
ourselves  in  the  matter  of  our  religion,  it 
seems  to  have  no  longer  any  connection. 
It  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  buried 
with  the  past,  for  any  share  we  have  in 
it." — p.  55.  Referring  to  her  late  bro- 
ther's "  Inquiry,"  Miss  Ilennell  says,  that 
there  was  effected  by  it  "  an  entire  break- 
ing up  (as  I  believe)  of  the  framework 
of  miracle  built  around  the  life  of  Jesus." 
— p.  18.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
the  author  brings  herself  to  that  conclu- 
sion, we  need  not  just  now  inquire;  for 
she  is  far  from  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Let  us  hear  her  on  this  point. 
The  Christian  *  history  having  been  re- 
duced "  to  the  natural  level  of  all  other 
history,  and  this  external  foundation  for 
the  authority  of  Christianity  being  given 
up,"  then  we  have  "  given  up  the  belief 
in  Divine  Revelation  altoijether :"  never- 
theless,  there  will  be  a  residue  of  unquiet- 
ness ;  for  she  says,  "  general  experience 
will  probably  confirm  individual  feeling, 
that  this  phase  of  conviction,  however  it 
may  be  supported,  in  respect  of  the  nega- 
tive results  already  obtained,  by  corrobo- 
rating evidence  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  still 
is  one  that  rather  requires  submission 
than  affords  satisfaction.  It  is  a  staj2:e 
where,  just  as  much  as  the  intellect  is  con- 
thiually  urging  to  go  on,  the  heart  is 
incessantly  craving  to  turn  back.  The 
mind  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  deprivation  : 
wanting  so  much,  that,  mingled  as  it  was 
with  incongruities  now  acknowledged  to 
be  as  repugnant  .as  they  are  absurd,  yet 
gave  a  richness  and  fullness  to  the  reli- 
gious consciousness,  that  can  not  be  missed 
without  a  wistful  lingering  regret.  It  is 
useless  for  reason  to  convince  itself  to 
weariness  that  Christianity  is  a  fable,  and 


to  go  on  showing  plainly  to  our  eyes  how 
it  grew  out  of  its  earthly  root ;  while  the 
heart  keeps  protesting  that  it  contained 
a  response  to  her  need,  whose  absence 
leaves  her  cold  and  void.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  reason  to  cease  his  claim 
to  be  solely  attended  to,  till  her  wants 
have  been  supplied." 

Is,  then,  the  instance  we  have  imagined 
just  above,  pertinent  or  not  so  ?  Is  Miss 
HenneQ  well  pleased  to  have  lost,  as  she 
says,  "  all  personal  interest  in  Chnstiani- 
ty?"  Hear  her  again.  Feuerbach,  she 
says,  has  proved  to  demonstration  that 
"the  notion  of  a  personal  God  necessarily 
clothed  itself  in  Christianity ;  the  former 
(Christian  writers)  prove,  it  seems  to  me 
with  irrefragable  power,  that,  with  the 
extinction  of  Christianity,  the  notion  of  a 
personal  God  must  become  itself  extinct. 
And  hence  results  the  conclusion,  that,  in 
their  otcn  sense  of  the  term^  Christian 
writers  have  entire  right  to  say  that 
Atheism  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
Infidelity,  that  is,  of  unbelief  in  Divine 
Revelation.  Looking  at  the  conclusion 
from  that  Christian  ground,  there  is  truly 
a  'terror'  that  has  to  be  calculated  ;  and 
in  every  aspect  of  it,  it  must,  at  all  events, 
bo  a  good  thing  to  make  the  intellectual 
consequence  apparent  to  ourselves.  If 
any  minds  are  driven  back  by  it,  it  is  well ; 
they  are  safe  within  their  proper  haven. 
Let  them  not  quit  the  sheltering  refuge 
meet  for  them ;  it  is  a  home  of  blessed 
feeling,  domestic  to  their  heart.  Nor  let 
the  self-exiled  wanderers,  either,  be  de- 
nied the  welcome  of  guests  when  they 
would  fondly  return  to  share  the  endeared 
associations  of  old  familiar  faith  !  Shut 
not  up  your  feelings,  Christians,  nor  your 
rites,  against  those  in  whose  bosoms  the 
silver  chord  is  not  yet  broken  which  ren- 
ders back  the  vibration  of  harmonic  sym- 
pathy !  Christianity  is  the  true  religion, 
wherever  feeling  is  predominant.  While 
its  tide  is  sweeping  even  occasionally  over 
minds  habitually  differently  constituted, 
no  logic  can  prevent  those  which  are  the 
most  convinced  of  its  error  from  becom- 
ing Christians  a^rain.  And  in  this  irresis- 
tible tendency,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to 
reason  from,  we  might  be  certain  that  it 
is  impossible  there  should  be  no  more 
than  illusion.  Feeling  is  as  real  a  thing 
as  logic,  and  must  equally  have  its  real 
foundation.  But  the  real  foundation  is 
actually  seen  when  it  is  traced  as  the  na- 
tural product  of  a  ceitain  stage  of  mental 
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development;  and  it  is  ull  natural  too, 
that  into  this  stage  wayward  circum- 
stances should  often  cause  us  to  rola])9e." 
— pp.  102,  3. 

Passages  of  a  similar  import  arc  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  this  volume,  but  we 
need  not  cite  them ;  they  will  be  i)erused 
with  deep  feeling  by  every  rightly-minded 
reader.  Miss  Hennell  is  not  only  painful- 
ly conscious  of  the  loss  she  has  sustained 
in  rejecthig  Christianity  as  a  solace,  and 
as  a  source  of  the  purest  moral  influences, 
but  she  betravs  her  distrust  of  the  loofical 
process  that  has  brought  her  to  tiiis  issue, 
an  issue  that  loads  her  in  front  of  the  "  ter- 
rors" of  Atheism,  which  she  adinits  to  be 
the  alternative  wlien  a  belief  in  the  Reve- 
lation is  abandoned.  She  has  been  tracing 
the  course  of  that  national  fanaticism  out 
of  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  took  its  rise, 
and  then  she  is  startled  by  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  her  own  hypothesis  :  "  And 
is  it  conceived  possible,  many  will  exclaim, 
that  out  of  anvthinnr  that  is  akin  to  fren- 
zy  like  this  could  i)roceed  a  religion  so 
pure,  so  holy,  so  calm,  and  simple,  as  the 
Christian"  (religion). — p.  50.  She  is  of 
opinion  that  this  supposition  is  just  con- 
ceivable, and  that  the  possibility  of  it 
need  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  has  seen 
or  even  "  imagined  the  face  of  one  who 
has  borne  and  survived  the  conflict  of 
earthly  trial,  and  thence  has  learned  to  fix 
all  ho])e  in  heaven !  This  was  the  expres- 
sion that  settled  upon  the  hneaments  of 
early  Christianity,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  world  has  worshiped  it  eversince." 

In  a  word,  "  the  noble  enthusiast "  took 
up  a  mighty  project  — "  conceived  the 
grandeur  of  it — to  bring  down  a  reign  of 
righteousness  on  earth  I"  He  failed  in  his 
enterprise — he  died  a  martyr — but  he  first 
taught  his  disappointed  followers  thence- 
forward "to  ^x.  all  their  hopes  in  heaven." 
Thus  it  is  that  a  heaven-like  religion — 
pure,  calm,  holy — has  sprung  out  of — a 
mad  ambition  !  The  author  believes  that, 
in  following  this  explicatory  hypothesis, 
"  there  is  unfolded,  in  one  unbroken 
stream,  the  most  marvelous,  though 
strict!  1/  natural^  chapter  in  the  world's 
experience."  "  As  regards  the  hallowed 
])erson  of  Jesus  himself — when  we  have 
been  once  compelled  to  part  with  that 
cherished  imago  of  Divine  humanity,  yet 
not  to  part  with  it,  only  to  consign  it  to 
that  ideal  world  where  it  stands  enshrined 
in  artistic  beauty  for  ever  I — there  is  a  no- 
bleness," etc. — p.  52. 


It  is  no  wonder  that,  xyith  an  hypothe- 
sis so  monstrous  as  this,  which  she  trnsta 
to  for  relieving  her  from  "  the  belief  in 
Divine  Revelation,"  she  speaks  ofteD  of 
the  *'  suffering "  that  ensues  from  the 
"  snapping  asunder  "  of  that  belief,  and  of 
the  "  dissatisfaction  that  lurks  in  the  con- 
sciousness" after  the  abandonment  of  it. 

Her  German  authority  had  shown  how 
religious  feeling  may  still  take  its  free 
course,  "  although  conviction  be  extinct. 
But  at  once  the  remonstrance  arises,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  a  mockery  and  a 
parody  this  exhibition  of  feeling,  when  at 
the  same  time  the  product  of  it  all  is 
shown  to  be  nothing  but  delusion?  when, 
according  to  the  inexorable  verdict  of 
reason,  Christ,  after  all  is  but  a  romance 
of  the  heart; — nay,  when  God  himself, 
in  like  manner,  is  no  more  than  a  *"  Bein^ 
of  the  understanding,'  a  reflected  image 
of  the  human  intellect  projected  upon  va- 
cancy— not  only  in  his  attributes,  but  in 
his  very  existence,  demonstrable  to  have 
no  other  than  this  deceitful  origination  !'* 
—pp.  61,  62. 

The  author  thinks,  indeed,  that,  from 
other  sources,  she  will  be  able  to  improve 
a  little  upon  Feuerbach's  "  inexorable  dc" 
monstratiou."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
little  way  in  advance  of  her  master  that 
she  can  go ;  for  it  will  still  be  true,  or  it 
Avill  be  all  we  can  ever  b^  sure  o^  that 
'^  God  is  henceforth  to  bo  thought  of  as 
the  essence  of  the  species  of  humanity** 
(p.  65;)  or  as  this  reasonable  creed  is 
elsewhere  worded,  "God  is  the  Great 
Entireness  of  Humanity." 

Several  writers  among  those  to  whom 
Miss  Hennell  looks  up  as  her  masters, 
have  of  late  expressed  themselves  almost 
as  strongly  as  she  does  in  their  adgiiratioa 
of  the  '* historic  Jesus" — ^Mr.  Greg,  for 
instance ;  in  fact,  Mr.  F.  Newman  stands 
almost  alone  among  noted  modem  writers 
in  the  utterance  of  coarse  blasphemies^ 
that  are  an  outrage  equally  upon  good 
taste,  moral  consciousness,  and  piety.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  unless  Mr. 
Jo  wet  t  may  be  an  exception,  who  gives 
expression,  as  she  does,  to  the  anguish 
that  is  caused  by  a  relinquishment  of  the 
Gos])el  with  its  bright  and  substantial 
hopes,  and  an  ado|)tion  in  the  stead  of 
them  of  the  cold  phantasies  of  a  Buddhist 
faith.  As  a  proper  counterpart  to  the 
j)assages  above  cited,  which  convey  the 
author's  feeling  toward  the  Christnuuty 
which  she  discards,  we  shall  now  bring 
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forward  a  few  in  which  her  feeling  of  the 
desolateness  and  gloom  of  the  region 
upon  which  she  has  entered  comes  to  tlie 
surface.  The  truthfulness  and  the  admi- 
rable candor  of  her  natural  temper  here 
make  their  appearance  ;  and  they  will  win 
at  once  the  approval  and  the  sympathy  of 
every  reader  whose  own  dispositions  are 
of  the  same  order. 

But  why  should  we  bring  forward  the 
passages  whicli  we  have  now  in  view  ? 
Assuredly  it  is  not  done  at  the  imj)ulsc  of 
a  petty  exultation,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  an  ungenerous  triumph  over  an  oppo- 
nent ;  nor,  indeed,  at  the  impulse  of  any 
small  motive  whatever;  but  for  reasons 
which  we  believe  to  be  weighty  and  war- 
rantable. This  accomplished  writer's  men- 
tal condition,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  herself, 
with  its  regrets,  its  hopeless  perplexities, 
and  its  dreary  dismay  in  looking  forward, 
is — ^this  we  well  know — the  condition  at 
this  time  of  a  very  large  number  of 
thoughtful  and  educated  persons  in  Eng- 
land, if  not  in  Scotland ;  therefore  it  is 
that  we  judge  it  to  be  a  duty  to  avail  our- 
selves of  a  volume  such  as  this,  for  the 
purpose — first,  of  spreading  out  to  view 
the  state  of  mind  itself;  and  then  of 
showing  Avhat  must  be  its  consummation. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
of  the  inconsequential  misgivings  of  a 
woman's  inconstant  nature.  Miss  Ilen- 
nell,  who  is  not  wanting  in  those  truer  in- 
stincts and  impulses  which  are  hers  as  a 
woman,  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  the 
feculty  of  apprehending  abstract  thought 
and  of  holding  on  to  the  clue  of  specula- 
tion, even  when  it  has  become  in  the  most 
extreme  degree  attenuated.  Her  masters 
may  therefore  well  allow  so  accomplished 
a  discipl^  to  speak  for  them  in  relation 
even  Jbo  what  is  the  most  abstruse  in  their 
philosophy  ;  and  she  has  this  signal  advan- 
tage over  them,  namely,  that  she  is  inge- 
nuous where  they  might  have  been  more 
discreet. 

The  passages  cited  above  occur  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  volume  ;  those  now  to 
be  adduced  are  taken  from  its  closing 
chapters,  where  she  is  gathering  up  her 
argument,  and  is  laboring  to  bring  out  its 
meaning,  as  it  may  be  related  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  and  to  tlie  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  each  reader  who  may  be  like- 
minded  Avith  herself.  It  Avill  be  under- 
stood that  the  author  not  merely  under- 
takes to  show  that  tliQ  course  she  lias 
herself  followed  is  inevitable;  but  that, 


I  although  much  is  sacrificed  in  following  it, 
there  does  yet  remain  a  something  of 
peace  or  hope  ;  or,  if  not  hope,  yet  of  ex- 
pansive satisfaction,  derivable  from  the 
ultimate  creed  of  "  Modern  Thought." 
The  author  relinquishes  the  vivifying  be- 
lief in  a  Personal  God  as  a  Real  Being  ; 
or  any  such  belief  as  that  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
Instead  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  its  conse- 
quences— such  as  the  doctrine  of  a  spiri- 
tual and  providential  relationship  of  God 
toward  the  individual  worshiper,  and  of 
a  bright  futurity  of  this  same  relation- 
ship— it  is  inevitable  to  accept  the  vague 
conception  of  a  relationship  to  the  un- 
conscious "  Entire  of  Things  ;"  and  as 
to  the  future — ^the  "  theological  belief" 
of  the  continuity  of  individual  conscious- 
ness, and  of  a  personal  immortality — these 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  we  are  advised 
to  be  content  with  the  notion  of  a  lapse 
at  death  into  the  "  Universal  Being."  We 
must  learn  to  renounce  as  selfish  the  wish 
for  a  bright  personal  immortality,  and  we 
should  renounce  those  instincts  whence 
has  sprung  the  delusive  hope  of  "  an  in- 
heritance, incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  not 
fading  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us." 
In  the  place  of  this  false  hope,  we  should 
be  content  with  the  fate  which  Natm-e 
provides  alike  for  the  leaf  that  falls  in 
autumn,  and  for  man,  who,  at  the  end  of 
his  few  days  of  toil,  returns  to  his  ever- 
lasting home  in  the  dust ! 

Yet  the  first  few  paces  upon  the  road 
of  modern  thought  are  pleasant  enough. 
Miss  Hennell  says  : — "After  tracking  a 
painful  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  en- 
tangled theological  discussion,  hedged  in 
all  round  by  restrictive  explanations,  and 
burdened  with  an  atmosphere  of  compul- 
sive accommodation,  irresistibly  welcome 
is  it  to  return  to  the  free  and  open  air  of 
pure  philosophic  investigation." — p.  138. 
A  few  steps  further  on  give  the  freest  ex- 
pansion to  the  noAv  liberated  mind,  for  it 
is  found  that  "  the  idea  of  real  oricjin  is  a 
thing  that  vanishes  out  of  nature  ;"  or,  as 
it  is  elsewhere  stated,  as  the  conception 
of  Creation  is  to  be  rejected,  no  room  is 
left  in  the  universe  for  a  Ckeator.  And 
not  only  does  the  solid  world  need  no 
Creator ;  for  the  i;nmaterial  world  enjoys 
a  corresponding  independence :  "  the  pro- 
per beginning  of  intelligence  '*  has — Miss 
Hennell  assures  us  of  the  fact — been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer !  Who 
is  it   now   that   does   not    breathe  more 
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freely  than  before,  on  the  first  hearing  of 
this  tliscovgry  ?  "  Religious  science  sees 
the  mind  of  man  by  means  of  its  highest 
faculties,  painting  itself  in  tlie  image  of 
God — forming  a  vast  and  shadowy  repre- 
sentation of  human  lineaments  thrown 
out  before  it  upon  the  suHacc  of  the  un- 
known."— p.  153. 

'•■The  confidence  of  the  mind  in  its  own 
oi)erations  is  the  sentiment  which  answers 
to  the  reliirious  idea  of  P\ait]i  f'  and  it  is 
this    confidence    wiiich    now   latelv    has 

m 

enabled  it  "to  enter  upon  a  new  ]>hase  of 
rational  trust." — j).  184.  A  corresj)ond- 
ent  comfort  ought  to  be  the  result  of  this 
now  corroborated  "  rational  trust."  Do  ! 
we  say  comfort?  exultation  attends  the 
progress  of  emancii)ated  thought.  "  Our 
faith  seems  to  have  earned  the  charity 
bv  which  she  can  ailbrd  to  believe  in  all 
things : — can  look  back  with  indulgence 
upon  the  fond  follies  of  the  past,  and  feel 
no  shame  while  still  she  continues,  from 
the  veriest  bubbles  that  are  moulded  by 
the  enchanter's  breath,  and  thinned  out 
into  beauty  always  rarest  just  l>efore  they 
burst,  to  draw  the  tender  nutriment  that 
subllv  feeds  her  own  strenfijth,  even  in 
that  from  Avhich,  to  the  puzzled  quest  of 
<lull  prosaic  doubt,  a  single  drop  of  use- 
less sediment  is  all  that  will  remain  be- 
hind. Tlie  magnificent  theory  of  God  the 
C/reator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  has 
formed  the  dome  reared  by  human 
thought  and  piety  over  centuries;  its 
bounding  arches,  lost  in  the  distance  of 
the  past,  extending  into  the  indistinguish- 
able mist  of  the  future.  How  much  of 
trutii  and  religion  has  been  nurtured 
within  the  fostering  sanctuary  that  could 
not  have  ripened  without  it,  God  knows 
now,  and  we  may  know  some  day ;  but, 
at  all  events,  we  have  the  actual  benefit 
of  it.  In  having  been  Christians,  we 
have  learned,  and  can  never  forget,  the 
power  of  that  principle  of  faith  which  has 
possession  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  If  our  super- 
stitious imagery  reared  the  theory,  the 
theory  has  given  to  our  nature  its  re- 
ligiousness :  stamped  and  sealed  upon  our 
constitution  by  that  invisible  and  hicon- 
ci'ivable  spirit  of  nature,  which  tries,  as 
it  originated,  all  our  works." — p.  108. 

A  time  comes,  however,  when  a  lower 
tone  is  of  frequent  occuiTence  in  this 
volume  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  still  deepen- 
ing as  we  approach  the  end :  "  The  world's 
philosophic  exi)erience  is  constantly  re- 


peated by  individuals,  that  there  can 
never  be  a  prolonged  devotion  of  the 
prime  of  life  to  metaphysic  thought, 
witiiout  a  feeling  of  the  same  premature 
old  age  of  the  mind,  the  same  snducss  of 
utter  vacancy,  creeping  over  existCDco 
long  before  the  time  for  its  close  I  Fear- 
ful enough  is  the  drying  up  of  all  the 
si)rings  of  mental  life,  to  serve,  in  our 
contemplation,  as  a  waming  pcnaltv 
against  the  condition,  practically,  indeed, 
far  more  than  equivalent  for  the  rude 
terrors  of  theology,  even  while  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  justifies  them." — p.  289. 

Individual  composure,  or  j)atient  ac- 
quiescence in  the  forward  now  of  the 
"■  whole  of  things,"  must  be  preceded 
by  an  habitual  remmciation  or  oblivion  of 
the  individual  well-being.  The  individual 
man  has  grasped  "  his  little  handful — ^ho 
has  filled  his  little  scoop  —  out  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  therewith  at  least  he 
has  nourished  his  own  minute  existence, 
which  yet  is  no  longer  minute  while  felt 
to  be  a  working  out  of  the  linked  connec- 
tion of  the  whole.  Let  man  be  able  to 
forget  occasionally  the  share  of  doing  that 
is  his  own,  and  feel  how  even  his  own 
thought  is  nothing  but  an  outbreathing  of 
the  universal  being,  for  the  drawing  back 
of  vitality  into  the  circulation  of  created 
life.  Let  him  be  able  even  to  forget  him- 
self utterly,  and  see  how,  in  pnnial  cre- 
ation, the  infinite  flood  rolls  onward  its 
everlasting  waves,  and  as  each  subsides 
into  its  own  bosom,  gathers  and  condenses 
purpose  to  narrow  itself  into  the  material 
limitation  of  fonn." — p.  888. 

In  her  concluding  chapter  Miss  Hennell 
gathers  into  one  her  inferences,  so  far  as 
the  general  principle  which  she  has  labor- 
ed to  elucidate  may  be  thought  to  take 
any  beanng  upon  the  individual  mind  as 
a  source  of  what  should  come  in  the  place 
of  the  supports  of  the  "old  thcologic 
faith."  To  a  few  passages,  conveyinc  the 
author's  own  feeling  on  this  ground,  H'e 
now  ask  the  reader's  attention.  The  can- 
dor of  the  following  admission  deserves 
great  praise : — 

'^  In  the  assurance  that'  we  seem  here  to  hsTS 
ohtained  of  an  enduring  outcome  for  our  fiutb, 
and  of  the  world's  glorious  inheritance  of  it, 
what  is  there,  we  have  still  to  ask,  as  the  ques- 
tion that  remains  of  urgent  pcrsoDal  oonoeni, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  consider  as  our  own 
share  of  it  V — or  is  it  truly  the  case,  as  appean 
at  first  sight,  that  an  abstract  congratalattOD  in 
the  progress  of  .mankind,  is  that  which 
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ti>  bring  ourselves  to  feci  the  aaly  privilege  that 
we  ore  entitled  to  claim  out  of  the  general  wel- 
fete?  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression, 
that  a.  religion  which  oRers  no  more  than  this, 
as  oar  individual  portion  in  the  great  truth,  falls 
into  such  chilling  contrast  with  the  pasainimtc 
promises  of  the  elder  phase,  as  to  the  need  the 
utmost  of  the  aid  that  rational  investigation  can 
nfford,  to  reconcile  the  reception  of  it  with  a 
true  content'"— p.  293. 

Wh.1t  is  implied  in  this  passage  should 
bo  iiilly  iiiiderstooil,  for  it  carries  much 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  inevitable  con- 
summation of  "Modem  Thought."  The 
meaning  is  this.  The  autlior  has  coiiTinc- 
ed  licfseif  that  "  Christianity  is  a  fable," 
whicli  lias,  indeed,  well  done  its  office  in 
the  world;  but  as  to  the  blight  promises 
it  h:i.H  uttered,  and  the  immortal  hopes  it 
has  cherished,  tlicsc  all  are  a  dchision  ! 
Moreover,  she  has  come  to  see,  that  al- 
tliough  a  "  pei-sonal  God "  may  still  be 
spoken  of  as  pcrlinns  a  real  existence,  be- 
yond tliG  human  mind,  and  exterior  to  it, 
we  have  not,  nor  cm  ever  have,  any  valid 
evidence  in  support  of  this  beliet.  But 
HOW  the  abandonment  of  so  much  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  wont  to  accept 
as  certain,  and  to  rest  upon  in  its  time  of 
need,  is  followed  by  a  painful  souse  of  de- 

£ri\ation — a  loss  incalculably  great  bas 
iiL-n  sustained  !  To  wliat  quarter,  then, 
Are  we  to  look  for  that  wliich  slinll  come 
in  the  place  of  the  rejected  theology? 
All  that  our  author  can  turn  to  for  as- 
suaginjj  her  regret,  is  the  belief  Uiat,  al- 
though the  individual  man  perishes,  the 
"entire  of  lium.aiiity,"  the  "  great  whole," 
the  "  all  in  all,"  is  imperisliable  and  eter- 
nal ;  and  uot  only  so,  but  that  this  ncvcr- 
dyiug  Imm.inity,  is,  under  the  beneficient 
Euidauco  of  n'lture,  always  advancing 
Irom  an  inferior  and  a  ruder  condition,  to 
a  biyber  and  a  more  perfect  condition, 
"  Dcvclopmtmt  "  is  always  in  progress. 
Miss  llonnell  therefore  lliinka  that  those  \ 
who  are  wise  will  at  length  learn  to  be  j 
content  with  a  "  large  hope  "  like  this,  al-  ( 
though  it  wears  a  vague  aspect,  and  sends 
a  deadly  chill  to  the  heart.  In  truth,  this 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  development  of 
the  "universal  man"  seems  at  times  to 
leave  the  individual  woman,  Iai-ge-bearted 
as  slic  is,  in  a  very  disconsolate  raood.  So 
we  must  suppose,  in  listening  to  passages 
such  as  the  following : — 

"  It  has  ever  and  again  happened,"  ihe  sftys, 
"  that  the  large  and  aspiring  hopes  of  the  human 
mind,  when  their  tenor  has  come  to  be  dissipated 
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have  left  it  in  possession  of '  a  minute  shade  of 
gain,'  which  has  in  every  instance  been  reject- 
ed hy  it  nt  first  with  contemptuous  scom,  as 
beneath  its  acceptance  ;  and  yet  this  small  gain 
is  a  real  gain,  and  abides  with  us  as  a  sure  pos- 
session ;  and  thus  now,  in  that  a^jegation  of 
feeling  which  represents  itself  as  the  general 
anxiety  for  our  own  personal  conditioD,  it  is  in 
perfect  liarmony  with  all  the  previous  plan  of 
nature,  that  man's  original  desires  should  have 
to  be  corrected  by  the  disappointments  of  real 
scientific  acquaintance  with  facts,  into  the  de- 
gree of  expeclation  to  which  she  will  finally 
give  her  own  sanction." — p.  890. 

The  disposition,  therefore,  wbicb  we 
should  chci-ish,  is  that  of  "  an  extended 
concern  for  the  abstract  good  of  mankind, 
which  is  the  source  of  real  elevation  of 
cbaracter,"  and  which  is  superior  to  "that 
early  sensuous  phase  of  religion  which 
limited  itself  to  the  obtaining  of  the  mag. 
niiied  image  of  actual  personal  enjoy- 
ment." Our  instinct  of  self  has  demanded 
"  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  individual  existence  should 
constitute  the  cai'lier  religion." 

But  a  new  phase  of  this  same  instinct 
is  now  coming  on : — 

"  The  phnse  that  is  now  taking  form  to  servo 
for  an  indefinite  period  as  a  governing  theory 
for  the  aim  of  the  human  being,  is  that  which 
views  self  of  importance  only  oa  it  is  a  part  of 
the  wholo.  It  has  opened  the  two  distinct 
points  of  view  which,  until  the  final  adjustment 
of  conception  is  effected,  will  necessitate  a  con- 
tinual state  of  painful  oscillation  in  the  state  of 
our  own  desires : — human  nature,  according  to 
its  own  true  and  rightful  instinct,  necessary  to 
the  maintaining  of  it  in  its  actual  constitution, 
clinging  to  the  notion  of  its  own  personality, 
and  thence  desiring  that  all  things  external 
should  bend  and  become  subservient  to  its  own 
object,  the  attaining  of  complete  perfection  to 
its  own  being; — the  object  of  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  felt  rattier  to  use  that  being 
as  only  a  temporary  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishmcnl  of  purposes  incomparably  lai'gcr." — 
p.  396. 


As  to  our  "  personal  consciousness," 
Miss  Hennell  thiok  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  see  "how  it  can  ever  bo  restored. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  very  far  from  the 
right  to  assert  that  nothing  answering  to 
it  may  really  arrive  to  take  place."  But 
she  says: — "This  surmise  of  possibility, 
when  even  supposing  it  to  have  any  solid 
foundation  at  all,  is  one  altogether  indis- 
tinct 10  reason  at  present,  is  so  entirely 
slight  and  unsattafactory  as  long  as  the 
former  impression  of  tlie  true  personal 
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fulfillment  rcmunB  present  to  the  mind  as 
ail  object  of  desire  lor  comjinriiioii  with  it, 
aa  woiilil  seem  to  render  it  il  mere  mock- 
cry  wlieu  conceived  iu  the  light  of  a  sub- 
stitute."— p.  309.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  for  the  mind  to  tear  itiielf  away  from 
these  i)ursoiial  iiiiitiuutH,  is  "an  anguish 
from  wLich  it  is  impossible  that  it  slioitld 
not  shrink,  and  tlie  I'eltgion  tliat  conies  to 
demand  it  is  ever  that  which,  in  this  na- 
tural seuse,  the  '  natural  niau '  must  truly 
resist  with  all  Iiis  might.  .  .  .  To  relin- 
quish our  personal  liopes,  and  to  take  in- 
stead of  them  an  abstract  conception, 
tUin  as  air,  is  a  tiial  to  our  ciinstitutcd  in- 
stincts Iiarder  tliau  any  that  has  yet  been 
undergone.  What,  howevci",  ivoiild  bo 
the  value  of  any  new  principle  if  it  did 
not  enable  us  to  ti-iuinpli  over  ourselves  ? 
How  should  wo  know  it  at  all  to  he  a  re- 
ligion, if  it  did  not  bring  \vith  it  its  cross?" 
—p.  400. 

These  several  quotations,  apart  from 
their  bearing  n])on  our  itmneiliate  pur- 
pose, will  not  f:ul  to  awaken  the  syinpa- 
ihius  of  ovory  reader  whose  dispositions 
are  kindly  and  true.  To  render  tlie  fol- 
lowing piiss.igc  quite  intelligible,  it  should 
be  said  (so  we  gather  from  soveiiil  inci- 
dental expressions)  that  this  lady  has 
mourned,  and  still  mourns,  tlie  loss  of  a 
brother  who  was  her  guide  and  compan- 
ion until  of  late.  There  is  that  in  Imman 
nature  wluch  refuses  to  bo  comforted  by 
means  so  unsubstamial  as  is  the  philoso- 
phy she  professes : — 

"There  is  nil  that  part  of  our  nature,  the 
most  sensitive  and  of  the  greatest  present  value 
to  us,  ruspccting  wliich  it  Is  difScult  to'us  to 
conceive  to  what  class  it  is  to  belong :  the  whole 
region  of  our  affuctions,  respecting  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  fur  US  at  present  to  determine 
whether  we  nre  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to 
tliat  which  lias  to  be  left  behind,  or  to  that 
wllich  tads  to  go  forward  into  tlio  future.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  real  scene  of  our  trial.  If  in 
our  moods  of  tranquil  reason  we  con  be  con- 
tent to  leave  our  future  destiny  altogether  in  llio 
same  guidanc«  that  has  directed  it  hitherto,  and 
draw  our  full  eoiojmcnt  of  this  actual  esist- 
ciice,  notwithstanding  the  fraility  of  tlic  tenure 
on  which  we  are  conscious  that  we  possess  it ; 
tliere  is  the  season  in  which  wo  find  ourselves 
left  iu  i-.tistcncD  only  as  niourncni  for  those  who 
are  gone,  when  the  need  for  consolation  within 
US  seems  that  which  ought  to  urge  forth  out  of 
nature  an  answer  for  its  fatisfaction.  Is  such 
an  answer  to  bu  found  in  a  fitith  like  the  pre- 
scj>t  ? — is  a  iiuestion  that  we  may  well  be  asked. 
and  that  wu  must  not  at  all  events  shun  to  ask 
ourselves.    Surely  not! — let  us,  at  least,  not 


of  faith  ;  but  must  we  not  own  to  ounetres, 
that  iu  the  very  want  lies  indeed  that  which 
only  shows  its  harniony  with  all  else  Ibst  na- 
ture lias  brought  home  to  us  as  b<r  own  ineri- 
table  trutli !  Neither  any  where  else  is  theru 
sigii  of  perfect  satisfitction  to  be  Ibund  in  na- 
ture."— p.  402. 

But  if  her  philosophy  fails  to  afford 
comfort  in  grief,  so  does  it  fail  to  dispel 
the  gloom  that  surrounds  the  meditation 
of  death.    Miss  Hennell,  iu  hor  conolud- 


"  Under  the  absolute  view  of  peiBODality,  it 
was  inevitable  that  death  should  wear  no  other 
form  than  tiut  of  destruction  and  annihilatioa ; 
under  the  new  principle,  which  r^aida  con- 
sciousness as  only  a  temporarily  isolated  phiBM 
nf  continuous  existence,  and  from  which  the 
ideas  of  destruction  and  annihilation  have  van- 
shed  into  the  same  unreality  with  that  of  pro- 
per individuality,  death  becomes  at  once  no 
more  than  merely  ciiongo." — p.  4011. 

"  It  is  a  cold  comfort  always,"  the  an- 
thor  truly  says,  "  to  be  told  that  we  ninst 
learn  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  tlie  improvement  in 
our  lot  must  tako  ])laco  in  our  own  ap- 
prehensions of  it."  She  finds  it  so  in  this 
instance.  Death  atill  shows  a  palid  ai- 
[lect,  even  after  the  spectre  has  been 
brought  in  frotit  of  the  philosophy  of  Mo- 
dern Thought;  and  she  goes  on  to  say — 
"  The  physical  evil  attending  the  actual 
experience  (of  dcatli}  together  vith  the 
mental  suffering  inevitably  acoompanying 
the  physical,  is  such  as,  in  the  normal  pro- 
cess of  dLssolution,  requires  the  aid  of 
human  sympathy,  and  not  of  abstract 
thouglit."    It  must  be  so,  even  to  thou 

'horn  "  the  exercise  of  mature  intel- 
lias  brought  the  disbelief  in  personal 

lOrlality."  Xcvcrtheless  the  iDStiDCts 
of  nature  will  often  regain  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  long  before  the  child  of  pbiloso- 
phy  will  have  learned  the  needed  lenon 
of  acquiesce DCO. 


ever  been  the  aim  of  all  religion  w 
W'c  hope  now,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  M 
longer  fur  the  chan^  that  in  one  sudden  w>- 
inent,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eyo,  was  to  dotht 
upon  us  the  spiritual  investment  of  the  now  Im- 
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ing,  and  transfer  us  to  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth ;  but  we  look  for,  in  genuine  faith,  as 
wo  endeavor  in  true  practical  laboring  to  pro- 
mote, the  gradual,  seed-ripening,  unfolding  of 
the  season  in  which  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
the  natural-divine  ordaining  to  give  unto  us  the 
kingdom,  and  enable  us  to  trample  our  present 
sorrows  and  our  present  sins  under  our  feet. ' — 
p.  409. 

• 

This  last  mournful  passage  may  proper- 
ly conclude  the  evidence  which  shall  war- 
rant the  inference  we  have  intended  to 
derive  from  it.  We  here  see  "Modern 
Thought "  reaching — shall  we  say  so — its 
climax,  or  rather  its  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression ;  yet  this  is  a  point  toward  which 
an  irresistible  gravitation  is  ever  drawing 
it  down. 

To  follow  the  author  in  the  track  of 
her  reasoning  through  the  mid  chapters 
of  this  volume,    would  involve   nothing 
less  than  an  encounter,  in  turn,  with  the 
several  philosophies  out  of  which  her  own 
has  been  concocted.     We  should  be  re- 
quired to  deal,  in  order,  with  at  least  four 
iudependent     and    mutually    destructive 
theories — those,   namely,   of  Feuerbach, 
Herbert   Spencer,   Auguste   Comte,   and 
Mr.  Buckle.     A  labor  so  interminable  and 
so  irksome  as  this,  we  may  Avell   be  ex- 
cused   from    undertaking ;    nor   could   it 
serve  any  puri)0se  wliich  we  have  now  in 
view  to  attemi)t  it.     It  is  enough  that  Miss 
Henneirs  laudable  candor,  and  her  clear- 
sightedness too,  have  put  us  in  a  position 
to  bring  the  upshot  of  the  whole  before 
th^  reader,  in  her  oicn  icards.     The  same 
candor,  moreovei- — a  candor  as  admirable 
as  it  is  unusual — spares  the  reviewer  the' 
pain  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  her 
philosophy  ;  for  she  does  this  herself  in 
frequent  incidental  utterances  of  her  own 
feeling  concerning  it.     From  the  ground 
of  **  concrete  iuA  estigation,"  she  has  been 
led  onwards,  she  says,  into  a  region  of  the 
**  thinnest   abstractions "    (p.   7  ;)    which, 
\\'liatever  may  be   their  importance,  are 
**  remote  and  nugatory  as  regards  all  in- 
terest of  common  sort ;"  and  the  specula- 
tions which  are  at  present  the  only  pro- 
duct, "  must  therefore  be  seen  as  looming 
only  in  the  distance  like  chilling  dreams." 
She   believes,  however,  that  these  same 
abstractions,  "  thin  and  cold  as  they  are, 
may   be   combined   into   something  that 
shall  ally  itself  to  the  world  of  feeling  ;" 
and  in  the  end  she  believes  that  in  her 
''own  spliere  of  thought  she  has  found  a 
norlh-w^est  passage  through  the  dim  icy 


region  of  speculation,  out  to  a  further  is- 
sue, bringing  her,  not  without  glimpses  of 
arctic  glories  by  the  way,  round  again  into 
the  genial  clime  of  temperate  habitation." 
— p.  8.  The  same  tone  of — is  it  not  des- 
pondency?—  occurs  again  and  again 
throughout  the  volume.  Often  she  exults 
in  the  achievements  of  the  "leading 
thinkers  of  the  day;"  and  yet,  among 
them  all,  she  finds  little  better  than  the 
"  painfulness  of  being  tossed  to  and  fro :" 
— so  she  speaks  of  these  speculations  in 
the  first  pages  of  her  work ;  and  we  have 
just  now  heard  how  she  speaks  of  them 
in  its  closuig  pages.  She  acknowledges 
lliat  she  has  wandered  far  tlirough  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none. 

Why  then  this  toil  ?  why  these  fruitless 
veuturings  out  into  the  dark  unknown  ? 
The  answer  is  before  us.  This  toil,  never 
to  become  productive — never  to  bi-ing 
the  weary  pilgrim  into  a  region  of  light — 
is,  by  a  steni  necessity,  inevitable.  It  is 
a  rugged  and  interminable  path  w^hich 
those  are  doomed  for  ever  to  tread  who, 
rejecting  the  only  truth  wliereupon  the 
human  mind  may  take  its  rest,  wander 
forth  upon  the  wilds  of  abstract  specula-  ' 
tion.  We  may  indeed  refuse  to  think  at 
all:  we  may  be  content  to  live  out  our 
seventy  years  gaily,  or  sensually,  or  sor- 
didly;  but  if  we  must  and  will  live 
thoughtfuUy^  and  if  we  will  not  consent 
to  be  taught  from  above,  then  our  choice 
must  be  made  among  those  several  phases 
of  atheism  which  (though  they  are  at  the 
least  three  thousand  years  old)  are,  at  this 
time,  in  course  of  being  brought  forth 
with  acclamation,  as  the  fresh  triumphs  of 
Modern  Thought!  Not  one  of  these 
philosophies  has  an  element  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it — whether  we  collate  it  with 
the  Oriental,  or  with  the  Greek  2)hiloso- 
phies. 

As  to  these  "Thoughts  in  Aid  of 
Faith,"  they  fell  into  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  the  venerable  Oriental  philoso- 
phy with  surprising  coherence.  Only  re- 
move from  the  ancient -Buddhism  a  few  of 
its  archaic  phrases,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
style  of  European  and  modern  simplicity, 
and  then  the  two  philosophies  show  them- 
selves to  be — not  two,  but  one — the  one 
collapses  within  the  iron  embrace  of  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eclec- 
tic philosophy  brought  before  us  in  this 
volume  is  a  digest  of  the  principles  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  "  Leading 
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Tliinkers  of  the  Day ;"  and  that  it  is,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  mainly  drawn  from  the 
works  of  those  "  Masterly  Expositors  who 
of  late  years  hare  awakened  eager  expec- 
tation :"  we  have  named  them — they  are 
Feuerbach,  Auguste  Comte,  Herbert 
Spencer,  l>iicklc,  Lewes,  Darwin,  and  a 
dosen  beside,  ranging  themselves,  al- 
though some  of  them  profess  tliemselves 
Christians,  mainly  on  the  same  side  ;  and 
all  are  agreed  in  their  rejection  of  "  Mira- 
cle "  and  "  the  Supernatural." 

The  ancient  Buddhism  has,  indeed,  ex- 
hibited considerable  diversities,  as  well 
in  the  course  of  its  transmission  through 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  as  in  adaj)ting 
itself  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
many  races  that  have  adopted  it  as  their 
religion — hi  Thibet,  in  China,  in  the  Pen- 
insula of  Ilindoostan,  and  in  Ceylon  ; 
nevertheless,  as  the  religion  of  more  than 
one  third  of  the  human  family — it  is  so 
now,  and  has  been  so  for  two  thousand 
years  at  least — it  is  in  substance  the  same. 
It  is  the  shoreless  ocean  and  the  unfa- 
thomed  abyss  toward  which  human  rea- 
son, by  a  grim  necessity,  gravitates,  when- 
ever it  severs  itself  from,  and  renounces 
its  hold  of,  concrete  beliefs.  Buddhism  is 
that  consummation  of  abstract  thought 
which  ensues  when,  in  eager  resentment 
of  all  restraints,  man  forgets  his  own  limi- 
tations. In  pursuit  of  an  illusory  liberty, 
it  is  easy  to  mistake  freedom  from  re- 
straint for  an  inherent  power  of  bound- 
less speculation,  and  for  a  capacity  to 
grasp  the  Infinite.  Intense  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  illusion  when  a  discursive  and 
finely  constituted  mhid  surrenders  itself 
to  the  charm,  and  drinks  of  this  cup  to 
intoxication. 

In  stay  of  the  downward  progression 
toward  the  abyss,  there  are  three  forces, 
and  three  onlv,  that  are  available — that  is 
to  say,  when  men  are  in  (luest  of  a  reli- 
gion :  the  one  is  the  multiform  belief  in, 
and  worship  of,  invisible  powers,  sensu- 
ously conceived  of,  and  materially  embo- 
<lied  in  forms  eith(*r  of  beauty  or  of  ter- 
ror. Thus,  throughout  the  eastern  world, 
from  the  remotest  ages,  has  Brahminism 
witiistood,  and  has  striven  to  crush  and 
exclude,  its  tranquil  but  potent  rival. 
Buddhism.  Between  these  two  august 
powers  human  nature,  in  countries  remote 
from  biblical  influence,  has  had  no  option 
but  either  to  make  a  choice,  or  to  eftect  a 
compromise. 

The  one  other  stay  to  this  progression 


— the  one  means  of  rescue,  as  well  firom 
Pantheism  as  from  Po|ythei8iii — is  that 
religion  of  which  the  Hebresr  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  the  authenticated 
record.  In  highly  educated  and  ratioDfr- 
lized  communities,  such  as  those  of  itorth- 
ern  Europe,  among  which  Polytheism  is 
inadmissible,  Pantlieism  is  the  altema-' 
tive;  and  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  SQ 
always  with  those  who  havo  refused  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Hitherto  not  an 
instance  has  occurred  which  could  be 
adduced  as  a  decisive  exception  to  this 
law.  It  is  A  LAW  OF  Mind;  and  it  is 
now,  as  in  times  past,  giving  evidence  of 
its  stern  \miversality  in  the  case  of  each 
of  those  "  foremost  Thinkers,"  who  must 
be  named  as  the  teachers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  "  Modern  Tliought." 

We  must  hero  avail  ourselves  of  evi 
dence  which,  on  this  ground,  may  be 
appealed  to  with  confidence.  *'^JA}6\smg 
to  its  influence  in  the  present  day  over  afc 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
human  beings,  exceeding  one  third  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  most 
widely  difiused  that  now  exists,  or  that 
has  ever  existed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world."  * 

^^  By  means  of  its  institutions  and  priesthood 
this  religion  has  been  an  active  agent  m  thepnh 
motion  of  whatever  civilization  afterwards  en- 
lightened the  races  by  whom  its  doctrines  were 
embraced.  .  .  .  Whilst  Brahminism,  with- 
out denying  the  existence,  practically  ignores 
the  influence  and  power,  of  a  creating  and  con- 
trolling intelligence,  Buddhism,  exulting  in  the 
4(1  ea  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man,  and 
the  highest  attainable  happiness  by  the  unfidtci^ 
ing  practice  of  every  conceivable  virtue,  exalts 
the  individuals  thus  preeminently  wise  into 
absolute  supremacy  over  all  existing  beioA 
and  attempts  the  daring  experiment  of  an  aV^ 
iftic  morality,  .  .  .  Bioth  systems  ^indo- 
ism  and  Buddhism,)  inculcate  the  mysterioos 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis ;  but  whilst  tiM 
ix'sult  of  successive  embodiments  is  to  hrinig 
the  soul  of  the  Hindu  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
final  heatitudc  of  absorption  into  the  essence  d 
Bnihnin,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Buddhistiesl 
transmigration  is  to  lead  the  purified  q)irit  to 
^,'in^ana,  a  condition  between  which  and  nttor 
annihilation  there  exists  but  the  dim  distinction 
of  a  name.  Xirwaiia  is  the  exhaustion,  but  not 
the  destruction  of  existence — the  eIo§e^  but  nol 
the  extinction  of  being." 

A  principal  intention,  as  Tve  have  seen. 


*  AVe  cite  from  Ceylon,  1)y  Sir  James 
Tenuent,  eliap.  xi.,  Part  iv. 
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of  these  Thoughts  /n  Aid  of  FaitJi^  is  to 
induce  a  tranquil  acquiescence  in  this  fate 
of  the  individual  man — the  philosophic 
Nirwan^i,  which  is  an  unconscious  melting 
of  itself  away  into  the  "  great  whole  of 
things,"  even  as  the  rain  drop  mingles  its 
particle  with  the  ocean ;  or  as  the  single 
leaf  withers,  falls,  and,  in  its  decay,  nour- 
ishes the  life  of  the  tiee  which  gave  it 
hirth !  European  ears  will  not  listen  to 
the  Oriental  romance  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis; but  "Modern  Thought"  demands 
our  acceptance  of  this  ration  all  y-pli  rased 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  U7ico9i' 
scions  atoms  !  In  the  upshot,  then,  does 
this  European  philosophy  differ  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  by  any  thing  more 
substantial  than  "  the  dim  distinction  of  a 
name  ?"  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Oriental  doctrine,  which,  in- 
stead of  the  "Arctic  chill  and  mocking 
frostwork  of  its  thin  abstractions,"  offers 
to  the  imagination,  if  not  the  substance 
of  a  conscious  immortality,  at  least  the 
comfort  of  a  tro2)ical  glow,  shedding  a 
splendor  upon  the  vast  nothingness  of  the 
unseen  and  the  future  I  For  ourselves, 
we  liad  rather  be  orthodox  Buddhists,  out 
and  out,  than  shivering  adherents  of  the 
philosophy  of  Modern  Thought. 

The  passages  cited  above  from  the 
TJwufjhts  in  Aid  of  Faith  will  have  been 
enough  to  show  what  that  theory  of  the 
universe  is  which  the  author  has  received 
from  the  teaching  of  her  masters.  And 
now  let  a  choice  be  made  between  that 
theorv  and  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Ori- 
ental  Pantheists.  "  The  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem (Buddhism)  is  a  declaration  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  its  submission,  at 
remote  intervals,  to  decay  and  reforma- 
tion ;  but  this  and  the  organization  of  ani- 
mal lite  are  but  the  results  of  sj)ontaneity 
and  procession,  not  the  products  of  will  \ 
and  design  on  the  part  of  an  all-powerful 
Creator."  There  would  scarcely  be  need 
to  alter  a  word  in  this  summary  of  the 
ancient  Buddhism,  if  what  we  had  to  do 
were  to  make  a  report,  in  the  fewest 
words,  of  the  theory  of  the  universe,  and 
of  the  origination  of  life,  which,  when  \ 
Miss  Hennell  finds  it  in  Mr.  Ilerbert 
Spencer's  Psychology,  she  greets  it  as  a 
surprising  and  most  felicitous  novelty ! 
In  her  first  acquaintance  with  this  recent 
system,  she  welcomed  it  as  "presenting 
witli  a  flash  of  delight  the  clue  that  she  | 
was  waiting  for"  (p.  138;)  and  she  speaks 
of  the  "intrinsic  grandeur  of  the  results 


at  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  arrived."     Wliy 
should  she  have  waited  so  long  ?     Why 
wait  until  the  appearance  of  these  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Physchology  ?"      Did   she  not 
j  know  that  the  origination  of  life,  as  set 
\  forth    by  this   "  master   mind,"   and  in 
I  reading  which  she  felt  herself  to  be  on 
;  "  the  verge  of  the  great  mystery,"    has 
J  been  known  in  the  world — known  to  the 
I  millions  of  China,  of  Thibet,  of  India,  and 
\  of  Ceylon — at   the   least  three  thousand 
;  yeai-s  ?     The  Buddhist  missionaries  went 
about  teaching  this  same  system,  in  terms 
almost  identical,  long,  long  ages  before 
the  epoch  when  The  Principles  of  I^sy- 
chology  made  their  appearance  in  print. 
True  and  substantial  as  this  philosophy 
may  be,   certainly  it  must  not  be  pro- 
claimed as  a  novelty^  assuredly  this  theory 
is  not  recent. 

This,  then,  is  our  modern  science !  This 
is  the  product  of  the  advancing  reason  of 
the  present  age !  This  is  the  ripened  fruit 
of  Modem  Thought !  And  it  is  to  make 
way  for  a  philosophy  so  solid  as  this  that 
we  are  exhorted  to  throw  uj)  our  "  old 
theological  beliefs !"  Yet  we  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say — and  Ave  must  say  it 
with  force — ^not  in  irony,  but  in  serious- 
ness— that  if  the  recent  philosophy  which 
thus  dismisses  the  idea  of  creation  and  of 
a  Cbeator  be  brought  fairly  into  com- 
parison with  the  ancient  Oriental  philoso- 
phy— the  upshot  of  the  two  behig  identi- 
cal— then,  when  the  two  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side,  the  belief,  which  is  that  of 
one  third  of  the  human  family,  commends 
itself  to  our  acceptance,  inasnmch  as  it 
possesses  far  more  of  simplicity  in  its  ex- 
plication :  it  has  more  of  dignity — it  has 
more  of  a  graceful  ideality ;  and  if,  like 
the  recent  philosopliy,  it  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  a  particle  of  evidence,  yet  docs  the 
ancient  Buddhism  keep  clear  of  that  jar- 
gon which,  even  when  it  is  graced  in  the 
chosen  phrases  of  an  admiring  disciple, 
provokes  laughter,  as  if  it  were  an  inten- 
tional burlesque  of  so  baseless  a  specula- 
tion. 

As  to  its  moral  code.  Buddhism  is  al- 
lowed to  be  "  second  only  to  Christianity, 
and  superior  to  every  other  heathen  sys- 
tem that  the  world  has  seen."  There  is 
therefore  nothing  to  gain  in  adopting  the 
recent  philosophy  as  if  it  were  an  im- 
provement upon  the  venerable  Oriental 
system.  The  two  alike  are  wanting  in 
authentication,  and  in  those  higher  mo- 
tives whicii  should  impart  to  them,  a  vital 
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efficacy.  The  two  systems  alike  are  un- 
substantial conjectures,  which  fail  utterly 
in  their  application  to  human  nature,  such 
as  it  is.  On  this  subject  we  may  well 
listen  again  to  the  competent  witness 
whom  we  have  just  now  called  forward. 

"  On  comparing  this  system  with  other  pre- 
vailing; religions  which  divide  with  it  the  wor- 
ships of  the  East,  liuddhism  at  once  vindicates 
its  own  superiority,  not  only  by  the  purity  of 
its  code  of  morals,  but  by  its  freedom  from  tlie 
fanatical  intolerance  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
its  abhorrent  rejection  of  the  revolting  rites  of 
the  Brahminical  faith.  But,  mild  and  benevo- 
lent as  are  its  aspects  and  design,  its  theories 
have  failed  to  realize  in  practice  the  reign  of 
virtue  which  they  proclaim.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
body  of  its  doctrines,  it  wants  vivifying  energy 
and  soul,  which  are  essential  to  insure  its  as- 
cendancy and  power.  Its  cold  philosophy  and 
tiiiii  abstractions,  however  calculated  to  exercise 
the  faculties  of  anchorets  and  ascetics,  have 
proved  insullicient  of  themselves  to  arrest  man 
in  his  <rareer  of  pas.sion  and  pursuit ;  and  the 
bohl  experiment  of  influencing  the  heart,  and 
regulating  the  conduct  of  mankind  by  the  exter- 
nal decencies  and  the  mutual  dependencies  of 
morality,  unsustained  by  higher  hopes,  and  by 
a  faith  that  penetrates  eternity,  has  proved,  in 
this  instance,  an  unredeemed  and  hopeless 
failure.  The  inculcation  of  the  social  virtues  as 
the  consummation  of  virtue  here  and  hereafter, 
su^/gests  an  object  sufficiently  attractive  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  ;  but  Buddhism  presents  along 
with  it  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  means 
which  are  indispensable  for  its  attainment  In 
oonliding  all  to  the  mere  strength  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  enthusiastic  .self-reliance  and 
determination  of  the  human  heart,  it  makes  no 
provision  for  defence  against  those  ])Owerful 
temptations  before  which  ordinary  resolution 
must  give  way,  and  affords  no  consoling  sup- 
port under  those  overwhelming  afllictions  by  | 
which  the  spirit  is  prostrated  and  subdued, 
when  unaided  by  the  influence  of  a  purer  faith 
and  unsustained  by  its  confidence  in  a  diviner 
power.  From  the  contemplation  of  the  Budd- 
hist, all  the  awftd  and  imending  realities  of  a 
future  life  are  withdrawn ;  his  hopes  and  his 
fv.'ars  are  at  once  mean  and  circumscribed  ;  the 
rewards  held  in  prospect  by  his  creed  are  in- 
sulKcient  to  incite  him  to  virtue,  and  its  pun- 
ishments t  X)  remote  to  deter  him  from  vice. 
'I'hus,  insullicient  for  time,  and  rejecting  eterni- 
ty, the  utmost  triumph  of  his  religion  is  to  live 
without  fear,  and  to  die  without  hope." — 6Vy?ow, 
vol.  i.,  p.  5;30. 

With  this  impressive  and  persjucuous 
siunmary  of  Buddhism,  regarded  as  a  re- 
ligion for  the  mass  of  men,  the  reader  may 
C(»nij»nre  Miss  Ilennell's  own  admissions 
(»<M:no  of  which  we  have  cited  above,  and 
many  others  occur  in  the  volume)  :;s  to 


the  coldness,  the  insufficiency,  the  nuga- 
tory import  of  the  philosophy  which,  with 
so  much  ability  and  fairness,  she  has  con- 
cocted from  the  pages  of  the  •  master 
minds  of  this  time.  It  is  reported  of  the 
"  cold  phDosophy,"  and  of  the  "  thm  ab- 
stractions" of  Buddhism,  that,  "however 
calculated  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  an- 
chorets and  ascetics,  they  have  proved  in- 
sullicient of  themselves  to  arrest  man  in 
his  career  of  passion."  If  it  be  so  as  to 
this  ancient  philosophy,  on  what  ground— 
and  let  this  question  be  answered — can 
we  rest  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
slill  colder  philosophy,  and  the  yet  thinner 
abstractions  of  iAFodern  Thought,  shall 
take  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the  mass  of 
minds  ?  From  one  who  is  so  candid  and 
truthful  as  the  author  of  these  ThatighU 
hi  Aid  of  Faitlu,  we  should  probably  ob- 
tain at  once  the  ingenuous  avowal  that  she 
is  notable  to  indulge  any  confident  expec- 
tation of  such  a  result,  desirable  as  it  may 
be.  In  fact,  when  she  speaks,  as  she  does 
in  the  closing  chajncrs  of  her  volume,  of 
the  realization  of  a  Bdigion  of  Nature^ 
and  of  the  unfolding  of  a  Science  cf  Mih 
rality^  she  manifestly  looks  on  through 
vistas  incalculably  long  for  the  arrival  of 
the  millenium  of  perfect  reason. 

]i$c  it  so  ;  but  meantime  something  must 
be  done  for  the  help  and  benefit  of  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  human   beings 
who,  in  the  intervening  ages,  will  have 
come  into  existence,  and  will  have  passed 
away — the  conscious  "foliage"  upon  the    s 
tree  of  entire  humanity  who   will  have  -■ 
weltered,  and  been  rent  away  by  wintry  " 
winds  from  the  root-stalk,  and   will  have-^ 
mingled  their  atoms  of  carbon  with  the^ 
soil  beneath  !     Each  of  these  leaves  of  the  ^^ 

Great  Tree  has,  in  its  day,  been  individa 

ally  con.scious  of  its  own  existence;  and.- 
it  has  relished  its  personal  well-being;  aiu 
it  has  suffered  too  ;  and  this  "leai" 
erred,  and  it  has  sinned,  and  it  hasendui 
ed  the  pangs  of  remorse : — it  feels  that  i1 
has  '*  letl  undone  the  things  that  it  onghl 
to  have  done,  and  has  done  those 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  done ;"  and, 
the  consciousness  of  blameworthiness, 
trembles  in  the  a))prehension  of  a  ja( 
ment  to  come !     Delusive  as  these  fe 
may  be,  as  well  as  these  hopes,  the  now  — 
passing  welfare  of  this  conscious  leaf|  oro^ 
these  millions  of  leaves,  is — a  tnomentcu^ 
reality  / — the  green  days  of  each  are  diT^ 
that  may  be  passed  for  the  better  or  for 
for  tlio  worse,  according  to  the  trahiin^ 
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aiid  the  teaching  which  it  receives.  This 
now-present  training,  whether  it  be  under 
the  guidance  of  a  superannuated  theology, 
or  of  a  new  philosopliy,  is  an  urgent  need 
of  the  body  social.  The  need  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  every  one  who  writes 
a  book  with  the  professed  intention  of 
substituting  the  new  philosophy  for  the 
old  theology — and  who  does  it — for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

We  are  wairanted,  therefore,  in  repeat- 
ing our  question  in  urgept  terms — a  home- 
ly and  practical  question  it  is — ^What  is  to 
be  done  for  the  multitude — for  the  men, 
women,  and  chihlren,  who  must  wait 
ages  before  the  new  philosophy  can  come 
within  their  reach,  as  to  any  good  it  can 
do  them  ? 

There  are  those  who  will  say — and  Miss 
Ilenneirs  candor,  and  her  good  feeling 
too,  will  prompt  her  to  say  it ;  in  fact,  she 
has  already  implicitly  said  as  much — Take 
your  Christianity  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and 
it  is  worth  much.  Use  it  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  It  is  true  to  those  who  can  think  it 
true.  We,  on  our  part,  arc  quite  ready 
to  countersign  the  2>€rjnit  to  preach  and 
leacli  the  Gosf»el  to  the  multitudes  that 
assemble  in  schools  and  churches. 

But  now,  even  if  we  were  thoroughly 
well    inclined  to  accept   this  permission, 
and  wished  to  act  upon  it,  we  should  not 
find  it  possible  to  do  so  ;  and  we  shall  show 
that  a  course  of  this  kind  is  rendered  im- 
practicable by  a  difficulty  which  no  inge- 
nuitv  has  hitherto  availed,  or   can   ever 
avail,  to  surmount.     Our  amiable  friend's 
simplicity,  and  her  clear-sightedness  too, 
loa(l   her  to   feel  the  whole  force  of  the 
moral  paradox  which  forbids   the   enjoy- 
ment and  the  employment  of  the  Christ- 
ian system  to  those  who,  with    herself, 
and    with     the     professors    of    Modern 
Thought,  admire  its  spirituality,  but  re- 
ject its  pretension  to  be  a  revelation,  at- 
tested by  supernatural  interpositions.     In 
the   followinir   forcible   statement   of  the 
case,  the  author  insists  upon  one  element 
Only  of  the  j)roblem,  namely,  Christ's  as- 
sertion of  his  own  mission ; — she   omits 
the  still  more  j)erplcxing  element,  namely, 
the  often  repeated  appeals  he  makes   to 
the   miracles  which  he  wrought.     To  this 
latter  and  more  formidable  :i^i)ect  of  the 
case  before  us,  we  must  presently  ask  at- 
tention.    Miss  Tlennell  says,  "  The  Divhie 
wisdom,  goodness,  purely  spiritual  beauty, 
that    beam    with   irresistible,   instinctive, 
self  attestation  into  a  soul  attuned  to  per- 


ceive them,"  (p.  33,)  can  never,  without 
doing  violence  to  our  moral  instincts,  be 
made  to  consist  with  the  idea  of  an  ambi- 
tious tieacher,  who  proclaims  himself  to  bo 
"  sent  of  God  ;"  much  less,  we  may  add, 
can  these  two  mutually  repellent  ideas  be 
made  to  meet  in  our  conceptions  of  one 
who  asserts  miraculous  powers  which  he 
did  not  possess. 

"  If  we  persist  in  looking  back  to  Jesus  under 
the  impres.sion  of  modern  feeling,  according  to 
the  cool  enlightened  judgment  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  mistake — regarded  as  a  muttake-^ 
of  considering  himself  the  especially  chosen 
minister  of  God,  appears  an  egregious  egotism, 
that  requires  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism  to  mako 
it  not  revolting.  It  seems  to  demand  almost  a 
species  of  insanity  as  in  fact  its  only  vindication. 
I'o  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  moral  approba- 
tion, is  doing  violence  to  our  perception.  And 
the  same  may  be  said,  in  minor  proportion,  of 
every  effort  to  represent  Christ  in  any  way  as 
a  pattern  of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  claiming  an  exalta- 
tion above  all  his  fellows : — that  it  requires, 
namely,  a  distortion  in  our  moral  feelings  so  to 
accept  it.  Under  any  kind  of  humanitarian 
view  of  his  person,  it  involves  a  self-contradic- 
tion. When  the  New  Testament  attributes  hu- 
mility to  Christ,  it  Ls  manifestly  under  the  no- 
tion of  him  as  a  divine  being  who  has  descended 
from  a  celestial  condition  into  this  lower  state 
of  human  suffering  and  degradation.  As  soon 
as  Jesus  is  regarded  as  a  real  man,  the  reversed 
condition  of  necessity  requires  the  correspond- 
ing reversal  of  his  moral  characteristic  into 
rather  one  or  another  phase  of  lofty  daring  and 
unmeasured  aspiration." — pp.  84,  85. 

"  In  the  original  worship  of  Christ," 
the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  there  was  a 
natural  truth  which  it  is  entirely  vain  to 
endeavor  to  reproduce  by  accomodating 
it  to  the  sense  of  modern  times  :" — 

**  To  attribute  the  self-assertion  of  a  mission 
of  teaching  virtue  and  piety  to  the  world  by  his 
own  example,  is  a  moral  contradiction  in  terms. 

*'  Virtue  and  piety  that  exhibit  themselves, 
destroy  themselves.  The  claiming  of  personal 
eminence  is  in  fact,  odious  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  the  eminence  of  a  spiritual  kind,  since 
the  true  effect  of  moral  refinement  is  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  self.  According  to  modern  percep- 
tion, it  is  hence  the  reverse  of  befitting  a  mind 
of  purely  spiritual  dellcxicy,  even  to  have  that 
latent  consciousness  of  superiority  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Jesus." — p.  39. 

In  what  way  the  author  contrives  to  re- 
concile the  two  oppugnant  conceptions  of 
the  character  of  Christ  —  retaining  the 
ideal  beauty,  and  denying  the  reality  of 
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the  mission — it  is  of  no  importJiiicc  for  us 
to  inquire.  The  reader  avIio  wislies  to  be 
informed  on  this  point  may  turn  to  the 
vuhmie  it-eolf.  Inii:ennous  and  outs[>eak- 
inij  as  she  is,  slie  vet  hohls  oft'  from  the 
far  more  perjilexiiig  problem  to  which  the 
prof^ress  of  modern  thoujj^lit  has  lately 
givLMi  prominence.  It  is  this  ])erplexity 
which  necessitates  a  further  progress  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  at  ]iresent,  take 
their  stand  within  the  ])ale  of  Christianity, 
and  which  will  inevitably  brinij  on  a  eon- 
summation  for  which  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  themselves  prepared. 

This  now-present  problem  of  modem 
thought  urgently  demands  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  conditions;  and  we  shall 
do  our  best,  in  the  compass  of  a  page  or 
two,  to  bring  it  into  the  light. 

Once  for  all  let  it  be  said,  that,  in  refer- 
ring, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  to 
the  leading  persons  who  at  this  time  stand 
forward  as  the  ))romoters  of  tiie  system 
of  opinions  in  (piestion — and  especially  in 
speaking  of  those  of  them  who  now  hold, 
or  who  have  held  oflice,  as  ministers  of 
religion,  and  who  are,  or  were,  in  the  en- 
iovnient  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments — let 

•I      ft 

it  be  said  with  a  serious  emphasis,  that  we 
utterly  reject  and  disallow  the  illiberal 
imputation  of  insincerity,  or  of  dishonesty 
(in  any  sense)  on  the  j)art  of  those  who, 
as  churchmen,  or  as  lay-writers,  are  per- 
sons of  note,  and  who  arc  in  ])ossession  of 
the  good  opinion  of  their  circles.  The 
fault  of  these  eminent  persons,  in  our 
view  of  it,  is  misfortune  as  much  as  fault ; 
— thev  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  forward,  by  the  tendency  of  specu- 
lative opinirm  abroad,  into  a  position 
which  is  loi^ically  false,  and  where  there 
can  be  no  restiniij-placc — just  mid-way  as 
it  is  between  a  coherent  universal  disbe- 
lief, and  the  unexceptive  belief  of  the 
Cliurch  in  all  times,  c<mcerning  the  Scrij>- 
tures,  and  the  divine  origination  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  step  next  ensuing 
must  speedily  be  taken :  shall  it  be  back 
hito  belief?  Tiiis  is  not  the  <lirection  in 
which  minds  can  move  (or  often  do)  that 
have  long  conversed  with  negative  and 
excejUive  reasonings :  forward  it  will  be 
into  —  what?  we  will  not  say;  it  is  a 
course  marked  upon  the  map  of  fate,  and 
it  has  be(Mi  worn  smooth  by  many  feet. 

Meantime,  it  is  not  out  of  phice  for  us 
to  say  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  these  con- 
h]>icious  writers,  who,  as  well  by  their  in- 


dividual ability  and  learning,  as  by  their 
ecclesiastical  standing,  command  the  pub- 
lic ear,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  much 
wanting  in  self-command,  and  in  the  phi- 
losoj)hic  sedatencss  which  should  become  . 
them  as  self-constituted  representatives 
of  Pt'KK  Reason  and  of  modein  science, 
in  an  age,  as  they  would  call  it,  of  infan- 
tile or  of  senile  superstition,  and  doting 
prejudice.  These  noted  writers,  or  some 
of  them,  take  the  tone  of  a  subdued  arro- 
gance, whici)  damages  them  in  the  esteem 
of  more  than  a  few  of  their  readers,  who, 
it  may  be,  are  almost  their  equals  in  quali- 
fication for  entering  upon  the  ground  of 
the  same  argument,  and  yet  are  bold 
enough  to  retain  their  Christianity,  entire. 
The  writers  we  have  in  view,  eager  lo 
])ush  to  the  utmost  extent  the  advantage 
that  has  fallen  into  their  hands,  resulting 
from  the  more  exact  critical  methods  of 
these  times,  and  impatient  of  the  mindless 
prejudices  and  the  nugatory  superstitions 
of  many  of  the  conservative  party  in  the- 
ology, have  not  known  how  to  govern 
their  own  temper ;  but  have  shown  a  pe- 
tulant alacrity  in  inflicting  as  much  pain 
as  possible  in  their  use  of  the  lancet.  A 
little  more  of  philosophic  forecasting  as 
to  the  inevitable  course  of  things,  would 
have  given  a  wholesome  check  to  this 
over-WH^ening  confidence,  and  to  this  opin- 
ion of  their  vocation  to  reform  the  Church. 
There  are  those  who,  standing  on  one  side, 
and  accustomed  to  look  up  and  down 
lengths  of  the  way  on  which  all  minds  are 
traveling,  see — or  believe  they  see — not 
far  ahead,  a  revulsion  of  Clinstian  ener- 
gies, in  the  jiowerful  eddies  of  which  inaiiy^ 
bright  reputations  shall  go  down  for  ever. 
C'onsistent  atheistic  disbelief  will  survive^ 
perhaps,  to  the  world's  end ;  and  the  Gkw— 
pel  of  Ciirist,  entire,  shall  endure;  but  a^ 
to  this  now  flagrant  christianised  disbo-^ 
lief,  this  "  Modern  Thought,'*  it  is  a  oon — 
gerics  of  incongruities  that  will  barel^^ 
ontlive  a  seven  years. 

There  can  be  no  need  to  encumber  tli^9 
foot  of  these  pages  with  dozens  of  refer"- 
ences  to  books — essays,  sermons,  ezpoM- 
tions,  which  every  body  has  read.    l^'o^ 
is  there  any  risk  in  gathering  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  the  drift  or  gene- 
ral intention,  of  these  various  writmga 
The  purpose,  differing  a  little  in  the  in- 
stance of  each  writer,  is  of  this  sort  J— 
^Modern  Thought  is  laboring,  in  the  first 
place,  to  reduce  the  Hebrew  and  Cbrvt- 
ian  history  to  what  is  called  *^tlie  coo- 
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raon  level  of  ordinary  history  ;"  yet  with 
a  decisive  preference  allowed  it.  Inspira- 
tion is  that  divine  providential  movement 
for  the  education  of  the  human  family,  of 
which  the  ancient  Buddhism  was  an  emi- 
nent sample,  and  the  Greek  poetry  and 
philosophy  another  sample.  As  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
it  was  directed  to  a  higher  end;  and 
thence  the  strength  and  permanence  of 
the  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  modern 
mind,  among  all  civilized  nations.  So  it 
is  therefore — and  this  is  the  next  purpose 
in  view — that  we  may  still  consistently 
profess  ourselves  to  be  Christians ;  we 
may  sign  articles  of  religion ;  we  may 
recite  creeds ;  we  may  preach  sermons ; 
we  may  recommend  to  the  populace,  as 
well  of  the  upper  as  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual  elements  of 
the  Christian  system;  while /br  ourselves^ 
it  is  a  fixed  principle,  and  it  is  the  one 
postulate  of  our  philosophy,  that  we 
utterly  reject  as  incredible  whatever  sa- 
vors of  tlie  supernatural.  There  must  be 
no  MiuvcLK  in  our  gospel.  But,  if  not, 
then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Christian 
documents  !  As  Christian  teachers,  how 
shall  we  deal  with  the  Evangelists?  It  is 
on  the  sharp  ridges  of  this  reef  that  Mo- 
dern Thought  will  strike,  and  ^o  down. 
There  is  here  no  way  of  escape.  The 
English  writers  now  in  view  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  moored  bv  their  German 
masters  into  a  still  water,  with  ruin  around 
them  in  every  point  of  the  compass,  when 
next  the  wind  shall  blow  ! 

Mystifications  and  evasions  put  out  of 
view,  It  is  manifest  that  the  momentous 
controversy  of  the  present  time  turns 
upon  the  behef  we  shall  arrive  at  concern- 
ing THE  Pkksoxal  Character  of  CiIrist. 
It  is  oil  this  ground  that  the  question 
must  in  future  be  argued,  and  an  issue 
sought  for  and  accepted :  "  What  think 
we  of  Christ?"  Was  it  so  that,  while 
He  professed  to  \vork  miracles  in  the 
name  of  God,  he  yet  did  nothing  which 
has  not  been  done  by  many  an  impostor  ? 

The  monstrous  incoherence  (as  well  as 
impiety)  involved  in  this  supposition  has 
come  plunging  down  into  the  heart  of 
English  Christianized  disbelief,  not  with 
the  free  consent  of  those  upon  whose 
heads  the  consequence  will  fiill.  The 
mischief  has  been  machinated  by  those 
who,  having  no  theology  of  their  own  to 
care  for,  and  no  religious  existence  or 
ecclesiastical  status  at  peril,  have  been 
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reckless  of  what  must  ensue  to  those  who 
stand  just  within  the  pale  of  belief.  It 
has  cost  nothing  to  men  who  have  already 
made  their  home  in  Atheism  to  commend 
— almost  to  idolize — "the  Galilean  Hero !" 
Anything  fine  may  be  said  of  him.  "It 
is  no  matter  to  ils.  Take  your  Christ  for 
what  you  will;  we  admire  him  greatly. 
As  to  to  your  four  Gospels — look  you  well 
to  them !  Wacare  nothing  about  criticism, 
or  its  difficulties."  A  cruel  sport  this  has 
been,  in  its  consequences,  upon  the  Christ- 
ianized professoi*s  of  disbelief;  for  how 
should  they  excuse  themselves  to  the 
world  if  they  should  seem  reluctant  to 
say  amen  to  the  eulogies  of  unbelievers? 
And  yet  how  pronounce  this  amen  with 
the  staggering  facts  of  the  Evangelists 
under  their  eyes  ?  Where  shall  they 
find  face  henceforward  to  read  the  sacred 
lesson  in  church  ? 

The  great  improvement  which  of  late 
years  has  taken  place  in  modes  of  reli- 
gious thinking — the  advancing  taste  and 
sepsitivenees  of  the  public  mind,  and  a 
consequent  amendment  in  literary  usages 
— the  greater  decorum  of  conventional 
language  relating  to  Christianity  —  all 
these  reforms  have  had  the  effect  of  driv- 
ing off  from  common  parlance,  and  from 
periodic  literature,  and  from  books,  the 
ribaldry  and  the  blasphemy  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedic period.  At  this  time  it  is  those 
only  who  cater  for  the  lowest  class  of 
readers  that  indulge  themselves  in  these 
vulgarities.  Then  again,  the  wide  sweep 
that  has  been  taken  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation has  served  to  loosen  the  tongues 
of  a  class  of  writers  in  uttering  their 
commendations  of  Christianitv,  and  of 
Christ.  These  "Profound  Thinkers," 
believing  themselves  to  hold  at  their 
command  a  "Theory  of  all  things"  that 
covers  all  difiiculties,  and  that  embraces 
every  possible  problem  in  history  or  in 
human  nature,  have  used  this  liberty  in 
giving  judgment  favorably  upon  the  Gos- 
pel. Thus,  for  example,  Feuerbach,  and 
others  of  his  class — themselves  safe  in 
transcendent  philosophy  —  are  copious, 
and  even  rhetorical  in  style,  when  their 
theme  is  what  they  term  the  most  re- 
markable evolution  that  has  ever  occur- 
red in  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 

Along  with  this  philosophic,  or  rather 
metaphysic,  liberty  of  speech  on  the  side 
of  disbelief,  the  prevalence  of  erudite  bib- 
lical criticism,  while  it  has  given  rise  to 
questions  and  doubts,  in  detail,  has  quite 
29 
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oxcludcd  that  wholesale  treatment  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  which,  a  while  ago, 
was  often  attempted.  And  beyond  these 
limits,  there  has  corae  in,  of  late,  a  feeling 
which  has  not  yet  received  a  formal  de- 
signation, but  which  might  be  called  the 
historic  conscioifsneas  :  it  is  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  reality  of  the  persons,  and  the 
scenes,  and  the  events  of  remote  times — 
so  far  as  these  convictions  may  be  war- 
rantiible.  It  is  this  historic  consciousness 
that  stands  opposed  to  the  shallow  scepti- 
cism of  the  period  lately  closed  ;  and  that 
rejects,  as  absurd,  the  myth  theories  which 
for  a  moment,  attracted  attention  in  Ger- 
many. 

These  several  advancements — and  thev 
must  be  reckoned  substantial  improve- 
ments— have  taken  notable  effect  upon 
the  Christian  argument.  But,  in  doing 
so,  thoy  lead  on  toward  a  crisis  in  that  ar- 
gunieul,  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  writers 
now  in  view ;  for  the  great  question  has 
thus  been  brouojht  within  a  much  narrower 
compass  than  heretofore.  On  all  sides  it 
is  now  admitted — ^and  the  apostles  of 
Atheism  have  freely  admitted  it — that  the 
Christ  of  the  Evangelists  is  a  real  per- 
son, in  the  fullest  historic  sense ;  and, 
moreover,  that  tlie  sj)hjndor  of  his  virtues 
and  wisdom  beams  forth  from  these  ar- 
tificial records.  It  is  granted — or  one 
mi<xht  sav,  it  has  been  carried  by  acclama- 
lion — that  within  these  writings  there  is 
exhibited  an  unmatched  sample  of  human 
nature — a  bright  reality  of  goodness  and 
of  truth. 

The  moral  problem  w*hich  springs  out 
of  these  admissions  does  not  severely  press 
u[)on  those  who  stand  at  the  extreme  verge 
on  the  side  of  disbelief.  By  them  the 
difficulty  is  evaded,  or  it  is  ignored,  or  it  is 
remanded  to  a  future  hearinic.  But  this 
rnsy  way  out  ot  trouble  is  not  open  to 
those  whose  position  (officially  perhaps)  is 
just  within  the  pale.  These  persons  must 
well  know  that  a  pressure  must  come  to 
bear  upon  them,  Irom  without  and  from 
within,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  com- 
}»elled  to  step  over,  or  to  come  over,  to 
the  side  they  shall  prefer.  They  must,  in 
unambiguous  terms,  tell  the  world  (and 
the  church  to  which  thev  belonir)  how  it 
is  thov  reconcile  the  Ciikist  whom  all 
men  now  connnend,  with  the  Curist  of 
the  (lospels :  for  in  thes<',  he  so  speaks 
of  himself,  and  of  his  mission,  and  he  is 
so  spoken  of  by  his  followers,  as  to  in- 
volve  the  whole   history  in   a  cloud  of 


moral  ambiguity.    Thus  it  must  be,  if  tbe 
supernatural  is  to  be  excluded,  and  if  mi- 
racles arc  to  be  denied.     Never  agaiu  can 
it  be  attempted  to  obviate  tbe  mfficulty 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  text  of  the 
Gospels ;  for  the  rules  of  tcxtoxd  criUcisin 
forbid  this  to  be  done.    Nor  can  it  be  al* 
lowed  that  we  should  disintegrate  them  in^ 
an  historic  sense — by  expunging,  or  set-* 
ting  off,  those  portions  out  of  which  the 
perplexity  arises.    To  do  this,  would  be  a 
violence  which  the  necessities  of  a  desper- 
ate argument  will  not  warrant.    Nor  may 
we,  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of  a 
miracle,  silently  put  it  on  one  side,  as  if  it 
did  not  concern  us,  or  as  if  we   might 
(piietly  pass  on  to  a  parable,  or  to  a  pre- 
ceptive  discourse,  heedless  of  what  we 
have  lefl  in  the  rear.     Nor  can  it  be  of 
anv  use  to  sav,  "  Miracles  .ire  not  availa- 
1)1  e"  as  evidences  wow/  for  we  rest  our 
modern  faith  upon  other  grounds."    This 
evades  the  difficulty  ;  it  does  not  meet  it. 
The  narrative  is  where  it  is,  in  tlie  text ; 
nor  is  there  any  power  on  earth  that  can 
dislodge  or  remove  it — if  indeed  textual 
criticism  affirms  the  passage  to  be  genuine. 
This  portion — containing  the  narrative  of 
an  event  which  unquestionably  was  <mi 
of  the  order  of  Jiature — so  in  toil  wines  it- 
self with   the   context,  and  the   circum- 
stances of  the  event  are  so  woven  into  the 
})ersonal  behavior  of  Christy  and  they  so 
fonn  the  basis  and  the  reason  of  what  he 
said  and  did — they  are  so  tightly  wedged 
into    the   history,   constituting  its  very 
framework — that  to  remove  them,  other- 
wise than  by  an  act  of  sheer  violence,  is 
not  possible.    To  attempt  any  such 
tion,  is  to  rend  the  document  itself  in 
shreds  : — nothing    remains  that    can 
worth  the  pains  of  an  argument  about  it. 
And  whv  be  at  all  this  trouble?     Wh 
entertain  the  M'ish  to  perpetrate  out    _ 
of  this  sort  ?     Instead  of  indulging  inter- 
minable conjectures,  and  in  the  jSiace  o: 
monstrous   suppositions,   let    us  only 
willing  to  read  the  Gospels  by  their  ow 
light,  and  as  the  Church  of  aU  times  h; 
read  them  ;   and  tiien  these 
are  dispelled !  the  vast  entanglement 
factitious  difficulty  is  gone !     Believe 
cerning  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  that?*' 
IIk   was    indeed    the    Ciisist    of  God«» 
Throw  away  evasions,  which  no  one  earn 
understand,  and  believe  that  He  whon*- 
we  now  all  look  to  as  a  sample  of  ih& 
loftiest  wisdom,  and  of  perfect  goodnesiv 
went  about — onmipotent  in  benevoienoe— 
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the  healing  energy  following  close  upon 
his  word,  or  upon   his  touch ;  and  then  in 
this  belief  we  find   a  coherent   religious 
faith  which,  while  it  satisfies  the  deepest 
religious  feeling,  appro\'es  itself  to  that 
historic  consciousness  whereto  these  inar- 
tificial writings  give  perfect  contentment. 
If  still  wre  refuse  to  adopt  this  course, 
we  must  then  take  a  position  at  a  level 
where,  at  every  step  in  tiie  perusal  of  the 
Gospels,  we  must  carry  with  us  a  saving 
hypothesis  of  some  kind — it  may  be  better 
or  worse — it  may  be  probable  or  improba- 
ble ;  but  at  every  opening  of  the  Book 
we  must  have  ready  at  hand  a  redeeming 
conjecture  which  should  not  be  glaiingly 
absurd,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  be  able  to 
rescue  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists — 
from  what  ?  from  imputations  of  so  grave 
a  kind  that,  if  they  impended  over  the 
liead  of  any  personage  of  history,  hitherto 
admired  and  revered,  they  must  destroy 
his  reputation,  in  a  moment,  and  irrccov- 
cjrably  !     Let  an  exculpatory  hypothesis 
approach  as  near  as  is  conceivable  to  the 
level  of  an  unexccptive  religious  fiiith,  and 
yet  come  short  of  it  bf/  a  little^  then  those 
whose  own  convictions  as  Christian  men 
stand  at  this  lower  mark,  whenever  they 
come  before  the  people  officially,  in  pul- 
j)its,  or  when  they  sit  in  professors'  chairs, 
or  when,  as  heads  of  families,  they  address 
tlieir  children  and  servants  on  a  Sunday 
oveain^]:,  and  on  aiiv  such  occasions  when 
it  behooves  thein,  in  all  seriousness  and 
^incerity,  to  commend  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  the  veneration  and  the  devout 
afiectiou  of  their  hearers,  and  to  hold  him 
up  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  effect  a  preliminary  clearing  of 
the  ground  in  some  mode  of  forced  vapi- 
dities, such  as  this  :  they  must  modulate 
the  voice,  bringing  it  down  to  the  tone  of 
a   submissive   aigument,    a  pleading  for 
grace,  and  suy  :  "  In  rightly  understand- 
ing tliis  or  that  passage;  in  the  evangelic 
narrative — granting  just  now  that  it  has 
not    been  foisted   into   the   text   by   the 
copyists  of  a  later  age — a  supposition  we 
should   always    keep   in  view — then   wo 
must  bring  to  the  perusnl  of  it  a  candid 
^villingness  to  make  every  allowance,  and, 
it  may  be  a  lartje  allowance,  for  the  pe- 
culiar  circumstances   that    attended   our 
Blesst?d  Lord's  ministry  among  his  coun- 
trymen, tlie  Jews  of  that  age,  ignorant, 
and  fanatical,  and  credulous,  and  supersti- 
tious as  they  were.     In  justice  to  him,  wx 
must  abstain  from  passing  upon  him  that 


severe  sentence  of  condemnation  wliich, 
undoubtedly,  we  should  now  pass  upon 
any  religious  teacher  among  ourselves 
who  should  say  and  do  the  like.  In  this 
case,  peculiar  as  it  is,  we  must  be  willing 
to  admit  explanations  which  perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  for  us  to  render  entirely 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  or  to  bring  into 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
thought."  This,  or  something  like  it, 
must  be  the  Christian  teacher's  perora- 
tion !  And  what  shall  be  the  consequence 
of  follv  so  egregious!  It  need  not  be 
said :  lor  the  attempt  to  "  preach  Christ " 
in  any  such  fashion  as  this,  and  thus  to 
proclaim  him  in  the  midst  of  -slimy  sub- 
terfuges of  this  order,  has  been  tried  over 
and  over,  and  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult, a  miserable  failure !  Why  should  we 
now  look  for  any  other  result  ?  The  for- 
cible instincts  of  common  sense  (if  it  be 
not  so  in  Germany,  it  is  so  in  England 
and  in  Scotland)  impel  alike  the  unin- 
structed  and  the  instructed  attendants  at 
public  worship  to  contemn  and  to  resent 
the  endeavor  to  uphold,  as  an  object  of 
the  highest  religious  regard,  and  as  a  pat- 
tern of  wisdom  and  truthfulness,  a  Christ 
for  whom,  as  often  as  he  is  named,  apolo- 
gies must  be  made. 

And  yet  apologies  must  be  made,  and 
exculpatory  theories  must  be  advanced,  if  '• 
in  future  the  Gospels  are  to  be  read  at  all. 
How  shall  wa  fare  in  our  families,  where 
the  Evangelists,  hitherto  devoutly  listened 
to,  have  been  the  source  and  the  aliment 
of  domestic  piety?  This  is  a  homely 
question  ;  but  it  must  now  be  answered 
in  some  manner.  The  father  of  a  family 
whose  misfortune  it  has  lately  been  to 
convince  himself,  by  the  perusal  of  cer- 
tain essavs  and  reviews,  that  the  "  Order 
of  Nature  "  excludes  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  miracles,  and  that  narratives  of 
this  complexion  can  have  no  useful  ten- 
dency at  this  time,  must  either  proclaim 
his  convictions,  or  he  must  conceal  them. 
Shall  he  go  on  feigning  a  faith  which  he 
has  abandoned  ?  This  may  not  bo  done. 
Shall  he  now  for  the  first  time  enact  a 
solemn  falsity  in  presence  of  his  children? 
Or  shall  he  tell  tliem,  as  he  opens  the 
New  Testament,  "There  is  here  a  beauti- 
ful legendary  passage,  a  well-imagined  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  as  it  im- 
plies a  miracle,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
such  event  did  then,  or  has  ever  taken 
place,  or  ever  can  occur ;  it  is .  certain 
that  the  order  of  nature  has  never  been 
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iMterrupted  ?"  If  it  be  so,  then  the  sons 
aiul  daughters  of  a  vvell-tndned  family 
would  petition  that  the  reading  of  the 
Gospels  should  thenceforward  be  discon- 
tinued. The  moral  instincts  of  a  family 
must  not  be  outraged  in  any  such  manner 
as  this.  Thus  will  modem  thought  con- 
summate itself,  in  our  homes^  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  morning  and  evening  Bible- 
reading  :  and  shall  we  be  gainers  by  this 
reform  ? 

As  to  the  pulpit  of  the  future,  when 
modern  thought  has  become  mature,  and 
isi  grown  bold  enough  to  be  outspoken — 
j^lainly  uttering  what  at  present  it  gives 
to  the  world  in  mysterious  morsels — the 
minister  of  religion,  if  still  he  be  in  any 
sense  a  Christian  teacher,  shall  make  it  his 
task  to  set  before  the  people  a  Christ  that 
is  the  product  of  criticism — a  Christ  resi- 
dual— a  Saviour  who,  before  he  mav  be 
trusted  in,  must  himself  be  saved,  in  our 
esteem,  from  the  difficult  ambiguities  of 
his  own  professions !  lie  must  be  snatched 
from  out  of  the  burnings  of  our  modern, 
exegesis :  the  Judge  of  the  world  must  be 
cleared  from  inexplicable  imputations ! 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Turn  this  matter  about  on 
every  side;  look  at  the  case  in  its  bare 
merits ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  render- 
ing th.it  is  substantially  different  from  this. 
V:Mn  is  it  to  reiterate  the  sophism,  that 
-  miracles,  even  if  ever  any  such  events 
took  place,  could  be  of  no  service  to  us 
now."  Be  it  s«i ;  but  they  do  constitute, 
in  great  part,  tho  Gospels  in  our  hands; 
Mud  we  must  either  continue  to  read  these 
cliapters,  or  we  must  ceiise  to  read  them. 
If  we  read  them,  we  must  plainly  tdl  the 
])i?ople  they  are  lictions!  If  we  cease 
to  read  them,  then  the  Scriptures  fall 
juvay  from  the  pojnilar  nund.  Christian- 
ity, less  its  miracles,  will  work  its  own 
disappearance  from  the  woild  ;  nor  will  it 
be  loufj  in  cominsj:  to  this  end.  No  such 
i^siic  as  this  shall  come  about:  the  (jospcl 
in  its  integrity  shall  outlive  whims  and  so- 
pliistries — evasions  and  disbeliefs  of  all 
species. 

There  is,  however,  a  consummation  of 
Modern  Thought  which  may  roach  its 
I'ompletion  ;  and  it  is  doing  so  un(>bstruct- 
c(l  ami  unobserved  around  us.  There  is 
^oincc  on  a  dissolution  of  the  reli<^ious 
r,onvictinns — an  extinction  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  in  the  secrecy  of  manv  thotij^htful 
mind.s.  Many,  on  all  sides,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  so,  are  at  this  moment  pas.s- 
ins:  from  one  religious  condition  to  ano- 


ther,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wiittn 
to  whom  we  arc  here  referring.  I^ldf, 
these  persons  seemed  happy  as  UhriiliaBi; 
and  when,  d.aily,  for  an  hour,  tkiy  rimt 
out  the  world,  the  Bible  before  thflH, 
they  wore  used  to  enjoy  what  thav  W 
lieved  to  be  spiritual  eominunion  wiute 
Father  of  Spints.  But  now  ther  fit 
driven  mournfully,  or  in  despsur,  to  aion 
the  recollection  of  a  happiness  whid  cia 
never  again  be  theirs,  amid  the  dktm* 
tions  or  the  pleasures  of  the  secular  Eb 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  case  of  idt 
gious  young  persons  whose  biblical  tn» 
ing  has  been  of  a  narrow  and  sapendtiiMi 
kind,  a  first  acquaintance  with  tne 
of  <jenuine  biblical  criiiciam  often 
sions  a  disquietude,  and  perhaps  distiwii 
from  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  xriisvs 
them  ;    for  to  ck)  so  effectively,  n^glt 
demand  a  countcr-trainincr,  which  tMR 
may  be  no  opportunity  to  bring  into  opt- 
ration.    The  cases  we  are  now  thinking 
of  are  of  a  different  sort,  occurring,  ai 
they  do,  among  pci*sons  of  a  higher  dan 
and  of  more  liberal  education.    Mast  it 
not  be  surmised  that  instances  of  Uw 
kind  might  be  found  among  those  who 
occu])y  pulpits  ?  .  It  is  certain  that,  amoas 
the  educated  laity,  many  bright  mindl 
are,  as  to  their  religious  existence,  coo* 
ing  under  a  cloud ;  or  they  have  already 
entered  within  the  thick  darkness  of  nah 
versal    disbelief — the    region   upon  tbe 
skirts  of  which  there  appear  no  breakingi 
of  the  dawn  : — there  can  be  none,  {<xfi$ 
victims  are  treading  the  abyss— on  iU 
lowest  level ! 

Some,  perhaps  many,  of  these  instanoei 
might  be  regarded  as  cases  of  mental  nd- 
formation,  of  which  our  intellectual  pU* 
losophy  has  hitherto  rendered  no  accounli 
They  are  paradoxical ;  and  yet — so  wa 
believe — they    do    actually    occur;   ui 
they  occur  often  among  those  whose  ad- 
ture  has  been  of  a  refined  rather  than  of 
a  healthy  order ;  and  this  is  the  charaoiB- 
ristic  of  modern   education,  very  gen^ 
rally.    The  human  mind  is  so  constitute! 
— thus  we  are  told — as  to  be  determinol 
always,  if  not  by  that  which  is  in  fad  tfa 
stronger  and  the  better  reason,  jet  hj 
that  which,  at  the  moment  is  imagined  to 
bo  such.     We  think  otherwise;  and«  on 
the   ground  of  iacts,  fully  believe  that. 
soni'*  minds,  and  these  not  a  few,  are  so 
constituted,  or,  by  indulgence  of  an  ID 
habit,  they  have  come  into  a  condition 
whioh  hnpels  them  to  take  to  themaclTe% 
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with  a  sort  of  7,ost,  ii  conclusion  which,  at 
the  very  tnomcnt  of  accepting  it,  they  see 
to  be  the  weaker  conclusion  of  two  pro- 
j>oiinded  to  their  choice.  Resolute  logi- 
cians will  say — This  supposed  case  is  im- 
possible ;  nor  must  it  be  imagined  as  real : 
— the  weaker  and  the  worst  reason  must, 
in  some  way,  have  clothed  itself  hi  false 
colors,  which  give  it  an  aspect  of  force 
and  conchisiveness.  We  adhere  to  our 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  paradox,  and 
think  that  some  minds  chng  to  the  worse, 
and  reject  the  better  reason,  while  fully 
conscious  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two. 
It  is  the  feebleness,  the  insufficiency,  the 
want  of  evidence  in  support  of  an  opinion, 
which  is  the  charm,  or  the  irresistible  fas- 
cination that  gains  it  favor,  and  which  se- 
cures for  it  a  preference.  Instances  partly 
analogous  to  this  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Generous  spirits  move  forward 
with  alacrity  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
feeble,  wlien  they  are  seen  to  be  in  con- 
test with  the  strong.  The  best  impulses 
prompt  us  to  take  side  with  the  oppress- 
ed. We  kindle  with  a  noble  ambition  to 
circumvent  the  despot,  and  to  compel 
liim  to  lick  the  dust.  Such  instances 
may  afford  an  aid  in  solving  a  problem 
which,  when  it  is  formally  stated,  may 
seem  inadmissible.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
facts  as  of  more  authority  than  theory,  we 
shall  retain  our  belief  that  this  sort  of 
upside-down  mode  of  choosing  our  side 
in  a  controversy,  is  a  reality  in  human 
nature.  There  is  a  siding  with  the  lamb 
against  the  wolf  when  the  lamb  is  a  so- 
j)hism,  and  the  wolf — a  valid  reason! 
Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  so.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  propounded  a  con- 
clusion which  instantly  approves  itself  to 
common  sense,  and  Avhich  is  sustained  by 
an  abundance  of  evidence ;  on  the  other 
liand,  we  are  asked  to  listen  to  a  bare  sur- 
mise, a  mere  film  of  probability,  destitute 
of  a  particle  of  rational  support.  The 
best  that  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it  is, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  an  impossible  sup- 
position !  Who  is  it  now  that  shall  gene- 
.rously  stand  up  and  accei)t  a  fee  for  main- 
taining the  cause  of — a  cobweb — a  bub- 
ble? There  are  minds  that  will  bo 
prompt  at  the  call:  seldom  is  either  a 
cobweb  or  a  bubble  non-suited  for  want 
of  an  advocate. 

And  besides  this,  in  minds  astutely  con- 
stituted there  is  an  irresistible  gravitation 
toward  the  exceptive  side  in  argument. 
It  is  an  instinct  which  impels  such  minds 


to  look  always  for  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
foreseen  conclusion  ; — they  make  for  the 
chink ; — they  run  towards  the  hole  in  the 
wall.  There  is  a  nervous  terror  of  an 
impending  demonstration : — there  is  a  pe- 
tulant resentment  of  the  tyranny  of  truth. 
Thus  it  is — as  we  think — that  minds  of 
more  sensitiveness  than  force,  yield  them- 
selves to  the  enchantment  of  theories 
which  they  freely  confess  to  be  "  thin  as 
ah',"  because  such  theories  contradict 
overwhelming  reasons.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  very  strength  of  the  cumulative  Christ- 
ian argument  is  the  real  cause  of  its  re- 
jection by  many.  We  need  not  impute 
motives  of  a  more  improper  khid  to  many 
who  resist  that  argument :  it  may  be,  that 
the  resistance  takes  its  spring  rather  from 
a  faidt  of  the  intellectual  habitudes  than 
from  any  inmioral  repugnance  toward 
Christian  doctrines  or  precepts. 

But  it  is  minds  of  a  different  structure 
that  are  just  now  yielding  themselves  to 
the  fascination  of  a  nugatory  argument, 
founded  upon  what  is  termed  "  the  order 
of  nature,"  and  which  is  alleged  to  be 
adverse  to  the  Christian  affirmation  of 
miracles.  How  it  is  adverse,  the  latest 
and  the  ablest  expounder  of  this  doctrine 
has  not  attempted  to  show.  Nowhere 
does  the  ground  of  this  adverse  bearing 
appear,  l^t  may  be  well  to  sift  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  be  au  argument^  of  those  who 
ai'e  now  insisting  upon  it. 

The  confidence  which,  at  this  time,  all 
instructed  persons  feel  in  the  constancy 
of  events  in  the  natural  world,  stands  op- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  popular  super- 
stitions, and  to  that  appetite  for  the  mar- 
vellous which  in  every  age  has  stimulated 
impositions  and  quackeries.  Moreover, 
this  confidence  is  a  proper  corrective  of 
those  unwarrantable  modes  of  thinking 
and  talking  which  have  prevailed  among 
some  religious  folks,  wko  have  allowed 
themselves  to  believe  that,  in  answer  to 
their  prayers,  and  often  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  egotism  or  foolish  washes,  the 
Divine  Prq^-idence  is  wont  to  work  small 
miracles  daily,  in  their  fiivor — interrupting 
the  order  of  nature,  right  hand  and  left 
hand — to  save  its  favorites  a  disappoint- 
ment or  a  vexation.  Such  persons,  if  in- 
deed such  there  now  are,  and  if  they  will 
listen  to  better  teaching,  should  be  taught 
to  include  in  their  belief  of  a  special  pro- 
vidence and  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  this 
principle — that  within  and  by  the  means 
of  the  complicated  movements  of  the  sys- 
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tern  around  ns,  and  always  iu  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  constancy  of  cause  and 
effect,  physical  and  moral,  the  divine  in- 
telligence bnngs  about  its  purposes  of 
discipline  toward  individuals  and  towards 
communities,  realizing  the  intentions  of  a 
higher  scheme  of  government,  by  tlie 
means  of  the  invariable  constitutions  of  a 
lower  scheme,  to  both  which  we  stand 
related  in  the  world  we  live  in ; — to  the 
one  not  less  truly,  though  less  ostensibly, 
than  to  the  other. 

So  far  as  it  may  seem  to  be  opi)Osed  to 
a  belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  evangelic 
historv,  the  axiom  of  modern  science  con- 
cerumg  the  constancy  of  nature  can  take 
effect  as  a  feeling  o7ily  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  very  persons 
who  just  now  arc  insisting  upon  this 
axiom,  for  tlie  puj-pose  of  undermining 
the  Christian  argum(?nt,  exhibit  them- 
selves as  the  victuns  of  an  impression,  or 
a  prejudice,  as  baseless  as  any  popular  il- 
lusion that  might  be  named.  A  lifelong 
and  undiverted  concernment  with  parti- 
cular departments  of  physical  science,  and 
the  daily  habitude  of  following  causes  into 
their  effects,  and  of  ascending  from  ef- 
fects to  causes,  on  single  lines  of  causa- 
tion, crenerate  a  mode  of  thinkino:  which 
we  recognize  at  once  as  narrow  and  un- 
philosophical,  when  we  encounter  it  upon 
other  paths.  Minds  of  great  vigor  in  their 
own  department — whether  it  be  mathe- 
matical, or  mechanical,  or  chemical,  or 
physiological — show  themselves  to  be  very 
little  superior  to  the  ignorant  multitude 
at  any  time  when  they  are  invited  to  take 
a  turn  upon  a  path  which  hitherto  has 
been  unfrequented  by  themselves.  So  it 
was,  we  venture  to  think,  with  the  emi- 
nent man  lately  gone — Baden  Powell — 
who  has  pushed  this  argument  against 
miracles  to  its  utmost  extent.  In  his 
view,  *'  the  order  of  nature  "  was — its 
constancy  on  the  one,  two,  or  three  lines 
of  sc(iuence  which  were  the  most  familiar 
to  himself  His  Cosmos  was  the  Cosmos 
of  which  a  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
those  who  have  no  habits  of  thought  con- 
nected with  tlie  Cosmos  of  a  higher 
sphere. 

The  Cosmos  Universal — the  great  world 
around  us,  to  the  settled  order  of  which 
our  individual  agency  is  related — brings 
us,  every  day  and  hour,  into  collision  with 
crossings,  with  interruptions,  or  with 
overthrows,  with  dissonances,  wliich  take 
their  rise  from  the  inter-action  of  inde- 


pendent lines  of  causation.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  many  lines  of  sequence  vhicn, 
though  each  of  them  is  constant  in  t(M{^, 
is  not  linked  with  other  lines,  which  atao 
are  const^int  in  themselves.  It  is  thus 
that  the  iheteorologic  world,  related  as  no 
doubt  it  is,  on  the  whole^  to  tbo  welfare  of 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  systems,  in- 
terrupts  these  destructively,  at  points. 
ThiLs  it  is  also,  that  animal  agency  ii> 
every  moment  turning  aside,  if  wo  may  so 
speak,  the  great  machine  of  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  thus  especially,  that  civilised 
man  is,  in  a  thousand  modes,  and  by  aid 
of  his  inventive  faculty,  giving  new  direct 
tions,  at  his  will,  to  the  order  of  nature — 
chemical,  mechanical,  physiological,  and 
moral  too.  In  all  these  instances,  it  is 
order  that  still  prevails ;  nor  are  there  any 
miracles,  nor  are  any  "  outrages  perpe- 
trated upon  Xature."  Xovertheless,  in- 
numerable cases  ])resent  themselves  in 
which  causation  upon  one  lino  comes 
athw^art  causation  upon  some  other,  or,  it 
may  be,  upon  several  other  lines  of  se- 
quence. It  is  an  ample  acquaintance  with 
instances  of  this  kind,  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  greater  scheme  of 
things,  \\'hich  gives  a  breadth  to  the  mind, 
constituting  the  difference  between  the 
philosophic,  and  the  merely  scientific,  or 
technical  style  and  feeling.  The  essays 
above  alluded  to  are  curious  samples  of 
the  force  of  a  professional  prejudice  in 
narrowing  the  views  of  even  so  strong  a. 
mind — a  mind  scientific  much  father  than 
philosophical.  This  eminent  man,  in  his 
lapse  of  years  as  a  writer,  has  exhibited 
the  inevitable  downward  tendency  of  this 
prejudice,  which,  at  the  last,  led  him  to 
adopt  the  most  unintelligible  of  myths,  as 
the  only  means  lefl  hii"  hy  aid  of  which 
he  might  conserve  a  remnant  of  his  Christ* 
ian  creed.  Tliis  doctrine  of  the  order  of 
nature,  as  opposed  to  an  unexoeptive  be- 
lief in  the  evangelic  miracles,  is  devoid  of 
meaning ;  for,  though  formidable  at  a  first 
glance,  it  is  a  begging  of  the  question  in 
debate — nothing  more.  It  is  manifest 
that  an  argument  resting  on  this  basis— if 
indeed  it  deserves  to  be  c-alled  an  argvh* 
ment — can  never  go  beyond  the  limit  of  li 
negative  presumption.  No  imaginable 
condition  under  which  it  may  present  it- 
self, can  impart  to  it  the  millionth  part  oil 
any  positive  force  ;  nor  has  it  any  logiad 
contrariety  to  positive  evidence.  Hie  nfr 
most  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  Uie 
presumption  against  miracles  iB  this^it 
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may  be  allowed  to  run  alongside  of  an 
argament  drawn  from  positive  evidence, 
in  the  way  of  a  caution  or  a  corrective  of 

credulity. 

But  there  is  a  sphere  within  which  a 
due  regard  paid  to  the  order  of  nature  af- 
fords ground  for  confident  conclusions. 
L»et  it  be  asked — Is  not  human  nature  a 
part  of  nature  ?  and  is  there  not  oedek 
on  this  side  also  of  the  universe  ?  Or  is 
there  no  coherence  among  its  elements? 
Are  there  no  congruities  whicli  we  may 
trust  to  in  the  moral  world  ?  Surely 
there  are :  and  it'  only  we  are  willing  to 
trust  ourselves  on  this  ground — if  We  have 
courage  to  tread  this  upper  path,  we  shall 
find  it  firm — not  less  firm  than  the  lower 
ground.  Whoever  has  been  perplexed 
by  sophisms  concerning  the  order  of  na- 
ture, if  he  will  fearlessly  take  up  and  fol- 
low this  same  axiom  of  the  constancy  of 
law,  and  the  certainty  of  the  connection 
of  cause  and  effect,  he  will  find  in  it  an 
ample  confutation  of  the  narrow  conclu- 
sions that  have  embarrassed  him  while 
confining  his  view  to  the  objects  of  a 
fewer  level. 

The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  any 
contradiction,  or  any  violation  of  prinei- 
pks,  has  occurred  hi  the  moral  world,  is 
just  double  of  the  difliculty  of  admitting 
a  miracle,  or  an  interruption  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  world  of  physical  causation. 
It  is  so,  because,  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  material  world  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
crust  only,  a  knowledge  which  is  often 
illusory  ;  (and  of  the  inner  in  nature,  we 
know  nothing)  but  as  to  the  constitution, 
and  as  to  the  order  of  the  moral  world,  or 
the  world  of  consciousness,  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  two  modes — and  these 
arc  independent,  the  one  of  the  other. 
We  come  to  know  the  world  of  human 
nature  by  our  daily  experience  of  the  con- 
duct and  professions  of  those  around  us, 
just  as  we  come  to  know  the  course  of 
the  material  world  by  observation  ;  and  in 
single  instances  we  may  be  mistaken. 
But  as  to  the  inner  mind,  our  knowledge 
of  this  is  never  illusory.  We  may  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  upon  its  testimony ; 
but  itself  is  always  veracious  :  if  there  be 
a  mystery,  we  are  ourselves  at  the  very 
core  of  the  mystery;  if  there  be  conceal- 
ment, we  are  parties  to  every  secret.  It 
is  by  the  aid  of  this  sure  knowledge  of 
the  inner  world,  that  we  revise  and  mter- 
pret  the  appearances  of  the  outer  world. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  to  the  moral 


world,  it  so  abounds  with  anomalies — ^it  is 
so  thick  with  inconsistencies — it  is  so  in- 
constant, that  we  ought  not"  to  rely  at  all 
upon-  its  phenomena.  An  averment  of 
this  sort  should  not  be  advanced  by  those 
leading  minds  of  the  present  time  that 
are  giving  direction  to  Modern  Thought ; 
nor  is  it  these  that  should  draw  back 
from  an  appeal  to  the  order  of  nature ;  for 
it  is  these  who  are  proclaiming  the  doc- 
trine, that,  as  apples  fall  to  the  earth,  so 
do  men  think,  speak,  and  act,  in  unvary- 
ing conformity  with  law — the  law  of 
motives.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  if  it  be  so, 
then  let  us  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
the  principle  we  profess.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  in  the  world  of  human  mo- 
tives— feelings — dispositions,  it  is  law, 
not  chance,  that  holds  empire.  In  this 
region  there  are  laws  of  a  lower  order, 
and  there  are  laws  of  a  higher  order.;  and 
as  to  the  higher,  they  are  not  less  sure  in 
their  operation  than  the  lower,  and  often 
do  these  prevail  over  those,  aild  in  doing 
so,  give  rise  to  appearances  of  inconstan- 
cy— never  to  actual  anomalies. 

It  is  this  fixed  belief  in  the  steadfastness 
of  the  order  of  nature  throughout  the 
moral  world,  that  is  the  very  ground  of 
our  confidence  as  Christians.  It  is  in  re- 
liance upon  this  principle  that  we  read 
the  Gospels,  and  that  we  trust  ourselves 
to  the  veracity,  to  the  congruity,  to  the 
coherence  of  what  we  there  read.  The 
ground  of  this  confidence  may  need  to  be 
cleared  of  misapprehension ;  but  is  in  no 
sense  obscure  or  uncertain,  nor  is  it  less 
to  be  thought  of  than  is  that  on  which 
we  aflirm  the  constancy  of  law  in  the 
world  of  ponderable  elements,  of  chemi- 
cal affinities,  and  of  animal  organization. 
The  Order  of  Nature  in  tue  Moral 
World  is  indeed  "  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure  and  steadfast."  How  much  soever 
we  may  at  any  moment  have  been  per- 
plexed and  disheartened  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  apparent  confusions  that  attach  to 
the  moral  world,  looked  at  in  small  por- 
tions or  patches,  we  do  not,  if  sound- 
minded,  lose  our  hold  of  great  principles. 
We  may  have  been  baflled  for  an  hour ; 
but,  after  a  time,  we  return  to  our  ground 
of  confidence  in  truths  which  are  the  stay 
of  virtue  and  the  aliment  of  hope.  So  it 
is,  that  as  often  as  we  are  so  happy  as  to 
see  these  truths — ^these  unchanging  ele- 
ments of  reason  and  goodness— coming 
forth  embodied  in  their  proper  force,  even 
'though  it  be  imperfectly,  we  exult  in  the 
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sight ; — wo  recognize  tlic  reality  of  this 
sample  with  a  vivid  and  profound  emotion. 
It  is  a  peace-giving  satisfaction  that  we 
feel.  This  pleasure  is  so  much  the  more 
intense  if  it  confronts  us  suddenly  in  times 
of  perplexity  or  doubt.  But  if  it  be  in- 
deed an  instance  of  pure  intelligence, — 
if  it  ho  fmiltkss  wisdom — if  it  be  spotless 
virtue — if  it  bo  boundless  goodness, — 
then  these  perfections  so  reahzed  are  not 
merely  ])owers  or  qualities  which  we  ad- 
mire, for  beyond  this,  or  beside  it,  they 
are  welcomed  as  Simplifications  which, 
as  bv  a  charm,  restore  order  and  confi- 
dence  to  our  troubled  spirits.  The  sight 
avails  to  dissipate  comfortless  confusions, 
it  restores  our  shaken  faith  in  the  order 
of  the  world,  it  reanimates  our  hopes  of  a 
bright  future,  and  it  serves  as  a  demon- 
stration of  truth  in  human  nature,  op- 
posed alike  to  anarchy,  to  fortuity,  and  to 
despair. 

It  is  thus,  and  it  is  at  such  moments, 
and  it  is  m  this  plenitude  of  moral  force, 
that  the  Ciirist  of  the  Evangelists  conies 
into  pros2)ect ;  and  what  we  there  see 
lieals  the  spirit,  and  raises  the  fallen,  and 
<lispels  confusion.  It  does  so  because  the 
moral  system  is  real,  and  because  human 
nature  is  indissolubly  related  to  that  sys- 
lem — a  system  as  wide  as  all  worlds; 
:ind  because  the  laws  of  this  moral  scheme, 
itself  eternal,  shall  follow  man  into  a  fu- 
tiire  life.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that,  at 
the  instant  when  there  comes  into  view 
the  evangelic  incarnation  of  absolute 
wisdom  and  virtue,  we  welcome  it  as  real, 
and  it  receives  the  involuntary  homage, 
as  well  of  our  moral  instincts,  as  of  our 
reason.  Ui)on  all  minds,  unless  they  be 
urrossly  sensual,  or  hopelessly  depraved 
by  sophistry,  the  Ciikist  of  the  Gospels 
I'uters  by  right  of  his  eternal  iitness  so 
to  enter,  and  so  to  be  honored.  The 
force  of  these  impressions  is  so  much  the 
greater,  because  they  come  to  us  through 
the  medium,  not  of  a  rotund  and  volumi- 
nous memoir  carefully  ]>repared,  but  as 
sj)arkling  and  burning  from  every  j)oint 
of  these  framnenlarv  records.  It  is  thus 
that  we  gain  our  idea  of  the  Max  who, 
though  he  has  no  peer  among  men,  yet 
is  (confessed  to  be  one  of  ourselves  by 
every  human  spirit. 

And  thus  it  is  that  Cueist  has  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  heart  of  Christianized  com- 
munities ;  and  thus  too,  of  late,  that  he 
has  received  the  homacje  even  of  those 
who  come  forward  to  put  to  him  the  fac- 


tious question,  *'  Who  gave  theo  this 
authority,  tell  us  ?"  This  qaestion,  in  iU 
modern  guise,  is  thus  worked,  "  Was 
Christ  a  divinely- commissioned  teacher 
of  truth  ?"  and  the  wnter  who  puts  the 
question  believes  that  he  may  answer  it 
in  the  negative.  'N'evertheless,  he  says  (a 
passage  ollen  cited) :  —  "It  is  difficolti 
without  exhausting  superlatives,  even  to 
unexpressive  and  wearisome  satiety,  to 
do  justice  to  our  intense  love,  reverence, 
and  admiration  for  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  We  regard  him  not 
as  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  or 
})hilosophic  mind,  but  as  the  perfection  of 
the  spiritual  character,  as  surpassing  all 
men  at  all  times  in  the  closeness  and 
depth  of  his  communion  with  the  Father. 
In  reading  his  sayings,  we  feel  that  we 
arc  holding  converse  with  the  wisest, 
purest,  noblest  being  that  ever  clothed 
thought  in  the  poor  language  of  human* 
ity.  In  studying  his  life,  we  feel  that  we 
are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  highest 
ideal  yet  presented  to  us  upon  earth."* 

Thus  far,  then,  Belikf  and  DisnsusF 
are  at  one!  To  this  point  has  Modem 
Thought  advanced  itself,  or  rather,  thus 
far  it  has  been  puslied  forward  by  the  in- 
sensible progress  of  the  intellectual  tastes, 
and  of  the  purified  moral  habitudes  of 
these  times.  Several  parallel  and  very 
recent  testimonies  might  bo  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  this  CnRiST,  such 
as  we  find  him  set  before  us  in  the  Gos^ 
pels,  lives,  and  must  ever  live  in  the  moral 
consciousness  of  all  men,  Christian  and 
non-Christian.  Thus  he  lives,  not  merely 
in  his  precepts,  but  in  in  the  idea  of  him- 
self for  the  perpetual  rectification  of  con- 
fused and  deranged  moral  principles,  and 
for  the  solving  of  interminable  perplexi- 
ties. Wearied  as  we  may  have  been  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
human  system,  ever  and  again  turning  up 
tiie  wrongful  and  the  untrue,  now  at 
length  THE  3Ian  appears  on  earth  who 
not  only  is  exempt  from  fault  and  mr, 
but  from  incoherence,  from  inoougmitj, 
from  interior  contradictions.  In  this 
bright  realitv,  although  nowhere  else 
within  the  circle  of  human  experience, 
there  is  demonstrated,  in  the  view  of  all 
men.  Perfect  Moral  Obdeb  ; — ^it  it 
even  that  perfection  which  human  natare 
is  ever  yearning  for,  and  which  it  di|nly 
imagines,  but  which  it  has  never  found  IQ 
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itself,  or  elsewhere  than  in  this  one  in- 
stance. 

The  order  of  nature — we  must  not  for- 
get it — is  twofold.     It  is  constancy  in  tlie 
sequence  of  events — ^that  is  to  say,  order 
in  time ;  and  it  is  also  the  constancy  of 
congrnity ;  or,  in  technical  terms,  order 
in  space.     The  second  of  these  fixed  con- 
nections is  as  real  and  as  certain  as  the 
first,   and  is  equally  to  be  relied  upon. 
Yet   if  we  follow  the  leaders  of  modern 
thought    whither    they    are    themselves 
gone,  our  position  will  be  this  : — We  ad- 
mit, on  the  one  liand,  that  Ciikist  was,  as 
they,  and  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the    Hebrews  affirms,  "  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
afiiria  that  he  claimed  to  be  what  he  was 
Hot — that  he  played  with  the  credulity  of 
his  follow^ers — that  he  winked  at  and  cher- 
ished the  superstitions  of  his  times — that 
ho  proclaimed  himself  to  be  "  the  light  of 
the    world,"  and   ''the  resurrection   and 
the    lifo,"  of  which  himself  was  to  be  the 
Simple  ;   but  that,  in  truth,  he  died  as 
other  men  die,  and   perished   bodily  as 
others  perish. 

Where  shall  we  stop  in  giving  words  to 
t,he  monstrous  contradictions  of  this  creed  ? 
T-iOt    the    reader,  and   whether  he  be  re- 
Jicriouslv-minded  or  not  so,  take  his  New 
XY*.stanient  in  hand,  and,  with  the  recent 
sxd missions  of  the  writers  I'eferred  to  be- 
fore liim,  make  his  way,  as  he  can,  through 
the    Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles. 
I^o  sane  mind  can  do  this  so  as  to  bring  into 
sxccordance,  on  any  imaginable  hypothe- 
sis, these  repellant  conceptions,  which,  if 
they  offend  piety,  do  in  an  equally  ex- 
treme degree  shock  the  consciousness  of 
liistoric  truth,  violate  the  tastes  of  a  well- 
^>rdered  mind,  and  affront  the  irresistible 
filictates  of  reason. 

Already  we    have    said   (p.   320)    that 
Avhen  the  clerical  i)romoters  of  this  pre- 
^sellt  movement  sliall  have  put  away  the 
f.;vasions  beneath  which  they  now  screen 
themselves,  and  when,  like  open-faced  and 
out-spoken   Englishmen,   they    shall    set 
forth  with  distinctness  what  it  is  they  be- 
lieve, they  will,  in  doing  so,  drive  their 
coiiffrcGrations  helter-skelter  out  of  church. 
This  confidence  we  have  in  the  force  and 
soundness  of  the  British  mind,  as  to  be 
sure  that  churcli-oroinu:  habits  would  not 
outlive  a  year  the  honest  announcement, 
in   any    church   or   chapel,    that,   in   the 
preacher's  opinion,  there  is  not  a  word  of 


'  truth  in  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  that 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  did  not, 
as  is  aflirmed  by  the  Evangelists,  rise  from 
the  dead. 

If  congregations  are  thus  dispersed, 
what  is  it  that  shall  be  taking  place  with- 
in the  saddened  sanctuary  of  individual 
hearts  ?  An  answer  need  scarcely  be 
given  to  this  question.  Souls  that  once 
were  glad,  that  once  Mere,  to  all  appear- 
ance, cheered  by  a  "  good  hope  "  of  the 
life  eternal,  even  the  life  that  is  '*  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  " — souls,  it  may  be  years 
a^o,  that  were  exulting  in  the  assurance 
01  the  forgiveness  of  sins — obtainect  for 
his  sake  who  shed  his  blood  for  them  "  on 
the  tree," — such  spirits,  once  abounding 
in  works  of  mercy  done  "as  unto  Christ," 
and,  moreover,  "patient  in  tribulation, 
rejoicing  in  liope,  and  continuing  instant 
in  prayer,"  what  are  they  now?  The 
pernicious  insinuations  of  Modern  Thought 
have  been  listened  to.  The  Saviour  of 
sinners  has  been  removed  from  his  place 
in  their  view,  and  instead  of  being  the 
supreme  object  of  devout  and  humble 
trust,  he  has  been  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  a  captious  criticism  :  his  cause  has  been 
heard,  and  judgment  pronounced :  tlie  ar- 
raignment has  been  admitted  to  be  proven 
in  part ;  yet  still  he  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
"  our  divine  teacher ;"  but  no  longer  is  lie 
— Sacrifice,  Propitiation,  Mediator,  Lord ! 
— no  more  is  he  to  be  looked  for  as  com- 
ing again  "  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness,"— no  more  is  lie  to  be  trusted 
in  as  the  giver  of  immortality,  for  he  him- 
self "  died  and  was  buried,"  and  in  that 
sepulchre,  or  in  some  unnoted  grave,  he 
underwent  the  destiny  of  all  men.  In 
that  sepulchre,  or  elsewhere,  the  "  desire 
of  all  nations,"  the  hope  of  the  world, 
mingled  his  dust  Avith  the  dust  of  others ! 
What  remains  to  us  after  this  destruction 
has  had  its  course,  it — an  empty  tomb, 
the  spices  that  long  since  have  spent  their 
aroma,  the  grave-clothes,  the  folded  nap- 
kin : — what  remains  to  us  is  a  "  teaching* ' 
more  pure  and  sublime  indeed  that  that 
of  the  Greek  philosophy ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
teaching  which  is  so  intimately  commin- 
gled with  delusions,  if  not  frauds,  that 
morality  will  be  better  honored  henceforth 
by  consigning  our  Christianity  to  oblivion, 
than  by  conserving  it  as  a  perpetual  of- 
fence to  the  instincts  of  virtue,  to  com- 
mon honesty,  and  to  sound  reason ! 

A  strong  reaction  from  enormities  of 
this  ma^mitude  will  not  be  slow  to  come. 
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The  very  men  who  have  prostituted  their 
learning  and  talents  in  btinging  modern 
thought  to  its  ripeness,  will,  some  of  them, 
after  a  time  stand  aghast  at  their  own 
work  :  some  will  betake  themselves  to  the 
silent  region  of  pantheistic  quiescence,  and 
wull  there  find,  in  an  anticipated  Nirwana, 
a  refuge  from  the  indignant  clamors  of  of- 
fended public  feeling.  A  few,  it  may  be, 
will  retrace  their  steps,  and  regain  posi- 
tion as  Christian  men. 

When  we  thus  look  forward  to  a  re- 
action— and  a  powerful  reaction  it  wmH 
not  fail  to  be — from  the  offensive  extra- 
vagancies of  this  now  current  scheme, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  take 
effect  in  opposite  directions  ;  or  rather, 
upon  the  two  parties  that  are  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  most  extreme  degree : 
firsts  upon  the  Christianizing  advocates  of 
this  form  of  disbelief,  driving  them  from 
their  false  ground  as  professed  Christians; 
and  then  upon  those  of  the  conservative 
party  in  theology  whose  alanns  at  the 
progress  of  criticism  have  seemed  to  indi- 
cate some  unfixedness  in  their  own  faith. 
A  genuine  biblical  criticism,  always  ruled 
and  directed  by  a  religious  temper,  and 
animated  by  a  thorough  belief  in  the  Di- 
vine origination  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  in  the  historic  reality  of  what 
is  supernatural  therein,  is  our  proper  de- 
fence against  every  midway  doctrine  be- 
tween Christianity  in  its  entireness,  and 
that  last  stage  of  metaphysic  insanity,  of 
which  a  remarkable  sample  is  presented 
in  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Genuine  biblical  criticism,  in  its 
sure  progress  beyond  its  present  position, 
will  not  fail  to  bring  with  it,  as  a  natural 
result — a  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  shall 
be  better  defined  than  any  which  the 
Church  has  hitherto  been  possessed  of, 
and  which — if  not  by  all  among  ourselves, 


yet  by  better  instnicted  men  who  may 
ere  long  take  our  places,  Bhall  be  assented 
to,  and  at  length  accepted  by  the  religions 
community  at  large ;  and  shall  be  rejoiced 
in  as  an  abiding-place  of  safety — a  moni- 
tion of  strength,  against  which  fiugato^ 
sophisms,  such  as  those  of  modem  thought, 
shall  cease  to  be  hurled. 

Throughout  those  publications  of  recent 
date  in  which,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, the  fl^'stem  thus  designated  makes 
its  appearance,  it  is  observable,  that 
wherever  the  writer  assumes  a  tone  of 
confidence,  as  if  conscious  of  standing 
upon  a  vantage-ground,  and  as  if  he  were 
sure  of  his  reader's  concurrence,  it  is 
when  he  is  assailing  notions  and  exegeti- 
cal  usages  that  were  prevalent  in  tunes 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  more  exact 
criticism  of  the  present  century.  The 
strength  of  modem  disbelief  is  that  which 
it  draws  fr6m  the  misapprcbeusions,  from 
the  groundless  alarms,  from  the  supersti- 
tions, or  the  rigid  prejudices,  and,  most 
of  all,  from  unwarrantable  dogmatic  rea- 
sonings of  a  time  gone  by.  So  long  a« 
this  untoward  antagonism  is  maintained 
between  these  misapprehensions  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  petulant,  captious^  and 
nugatory  disbelief  on  the  other  side,  there 
will  be  no  definiteness,  no  fixedness,  no 
agreement  among  Christian  men  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  Hitherto  a  skir- 
mishing has  gone  on  wdth  uncertsdn  ad- 
vantages, sometimes  on  this  side,  some- 
times on  that — the  result  being,  to  the 
lookers  on,  disquiet  and  discouragement 
It  shall  not  alw.iys  be  so;  let  modem 
thought  more  fully  develop  its  own  athe- 
istic quality,  and  the  re&ction  shall  com- 
mence which  shall  put  our  Bible  into  oar 
hands  with  a,  new  feeling  of  confidence, 
that  we  are  holding  indeed — ^The  Book 
"of  God. 
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Prom    the    Edinburgh    Berieir. 


THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES    AND    TUE    VICTORIA    BRIDGE.* 


iNY  auspicious  circumstances  and 
ts  concurred  to  give  the  Jiighest  de- 
of  splendor  and  of  success  to  the 
paid,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn, 
e  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  to  the 
.  continent  of  North  America.  The 
5e  of  Wales  himself,  entering  upon 
ublic  career,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
ntatives  of  his  magnificent  iuheri- 
,  and  by  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  laid 
)undation  of  that  essential  portion  of 
itnre  greatness  and  welfare  which 
ids  on  his  own  judgment,  character, 
patriotism.  He  was  received  with 
isiasm  as  the  son  of  the  Queen  of 
md  and  the  first  prince  of  the  blood 
,  but  before  he  left  the  shores  of 
ica,  that  enthusiasm  was  heightened 
le  attachment  and  respect  he  had 
tlf  inspired.  In  Canada  he  found  a 
y  rising  by  its  own  power,  industry, 
y,  and  po])ulation,  to  the  dignity  of 
e  ;  in  the  United  States  he  learned 
the  representative  of  the  British 
rchy  is  the  head  not  only  of  a  nation 
►f  a  race.  The  ties  of  kindred,  of 
ion,  and  of  a  common  freedom  be- 
i  England  and  America,  were  incor- 
e  in  his  person  ;  and  no  man  who 
ssed  those  scones  of  ardent  excite- 
,  could  doubt  that  there  are  sympa- 

betweeu  the  two  countries  more 
rful  than  the  ocean  which  divides 
.  and  the  revolutions  which  have  dis- 
ed  their  political   connection.      No 

man  would  have  been  so  received 
e  people  of  tlie  United  States ;  the 
e  of  Wales  would  not  be  so  received 
ly  other  country.     The  autumn  of 

mstrrtction  of  the   Victoria  Bridge  at  Mon- 

n    Canada^  elaborately  lUuMraied  hif  Vil«w«, 

ElevationiK^    and  Details  of  the   Bridge^  to- 

with  DesipnK  of  the  Machincrif  and  Contri- 

used  in   the  Construction^  with  a  Descriptive 

Dedicated    to    His    Royal    Highneas     the 

of  Wules,    and    presented     to    His   Royal 

ias  on  the  ()i)ening  of    the  Bridge,   August 

1860.     By   Jamks  Hodcism,   Engineer  to  the 

ctora.     Imp.  folio,  London:  I860. 


1860  will  remain  memorable  for  this 
visit,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  young 
prince,  who  was  the  hero  of  it,  but  m  the 
annals  of  the  great  race  which  has  estab- 
lished an  irresistible  and  enduring  sway 
over  the  northern  hfalf  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

These  gratifying  and  impoi-tant  results 
originated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  recalled  to  our  minds 
by  the  magnificent  volume  now  before  us. 
As  the  prodigious  work  of  the  bridge 
over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  a|>- 
preached  its  completion  in  1859,  the  Ca- 
nadian people  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  opening  of  this  structure  should 
be  solemnized  by  the  presence  of  a  direct 
representative  of  the  sovereign  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  time  coincided  with 
the  regal  majority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  one  of  the  express  objects  for  which 
this  voyage  was  undertaken  was  to  inau- 
gurate an  edifice  of  altogether  unparallel- 
ed magnitude  and  grandeur.  The  present 
volume  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hodges,  the 
engineer  to  the  contractors,  who  was  in 
fact  the  true  Pontifex  Maximus  of  this 
stupendous  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  on  the 
occasion.  The  work  has  been  printed  and 
illustrated  with  almost  unexampled  mag- 
nificence. It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  books  that  the  Victoria  Bridge 
itself  bears  to  ordinary  bridges ;  and  as 
the  unusual  size  and  cost  of  the  work 
must  necessarily  render  it  of  somewhat 
difficult  access  to  the  majority  of  readei's, 
we  think  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  service 
to  them,  and  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
authors  of  this  publication,  by  reproduc- 
ing in  some  detail,  the  narrative  of  the 
mai*velous  undertaking  they  have  accom« 
plished. 

The.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
traverses  British  North  America  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of 
the  Far  West,  by  one  unbroken  line  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  extent,  opening 
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the  fertile  lands  of  Upper  Canada  and  the 
valley  of  the  great  lakes,  down  to  the  sea 
coast,  throughout  the  year,  and  connect- 
mva  the  British  terntorics  with  the  vast  ex- 
])anse  of  the  American  Union.  In  summer 
Canada  possesses  the  finest  river  in  the 
world,  perf(icted  by  an  admirable  chain  of 
artificial  navigation.  But  for  the  other 
six  months  m  the  year  the  broad  stream 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  is 
interrui)ted  or  barred  up  by  frost,  and 
until  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Lhie  was  resolved  upon  and  executed, 
mainly  by  the  energy  of  the  Colonial 
(Tovernment,  no  permanent  highway  could 
be  said  to  exist,  open  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
l)roduce  and  the  intercourse  of  the  British 
Xorth  Ameiican  Provinces.  But  this 
great  work  would  still  have  remained  in- 
complete, if  it  had  been  confined  to  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  con- 
nect it  with  New  Brunswick  and  the  har- 
bors of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  command  a 
<lirect  Gonmiunication  with  the  United 
States,  it  became  necessary  to  span  the 
liver  by  a  bridge  capable  of  bearing  rail- 
way trafljc  across  one  of  the  broadest  and 
swiftest  currents  in  the  world.  For  some 
years,  the  subject  had  been  attentively 
considered  by  the  Canadian  engineers, 
but  we  believe  the  conception  of  the  co- 
lossal structure,  which  has  just  been  com- 
j)leted,  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ivoso,  C.E.,  a  native  of  Dornoch.  It  was 
a])proved  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  visited 
Canada  for  the  purpose  in  1853,  and  the 
work  was  begun  and  ended  under  the  im- 
mediate  direction  of  Mr.  Hodges,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  full, 
elaborate,  but  unassuming  account  of  it, 
which  is  now  before  us. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  indeed 
one  of  matchless  difficultv,  for  the  obsta- 
cles  to  be  surmounted  were  of  the  most 
opposite  and  variable  nature.  From  the 
month  of  January  to  that  of  April  the  St. 
Lawrence  presents  the  appeamnce  of  a 
huge  plain  of  rugged  ice,  tossed  into  the 
wildest  forms,  and  forced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stream  to  an  elevation  of  six- 
teen feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the 
(jurrent.  The  temperature  descends  to 
more  than  twenty  degress  below  zero 
Fahrenheit — a  doixree  of  cold  at  which 
iron  burns  the  naked  hand,  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  manual  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  on.  In  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intolerable  excess  of  heat 
succeeds  to  an  equal  intensity  of  cold ;  be- 


tween the  months  of  April  and  June  llie 
temperature  passes  from  nine  to  ninety 
degrees  ;  the  gallant  workmcD,  who  nut 
witiiout  flinching  these  terrific  variatious 
of  climate,  were  alternately  exposed  to 
frost-bite  and  to  sun-stroke,  both  some- 
times alike  fatal.  The  tremendous  cur- 
rent of  the  St.  Lawrence  scoured  away  at 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  the  cof- 
ferdams at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour, 
with  an  overwhelnung  force  of  mighty 
waters  which  threatened  incessantly  to 
crush  the  engines  and  annihilate  the  auda- 
city of  man.  Twice  in  each  year,  by  the 
formation  of  ice  in  the  autumn  and  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  the 
scene  changed,  and  the  whole  course  of 
operations  had  to  change  likewise;  so 
that  the  works  were  earned  on  in  brief 
periods  of  from  three  to  four  months,  after 
each  of  which  the  unfinished  structure  and 
the  preparations  for  completing  it  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  what  may  without 
exaggeration  be  termed  a  convulsion  of 
nature.  Mr.  Hodges  shall  describe  it  in 
•his  own  words: — 

**  Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  difBculty  tn 
he  guardc'd  against,  both  in  the  design  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  was  that 
operation  of  nature  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
year,  and  which  is  known  in  North  America  as 
the  *  shoving  *  of  the  ice. 

**Ico  begins  to  form  in  the  St  Lawrence 
about  the  beginning  of  December.  Then,  along 
the  shores  and  in  the  shallow,  quiet  places 
whore  the  current  is  least  strong,  a  thin  ioe  be- 
gins to  make  its  appearance,  gradually  showing 
signs  of  increasing  strength  and  thicknesa 
Soon  after  pieces  of  ice  begin  to  oome  down  from 
the  lakes  above ;  and  then,  as  winter  advances, 
anchor,  or  ground  ice,  comes  down  in  vast 
quantities,  thickening  the  otherwise  compan- 
tivcly  clear  water  of  the  river.  * 

*'  A  word  as  to  the  *  Anchor  Ice'  It  appears 
to  grow  in  rapid  current"!,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  rocks  forming  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  the 
shape  of  a  spongy  substance,  not  unlike  the 
spawn  of  frogs.  Immense  quantities  form  in  an 
inconceivably  sliort  space  of  time,  accumulating 
until  the  mass  is  several  feet  in  depth.  A  very 
slight  thaw,  even  that  produced  by  a  bright  san- 
sliinc  at  noon,  disengages  it,  when,  rising  to  the 
Riirfacc,  it  passes  down  tlie  river  with  tiie  cur- 
rent. Tliis  description  of  ice  appears  to  grow 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  rapids,  or  whero  the 
water  has  become  aerated  bvthe  rapidity  oftiie 
current.  It  may  be  that  the  particles  or  glo* 
bules  of  cold  air  are  wliirled  by  the  eddies,  tUl 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river,  to  which  they  attach  themselves;  and 
being  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  produce  ice, 
become  surrounded  with  the  semi-fluid  sub- 
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itance  of  which  anchor  ice  is  formed.  Anchor 
ce  sometimes  accumulates  at  the  foot  of  rapids 
n  such  quantities,  as  to  form  a  bar  across  the 
ake  (similar  to  bars  of  sand  at  mouths  of  riycrs) 
>f  some  miles  in  extent,  lifting  the  water  in  its 
ocality  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level. 
Chis  frequently  happens  at  the  foot  of  the  Cedar 
Sapids  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  where  a 
ttnmch  of  the  Ottawa  empties  itself  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  Upon  such  occasions  tlie  water  at 
his  point  is  dammed  up  to  such  a  height  as  to 
change  its  course,  and  run  into  the  Ottawa  at 
:he  rate  of  some  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 
^rom  thence  it  eventually  finds  its  way  back  into 
he  St.  Lawrence  by  tlie  rapids  of  St  Anne's 
celebrated  by  Moore  in  the  *  Canadian  Boat* 
>oiig,')  after  performing  a  circuit  of  some  ten 
>r  twelve  miles.  The  accumulation  of  ice  con- 
inues,  probably,  for  several  weeks,  till  the 
•iver  is  quite  full,  and  so  thickened  as  to  make 
he  current  sluggish,  and  cause  a  general  swell- 
ng  of  the  waters.  The  pieces,  too,  become  fro- 
»o  together,  and  form  large  masses  ;  which  by 
grounding  and  diminishing  the  sectional  area  of 
Lhe  river,  cause  the  waters  to  rise  still  more 
[there  being  always  the  same  quantity  of  water 
fining  over  the  rapids.)  Then  the  large 
misses  float  and  move  farther  down  the  river, 
where,  uniting  with  accumulations  previously 
grounded,  they  olfer  such  an  obstruction  to  the 
^mi-fluid  waters,  that  the  channels  become 
}uite  choked,  and  what  is  called  a  'jamb'  takes 
>Uce. 

**The  surface  ice,  arrested  in  its  progress, 
4cks  into  all  sorts  of  imaginable  shapes ;  and 

the  cold  is  very  intense,  a  crust  is  soon 
rmed,  and  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  till 
«.ny  square  miles'  extent  of  surfaced-packed 
e  is  formed.  As  the  water  rises,  the  jamb 
rainst  which  this  field  rests,  if  not  of  sufficient 
rength  to  hold  it  in  place,  gives  way ;  when 
e  whole  river,  after  it  is  thus  frozen  into  one 
imense  sheet,  moves  en  wasse  down  stream, 
using  the  '  shovings,'  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
ople  of  Montreal.  The  edges  of  the  huge  field 
oving  irresistibly  onwards,  plough  into  the 
inks  of  the  river,  in  some  instances  to  a  depth 

several  feet,  carrying  away  every  thing  with- 

reach.  In  places  the  ice  packs  to  a  height 
'  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  goes  grinding  and 
ushing  onwards  till  another  jamb  takes  place, 
hich,  aided  by  the  grounded  masses  of  packed 
:e  upon  the  shoals  and  shores,  offers  sufficient 
2sistance  to  arrest  in  its  progress  the  partially 
Token-up  field.  As  the  winter  advances  and 
he  cold  increases,  the  field  of  packed  ice  be- 
comes stronger  ;  and  as  the  lakes  above  become 
rozen  over,  the  ice  from  thence,  which  had 
litherto  tended  so  much  to  choke  the  chimnel, 
ceases  to  come  down,  and  the  water  in  the  fiver 
gradually  subsides,  till  it  assumes  its  ordinary 
printer  level  some  twelve  feet  above  its  hei;i.'ht 
n  summer.  The  'ice  bridge,'  i.  f.,  the  com- 
)lete  and  solid  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  river, 
low  becomes  permanently  formed  for  the  win- 
er,  and  this  generally  takes  place  about  the  first 
T  second  week  in  January.     The  thickest  vir- 


gin ice  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  Upon  the 
clear  blue  waterg  of  the  St  Lawrence  it  is  per- 
fectly transparent 

"By  the  middle  of  March  the  sun  becomes 
very  powerful  at  midday,  which  with  the  wai-m, 
heavy  rains  so  afiects  the  ice  as  to  make  it  rot- 
ten, or  as  it  is  usually  called,  *  honey -combed ;' 
and  when  it  is  in  this  state,  a  smart  blow  from 
any  sharp-pointed  instrument  will  cause  a  block, 
even  though  three  feet  thick,  to  fall  into  thou- 
sands of  pieces,  as  if  it  was  composed  of  millions 
of  crystallized  reeds  placed  vertically. 

"The  ice,  when  it  becomes  thus  weakened  is 
easily  broken  up  by  the  winds,  particularly  in 
places  where,  from  the  great  depth  of  water  in 
the  lakes,  they  do  not  entirely  freeze  over. 
This  ice,  coming  down  over  the  rapids,  thickens 
the  water,  and  causes  a  rise  of  the  river,  as  in 
early  winter.  The  weakened  fields  of  ice  then 
begin  to  break  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the  river 
becomes  free,  excepting  upon  the  wharves  and 
some  particular  parts  of  the  shore,  where  shov- 
ings  may  have  taken  place.  In  these  places  ice 
may  be  seen  for  many  weeks.  When  the  lake 
ice  comes  down  before  that  in  the  river  and  its 
lower  basins  becomes  rotten,  great  *  shovings ' 
take  place,  resulting  in  jambs,  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  of  the  water-level. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
consequent  on  these  operations  of  nature,  it  was 
determined  to  build  the  Victoria  Bridge  with 
stone  piers,  placed  at  wide  intervals,  each  pier 
being  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  hav- 
ing a  large  wedge-shaped  cut-water  of  stone- 
work inclined  against  the  current,  and  present- 
ing an  angle  to  the  ice  sufficient  to  separate  and 
fracture  it  as  it  rose  against  the  piers.  The 
piers  of  the  bridge  were,  in  fact,  designed  to  an- 
swer the  double  purpose  of  piers  to  carry  the 
tubes,  and  of  ice-breakers  to  encounter  the 
pressure  of  the  ice.  In  each  of  these  respects 
they  have  fully  answered  the  important  objects 
sought  to  be  attained." — (p.  6.) 

The  site  selected  for  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  is  at  the  lower  end  of  a  small  lake, 
called  the  Prairie  Basin,  at  the  west  end 
of  Montreal  harbor,  and  somewluit  below 
the  town.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  at 
this  point  8660  feet,  or  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  wide.  Higher  up,  above  the 
town  of  Montreal,  the  channel  of  the  river 
is  considerably  narrower;  and  ei2:ht  miles 
from  Montreal  it  forms  what  are  termed 
the  Lachine  Rapids,  having  a  total  fiill  of 
about  forty-two  feet  in  a  course  of  two 
miles,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the 
violence  of  the  current  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  erect  jiiers  or  to  face  the  stream 
in  the  narrower  portion  of  its  course. 
Opposite  Montreal  the  river  is  divided 
into  two  principal  channels  by  a  large 
bank  called  the  "  middle  shoals ;"  and  al- 
though thia*  bank  is  covered  with  bould- 
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eiN,  which  render  it  extremely  dangerous 
lo  navigation,  it  afforded  a  useful  point 
irappui  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
designed  to  span  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  the  water  being  shallow  at  this 
spot  except  in  the  principal  channels.  Its 
dei)th  at  the  site  of  the  bridge  varies 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  at  summer's  water 
level,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  of 
limestone  rock  with  large  boulders  upon 
its  surface. 

Between  the  quarries  of  Caughnawaga, 
wJience  the  stone  selected  for  the  work 
was  extracted,  and  the  site  of  the  bridge, 
the  rapids  of  Lachine  intervene,  down 
which  barges  capable  of  carrying  blocks 
of  100  tons  weight,  were  driven  with  in- 
(tonceivable  force  and  velocity  by  the 
<!iirrent.  ]\Ir.  llodixes  thus  describes  the 
j)assage  of  these  rapids : — 

"The  river,  just  above  the  rapids,  is  half  a 
mile  in  width  and  very  deep.  It  suddenly 
widens  out  to  several  miles  of  shallow  water, 
tumbling  over  an  uneven  rocky  bed,  the  whole 
river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  being  quite 
white  with  broken  water,  amidst  which,  in  nu- 
merous places,  bare  rocks  are  visible.  Through 
these  breakers  the  steamboat  seemed  to  be 
rushing  on  to  destruction ;  an  idea  which  was 
strcngtheneci  when,  'after  getting  fairly  into  the 
rapids,  the  steam  was  shut  off,  and  the  ship  was 
left  to  all  appearance  to  her  fate. 

**It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the 
vessel  was  passing  along  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
water,  into  which  a  torrent  from  either  side  was 
rushing  with  great  velocity,  without  any  appar- 
ent cause. 

**  After  passing  along  this  trough  for  some 
distance  the  bed  of  the  river  became  quite  visi- 
ble on  botli  sides,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. It  was  now  apparent  tliat  the  navigable 
channel  down  which  the  ship  was  rushing  was 
a  fissure  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  waters 
wore  pouring.  At  one  point  this  chasm,  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  width,  turned  almost  at 
right  angles,  and  the  bows  of  the  ship  approach- 
ed within  a  very  few  feet  of  it^  rocky  edge.  The 
rush  of  waters  over  the  sides  of  the  channel 
d.ished  against  her  bows  with  extraordinary 
force  ;  but,  at  the  very  moment  her  destruction 
seemed  inevitable,  she  was  carried  round  and 
hurried  along  in  safety,  with  a  wall  of  waters 
t'li  either  hide  of  her,  till  the  quiet  lake  was  seen, 
jind  to  our  infinite  relief  we  felt  that  we  were 
s'lfe.  There  is,  indeed,  more  real  danger  in 
nnvigating  the  troubled  shallow  waters,  filled 
with  hugj  boulders,  into  which  the  river  after- 
wards passes,  than  in  going  through  the  gap 
that  looks  so  fearful  to  the  inexperienced. 

"  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  because 
the  steamboats  pass  through  Uic  most  crooked 
part  of  the  channel  (a  distance  of  sojne  half 
mile)  with  the  steam  shut  off,  that  all  steerage 


way  is  lost  Such,  however,  is  not  tho 
Care  is  taken  that  sufScient  waj  iB  always  left 
upon  the  ship  to  admit  of  her  answiBiiug  bar 
helm.  It  appears  pretty  certaiii,  however,  fhat 
once  fairly  in  the  hollow  trough  formed  by  the 
chasm,  a  craft  would  pass  through  in  mhtf^ 
even  though  floating  withoat  way,  like  a  log  or 
raft,  the  rush  of  the  water  penring  into  the 
chasm  over  its  sides  being  saflScient  to  keep  her 
in  mid-channeL"— (p.  10.) 

By  an    ingenious    adaptation   of  the 
forces  of  nature  which  poriodioally  sway 
this  great  river,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  were  made  to  assist  the  oper- 
ations of  the  engineers :  and  tho  natnral 
obstacles  to  the  com])Ietion  of  the  work 
were  not  only  surmounted,  but  literally 
turned  into  the  means  of  bridlioff  the  St 
Lawrence.     In  summer,  when  Vie  uavi- 
gation  was  open,  the  torrent  of  its  waten 
bore  down  the  ponderous  maflscs  which 
were  to   be  framed    into  the    masonrr 
of  the  piers.     In  winter  when  the  navi- 
gation  was  closed,  and  the  river  itself 
locked  in  thick-ribbed  ice,  as  firm  as.th^ 
as  the  rock  beneath  it,  tracks  were  ea 
and  scaffolding  raised  as  if  on   dry 
But  twice  in  each  year  tho  changes  con  - 
sequent  on  the  setting  in  or  the  brealdDgK 
up  of  the  frost,  necessitated  a  total  chanipr: 
in  the  temporary  works,  and  more  tha~— 
once  they  were  exposed  to  dcstructio  — 
by  the  rapid  alternations  of  the 
ture. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  commencem< 
of  the  operations  was  immediately 
the  formation  of  the  ice  bridge  in  Januai 
1 854.    The  position  of  the  piers  and 
line  of  the  bridge  was  marked  out  on 
ice,  a  I'oad  being  hown  through  the 
and  thickly  packed  blocks,  m  the  e: 
direction  of  the  bridge-  itself.     The 
of  the  piers  were  then  marked  out  upc^ 
this  level   track  by  means    of  wood^ 
stakes.    Holes  were  cut  in  tho  ice  roaix<t 
each  pier,  through  which  soundinfi^  weW 
taken,  and  an  iron  rod  was  drilled  iu^o 
the  rocky  bottom  to  mark  the  oenter  of 
each  of  these  enormous  masses  of  masov- 
ry.     Dnnng  the  winter  crib-work  moor-' 
ings  were  also  framed  upon  the  ioe,  filled 
with  stone  and  sunk  in  position  above  tk 
piers.    Tliese  cribs  were  formed  of  sack 
a  height  that  when  sunk  they  should  be 
about  a  foot  above  summor  water  lefd, 
the  elevation  of  the  ico  in  winter  beiagi 
as  we  have  already  said,  about  riztea 
feet  higher.     On  this  basis,  soon  after  fiM 
s[)ring  had  set  in  and  the  river  wai  opened, 
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the  caissons  for  the  dams  were  sunk,  and 
when  the  dam  thus  formed  had  been 
pumped  out,  men  were  seen  with  barrows 
sweeping  the  level  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  clean  of  the  deposit  formed  by 
a  temporary  leakage. 

**  It  was  a  curious  sight,  to  stand  on  the  deck 
of  tlie  dam  and  see  the  waters  of  the  St  Law- 
rence rush  frantically  past,  while  inside  the  dam 
the  bai'e  rOck  was  visible  with  the  piles  resting 
upon  it  In  the  first  instance  not  a  little  alarm 
was -felt  lest  something  should  come  down  the 
stream  and  displace  the  whole.  So  strong  was 
this  sensation  that  when  a  steamboat  or  barge 
came  against  the  dam  more  heavily  than  usual, 
every  one  would  be  looking  anxiously  around, 
with  the  apprehension  that  some  leakage  might 
be  produced  by  the  concussion,  and  that  those 
upon  the  dam  might  be  compelled  to  seek  safe- 
ty in  a  precipitate  retreat  The  dam,  however, 
stood  well.  By  the  22d  July,  the  first  stone 
w&s  laid  ;  and  on  the  14th  August,  the  mason- 
ry (of  the  first  pier)  w^as  above  the  water  level." 
-(p.  23.) 

We    do    not    propose   to    follow   Mr. 
Hodges  into  the  technical  details  he  has 
given  us  of  the  construction  of  these  ex- 
Iraordinary  works.      Those  who  are  in- 
tc>rested  in  these  mechanical  contrivances 
\vill   find  them  very  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  volume.     But  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  of  interest,  because  it 
relates  the  application  of  a  very  simple 
Oanadiau  mode  of  building  in  deep  water, 
which   was  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
Utility : — 

*'  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  some- 
"thing    here  concerning   ^cribwork,*  which  al- 
though  quite  unknown  in  England,  is  so  uni- 
Vcrsa^y  used  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
^States.     The  whole  of  the  Canadian  habitans 
use  the  axe  with  far  greater  facility  and  skill 
than   an  ordinary  carpenter  does  in  England ; 
and,  as  the  timber  of  which  such  work  Is  usually 
constructed,  flatted  pine,  hewn  on  two  sides 
only,  is  very  plentiful,  it  is  constructed  at  little 
cost,  and  with  great  rapidity.     Piling  is  com- 
paratively little  used  in  America,  the  wharves, 
and  even  the  foundations  for  bridges  in  deep 
water  being  almost  entirely  of  this  *cribwork.' 
It  is  formed  simply  by  laying  timber  along  the 
whole  of  the  outer  cdgt^  of  the  work,  and  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  parallel  there- 
with throughout  the  whole  of  the  breadth,  con- 
nected by  means  of  transverse  timbers,  firmly 
trenailed  and  notched  into  them.     The  trans- 
verse timbers  for  rough  work  are  not  notched 
down  flush  with  the  longitudinals,  but  are  left 
some  four  or  five  inches  up.     As  soon  as  one 
course  of  work  is  thus  formed,  another  is  laid 
ujwn  the  top  of  it,  and  the  two  are  firmly  tre- 


nailed together.  .  An  axe  and  an  auger  are  the 
only  tools  used.  The  flatted  pine  (which  is 
usually  floated  in  a  raft  to  the  site  of  the  work) 
and  a  piece  of  freely  splitting  hard  wood  for  tre- 
nails, are,  with  the  stone  required  for  sinking, 
the  only  materials  employed.  After  some  two 
or  three  courses  are  formed,  it  is  usual  to  place 
the  transverse  timbers  close  enough  together  to 
form  a  flooring,  upon  which  stone  is  placed,  to 
sink  the  crib  as  the  work  progresses.  By  this 
means  the  timber  has  never  to  be  lifted  any 
height  till  the  work  is  above  water.  As  soon 
as  the  underside  of  the  crib  touches  the  bottom 
it  is  filled  with  loose  stone  to  the  water  level ; 
and  as  in  all  probability  the  ground  upon  which 
it  rests  is  not  perfectly  level,  the  upper  course 
of  timber  work  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Above  this  all  the  courses 
are  made  perfectly  fair,  and  to  fit  closely  upon 
each  other,  and  they  are  neatly  chopped  on  the 
outside  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  face,  the  ends 
of  the  transverse  timbers  being  neatly  dovetail- 
ed and  showing  upon  the  front  of  the  work. 
Another  flooring  is  frequently  put  on  at  the 
water-level,  upon  which  the  backing,  if  for  a 
wharf,  or  the  stone  filling,  if  for  a  pier,  rests. 
The  timber  work  below  the  water  line,  not  be- 
ing subject  to  worms,  never  decays ;  and  as  in 
the  Canadian  lakes  and  rivers  the  rise  of  the 
water  is  not  great,  the  major  part  of  such  work 
is  imperishable,  and  a  stranger  can  not  fail  to 
bo  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  work 
of  this  description  is  executed,  and  with  its  sta- 
bility when  finished." — (p.  21.) 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  never 
more  than  in  the  present  instance,  that 
necessity  is  the  parent  of  mechanical  skill, 
and  that  many  an  emigrant  artizan  who 
would  go  on  at  home  plodding  amidst  all 
the  appliances  of  civilization  and  abun- 
dant labor,  becomes  a  superior  man  when 
he  is  thrown,  on  his  own  resources,  and 
compelled  to  work  with  the  scanty  mate- 
rials or  the  primitive  tools  of  colonial  life. 
Tims  a  "  steam  traveler"  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  ChaflTey,  one  of  the  sub-contractors 
of  the  bridge,  of  the  rudest  materials, 
and  in  the  roughest  form,  but  of  so  eflici- 
ent  a  kind,  that  it  moved  seventy  thou- 
sand tons  of  stone  twice  over,  perform- 
ed  various  other  duties,  and  remained  to 
the  end  a  good  working  engine ;  whilst 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  sent  out 
from  England  at  a  cost  of  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  the  same  pu!*pose,  was 
thrown  aside  as  useless. 

The  physical  obstacles  to  so  vast  and 
novel  an  undertaking  were  not,  however, 
the  only  diflSculties  with  which  the  build- 
ers had  to  contend.  The  demand  for  la- 
bor in  Canada  a«d  the  United  States  was 
so  great,  that  incessant  strikes  for  wages 
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occurred  among  the  men  ;   indeed  these  shoving  was  over,  lUl  those  in  the  tnnsit  tower 

strikes  were  repeated  twice  every  year  ^ron*  which  it  had  been  witnessed  began  to  in- 

on  the  anival  of  the  spring  fleet  and  at  quire  how  the  solitary  pier  number  one,  which 

harvest   time,   to   the  utter   disorganiza-  ^^  been  batthng  alone  amid  this  chtov^ 

X*         r  ^i  I*  «*     1        ^  capcd.     Altnoueh  some  affected  to  enteitun  no 

tion  of  the  ganps  o    practical  workmen.  ^^^^^  ^^^  author  confesses  for  his  own  pert  to 

Added  to  this,  tJie  cholera  broke  out  witli  have  felt  infinitely  relieved  when,  upon  boking 

irightfid  intensity.     In  one  gang  of  two  through  the  transit  instrument,  he  disooTcred 

liundred  men,  no  less  than  sixty  were  at-  that  the   pier  had  not  been  disturbed.** — (p. 

lacked  at  once,  of  whom  many  died.    The  29.) 

heat  of  AiitTust  was  insufferable.     Hun-        t*         n  i     *  ^'        *      ^^        -.a    - 

dreds  of  sqifare  rwiles  of  forest  took  fire,  ,,  ^'  woiild  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  trace 

and   the    itmospherc  ^va8    loaded    witll  tl.e  gradual,  but  steady  progrew  of  the 

iii:>i-i^i  11  nr  work.     h»low  it  ncccssarily  was,  lor  it  was 

clouds  of  lund  smoke  and  ashes.     More-        .    .-ii  4i  *i.     /•   /     ^  ii.  ^  Yl 

.1  111  1  1    J  not  till  the  month  of  Aufmst  that  the 

over  the  works  already  commenced  had  i  ,,   ,  ,       j      ^'j  ^i/  "  T 

4.  .         4  •    *i      \  ^  ^     c  4.\     '  T  dams  could  be  replaced,  and  the  actual 

yet  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  imi)endinor  ,     .  .  ^         ^     -i    ^  ^  «*.««" 

•^  .  .  1  .^  ^       j-*^  iayin<r  ot   stone  commenced — before  the 

winter,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  i)redic-       "^i  '^^  x^  i        •  iT  Zl^  Z 

^'      •    Af     *      1  4.1    *  4i     ^4.    11       I*  end  oi  -November  m  each  year  the  work 
tion  m  Montreal  that  the  first  shocks  of       /.  .,  ,  x,\.   .  ww«. 

the  ice  would  swoop  awav  the  slow  and  ^^,  ^^'^  T^''"  J'^  ^'""K^*  *°  *  '^°'^ 

imperfect  results  of  the  year.    The  build-  J''^  ''^'^''  '7'^''"'?  8ea«>ii  for  pier  mason- 

ersthcnisclvcs  lost  confiflcnce,  and  at  that  ^y  was  therefore  himtcdto  about  sixteen 

monict  the  work  seemed  almost  beyond  ''^^^''  U^  ,"•"?' ^^'^^  ^^t  '«'*°'"'*^°§  ™- 

tho  power   of  man.     The  winter  com-  c|y  with  which  the  work  waacamoa  oi^ 

menced  in  November,  and  early  in  Janu-  *''?*  '"  September,  1850  eight  thoannd 

ary  the  hour  of  trial  came :-   '  f "^'''  yards  or  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 

•^  thousand  cubic  feet  of  masonry  were 

"  The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  the  ice  to  being  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  cubic 

pack  and  shove,  until  the  fourth  of  January.  /)€/•  workbig  minute  during  the  whole  of 

On  that  day,  the  water  having  risen  sufficiently  the   month.     In    1854,  one   solitary 

to  float  the  packed  ice  on  the  shoals,  and  the  close  to  the  north  shore  began  to  rear  il 

jamb  below  havinjc  given  way,  a  general  move-  ^^^^^  ^^         ^^  j     1855,  two 

incnt  took  place.     Numbers  one  and  two  dams  i  .    i        i.  i  "     •«-- 

iverc  carried  away  in  the  same  manner  as  the  completed,  and  two  more  begim  ;  in  185a 

abutment  scows.     This  movement  of  the  ice  ^^veii  rose  above  the  nvcr  oil   the   one 

took  place  at  noon  on  the  fourth  of  January,  shore,  and  two  on  the  other;  in    1857_ 

and  presented  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  thirteen  piers  were  almost  completed,  an<~ 

The  whole  of  tlie  river  and  La  Prairie  Basin  wa.s  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  on  cither  sida 

one  m:iss  of  packed  ice,  which,  being  held  up  by  linishcd  ;  in   1858,  all   the  piers   had  ad 

the  jamb  below,  had  been   accumulating  and  ^.,^^^^^  ^^^^    ^  y^    ^^   j^l,^^.  ^j^  ^ 

rising  for  four  da3's.     At  IjL«5t  some  slight  symp-  ^.  v  i     ^      -.i  *     i   ^  ^ 

toms  of  motion  were  visible.    The  universal  ^P^^^^tion  of  laymg  the  central  tube 

stillness  which  prevailed  was  interrupted  by  an  commence    as    soon    as   the   ice    brid 

occasional  creaking,  and  every  one  breathlessly  formed  in  the  following  winter : — 
awaited  the  result,  straining  every  nerve  to  as- 
certain if  the  movement  was  general.     The  un-        "  The  whole  of  the  iron  work  for  the 

certainty  lasted  but  a  short  period ;  for  in  a  few  was  prepared   at  the  Canada  Works^  Birki 

minutes  the   uproar  arising  from  the  rushing  head,  where  a  plan  or  map  of  each  tube  i 

waters,  the  cracking,  grinding,  and  shoving  of  raatle,   upon  which  was  shown  every  plate^ 

the  fields  of  ice,  burst  on  our  ears.     The  sight  bar,  angle  iron,  keelson,  and  cover  plmte  in 

of  twenty  squares  miles  (over  124,000,000  tons)  tube,  the  position  of  each  being  stamped 

of  packed  ice  (which  but  a  few  minutes  before  marked    upon   it  by  a  distinctive  figure, 

seemed  as  a  lake  of  solid  rock)  all  in   motion,  ter,    or    character.      As  the  work    progi 

prosentcd  a  scene  grand  beyond  description.  at   Birkenhead,  every  piece  of  the  iron, 

*'  The  traveler-frames  and  number  two  dam  was  punched  and  finished  for   shipment; 

glided  fur  a  distance  of  some   hundred   yards  stamped  with  the  identical  mark  corresponding 

without  having  a  joint  of  their  framework  bro-  with  that  on  the  plan  ;  so  that  when  being  cnefe- 

ken     But  as  tlic  movement  of  the  ice  became  ed  in  Canada,  although  each  tube  was  oompoierf 

more  nipid,  and  the  fearful   noises  increased,  of  4920  pieces,  or  9852  for  a  pair,  the  wwkinii 

these  tall  fnimcworks  api)cared  to  become  ani-  being  provided  with  a  plan  of  the  work,  wot 

mate ;  and,  after  performing  some  three  or  four  enabled  to  lay  down  ])icce  by  piece  with  imv 

evolutions  like  huge  giants  in  a  waltz,  they  were  ring  certainty  till  the  tube  was  complete.    A 

swallowed  up.  and  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  an  uninitiated  spectator  this  proceeding  WOiN 

of  crushed  fragments.  appear  as  complicated  and  hopeless  a  tadb^tf 

**  After  gazing  at  this  marvelous  scene  in  si-  the  putting  together  of  a  Chinese  pussieiM 

lence,  till  it  was  evident  that  the  heaviest  of  the  to  such  perfection  did  they  arrive  at  Birinauiid 
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in  making  the  plans,  in  preparing  and  punching 
the  iron,  and  in  shipping  it,  that  when  it  arrived 
in  Canada  (where  the  iron  for  each  tuhe  was,  as 
it  arrived,  sorted  and  stacked  separately  for  use,) 
the  workman  being  provided  with  the  plan 
would  proceed  with  his  work  throughout,  and 
never  put  a  piece  in  the  wrong  place,  nor  have 
to  alter  a  single  plate.  It  was  not  uninteresting 
to  watch  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  pile  of 
iron  on  the  platform  as  the  work  progressed, 
and  eventually  to  see  the  last  piece  taken  to  fill 
up  some  oat-of  the-way  hole  or  corner,  and  then 
to  hear  for  certain  that  the  tube  was  completed." 
-(p.  65.) 


As  the   short  interval   of  a   Canadian 
summer  was  the  time  to  which  the  con- 
struction of  pier  masonry  was  limited,  so 
the   months   of  January,  February,  and 
March,  duriuG:  which  the  surface  of  the 
St.    Lawrence    is    absolutely    congealed, 
formed  the  fixed  period  within  which  the 
scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  the  ponder- 
O'.is  tubes  could  alone  be  reared  in  safety. 
The   queslion  was,  when  it  came  to  the 
^rand    central   tube,    whether   the    work 
eoiild  be  accomplished  in  the  time.     The 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  of  January, 
1850,  were  the  coldest  days  which  had 
fceeii    ex]>L'rionccd    in    Canada  for    many 
3'ears.     Tlie  thermonieters  at  the  bridge 
Icll  to  thiitv-six  deo^rees  below  zero  Fah- 
venheit.     In    this    cold    the   work    com- 
menced.    Tlie  staixinc:  of  the  works  and 
5>teani  hoist  were  soon  completed,  and  on 
t-he  thirty-iirst  of  January  the  bottom  of 
t:he  great  tube  was  begun.     By  the  ninth 
of  February  it  was  considerably  Jidvanced, 
forty    gangs   of  rinimers   working   night 
sind  day  preparing  the  holes  for  the  rivet- 
ers.    Lai'LCu  iires  in  braziers  shed  an  un- 
earthlv  liirht  over  this  stranire  contest  of 

•'  Zj  CJ 

man  with   the  ice-bound  river.     If  there 
^'ere  any  wind  at  all  at  this  low  tempera- 
trurc,  the    men   were    driven   fiom    their 
M'oriv,    covered   though   they   were  with 
lieavy  coats,  thick  gloves,  and   fur  caps. 
At  times  they  were  frosted  over  with  ici- 
cles, from  the  mist  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
scores  of  them  were  frost-bitten,  yet  by 
timely  attention  and  judicious  treatment, 
not  a  finger  or  a  limb  was  lost   by  cold. 
Thus  the  work  went  on,  every  man  work- 
inc:  with  an  enthusiasm  which  neither  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  nor  the  labor  of  the 
undertaking  could  check  ;  for  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  unless  the  center  tube 
couhl  be  completed  before  the  break  up 
of  the  ice,  it  would  fall  into  the  river  and 
be  destroyed.     Hence  the  last  weeks  of 
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this  great  enterprise  acquired  the  interest 
of  the  crisis — every  thing  depended  on 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  its  ter- 
mination before  the  thaw  let  loose  the  ice 
floor  of  the  river,  and  swept  away  the 
frames  on  which  the  work  still  rested,  by 
the  huge  drift  of  the  subsiding  waters. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  the 
bottom  was  completed  and  riveted,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  sides  were 
in  place,  and  one  hundred  feet  of  the  top 
plated.  A  fortnight  later,  on  the  fitleenth 
of  March,  a  fearful  storm  swept  away  a 
portion  of  the  scaffolding,  and  gave  signs 
of  a  break  up  of  the  ice.  The  thermome- 
ter had  risen  to  fifty  degrees.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  March,  the  whole  of  the 
plating  was  finished,  and  only  eighteen 
thousand  rivets  were  needed  to  perfect 
the  work  ;  in  three  days  twelve  thousand 
of  them  were  made  last;  five  thousand 
six  hundred  still  remained  to  be  done, 
when  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fiflh  of  March, 
the  first  movement  of  the  ice  was  felt — 
dark  ridges  became  visible  above  the 
bridge — and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
whole  field -of  ice  of  thepiairie  basin  was 
slowly  driven  on  the  middle  shoal.  A 
panic  seized  all  hands,  but  as  the  tube 
was  a  mite  from  the  shore  escape  was  im- 
possible, and  fortunately  in  a  few  minutes 
the  movement  of  the  ice  ceased  for  that 
day.  A  return  of  frost  on  the  following 
night  made  the  ice  safe  again  for  a  feM 
hours,  and  enabled  the  men  to  place  thu 
last  rivets.  Measures  were  then  taken  to 
cut  away  the  wedges  and  remove  the  ar- 
tificial stages;  as  they  were  cut  away, 
the  tube  remained  firm  and  unsupported 
across  the  center  of  the  river,  with  a 
slight  deflection  of  three  inches  in  the 
bottom.  On  the  following  day  the  ice 
came  down  with  tremendous  force,  crush- 
ing and  driving  before  it  the  temporary 
piers  and  staging. 

Although  this  operation  completed  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  undertaking, 
many  months  were  required  for  the  rc^ 
moval  of  the  prodigious  temporary  dams, 
cribwork,  and  other  materials  which  had 
been  laid  down  to  protect  the  masonry. 
The  iVth  December,  1859,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  passage  of  trains 
through  the  bridge.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore the  first  train  was  to  pass  a  tremen- 
dous crash  was  heard.  Alann  was  felt. 
But  on  running  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  uproar,  it  w^aa  found  that  the  newly- 
formed  ice  in  drifting  down  the  river  had 
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swept  away  the  last  portion  of  the  scaf- 
fol(lin<^,  and  left  the  bridge  free,  and  the 
river  clear  of  all  further  obstruction. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
completion  of  this  great  undertaking — 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
great  works  of  engineering  genius  which 
have  been  constructed  in  this  age.  But 
whilst  we  do  homage  to  the  boldness  of 
conception  and  accuracy  of  calculation  by 
which  such  works  are  rendered  possible, 
we  must  reserve,  at  least,  an  equal  degree 
of  admiration  for  those  resolute,  ingenious, 
and  long-suffering  rtien  by  whom  such 
conceptions  are  realized.  To  have  work- 
ed on  the  Victoria  15 ridge  from  its  com- 
meneemcnt  to  its  completion,  is  to  have 
fought  six  campaigns  of  as  much  toil  and 
trial  as  the  contests  of  war.  Night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  in  cold  the  most 
rigorous  and  heat  the  most  intolerable,  the 
work  proceeded  ;  and  the  army  of  gallant 
artisans,  commanded  by  men,  who,  under 
tlie  humble  name  of  contractors,  are  in 
reality  officers  of  inexhaustible  skill  and 
resource,  triumphed  over  obstacles  and 
antagonists  more  formidable  than  any 
human  resistance.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hodges  for  his  clear  and  unpretend- 
ing narration  of  this  wonderful  perform- 
ance, and  in  conclusion  we  shall  borrow 
from  his  summary  the  following  particu- 
lai*s  of  the  dimensions  of  the  work.  The 
total  length  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  is 


9144  feet,  the  length  of  the  tabos  alone 
being  6592  feet.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  rests  at  a  level  of  60  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  in  the  tubes  is  9044  tons,  ri- 
veted by  1,540,000  rivets;  and  the  Burftoe 
of  the  iron  work,  which  has  be^  painted 
with  four  coats  of  paint,  is  no  less  than  82 
acres,  so  that  128  acres  of  p^t  have  been 
applied  to  it.  The  bridge  has  24  pien 
and  25  spans,  24  of  these  spans  being 
from  242  to  247  feet,  and  one  extending 
to  330  feet.  The  masonry  in  the  pien 
and  abutments  amounts  to  2,713,095  cnbio 
feet,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  nsed  in 
the  temporary  works  was  2,280,000  on- 
bic  feet.  By  these  appliances  a  railwaj 
bridge  was  laid  over  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  rivers  in  the  world  in  the 
space  of  live  years  and  five  months.  Three 
thousand  men,  six  steamers,  seyenty-fire 
barges,  and  four  steam  engines  were  eon- 
stantly  employed  on  this  work.  Sach  are 
the  details  with  which  Mr.  Hodges  con- 
cludes his  narrative.  They  are  oompletc^ 
except  in  one  material  respect.  We  are 
left  to  surmise  what  may  have  been  the 
cost  of  this  prodigious  work.  On  that  point 
no  information. is  vouchsafed  to  ns;  and 
as  Louis  XrV.  burnt  the  bills  of  the  arold- 
tects  of  Versailles,  we  presume  the  greit 
companies  of  our  time  would  fiiin  forgtL 
the  outlay  of  the  gigantic  monuments  of 
their  splendor  and  ambition. 


•  ^  m 
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Lv  allusion  to  three-score  years  and  ten 
being  the  general  limit  of  human  life  while 
hale  and  active,  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
popular  papers,  the  Vision  of  Mirza^ 
compares  it  to  a  bridge  of  seventy  toler- 
ably firm  and  entire  arches.  Individuals 
occasionally  survive  even  to  the  term  of  a 
century,  or  a  little  longer,  but  it  is  under 
manifest  infirmity ;  and  hence  several 
broken  arches  are  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  those  entire  at  one  extremity  of 


the  bridge,  making  the  total  number  abort 
a  hundred.  ^^  I  saw  multitudes  o£  peofik 
passing  over  it,''  said  Mirza,  "  and  a  Usok 
cloud  hanging  over  each  end  of  it.  AbI 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of 
the  passengers  dropping  through  tho 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  osp 
demeath ;  and,  upon  further  examinatkii 
perceived  there  were  innumerable  tn^ 
doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge 
which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  ipoB 
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than  tbey  dropped  through  into  the  tide, 
and  immediately  disappeared.  These 
hidden  pit- falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the 
entrance,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no 
sooner  broke  through  the  cloud  than  many 
of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner 
towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and 
lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
arches  that  were  entire." 

This   ingenious   and  truthful  allegory 
was  probably  suggested  by  Dr.  Halley's 
Life-table,  then  newly  compiled,  and  the 
first  ever  devised ;  for  he  who  led  the  way 
in  tracking  the  comet's  course  through 
regions  of  invisibility,  and  predicting  its 
return  at  a  certain  date,  did  so  likewise 
in  following  the  outflow  of  human  life,  and 
computing  the  respective  lengths  of  the 
current,  in  the  instance  of  great  groups 
of  mankind  subject  to  known  conditions. 
But  this  may  now  be  done  with  much  great- 
er accuracy  than  what  was  then  possible  ; 
80  that  out  of  a  large  promiscuous  number 
who  are  bom  at  the  same  time,  or,  to  keep 
up  the  figure,  who  emerge  from  the  cloud, 
and  enter  on  the  bridge  simultaneously, 
it  can  be  stated  with  tolerable  exactitude 
to  how  many  the  "  trap-doors  "  and  "  pit- 
falls "  of  the  first  arch  will  prove  treach- 
erous, or  who  will  die  the  first  year  ;  how 
many  will  reach  the  center  of  the  imagin- 
aiy  structure,  or  attain  middle  life  ;  and 
what   proportion   will  travel   on   to   the 
broken  arches  at  the  far  extremity,  or  sur- 
vive to  the  period  of  hoary  hairs  and  tot- 
tering footsteps. 

But  another  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
taken,  not  less  interesting,  suggested  by 
the  report  of  the  registrar-general,  and 
founded  upon  his  figures,  which  are  of 
course  to  be  taken  as  an  approximate  es- 
timates. 

Let  us  suppose  one  hundred  thousand 
laorn  in  England  at  the  same  date,  say  the 
next  new-year's  day,  the  1st  of  January, 
1861.  They  shall  not  be  picked  lives,  but 
l)elong  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 
Some  are  born  in  palaces  and  mansions, 
surrounded  by  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  whfch  riches  command,  with 
every  relief  at  hand  to  arrest  the  first 
symptoms  of  sickness.  Others  in  huts  by 
the  mountain-side,  in  village  cottages  and 
homesteads,  in  lodging-houses  of  townsand 
cities,  or  such  dwelhngs  as  are  ordinaiily 
found  in  them.  According  to  the  usual 
proportion  between  the  sexes,  fifly-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of 
the  gross  number  will  be  boys,  and  forty- 


eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  will  be  girls.  They  may  be  compared 
to  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  thousand  vessels, 
setting  sail  together  from  the  same  shore, 
consisting  of  two  grand  divisions,  one  of 
males,  which  may  be  called  the  red  squad- 
ron, another  of  females,  which  we  may  in- 
dicate as  the  white.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  latter  is  numerically  inferior  to 
the  former. 

An  array  of  diseases  peculiarly  beset 
the  beginning  of*  life,  comparable  to  sunk 
rocks,  shoals,  and  breakers  along  shore, 
the  causes  of  shipwreck,  while  in  '  many 
cases  infants  are  sickly  by  constitution, 
and  may  be  likened  to  ill-furnished  craft, 
rendering  disaster  more  imminent.  Hence, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  or  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  fleet  will  num- 
ber eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  sail,  having  lost  fourteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  and  the 
red  squadron  will  have  suffered  more  than 
the  white,  tending  to  equalize  the  two  di- 
visions, for  mortality  in  infancy  is  greater 
among  boys  than  girls.  The  firet  month 
is  by  far  the  most  fatal,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  loss  sustained  occurnng  in  that  in- 
teiTal.  During  the  second  year,  five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  will  be 
added  to  the  vanished  ones,  leaving  eigh- 
ty thousand  one  hundred  and  two  for  the  . 
number  of  the  survivors  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  the  end  of  five 
years,  during  which  period  children  are 
at  home,  under  the  care  of  their  parents. 
Life  and  health  then  very  much  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  their  natural  guardians 
to  supply  food  and  raiment ;  upon  the  air 
they  respire,  whether  that  of  ill-ventilated 
rooms  and  close  alleys,  or  the  free  fresh 
atmosphere ;  and  in  no  slight  degree  also 
upon  maternal  cleanliness  and  watchfulness. 
Happy  the  child,  if  the  mother,  caring  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body,  is  likewise  care- 
fully addressing  herself  to  a  nobler  task, 

"  Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there ; 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written 

thought. 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
His  moving,  muimoring  lips  endeavor  to  re- 
peat" 

At  the  close  of  the  five  years,  January 
1,  1866,  the  numbers  will  stand,  total  loss 
twenty-five  thousand  seyen  hundred  and 
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ninety-nine,  surviving  seventy-four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  one.  During  the 
next  five  years,  when  children  leave  home 
more,  and  are  at  school,  the  nioitality 
is  less  considerable,  and  remains  small 
through  the  succeeding  quintuple  period, 
M'hen  those  who  have  to  labor  with  their 
own  hands  begin  to  enter  the  factory, 
follow  the  plough,  or  descend  into  the 
mine. 

These  fifteen  years  bring  us  to  January, 
1876,  when  the  fleet  wiH  number  sixty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  sail.  The  white  squadron  "will  now 
begin  to  suffer  rather  more  than  the  red, 
lasting  through  the  next  five  years,  during 
which  the  loss  of  life  is  somewhat  greater 
among  girls  than  boys.  The  lapse  of  an- 
other quintuple  era  completes  a  quarter  of 
a  century ;  and,  by  January,  1866,  the  two 
squadrons  ^nll  be  nearly  equal,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  males  to  thirty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  females, 
making  a  total  of  sijcty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  This  is  the  aver- 
nge  age  of  marriage.  But  if  the  peculiar 
danger  which  besets  women  at  the  era 
enhances  their  mortality,  that  of  the  men 
is  more  than  correspondingly  increased 
by  causes  of  death  to  which  ihey  are  spe- 
cially exposed.  There  are  fatal  accidents 
on  the  rivers  and  sea-coast,  in  mines,  in 
traveling,  in  the  streets,  and  in  their  dan- 
gerous occupations,  with  the  influence  of 
close  work-shops,  exhausting  toil,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mental  application  and  business 
axieties.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years, 
or  by  January,  1916,  this  generation  will 
have  given  birth  to  and  brought  up  the 
generation  by  which  it  is  to  be  succeeded, 
when  a  more  rapid  rate  of  mortality  will 
set  in,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  die 
every  year. 

From  this  epoch  the  mortality  of  women 
is  less  than  that  of  men  ;  and  by  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  January,  1931,  the 
white  squadron  is  numerically  superior, 
numbering  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eight  sail,  to  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  belonging  to 
the  red,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  still 
afloat.    Much  more  than  half  of  these  will 


have  gone  down  when  four-score  yean 
have  passed,  some  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eighth  remaining  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1941.  But  they  nave 
lost  their  gay  appearance  and  gallant  at- 
tire.    No  longer, 

**  Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  bark, 
Before  the  gale  she  bounds.** 

The  patched  sails  are  in  shreds  and  tat- 
ters ;   the  spliced  cordage  is  inoumbly 
worn  out ;  and  all  the  timbers  are  ready 
to  start  asunder.    Every  wind  threatens 
to  break  up  the  old,  creaking,  weather- 
beaten  vessels,  and  every  wave  to  engulf 
them.    The  number  rapidly  reduces  vitla. 
every  year.     Still  some  sixteen  may  stmg— 
gle  on,  as  against  wind  and  tide,  to  near 
the  close  of  a  century ;  a  very  few  of  theso 
just  survive  it ;  and  one  of  each  squadron 
may  perhaps  linger  to  one  hundred  and 
five  years,  or  to  January,  1960,  when  the 
last  relics  of  the  great  flcfet  of  one  hundred 
thousand  finally  disappear. 

Truly  is  life  to  all  men  a  voyage,  and 
time  the  sea  on  which  they  are  s&iliog. 
However  we  may  be  able  to  calculate  its 
term  in  the  instance  of  masses  of  popnla* 
tion,  it  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  case  of 
individuals ;  but  that  it  will  come  to  an 
end  which  is  ever  approaching,  is  one  of 
the  gravest  certainties  of  human  existenoc. 
No  question  is  more  pci-tinent  to  tho  clo8e 
of  another  year,  or  more  worthy  of  seriou 
entertainment, than  the  inquiry,  "Whither 
are  we  bound  ?"  and  no  work  is .  so  im- 
portant as  that  quaintly  suggested  in  the 
hues : — 

*^GiTc  thy  mind  sea-room;  keep  it  wide  of 

earth, 
That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  lot  loose  Hij 

cord; 
Weigh  anchor ;  spread  thy  buIs  ;  gsU  emy 

wind ; 
Eye  thy  great  pole-star ;  make  tho  hud  of 

life." 

The  voyage  will  then  terminate  witht 
delightful  prospect  in  full  view  of  the  eooL 


'*  Land  ahead  I  its  fruits  are  waving 
On  the  hills  of  fadeless  green, 
And  the  living  waters  laving 
Shores  where  heavenly  forms 
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UNCIVILIZED        MAN. 


Rousseau's  ideal  of  man,  in  a  state  of 
"nature,  untainted  by  civilization,  moved 
only  by  the  natural  impulses,  and  not  yet 
depraved  by  meditation  {thomme  qui 
fncdite  est  un  animal  deprave^)  would 
doubtless  be  a  very  valuable  "  specimen  " 
for  philosophers  and  ethnologists,  if  one 
could  be  found.  Unhappily  he  can  not 
be  found.  Nor  can  any  authentic  re- 
cords of  him  be  discovered.  The  golden 
age  was  doubtless  very  golden,  but  it 
is  somewhat  remote.  In  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  age,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  men  had  virtues  which  have  shrivel- 
ed up  and  almost  vanished  before  the 
baneful  influences  of  our  commercial  age, 
with  its  sophistications,  prejudices,  rival- 
ries, luxuries,  and  over-stimulated  ego- 
tism. But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  say  exact- 
ly the  reverse  of  this.  We  know  nothing 
authentic  about  the  golden  age  or  its  mo- 
rals. It  is  easy,  on  paper,  to  reconstruct 
society — to  create  character  free  from  all 
the  bias  impressed  on  it  by  social  influ- 
ences ;  but  these  paper-creations  have  a 
lamentable  want  of  vitality,  and  we  ad- 
dress their  author  in  Lafontaine's  playful 
sarcasm — 

**  C*est  dommage,  Garo,  que  tu  n'es  point  ontre 
Aux  conseils  de  Celui  que  preche  ton  cure  : 
Tout  aurait  ete  mieux.^' 

Man  was  made  social.  From  his  earliest 
period  he  was  therefore  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  other  natures  besides  hisow^n. 
He  had  aflbctions,  he  had  wants  ;  he  had 
friends,  followers,  and  enemies.  He  could 
nf)t  escape  the  influence  of  customs,  of 
prejudices  founded  on  those  customs,  and 
of  opinions  founded  on  his  own  imperfect 
knowlc<lgo,  and  controlled  by  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  others.  He  had  a  soul, 
and  could  not  help  meditating.  False  or 
true,  his  meditations  would  impress  a  di- 
rection on  his  tendencies. 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  civ- 
ilization is  good  or  evil.  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  debated  whether  science   is 


good  or  evil.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
define  civilization,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  bears  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  condition  of  barbarism  as 
science  bears  to  ordinary  knowledge. 
The  fragmentary  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  facts  which  daily  come  under  our  no- 
tice, ivhen  systematically  arranged,  and 
by  that  very  means  made  the  instrument 
for  detecting  new  facts,  and  bringing 
more  knowledge,  together  under  the  same 
croup,  is  what  we  call  science.  If,  there- 
tore,  the  fragmentar}',  imperfect,  unsys- 
tematized knowledge  of  facts  is  good  for 
man,  the  coherent,  systematized,  and  ex- 
tended knowledge,  called  science,  must 
be  still  better.  In  like  manner  our  civili- 
zation is  but  a  higher  development  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  arise  from*  the 
very  fact  of  contact  of  man  with  man, 
and  from  the  necessities  of  his  ignorance 
acting  in  alliance  with  the  impulses  of  his 
intellectual  nature.  These  must  exist  in 
every  village,  in  every  tribe,  in  every  na- 
tion. Every  where  there  will  be  some 
rude  form  of  government,  some  rude 
mastery  over  the  s^rts  of  life,  some  social 
laws,  some  body  of  religious  doctrine, 
some  traditional  customs.  As  the  nation 
advances  in  civilization,  these  elements 
become  more  systematized.  With  great- 
er knowledge  comes  greater  mastery  over 
the  arts  of  life ;  with  greater  mastery 
comes  greater  luxury  and  leisure.  If 
these  things  bring  with  them  some  new 
vices  which  may  Seem  to  throw  discredit 
upon  civilized  life,  a  calm  investigation 
will  detect  that  the  new  vices  are  only 
new  forms  of  the  same  self-indulgence 
which  is  observable  in  all  states  of  society ; 
while,  as  a  net  result,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tendency  of  high  civilization  is  more  and 
more  to  develop  the  sympathetic  and  les^ 
sen  the  selfish  tendencies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distinction  be 
tween  civilized  men  and  barbarians  is  the 
distinction  between  men  who  have  syste 
matized  knowledge  and  men  who  have 
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fragmentary  imperfect  knowledge.  If  the 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
the  original  tendencies  of  his  natnre  bias- 
sed by  the  opinions,  prejudices,  customs, 
and  competitions  of  English  civilization, 
the  ancient  Briton  was  not  less  biassed  by 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  customs,  and  n- 
valries  of  society  in  his  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  there 
has  come  an  increase  of  mastery  over  na- 
ture ;  this  has  brought  increased  leisure ; 
with  the  increase  of  leisure  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  there  has  been 
brought  about  a  greater  intellectual  de- 
velopment ;  and  this  increase  of  the  intel- 
lectual element  in  society  has  naturally 
made  reason  a  more  determining  power 
in  shaping  the  lives  of  men ;  so  that  one 
of  the  marked  charactenstics  of  the  civil- 
lized  man  is,  that  he  is  less  subject  than 
the  savage  is  to  the  impulses  of  sense,  in- 
stinct, and  passion.  IIis  life  becomes  dis- 
ciplined by  forethought.  He  can  enjoy 
a  sensual  gratification  as  much  as  the  sav- 
age ;  but  nis  "large  discourse  of  reason, 
looking  before  and  after,"  instructs  him 
that  to-day's  enjoyment  may  be  paid  for 
by  to-moiTOw's  greater  pain.  He  is  as 
fond  of  self  as  the  savage^  but  he  knows 
that. happiness  is  not  always  best  secured 
by  exclusive  attention  to  self;  and  not  only 
does  his  reason  tell  him  this,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  education  of  the  race,  there 
has  been  developed  a  sensibility  which 
renders  the  joy  of  others  joy  to  himself. 

Looking  at  savages  as  men  imperfectly 
civilized,  it  would  seem,  at  first,  that  they 
ought  to  afford  the  psychologist  the  readi- 
est means  of  discovering  the  piimitive 
and  universal  tendencies  of  our  nature. 
And  much  of  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  books  of  travel  is  doubtless  derived 
from  this  expectation.  But  in  truth  there 
is  as  great  a  difficulty  with  the  savage  as 
with  the  philosopher;  perhaps  the  diffi- 
culty is  even  greater.  For,  as  we  just 
hinted,  the  lowest  savage  is  very  far  from 
being  in  a  primitive  condition.  He  has 
been  as  much  biassed  by  his  ignorance  as 
the  philosopher  by  his  science.  He  is  the 
slave  of  superstition.  Custom  rules  him 
tyrannically.  Instinct  is  modified  by  the 
dominant  opinion.  Moreover,'  as  each 
nation  is  in  a  different  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  that  what  is  true  of  the  Papuan  is 
not  true  of  the  Negro,  and  what  is  true 
of  the  Negro  Is  not  true  of  the  Indian,  we 
are  unable  to  fix  upon  any  one  condition 
fit  for  our  pui*pose. 


These  reflections  have  arisen  daring  tbe 
perusal  of  four  recent  works  of  travel,* 
works  of  a  kind  daily  multiplying,  and 
only  serving  to  shake  our  previoas  confi- 
dence in  the  ^neralizations  current  about 
savage  life.  We  propose  to  select  some 
details  from  these  works,  grouping  them 
together  by  way  of  contrast  and  illmni- 
nation. 

The  maternal  instinct,  which  we  see 
acting  so  energetically  in  almost  all  ani- 
mals, must,  one  would  think,  be  all  the 
more  energetic  among  savages,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  their  affections  having  so 
few  other  channels.    A  mother  who  did 
not  love  her  offspring  would  in  Earope  be 
thought  a  monster ;  and  jet  such  is  du> 
influence  of  opinion,  that  mfantidde  nou 
only  becomes  irequent  iu  certain  states  of 
society,  but  is  even  defended  as  right  and. 
proper.    In  Europe  a  misshapen  child  ia 
Its  mother's  darling ;  all  the  fonntains  or 
womanly  pity  mingle  with  maternal  ten- 
derness; but  in  parts  of  Africa  such  aii 
emotion  is  unknown.     Good  Dr.  Krapf^ 
bringing  his   Christian  horror  at   chiU- 
murder  before  the  minds  of  the  Wanika, 
was    met    by  derision.     In    Kijembeni, 
when  he  discoursed  feelingly  on  tms  topic, 
a  woman  set  up  a  great  shout  of  laughter; 
but  another  showed  more  sensibility,  and 
said,  ''  It  is  true,  the  strangling  of  mis- 
shapen children  is  a  bad  practice.''    An- 
other rejoined,   "  We  will  adhere  to  oar 
custom.''      Captain  Burton    thinks  tbit 
''love  of  offispring  can  have  but   little 
power  amongst  a  people  who  have  no 
preventive  for  illegitimacy,  and  whose  pro- 
geny may  be  sold  at  any  time  ;*'  bat  thtt 
is  a  position  which  the  reader,  remember 
ing  the  devoted  affection  of  the  negro 
slaves  for  their  offspring,  will  hardlj  iC- 
cept.    Some  other  cause  mnst  exist  tSrihe 
want  of  such  a  feeling  among  the  Easten 
Africans,  if  Buiton  is  correct  in  his  uo- 
ture.    Husband,   wife,  and  children,  Aa 
says,  have  through  life  divided  interest 
and  live  together  with  scant  appearance 
of  aflcction.    Few  children  appear  as  m- 
demonstrative  and  unaffectionate  as  thow 
of  the  Somal.    Some  attachment  to  tbor 
mothers  breaks  out,  not  in  outward  indi- 
cations, but  by  surprise,  as  it  were.   '^Mo- 
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ther !  mother  !"  is  a  common  exclamation 
in  fear  or  wonder.  When  cliildliood  is 
•passed,  the  fatlier  and  son  become  natural 
enemies  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
We  can  not  help  suspecting  the  accuracy 
of  Captain  Burton's  observatiou  on  this 
point;  the  more  so,  as  in  general  we  find 
him  harsh  and  ungenerous  in  his  judg- 
ments. We  note,  moreover,  that  these 
very  people,  said  to  be  thus  deficient  in 
the  most  universal  and  energetic  affections 
are  said  by  liim  to  be  so  affected  by  the 
audden  loss  of  relatives,  that  it  sometimes 
leads  to  hypochondria  and  insanity.  Sure- 
ly to  be  iiidifforont  to  children  and  parents, 
yet  to  be  so  attached  to  aunts  and  cousins, 
is  a  moral  condition  somewhat  difficult  of 
belief.  The  aunt  and  cousin  are  as  liable 
to  be  sold  for  slaves  as  the  children  are — 
why,  then,  this  excess  of  collateral  sensi- 
bility ?  Moreover,  we  learn  from  Capt^n 
Burton,  iu  another  place,  that  these 
savages  have  the  power  of  sale  over  their 
nepliewsand  nieces.  The  voice  of  society 
justifies  this  abomination :  "  What !"  ex- 
claim the  people,  "  is  a  man  to  want  when 
his  brothers  and  sisters  have  children  ?" 
A  sentiment  which  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  strength  of  nepotism  iil  these  men. 
It  is  pleasant  to  turn  now  to  the  Indians 
of  Lake  Superior,  who,  like  most  other 
tribes,  are  passionately  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren. Hear  boiv  the  excellent  observer, 
Kohl,  describes  the  mothers  and  the 
cradles : — 

"Besides  building,  they  had  many  other  mat- 
ters to  attend  to ;  at  times  tlio  old  wonum's  pipe 
would  p>  out,  and  she  ran  into  the  nearest  hut 
to  rc-light  iL  I'hen  a  small  boy  came  up,  whose 
sbirt  wt^'unfasteQed,  and  his  clothes  had  to  be 
tied  up  with  a  bit  of  tbo  same  bast  employed  on 
my  mansion.  Then  they  must  look  tenderly  at 
their  children,  whom  tbey  bad  propped  up 
against  the  Irers,  run  up  and  kiss  them,  put 
their  hand-s  ribbons,  or  caps,  straight,  or  sit 
down  for  a  minute  on  the  grass,  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  little  one. 

"Indeed  mothers  arc  devotedly  attached  to 
their  children,  although  they  may  possess  no 
attraction  for  fiuropeans.  Tbey  prepare  them 
in  their  wooden  cradles  (although  they  seem  to 
us  a  rack)  such  an  cxquitdtely  soft  aod  well-ar- 
ranged bed,  that  it  is  plain  thev  must  hare 
thought  itio^t  Httcntively  on  the  subject 

"  One  of  the  squaws  was  kind  enough  to  un- 
tie her  pappoose,  and  explain  to  me  the  Indian 
system  of  managing  infants.  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  inlet  here  a  slif;ht  episode  in  my  wigwam 
building,  for  the  '  tikinagan  '  (the  name  of  the 
Indian  cradle  among  the  Ojibbeways)  is  a  Httle 
house   Nrithin   a   house.     Indeed,  it  is  almost 
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'  more  carefully  decorated  and  prepared  than  the 
I  dwelling  of  grown-up  people. 
I  "  The  principal  factor  in  this  infant's  house  is 
'  a  flat  board.  For  this  purpose  poplar  wood  is 
selected  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  light: 
and,  secondly,  because  it  does  not  crack  and 
splinter.  On  this  board  a  small  frame  of  thin 
I  peeled  wood  is  fastened,  much  after  the  shape  of 
;  the  child's  body,  and  stands  up  from  the  board, 
like  the  sides  of  a  violin  froln  the  sounding-board. 
It  is  fastened  on  with  bast,  because  the  Indians 
never  use  nails,  screws,  or  glue. 

"The  cavity  is  filled  and  stuffed  with  very 
soft  substances  for  the  reception  of  the  child. 
They  prepare  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  very  fine  dry  moss,  rotted  cedar  wood, 
and  a  species  of  tender  wool  (bund  in  the  seed- 
vessels  of  a  species  of  reed.  This  wool  was  re- 
.  commended  to  me  as  a  most  useful  ingredient 
I  in  the  stufflng,  for  it  sucks  up  all  moisture  as 
greedily  as  a  sponge  ;  and  hence,  then,  there  is 
I  no  need  to  inspect  the  baby  continually.  '  In 
I  those  houses  where  infants  arc  an  annual  ne- 
I  cetsity,  I  saw  casks  filled  with  this  soft  stuff,  so 
I  that  I  presume  the  mothers  frequently  re- line  the 

"  In  this  bed  the  little  beings  nestle  up  to  the 
I  arm-pits;  so  far  they  are  wrapped  up  tightly 
with  bandages  and  coverings,  but  the  head  and 
I  arms  are  free.  At  a  convenient  distance  above 
I  the  head  is  a  stiff  circle  of  wood,  also  fastened 
I  to  the  cradle  with  bast.  It  serves  as  a  ]irotec- 
I  tion  to  the  hcad^;  and  if  the  cradle  happen  to  fall 
over,  it  rests  on  this  arch.  In  fact,  you  may 
I  roll  an  Indian  tikinagan  over  as  much  as  you 
'  please,  hut  the  child  can  not  be  injured. 
I  "  There  is  a  special  name  for  every  part,  how- 
I  ever  small,  of  the  cradle:  thus,  for  instance,  the 
I  bow  over  the  bead  is  called  agwin-gweon.  It 
1  also  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  playthings 
I  and  presents,  which  hang  down  from  it,  and 
I  are  within  reach  of  the  infant's  hands.  I  could 
write  an  entire  chapter  about  the  countless  ar- 
bo  seen  on  the  cradles  of  Indian  pap- 
among  them  are  a  multitude  which  no 
n  child  would  know  what  to  do  with, 
understand  a  raltle  or  bolls,  but  what 
ifant  to  do  with  carefully-worked  little 
ns  hanging  down  over  its  nose ;  or  a 
miniature  imitation  of  a  bow  and  arrows ;  or  s. 
wooden  ring,  over  which  leathern  thongs  are 
drawn  ;  or  a  round  piece  of  cariboo  leather, 
from  which  small  pieces  of  stag's  horn  are 
suspended  I  But  I  suspect  that  all  these  things 
arc  placed  there  more  for  a  good  omen  than  as 
playthings ;  tho  moccasins,  that  the  boy  may  be 
a  good  runner ;  the  bow,  arrows,  and  bones, 
that  ho  may  become  a  famous  hunter;  that 
Strange  ring,  with  the  network  of  leather,  I  am 
told,  is  good  against  illness.  '  Yes,  very  good '. 
oh,  ezc^lentr  my  women  said.  But  how  so,  I 
never  rightly  comprehended. 

"  The  squaws  at  times  display  extraordinarv 
luxury  in  the  gaily  embroidered  coverlid  which 
they  throw  over  the  whole  cradle.  I  saw  one 
woman  use  as  a  covering  a  wide  sky-blue  cloth, 
on  which  glistened  at  Inst  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
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pearl  beads.  She  told  mo  she  had  paid  her 
neighbor  ten  dollars  for  it  (half  her  yearly  in- 
come.) The  apikan,  or  band,  on  which  the 
inoUier  carries  infant  and  cradle,  is  also  often 
richly  ornamented." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  not  very  kindly,  that 
the  Indians  have  an  ape-like  affection  for 
their  children,  (are  apes  the  fittest  types  ?) 
and  that  even  fathers  are  very  kind  to 
their  sons,  and  never  treat  them  with  se- 
verity. Unhappily  the  sons  do  not  al- 
ways return  this  gratefully.  "It  never 
happens  that  an  infant  is  exposed,  as  is 
the  case  among  our  urban  poi)ulation,  who 
deny  the  impulses  of  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  often  hear — at  least 
of  the  very  savage  tribes — that  they  ex- 
pose their  old  people  in  the  desert,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  resources."  But 
Kohl  elsewhere  denies  that  this  exposure 
of  the  old  and  feeble  is  universal :  "  Lately 
I  saw  great  affection  displayed  towards  a 
very  aged  woman,  who  was  lame,  blind, 
and  half  dead,  who  longed  for  the  sun- 
shine. The  way  in  which  her  daughters 
and  daughters-in-law  prepared  her  bed  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  tlufu  led  her  care- 
fully out — to  notice  all  this  did  one  good. 
They  told  me  they  had  brought  their 
grandmother  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  a  canoe  because  there  was  no  one 
at  liome  to  take  ciire  of  her." 

These  Indians  of  Lake  Superior — the 
Ojibboways — seem,  liowever,  to  be  in 
many  points  more  morally  developed 
than  is  usual  among  tribes  so  backward  in 
other  respects  ;  and  it  affords  a  tine  prob- 
lem for  the  philosopher  to  discover  how  it 
is  that  the  moral  sentiments  become  thus 
cherished  and  strengthened.  The  igno- 
rance of  these  Indians  is  as  great,  or  near- 
ly so,  as  that  of  the  Africans.  Their  social 
arrangements  are  as  rude,  their  poverty 
ns  great,  their  lives  as  labonous ;  yet,  in 
most  of  the  moral  qualities,  these  Indians 
are  not  only  immeasurably  above  the  Af- 
ricans— they  are  quite  on  a  par  with  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Kohl  gives  many  illustrations  of  the 
lively  sympathy  of  which  these  Indians 
are  capable  : — 

**  If  two  Indians  go  on  a  journey,  they  ask 
each  other  a  multitude  of  questions  as  to  Uie 
state  of  health  of  tlicir  respective  families.  Each 
relative  is  mentioned  separately,  and  his  present 
condition  described.  *IIow  is  your  wife? 
What  are  your  children  doing — are  they  all 
well  and  fat?    Is  your  old  mother  in  good 


health?'  *No!  she  is  rather  unwdL'  'Whit 
is  the  matter  with  her  V  '  She  has  caught  a 
bad  cold,  and  is  down  with  a  fever.'  '  llaT« 
you  a  powerful  medicine  for  that?  if  not,  will 
you  try  this  ?  Take  some  of  it'  *  Wdl,  how 
is  your  uncle?  and  are  your  aunfs  bad  feet  bet- 
ter ?*  *  Her  feet  are  better,  but  she  has  begun 
to  suffer  in  her  eyes.'  With  such  questions  and 
answers  the  whole  family  is  passed  in  reyiov, 
and  all  their  sufferings  and  illness  closelj  invea- 
tigatctl" 

Let  us  turn  to  another  page,  describing 
the  arrival  of  a  canoe : — 

"  Very  quietly  and  steadily  did  they  glide  in- 
to the  little  inlet  The  wife,  with  ber  other 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  was  buried  be- 
neath a  pile  of  parcels  and  boxes.  Aqion|^ 
them  lay  a  dog,  with  three  pups,  and  on  the  top 
of  all  the  plunder  was  a  large  cage,  with  twi^ 
tamed  falcons  in  it  The  gunwale  cf  the  boa;^ 
was  only  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  and  in 
this  way  all  these  beings,  and  animals,  and  lum- 
ber, had  made  a  seven  days'  voyage. 

"  When  they  stepped  on  land,  where  Qen- 
drones  brother-in-law,  his  wife's  sister,  and  fait 
old  grandmother,  several  other  persons,  and  an 
infinity  of  children  were  awaiting  them,  their 
behavior  was  remarkably  quiet  There  was  no 
waving  of  handkcrchiefi;!,  no  shouts  of  greeting 
no  laughing  and  gesticulation.  They  quiei^ 
'  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  one  after  the  other,  and 
I  the  relatives  stood  there  just  ns  quietly  and 
waited  till  their  guests  had  crawled  out  of  their 
nests.  Still  the  welcome  was  not  the  less  hear^ 
ty ;  the  women  kissed,  and  asked  each  other  aO 
sorts  of  questions.  The  children  were  all  kissed 
and  kissed  each  other.  The  dogs,  esperiiilljtha 
young  ones,  were  also  taken  great  care  of  b]ftlM[ 
children.  Idem,  the  cage  with  the  falcwti 
The  Indians  frequently  tame  wild  animabi  and 
I  have  seen  various  instances  of  it  I  was  told 
that  they  also  tamed  eagles,  mews,  ravens,  and 
magpies,  sometimes  as  playthings,  hut  also  to 
fatten,  and  then  eat  them.  In  the  aame  way 
they  are  said  to  treat  deer,  foxes,  and  even  beui^ 
and  they  lug  the  latter  along  after  them  bj  a 
rope  or  chain.  A  voyageur  told  me  that  be 
once  met  an  Indian  carr^'ing  his  bear  on  Ui 
back,  because  the  brute  was  very  tired,  and  its 
whining  had  moved  his  tender  heart."" 

And  yet  these  Indians  are  also  very 
cruel  to  animals ;  to  the  dogs  they  seem 
espeeially  so;  but  that  is  niost  prohaUj 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  dog  being  a  ooa' 
stant  companion,  and  therefore  more  OOB- 
stantly  subject  to  the  caprices  and  bad 
temper  of  their  masters.  Kohl  thinks  it 
may  also  be  because  the  dog  is  nndeaoj 
an  explanation  which  hardly  tallies  with 
what  he  says  elsewhere  respecting  the  dog 
as  tt  religious  offering:  "The  dog  is. our 
domestic  compaiiioa;    our  dearest. 
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most  useful  animal,"  an  Indifin  said  to 
him,  Thia  is  true  of  Europeans — yet 
they  also  can  be  cruel  to  thoir  dogs ; — 

"  In  truth,  the  Indiana  seem  not  merely  un- 
loving, but  even  cruel  to  their  dogs.  A  short 
lime  back  I  wEtnesEcd  the  following  Bcene;  &a 
Indian  shot  one  of  his  dogs,  a  handsome  black 
aninial,  in  order  to  offur  it  as  a  sacrifice  nt  a 
coming  festival.  The  dog  \tiis  lying  half  dead  in 
the  grass,  in  a  pool  of  its  own  blood,  and  howl- 
ing most  pitifully  ;  but  the  Indians  stood  round 
it  quite  cnlloua.  and  watched  its  death-struggle. 
The  littlo  cannibal  boys,  however,  came  up  and 
shot  their  blunted  arrows  at  the  poor  brute, 
which  was  suffenng  enough  already,  and  thrust 
tbar  feet  into  the  gaping  nounds.  The  dog 
could  no  longer  bite  tlicm,  as  Ibey  most  richly 
deserved.  'Thou  wretched  brute,'  one  yelled, 
'why  dost  thou  howl  sof  as  if  meaning  to  say 
to  it,  as  they  do  to  their  martyred  prisoners, 
'  Shame  on  thee  I  die  like  a  brave !'  They  are  : 
at  times,  equally  merciless  and  barbarous  to 
their  horses  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sight  of  wounds, 
suffering,  and  blood,  seems  to  render  them  more 
bard-hearted  than  usual." 

Xow  if;  instciiil  of  Indians,  we  Bubsti- , 
tiite  British  school  boys  —  or  British  ] 
"  roughs  " — will  the  scene  bo  a  whit  less 
credible?  Yet  no  one  doubts  the  fond- 
ness of  scbool  boys  for  animals,  though 
they  .ilso  share  Tom  Tulliver's  views, 
when  their  synip.ithy  is  loss  active  tliau 
their  love  of  power.  There  isoiio  phrase 
by  which  Kohl  correctly  indicates  the 
truth  ill  this  case,  where  lie  says  the  sight 
of  blood  venders  them  more  hard-hearted 
than  usual.  It  is  known  that  the  sight  of 
suffering,  when  it  docs  not  excite  the  syin- 
patliy,  excites  the  ferocity  of  the  behold- 
er. It  fires  the  combative,  destructive 
nature,  by  its  suggestions,  A  wounded 
auuual  is  certaiu  to  be  attacked  by  his  fel- 

Althon£;!i  these  Indians  have  plenty  of 
kindness,  tliey  have  also  plenty  of  fierce- 
ness and  bio odtliirsth less.  Hero  are  two' 
samples : — 

"  '  Once  we  Ojibbeways  set  out  against  the 
Sioux.  We  were  one  hundred.  One  of  ours,  a  ' 
courageous  man,  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  im-  ' 
patient  lor  distinction,  separated  from  the 
others,  and  crept  onward  into  the  enemy's  coim-  \ 
try.  The  man  discovered  a  party  of  the  foe,  \ 
two  men,  two  women,  and  three  children.  He  { 
crept  round  them  like  a  wolf,  he  crawled  up  to 
th»ii  like  a  snake,  he  fell  upon  them  like  light- 
ning cut  down  the  two  men,  and  scalped  them. 
The  scr&iming  women  and  cliildren  he  seized  by 
the  arm,  and  threw  them  as  prisoners  to  his 
friends,  who  had  hastened  up  at  his  war  yel! ; 


i  "  In  most  of  the  stories  told  us,  however,  I 
could  trace  very  littlo  that  was  heroic     Many 

I  of  theui,  in  fact,  appeared  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  a  cunning  wolf  attacked  and  mur- 
dered a  hmb.  One  of  the  fellows — with  ona 
eye   painted  white,  the   other  coal-black — was 

I  not  ashamed  to  tell  loudly,  and  with  a  beaming 
face,  how  he  once  felt  upon  a  poor  solitary  SiOux 
girl  and  scalped  her.     He  gave  us  the  minutest 

'  details  of  this  atrocity  ;  and  f  et,  at  the  end  of 
his  harangue,  he  was  applauded,  or  at  ioast  be- 

.  howled,  lilic  the  other  orators — that  is  to  say, 

I  all  the  Indians  stamped  and  uttered  their  war 
yell  as  a   sign   of  applause,  by  holding   their 

I  hands  to  their  mouths.  trumpeC'fashion.     At  the 

I  moment  the  man  appeared  to  me  a  blood-drip- 
ping tiger,  and  yet,  when  I  formed  bis  acquaint 
ance  al;  a  later  date,  lie  talked  most  reasonably 

I  and  calmly,  like  any  honest  Cirnicr'B  lad.  Sueh 
are  what  are  called  the  contradictions  in  human 

It  is  the  Indian  maxim,  that  "boys 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard '' — a  maxim 
we  remember  to  have  thought  eminently 
absurd,  but  which  we  have  learned  to 
view  with  more  tolerance,  since  it  has 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  ourselves,  and 
only  applied  to  our  youngsters.  Once 
when  an  Indian  orator  was  improperly, 
interrupted  by  an  impudent  youngster 
the  old  warrior  was  so  incensed,  that 
he  drew  his  tomahawk,  split  the  young 
man's  skull  open,  and  then  quietly  re- 
sumed his  harangue,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Kohl  has  another  fine  story,  enoagh  to 
make  the  flesh  creep ; — 

"A  poor  woman  lived  a  miserable  life  with 
her  children  and  her  sickly  husbiind.  Her  only 
hope  ivas  in  her  eldest  son,  who  had  already  be- 
gun to  go  hunting  for  his  mother  and  relatives, 
and  was  becoming  the  head  of  the  family  and 
bread-gainer. 

"  Hence  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  these  pot^- 
people  when  this  hopeful  youth  was  attacked  on 
a  distant  hunting  expedition  by  treacherous 
Sioux,  murdered,  and  scalped.  The  whole  fam- 
ily fell  into  a  st-itc  of  melancholy,  and  blacken- 
ed their  faces :  they  were  utterly  helpless,  but 
before  all  thirsted  for  revenge.  The  poor  sickly 
father  sang,  the  lifu-long  day,  mourning  son^ 
for  his  murdcied  son,  and  compUuned  of  hia 
own   impotent  condition,  which  prevented  him 


He  was  nearly  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  but  few 
relations  who  would  take  compas»on  on  him. 
There  was  nought  in  his  house  but  mourning, 
grief,  and  a  vain  cry  for  vengeance. 
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"  At  length  the  grown-np  daughter,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  began  to  beat  the  war-drum,  mutter 
wild  songs,  and  question  destiny,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  *  dream.'  She  had  a  dream,  in  which 
it  was  revealed  to  her  that  the  only  method  by 
which  to  obtain  consolation  and  cheerfulness — 
that  is,  revenge — for  her  family,  was  by  sacri- 
ficing her  own  lover. 

"  This  beloved  of  her  heart  was  a  youth  of 
the  Sioux  tribe,,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
formed  in  happier  and  more  peaceful  times,  and 
whom  she  loved  fervently,  in  spite  of  the  blood- 
feud  between  the  two  tribes.  They  had  often 
met  in  secret,  and  were  enabled  to  do  so  with 
case  as  their  villages  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the 
tw'O  hunting-grounds.  He  belonged  to  the 
band  which  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  as 
the  revengeful  girl  did  not  know  how  to  get 
hold  of  any  other  warrior,  she  determined  to 
act  in  obedience  to  her  dream,  and  choose  her 
beloved  as  the  victim.  These  Indians  regard 
their  enemies  as  responsible  en  masse  for  the 
excesses  committed,  and  their  revenge  is  hence 
satiated  when  it  falls  oi\  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  culprit. 

*^  The  girl  marched  across  mountain  and  forest 
to  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  Sioux.  In 
Uie  night  she  made  her  way  into  their  encamp- 
ment, and  crept  up  noiselessly  and  unnoticed  to 
her  lover^s  lodge.  Sb«  gave  him  a  love-signal, 
whispered  to  him  through  the  cracks  of  the  airy 
branch-hut,  and  invited  him  to  come  out  The 
young  man  filled  with  longing,  went  into  the  forest 
with  the  maiden  of  his  heart  to  spend  an  hour 
in  converse  sweet  While  in  her  embraces,  she 
was  suddenly  converted  into  the  angel  of  death; 
she  thrust  a  knife  through  his  heart,  scalped 
him,  and  hurried  home,  where  she  was  regarded 
as  a  benefactress  of  her  family  and  a  great 
heroine." 

In  a  nation  of  warriors,  ferocity  is  of 
course  a  virtue ;  we  must  not  therefore 
apply  our  European  standards  to  such 
stories.  We  have  received  another  bias. 
Ferocity  witli  us  lias  lost  all  heroism. 
Even  strength,  though  still  greatly  and 
deservedly  prized,  has  become  less  of  a 
supreme  quality,  now  that  warlare  is  con- 
ducted on  scientific  principles  ;  but  in  the 
Indian  warrior,  or  the  Canadian  voyageur, 
it  is  of  first  importance.  Kohl  says  that 
the  voyageurs  habitually  carry  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  weight  when  on 
the  journey,  and  often  a  much  heavier 
weight,  along  roads  where  the  European 
would  have  difficulty  in  dragging  himself 
along.  Endurance  is  another  virtue — the 
Indians  reckon  that  man  a  hero  who  can 
go  ten  days  without  food  and  not  complain. 

One  of  the  rarest  virtues  among  sav- 
ages is  truthfulness.  Some  children  and 
ill-educated  Europeans,  lie  for  the  mere 
pleasure    of  lying,   and    not    simply  to 


shield  themselves  from  puniBbment.    Ly- 
ing arises  from  cowardice  or  canDiDg; 
the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  dedre  of 
momentary  supenority  which  deceit  seeniB 
to  give.    The  habit  of  lyin^  renders  men 
almost  indifferent  to  any  object  which  the 
lie  may  be  supposed  to  g&in.    Aa  Captam 
Burton  says  of  the  Africans,  ihey  "lie 
objectlessly,    needlessly,  when    sure    of 
speedy  detection,  when  fa6t  would  be 
more  profitable  than  &lsehood.    •    •    • 
With  them  the  lie  is  no  mental  exertion, 
no  exercise  of  ingenuity,  no  concealment, 
nor  mere  perversion  of  the  truth;  it  is 
apparently  [here  the  Captain's  psychology 
becomes  feeble]  a  local  instinctive  peca- 
liarity  in  the  complicated  madness  of  poor 
human  nature.    The  most  solemn  and  re- 
ligious oaths  are  with  them  empty  words  ^ 
they   breathe    an    atmosphere    of  fihe- 
hood,  maneuver,  and  contrivance;  wast- 
ing about  the  mere  nothings  of  life — ^npon 
a  pound  of  grain,  or  a  yard  of  cIoth--4D- 
genuity  of  iniquity  enough  to  win  and 
keep  a  crown."  The  reports  of  other  trav. 
elers  among  other  savages  tell  a  nmilar 
tale.      Yet    Kohl,  whose    sagacity    and 
whose  means  of  judging  ^ye  bis  state- 
ments weight,  represents  the  Ojibbewayi 
as  peculiarly  truthful,  having,  in  short, 
the  real  moral  sense  of  noble  natures : — 

«  Never  promise  them  any  thing  you  are  not 
quite  certain  of  fulfilling.  Never  deceivfl^  de- 
lude, or  lead  them  astray;  and,  as  &r  as  is 
possible,  make  sure  you  are  never  mistakien. 
Breaking  a  promise  is  regarded  by  the  Indims 
in  the  same  light  as  a  lie.  And  if  yon  once  i^ 
pear  to  them  a  liar,  mutual  confidence  is  inevtH 
cably  lost 

**  They  most  esteem  truth  and  kindnea  of 
heart  But  just  as  they  can  not  comprehsBd 
the  latter  quality  unless  allied  with  genecea^, 
so  truth  can  not  exist  without  a  deddodaM 
sure  judgment 

^'  If  you  say  to  one  of  them,  *  I  love  tiwi^' 
have  a  present  ready  to 'hand,  to  prore  year 
love  clearly.  You  will  lose  in  their  si^t  if  a 
present,  or  some  tangible  politeness,  does  net  ftl- 
low  on  such  an  assurance.  But  it  is  often  snfll* 
cient  to  hand  'them  the  plate  from  which  joa 
have  been  eating,  and  on  which  you  haTe  left  a 
fragment  for  them." 

The  resemblance  traceable  here  to  the 
mental  condition  of  cliildren  gives  even 
greater  evidence  to  the  tesUmony  ita& 
fords  of  the  sense  of  trnthfulness  in  these 
Indians ;  and  we  see  a  similar  evidenoe  in 
the  fact  of  the  boastful  tendencj,  whkh 
they  have  in  common  with  children,  never 
leading  them,  as  it  so  caaly  leads  the  m- 
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tnithful,  into  perversion  of  the  facts. 
They  swagger  about  the  deeds  they  will 
do,  and  the  deeds  they  have  done,  but 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  what 
they  have  not  done.  At  their  meetings 
the  orators  have  no  scruple  in  blowing 
lustily  their  own  trumpets.  Every  speak- 
er considers  his  deed  the  greatest,  and 
the  most  useful  for  the  whole  nation. 
£ach  commences  his  harangue  by  re- 
marking that  what  his  predecessor  had 
said  was  very  fine,  but  it  can  not  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  what  he  has 
to  tell  them  of  himself.  They  must  pre- 
pare to  bo  astonished.  His  tribe  is  the 
greatest  in  the  land,  and  had  achieved 
the  greatest  deeds.  He,  the  youngest  of 
the  Spotted  "Weasels,  not  wishing  to  be 
inferior  to  his  forefathers,  had  gone  forth 
and  performed  deeds  which  would  make 
their  hair  stand  on  end — and  so  forth. 
To  all  this  fanfaronade^  as  we  would 
deem  it,  the  warriors  listen  with  delight 
and  yells  of  applause.  It  is  understood 
that  each  man  is  to  make  himself  as  biff 
as  he  can.  Just  as  he  puts  on  his  war- 
paint to  make  himself  look  formidable,  so 
does  he  paint  his  narrative.  No  one 
thinks  of  contradicting  him.  If,  however, 
— and  this  is  the  point  which  shows  the 
moral  nature  of  the  Indians — if  the  orator 
is  guilty  of  deception  its  regards  the  facts, 
and  this  deception  is  not  mere  exaggera- 
tion, but  perversion  of  the  truth,  any  one 
may  get  up  and  contradict  him.  "  But 
this,"  says  Kohl,  "  is  a  rare  case,  and  be- 
comes a  very  serious  matter ;  for  any  man 
convicted  of  falsehood  at  the  solemnity 
of  a  war-dance,  is  ruined  for  life.  A  liar 
can  hardly  ever  regain  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen." 

Next  to  the  liar,  no  man  is  so  despised 
by  these  Indians  as  the  narrow-hearted 
egotist  and  greedy  miser.  Charity  and 
liberality,  as  regards  the  goods  given  by 
God,  are  carried  to  such  a  pitch  among 
them,  that  Kohl  thinks  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  their  conversion.  As 
long  as  a  man  has  any  thing,  he  must, 
according*  to  the  moral  law  of  the  Indians, 
share  it  with  those  who  want;  and  no 
one  can  attain  any  degree  of  respect  who 
does  not  do  so  most  liberally.  There  are 
other  nations  we  have  read  of  among 
whom  this  "  sharing  with  those  who 
want"  is  also  a  moral  law ;  but  with  tlie 
Indians  it  is  practice,  and  not  precept 
only.  In  those  other  nations  referred  to, 
the  precept  is  so  little  practiced,  that  the 


man  who  would  share  hb  goods  with  the 
poor  would  be  in  danger  of  Hanwell.  It 
is  thought  eminently  virtuous  to  give 
away  a  small  part  of  supei-fluity. 

The  consecjuence  of  this  law  is,  that 
there  are  no  rich  among  the  Indians.  Fre- 
quently, when  a  chief  receives  handsome 
goods,  either  in  exchange  for  his  peltry, 
or  as  a  recognition  of  his  high  position,  he 
will  throw  them  all  in  a  heap,  call  his  fol- 
lowers, and  divide  all  among  them.  If  he 
grow  very  zealous,  he  will  put  off  his 
shirt,  give  it  away,  and  say,  "  So,  you  see, 
I  have  now  nothing  to  give ;  I  am  poorer 
than  any  one  of  you,  and  commend  my- 
self to  your  charity."  How  little  cupidity 
animates  them  niay  be  seen  in  their  wars. 
The  forays  of  wild  I3eduin  tribes  are  nearly 
all  for  plunder ;  but  the  Indian  goes  to  war 
for  vengeance.  When  he  prepares  an  ex- 
pedition, he  never  thinks  of  the  booty, 
but  only  of  the  relatives  he  can  avenge, 
and  the  foes  he  can  punish.  On  the  bat- 
tle-field, his  first  and  most  impoi'tant  busi- 
ness is  to  take  the  scalp  of  the  enemy  he 
has  killed.  Having  this,  he  is  satisfied, 
and  leaves  the  ornaments  on  the  corpse, 
which  an  Arab  or  an  Afghan  would  fall 
upon  first.  Although  there  are  no  police 
and  soldiers  to  protect  the  trader,  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  trader  is  attacked 
for  the  sake  of  booty : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  quote  ow^  own 
unusual  situation  on  this  small  island  as  a  proof 
that  love  of  plunder  and  avarice  are  not  the 
prominent  or  dangerous  passions  of  the  Indians. 
We  are  here  a  handful  of  Europeans^  surround- 
ed by  more  than  a  thousand  Indians,  armed 
with  tomahawks,  knives,  and  guns,  and  yet  not 
one  of  us  feels  the  slightest  alarm.  Hardly  one 
of  us  Europeans  possesses  a  weapon ;  only  the 
Indians  are  armed.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
precautionary  measure,  as  in  the  towns  of  Aus- 
trian niyria,  where  the  Montenegrins  and  other 
mountaineers  arc  compelled  to  deposit  their 
arms  at  the  gate  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  town,  nor  is  there  a  single  soldier  or  armed 
policeman  on  the  whole  island.  And  yet,  for 
miles  round,  every  bush  conceals  an  Indian,  and 
the  wooden  booths  of  the  Europeans  are  filled 
with  the  most  handsome  and  desired  articles. 
A  whole  ship-load  of  wares  has  just  arrived,  and 
the  blockhouses  in  which  they  are  packed  could 
be  broken  open  with  a  hatchet  The  sum  of 
ready  money  on  the  island,  in  handsome  new 
coinage,  amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  yet  we  sleep  with  open  windows  and  doors, 
and  not  one  of  us  thinks  of  locking  a  door  or 
bolting  a  window." 

In  admiring  this  absence  of  cupidity. 
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we  must  not  forget  to  notice  one  result 
fatiil  to  the  social  development  of  the  In- 
dian—  namely,  the  commnnistic  state, 
which  is  inevitable  : — 

"As  a  natural  consequence,  this  generosity 
among  the  Indians  has  grown  into  a  species  of 
communisni,  and  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
on  their  civilization.  As  the  hunter — no  matter 
how  clever  and  successful  he  may  be — is  forced 
to  give  all  his  spoil  away,  industry  is  never  re- 
warded, and  the  hard-working  man  toils  for  the 
lary.  The  indefatigable  hunter  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  couple  of  idle  fellows,  who  live 
upon  him.  If  he  do  not  give  abundantly,  he 
ruus  the  risk  of  being  branded  a  raiser.  The 
whole  tribe  will  set  to  work,  annoying  and  in- 
juring him.  They  tear  his  nets,  pull  down  his 
hut,  and  kill  his  horse.  In  this  way,  then,  no 
one  is  able  to  I'etain  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  no 
rich  and  prosperous  families  can  spring  up 
among  the  Indians.'* 

Ono  evidence  of  the  beautiful  moral  na- 
ture of  these  savages,  and  their  refined 
sense  of  justice,  is  given  in  the  following 
story :  A  vouns:  man  accidentally  shot 
his  brother,  and  fled  into  the  forest.  When 
the  death  of  the  warrior  was  found  to  be 
certain,  a  general  yell  of  lament  was  rais- 
ed, and  the  burial  was  prepared.  Women, 
men,  and  children  gave  way  to  grief. 
The  women  shrieked  and  moaned  through 
the  night,  loosening  their  hnir,  and  cover- 
ing tJioir  heads  with  ashes.  The  men 
blackened  their  faces,  and  stuck  knives, 
needles,  and  thonis  into  their  flesh.  At 
the  burial  an  old  Indian  stepped  forth  and 
addressed  the  weeping  crowd.  A  tall 
graceful  fir,  he  said,  h:ul  stood  upright  be- 
fore him.  Suddenly,  bv  command  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  lightning  struck  the  flr- 
trec  and  leveled  it  to  the  ground.  Xot 
the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  the 
brother — the  innocent  cause  of  the  calam- 
ity. Indeed,  his  relatives  hurried  after 
him  into  the  forest,  and  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  so  that  he  returned  with  them.  Not 
a  word  of  reproach  was  ever  addressed  to 
liim,  nor  was  the  affliir  ever  mentioned 
again  in  the  family. 

How  much  of  this  moral  excellence  is 
due  to  a  finely  organized  disposition,  and 
how  much  to  education,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cidt  to  mark  out.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Indians  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go  with  a  vigilant  care  unsur- 
passed in  Europe : — 

"  if  any  Indians,  I  can  assure  you  from  my 
own  experience,   bring  pp   their  children  as 
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strictly  as  the  Presbyterian  families  in  tke  Eiitt, 
allow  them  no  sort  of  extravagances,  and  keep 
them — sometimes  too  severely — to  fratfi^  pn- 
vation,  and  self-denial.  Nor  is  there  way  want 
of  warnings  and  lessons  of  every  descriptioD, 
and  it  is  frequently  quite  edifying  to  listen  at 
evening  to  the  speeches  which  an  oM  Indkn 
will  make  to  his  children  and  children's  children. 
I  knew  an  Indian  hunter  who  was  a  most  ex- 
emplary and  amiable  father  of  a  family.  Wboi 
he  returned  home  in  the  evening  from  the  diaie^ 
his  scjuaw  had  a  warm  dish  in  readincas  for  him. 
She  wrung  out  his  wet  clothes  and  moccaaonSi 
and  hung  them  round  the  fire  to  dry.  After  he 
had  supped,  he  would  lie  down  on  nis  bed,  and 
the  children  would  nestle  round  him.  He  would 
joke  and  pluy  with  the  little  ones,  called  the 
elder  children  to  him,  questioned  them  as  to 
their  conduct,  gave  them  good  lessons  and  rules 
of  life,  and  told  them  stories.** 

Respecting  the  religion  of  savages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  gain  any  very  precise  idea. 
They  have  not  a  doctrine ;  they  hare  not  a 
distinct  priesthood;  they  are  unaccustomed 
to  logical  statement  of  opinions ;  and  even 
when  they  seem  to  have  something  like  a 
doctrine,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of 
traditional  superstitions  that  no  consisten* 
cy  can  be  expected.  According  to  Bar- 
ton, the  Eastern  Africans  arc  as  little 
troubled  with  ceremonies  as  with  b^lieC 
"In  things  spiritual,  as  in  things  temporal, 
they  listen  to  but  one  voice,  that  of  ^Ada,' 
or  custom.  The  most  ofifen^ve  scoffer  or 
skeptic  in  Europe  is  not  regarded  with 
more  abomination  than  the  man  in  these 
kinds  who  would  attempt  to  touch  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  'Ada.' " 

Superstition,  the  child  of  terror  and  ig^ 
norance,  is  continually  fostered  by  the  ter- 
rible and  inexplicabre  phenomena,  inees- 
santly  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  mLT- 
age ;  and  notably  in  regions  sncb  as  those 
of  Ea«*tern  Africa,  where  nature,  rarely 
sublime  or  beautiful,  has  spectators  inca- 
pable of  feeling  her  bbanty,  but  qaite 
capable  of  teeling  the  gloom  and  desolation 
ot  her  forests  and  Jungles,  her  ragged 
hills,  and  drpad  uniform  wastes  and 
swamps,  inhabited  by  dangerous  animah. 
"  Deepened  by  the  dread  of  destruction, 
ever  strong  in  the  barbarian  breast,  his 
terror,"  says  Burton,  "  causes  him  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  all  around  him.** 
"  How,"  inquires  the  dying  African,  •'can 
I  alone  be  ill  when  others  arc  well,  nnlesi 
I  have  been  bewitched?"  This  belief  in 
witchcraft,  which  is  universal,  explaifiM  to 
the  ignorant  mind  phenomena  which  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable  to  it ;  and  hbw 
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groodily  the  ignorant  accept  any  explana- 
tion is  painfully  exhibited  in  the  spirit- 
rapping  seances  of  our  own  day.  When 
men  and  cattle  fall  sick,  we  do  not  now 
imagine  that  some  enemy  or  some  mali- 
cioas  old  woman  has  thrown  a  spell  upon 
them ;  but  our  skepticism  anses  from  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
and  its  maladies,  together  with  a  little  less 
belief  in  the  supenor  powers  of  old  wo- 
men. To  the  savage,  there  is  no  reason 
conceivable  why  an  old  woman  should  not 
exercise  supernatural  powers.  The  Afri- 
cans, like  other  people,  not  only  believe  in 
witchcraft  and  put  witches  to  death,  but 
the  accused  witches  boastfully  acknow- 
ledge their  crime. 

The  "  rain  doctor  "  and  the  "  medicine 
man  "  are  the  two  nearest  approaches  to 
a  priest  known  by  the  savages.  These 
drones,  as  Burton  calls  them,  are  of  both 
sexes — the  women  generally  confining 
themselves  to  the  medical  part  of  the  pro- 
fession. Rain-making  is  a  hereditary  call- 
ing. The  rain-maker  is  addressed  by  a 
kindly  title,  and  wears  a  chieftain's  badge. 
"He  is  known  by  a  number  of  small, 
greasy,  and  blackened  gourds,  filled  with 
physic  and  magic,  hanging  round  his 
waist,  and  bv  a  little  more  of  the  usual 
grime — sanctity  and  dirt  being  connected 
in  Africa  as  elsewhere."  Although  medi- 
cine men  are  liberally  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, they  have  to  bear  the  peril  of  the 
exagi^erated  belief  in  their  powers,  and 
therefore  seldom  die  a  natural  death,  dis- 
appointed patients  wreaking  summary 
vengeance  on  tlieni.  In  civihzed  Europe 
the  "  medicine  man  "  is  permitted  to  kill 
with  great  freedom,  if  he  kills  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  Un  homme  mort  est 
un  homme  inort^  mats  la  science^  Mon- 
sieur !  It  is  only  quacks,  without  license 
to  kill,  who  are  called  to  account  for  their 
failures.  Savages  treat  their  medicine 
men  as  quacks.  Hue,  in  his  delightful 
travels,  tells  us  that  tlie  Lama  physician, 
if  he  happen  to  have  no  medicine  by  him, 
is  not  disconcerted.  He  writes  the  names 
of  the  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of  paper, 
moistens  the  paper  with  his  saliva,  and 
rolls  them  up  into  pills,  which  the  patient 
tosses  down  with  perfect  confidence.  To 
Bwallow  the  name  of  a  remedy  or  the  re- 
medy itself,  say  the  Tartars,  is  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  obser\'e 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  relations  be- 
tween cause  and  efiect  which  savages,  like 


children  (and  to  a  great  extent,  al^o,  like 
many  educated  adults,)  manifest  in  their 
interpretations  of  quite  ordinary  phenora- 
ena.  That  tying  a  mutton  bone  to  the 
bed-post  should  cure  a  man  of  rheumatism ; 
that  a  child's  caul  should  save  a  sailor 
from  shipwreck ;  that  the  sight  of  a  pie- 
bald horse  should  so  alter  the  concurrence 
of  external  events  as  to  make  whatever 
the  seer  wishes  come  to  pass ;  that  setting 
off  on  a  journey  on  Fridays  should  be  un- 
lucky ;  these  are  beliefs  which  display  the 
most  lofly  disregard  for  causal  relations ; 
and  they  are  remnants  of  the  old  super- 
stitions which  once  gained  the  assent  of 
all  classes.  Why,  then,  can  we  wonder  at 
savages,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  trace 
effects  to  causes,  except  in  the  most  supei*- 
ficial  manner,  believing  that  they  can  ex- 
ercise spells  over  their  neighbors  ?  Kohl 
tells  us  that  the  Ojibbcways  adopt  some 
such  plan  as  this  when  they  want  to  bring 
calamity  or  death  upon  a  neighbor ;  they 
make  a  small  image  of  wood,  representing 
their  victim,  and  pierce  holes  with  a  nee- 
dle in  the  region  oC  the  head  or  heart — 
wherever,  in  feet,  they  wish  their  foe  ta 
suffer.  If  he  is  to  die,  they  bury  the 
image  with  certain  magic  spells,  and  place 
four  red  pegs  in  the  grave.  At  times 
they  bum  the  eftigy.  If  the  victim  really 
die,  which  of  course  sometimes  happens, 
they  boast  that  it  was  their  spells  which 
killed  him.  A  similar  prooets  is  supposed 
to  cure  the  sick.  They  make  a  figure  of 
clothes  stuffed  with  straw,  intended  to  re- 
present the  illness  or  evil  spirit  which  tor- 
ments the  sick  man.  This  figure  they 
carry  to  a  medicine  lodge,  and  shoot  ar- 
rows at  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  sick 
man,  till  it  is  reduced  to  tatters. 

Schoolboys  will  carry  about  with  them 
a  "lucky  stone,"  and  many  people  still 
believe  in  amnlets.  Kohl  tells  us  that  one 
of  his  Indians  having  heard  a  remarkable 
rustling  in  a  larch  tree,  henceforward  be- 
lieved It  was  his  protector.  He  took  his 
friends  to  see  it,  and  would  say,  "  Voila 
I'arbec  en  qui  j'ai  confiance."  Another 
Indian  on  his  travels,  sat  down  opposite  a 
rock  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  a  step 
towards  him,  bow,  and  return  to  its  old 
position.  This,  which  was  probably  noth- 
mg  but  the  effect  of  transient  giddiness, 
could  not  but  impress  the  imreasonine 
savage,  who  henceforth  regarded  the  rock 
as  his  protecting  god,  to  whom  he  made 
offerings  of  tobacco.  Kohl  gives  some  in- 
teresting detalHi  of  the  symbols  by  which 
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tl)e    Indians    express    certain    abstract  this  idea  could  be  agreed  on.    Vost  emknalj, 

ideas : ^*^  Indian  races  were  ODanimona  in  iimrpHng 

the  same  sign.    When  they  wish  to  exphin  ttat 

"When  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  Great  ^%^Z  '  'lf»""i"'!  ^*T»  ^'J^.  *• 

Spirit,  they  usually  direct  a  rever^jntial  or  timid  ?*!  ^J"^.  ««»*•>'  »"^  slowly  throngh  the  air,  M 

Klanw  upwards,  or  point  the  forefinger  perpen-  "^  'm'^fng  *«  ^'7*"'";^  ^™  Uio  aw  ii  da- 

dicukrly  but  gcnUy  to  the  sky.  scnbcd  unanimously.    When  speaking  of  a. w^ 

"When  alluding  to  the  sun  or  to  the  time,  ?*°' *^*i°**"r,P?5,**  P*?" .*»"~  **?*»  *f 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  sun  ia  *«  "^  the  whole  body,  as  if  WMhmg  to  iirfl. 
their  clock,  and  indicating  the  s?l)t  at  which  the  f»<»  *«  ^o"/  wavingdresses  orthe  meeftd  eon- 
sun  stood,  when  the  event  to  wfiich  they  are  al-  *?•"  "^ .*«  *','?'^"'  ^-  Thia  ■moottng  of  the 
hiding  occurred,  they  point  fixedly  to  thlt  point,  fece  univereally  means  a  member  of  the  fiirwz.' 
and  hold  thciTarm  iiTthat  posifion  for  s^yeral  ^^  copious  grammar  of  this  hnguwaof  ligDi 
moments.  could  be  written.    How  nch  it  would  be^  laaj 

"When  speaking  of  a  day,  thoy  pass  the  be  dra^m  from  ttefiwt  that  Indiana  of  t»o^l^ 

finger  slowly  along  the  entire  Vault  of  heayen,  «"*  tnbcs,  whodo  not  understand  a  word  of  each 

commencing  at  thteast,  and  terminating  in  the  o*"'"  ^P"^*?  «?guage^  wiU  sitfor  hM^jIv 

west    This  is  the  sign  for  '  oncKlay.'  on  one  spot,  talking  and  chattenng,  end  teBtag 

"  If  a  shot  has  to  be  mentioned  in  the  story,  T?u°*f  ""  **l''  ^^  stones,  with  moreiMnto 

they  usually  strike  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  ^\Yf"  ,^"8*"'  T*^,?^?  '**'•«    •    1  ^'    \- 

with  the  back  of  the  right,  so  as  to  produce  a  -*■  boUow  hand  with  the  mobon  of  dr»wfa« 

slieht  sound  water,  signifies  water.    When  the  finger  tncw 

•'  If  describing  a  journey  on  horseback,  the  f  CTcntine  lines  on  the  ground  it  is  a  riv»    A 

two  first  flngersof  file  rigbt  are  placed  astride  I'^nd  moved  up  and  down  m  the  air  dgidfice  « 

of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  both  re-  ""l"^?""*        ,  u      .   t.           ^     «    ^v.^ 

present  the  galloping  movements  of  a  horse.    If  .  ,  ^^^  ««^«^  ^^f^^^  •>?'*  naturally  th^jm- 

it  is  a  foot  journey,  they  wave  the  two  fingers  •^''i.^'P'?- .  Usually  only  some  charMStnMfa 

several  tim^s  through  th'e  air.                       '^^  P^^^^^J  **'^k'»T!^„'1,?u''".^^*^..£!!^» 


"  In  counting,  tbe  ten  fingers  arc  naturally  J®  ^o™^.    ^Jl«  borns  of  thebuflWo  «     ^     ,  ^ 

used,  and  the  number  is  not  only  held  up,  but  ^°^  ?'*•«»  ^^  *^^  *•»"»  *•>•  «»»»»  •«>*««^  •• 

mentioned  indicated.   • 

"In  this  manner,  and    by  many  hundred  ,  '"^^®'1«*  of  a  large  number,  or  'manj^'  k 

similar  gestures,  they  supplement  and  support  dwcnbed  by  clutching  at  the  air  serml  tbm 

their  oral  remarks.    And  it  will  be  seen,  from  "i"*,.^*,^'""**    ^^%  moUon  greatly  rewa. 

the  gestures  I  have  described,  that  the  tongue  ^'<S  tj"?*  <'f,'^»"f«'»^  P'f?'"?  *1««?!8«»«**» 
can  be  frequently  allowed  a  rest,  and  the  m^-  '!'»*"«•  °' '  ""^^i"^'  >*  «6>»»fl«d  ^ !»""« 

ing  perfectly  conveyed  by  the  signs.  one  hand  over  the  other. 

"Suppose  an  Indian  wished  to  tcU  another     .     ^^ry  curious,  but  qmte  umverM^  b  tiw 

that  ho  had  ridden  for  three  days  over  the  "S"  ^*""™,l  ""'^'iT^.'T",?  ^J"!-^"*?""  ^ 

prairie,  he  first  points  to  his  own  worthy  pei-  ^.«"^.    They  hold  tbe  hollow  hand  for  wme 

son-Uiat  will  indicate  'I.'    Then  ho  sots  his  *""«  Y"'^  **•  "'*?*''•  •  ^^  "•  ^*!!^*  I 

fingers  a  galloping  as  I  liavc  described.    This  «?»?"=<=*•  *  ^P"'"**  °^  quiproqiw,  and  the  led 

perfects  the  idea:    'I  traveled  on  horseback.'  sign -namely,  the  mouth  widdy  opened  U 

Ne»t  he  pas.ses  his  hand  once  athwart  the  sky,  *'°??^'"*'*^?*  Mncealed  behind  it    Jhey  eu^ 

which  fbrnishes  the  notion  of  '  day ;'  and  finalf^  J7  *>«  \^  ^  the  mouth  and  cooMal  the  ftfli 

holds  up  three  fingers  before  his  friend's  eyes^  ^•""'^  ">  ^"'^  '*  «8  improper  to  diapkqr  eM- 

to  show  he  spent  'three  'days.  *">«»  ""^  admiration." 

"  It  Ls  a  curious  fact  that,  though  Indian  dia> 
Iccts  differ  so  greati}',  this  Linguage  of  signs  is       Tbe  mention  of  this  desire  to  oonoed 

the  same  for  enormous  distances.     All  travelers  emotion   reminds   ns  that  the  ciriliaid 

who  have  crossed  the  prairies  told  me  ftat  Englishman,  whoso  ambition  seemfe  to  be 

there  was  only  one  sign  language,  which  all  the  „„,°     t^  „ii.».„  „„„  .rf_„__  . . 

Indians  comprehended,  and  any  one  who  had  "^^^^  to  allow  any  strong  exptfrnmid 

learned  it  c6uld  travel  with  it  from  one  end  of  e>»otion  to  escape  bim,  is  only  linitstll« 

America  to  the  other.  a   charactenstic   of   most  savage  tribM. 

'' For  8uch  signs  as  those  of  which  I  have  Lessing  in  his  splendid  fragment,  **Lm^ 

given  spccimcng,  such  as  the  sun,  a  day,  a  num-  koou,"    draws   attention   to   the  way  IB 

bcr,  a  horseman,  etc,  when  nothing  better  or  which  Homer  makes  the  Trojans  flopprcflL 

more  natural  could  be  chosen,  this  is  easily  to  and  the  Greeks  express,  emotion  ;  so  &r 

be  understood.     But  the  sign -language  develop-  ^y^,^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^j„     .^^^  '^      j^ 

ed  itsell  to  a  fuller  extent,  and  undertook  a  visi-  i^^j-  ^^  i  u^  ^:.i  «^*  *•    i  ^-.:^   u        ^    ^r 

ble  representation  of  abstract  ideas.      Hence  believed  he  did  not  ieel  pain,  he  mwhta 

much  must  naturally  become  conventional.  Thus,  very  gods  howl  when  wonnded. 
for  instance,  if  desirous  to  express  the  idea  of 

'  beauty,'  this  could  not  be  imitated  like  the  ex-  "The  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  witlMnI  s 
plosion  of  a  gun.     Still,  some  sign  to  express  tear,'' 
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may  be  very  admirable  to  savages,  but  it 
is  a  higher  ideal  of  humanity  to  feel  keen- 
ly and  yet  act  steadfastly.  Macduff  is 
ready  enough  to  bear  his  anguish  like  a 
man,  but  he  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  all  feeling.  The 
gaping  clown,  who  marvels  at  every  nov- 
elty, is  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  the 
obtuse  exquisite  who  sees  "  nothing  in 
it." 

"We  live  by  admiration,  love,  and  hope ;" 

and  the  man  who  pretends  to  feel  none  of 
these  is  simply  a  coxcomb  ;  the  man  who 
does  not  feel  them  is  the  savage. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  under- 
neath the  grave  diversity  of  forms  may  be 
found  considerable  similarities  of  tendency 
in  the  savjige  and  in  the  civilized  nature. 
Many  of  the  things  noticeable  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  savage  are  found  lingering 
amongst  ourselves,  either  in  remote  pro- 
vinces, in  uncultivated  classes,  or  in  child- 
ren. The  fatiguing  and  universal  mendi- 
cancy of  Africa,  where  kings  and  chief- 
tains demand  baksheesh  on  all  sorts  of 
pretexts,  and  where  no  one  will  even  direct 
you  on  your  way  without  a  "  present,"  is 
little  less  than  what  the  traveler  meets  with 
throughout  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  It 
is  not  only  the  beggars  who  beg— every 
one  knows  the  impudent  medicancy  of 
the  police,  custom-house  officers,  and  func- 
tionaries of  various  kinds.  We  have  been 
asked  jyer  la  botiglia  by  a  man  wearing 
the  Government  uniform  upon  no  better 
pretext  than  that  urged  by  the  laziest  laz- 
zarone.  Ho  stood  on  the  quay  to  see  us 
depart,  and  held  out  his  hand,  as  if  there 
was  some  tarilF  of  supervision.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  a  carpenter  actually  quit  his 
work  to  run  after  the  carriage,  holding 
out  his  hat  for  alms.  In  like  manner  the 
delight  in  bargaining  which  the  Africans 
display  is  much  the  same  as  that  exhibit- 
ed by  the  Italians  generally.  Of  course, 
the  African  being  less  pressed  for  time, 
and  less  subject  to  competition,  can  afford 
to  indulge  this  task  to  an  excess  not  per- 
missible in  Europe.  "  A  lot  of  two  hun- 
dred tusks,"  Burton  says,  "  is  rarely  sold 
under  four  months.  Each  article  is  laid 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  purchaser  be- 
gins by  placing  some  handsome  cloths 
under  the  point  and  bamboo  of  the  tusk, 
and  by  covering  its  whole  length  with  a 
third  ;  these  form  the  first  perquisites  of 
the  seller.  After  a  few  days,  during 
which  rice  and  ghee,  sugar  and  sweet- 


meats, must  be  freely  supplied,  commences 
the  chaffering  for  the  price.  The  Banyan 
becomes  excited  at  the  ridiculous  demands 
of  his  client,  screams  like  a  woman,  pushes 
him  out  of  doors,  and  receives  a  return  of 
similar  treatment  with  interest.  He  takes 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  that  the  Afri- 
can is  never  satisfied  with  the  first  offer, 
however  liberal ;  he  begins  with  a  quar- 
ter of  the  worth,  then  he  raises  it  to  one 
half^  and  when  the  barbarian  still  hesitates, 
he  throws  in  some  flashy  article  which 
turns  the  scale." 

The  position  of  woman  is  commonly 
held  to  be  a  test  of  the  civilization  reach- 
ed by  any  nation.  In  savage  tribes  that 
position  is  certainly  not  elevated.  Woman 
is  held  to  be  wholly  inferior  to  man,  and 
has-  inferior  labors  to  perform.  This 
shocks  the  susceptibilities  of  a  European, 
who  nevertheless  is  rarely  very  consistent 
in  his  own  treatment  of  women.  He  is 
ready  with  the  most  splendid  rhetoric  in 
praise  of  woman,  but  this  chivalry  is  not 
unmingled  with  contempt.  He  talks  as 
if  women  were  angels,  and  treats  them  as 
if  they  were  frivolous  fools.  He  has  the 
loudest  voice  to  proclaim  their  inherent 
purity  and  delicacy,  and  has  the  least  pos- 
sible confidence  in  it.  The  savage  has  no 
such  sophistications.  He  despises  woman 
as  an  inferior  animal.  War  and  hunting 
he  reserves  for  himself — all  other  labor  is 
thrown  upon  her  shoulders.  Kohl  tells 
us  that  an  unlucky  half-lame  Indian  who 
was  of  no  use  either  to  hunt  or  paddle, 
and  hence  remained  at  home  with  the 
squaws,  would  sometimes  lend  a  hand  to 
the  women  as  they  felled  the  trees  and 
carried  away  logs;  but  no  other  man 
would  have  moved  a  finger,  not  even 
when  making  love  to  his  wood-cutting 
charmer. 

**The  women  arc  also  obliged  to  procure  and 
cut  up  the  firewood  in  the  forest.  This  is  one 
of  their  chief  daily  tasks ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indian  encampmeints  round  me  I 
always  hear,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
the  axes  of  the  women  and  girls  sounding  as 
they  prepare  the  logs  for  the  next  day,  and 
emerge  heavily  laden  fi-om  the  scrub.  Usually, 
too,  I  notice  several  young  fellows  idling  about 
under  the  trees,  serenely  watching  the  toiling 
women,  and  conversing  affiibly  with  them.  As 
I  am  told,  this  wood-cutting  hour  is  the  grand 
love-making  time  for  the  young  men.'' 

The  girls  begin  their  labors  as  early  as 
six  years  old,  while  their  haughty  brotii- 
ers  wal^  by  their  side,  disdaining  to  carry 
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any  thing  but  bow  and  arrow.  Of  course, 
as  they  perform  the  work  of  carpenter, 
joiner,  unison,  and  porter,  their  hands 
and  arms  are  hardened  and  developed  in  a 
way  which  would  surj^rise  their  European 
sisters,  llavinor  their  time  thus  occupied, 
and  their  bodies  tlius  put  to  rough  usage, 
they  can  not  imitate  their  European  sis- 
ters in  their  devotion  to  dress  and  fashion. 
Th.1t  falls  to  the  men. 

"  It  is  to  a  European  a  most  coniical  sisrht  to 
notice  a  savage  before  a  lookin;:-glft5S.  Vanity 
and  self- admiration  are  as  visible  in  him  as  in 
a  Parisian  coquette.  lie  even  outvies  her ;  for 
while  she  changes  the  fashion  of  her  bonnet 
and  the  color  of  her  dross  three  or  four  times  a- 
vear,  the  Intlian  altei-s  the  color  on  his  face — for 
his  attention  is  confined  to  this  portion  of  his 
l>crson — daily. 

"I  have  watched  three  or  four  handsome 
young  Indians  here,  and  saw  them  every  day 
wearing  a  different  pattern  on  their  faces. 
They  belon^red  to  the  aristocracy  of  their  band, 
and  were  evidently  dandies.  I  saw  them  lounti;- 
ing  along  very  seriously  and  with  great  dignity, 
with  green  or  yellow  stripes  on  their  noses, 
their  long  pipes  under  their  arm-;,  and  wrapped 
up  iff  their  wide  ])lanket-cloaks.  They  were 
always  together,  and  evidently  foi-med  a  clique. 

"  Daily,  when  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  drew 
tlie  pattern  their  faces  displayed,  and  at  lengtli 
obtained  a  collection,  whoso  variety  even  as- 
tonished myself.  Tlie  .strange  combinations 
produced  in  the  kaleidoscope  may  Ihj  termed 
weak  whun  compared  to  what  an  Indian*s  im- 
agination produces  on  his  forehead,  nose,  and 
ciiecks.  I  will  try  to  give  some  account  of  them, 
as  far  as  words  will  reach. 

"  Two  things  struck  me  most  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  colors:  first,  t'lC  fact  that  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  natural  di- 
visions of  the  face ;  and,  secondly,  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  mixture  of  the  gi*aceful  and  the  grotes- 
qae." 

Wild  as  these  ornaments  seem  to  the 
stranger,  they  have  a  significance  to  the 
Indian  eye  not  less  great  than  the  proper 
shape  of  a  bonnet  or  sleeve  has  for  us.  If 
a  huly  wished  to  create  a  general  impres- 
sion of  her  insanitv,  she  need  only  wear 
the  bonnet  and  dress  worn  by  every  one 
a  ihw  years  laxo,  and  then  considered  quite 
proper.  In  like  manner  Kohl,  on  hearing 
some  Indians  speak  of  one  of  their  tribe 
who  had  gone  mad,  asked  how  he  had 
shown  his  insanity.  "  Oh  !"  they  said, 
"he  dresses  himself  up  so  funnily  with 
feathers  and  shells,  and  paints  his  face  so 
comically,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
die  with  laughing."  As  the  speakers 
were  themselves  overladen  with  feathers, 


shells,  green,  vermillion,  PrussiaD  blue, 
and  chrome  yellow,  Kohl  conld  hardly 
keep  his  countenance. 

Kohl  gives  it  pot  only  as  his  own  o]nn- 
ion,    but  as  that    of   many  EaropeanOi 
that  after  having  lived  somo  time  with 
these  gaily  painted  Indians,  the  piunt  is 
really  felt  to  be  an  ornament.    Whenever 
the  Indians  w:ished  themselves  they  seem- 
ed insignificant  and  uglier.     Every  things 
is  habit ;  and  to  eyes  accustomed  to  be- 
hold the  dnzzlinsr  warrioi*s  in  their  war- 
paint,  the  pale  faces  must  appear  very 
mean. 

The  few  points  we  have  touched  npon 
will  suitico  to  show,  that  while  savage  life 
presents  many  details  of  great  interest  to 
the  philosopher,  it  does  not  and  can  not 
present  him  with  the  scientifig  data  for 
any  conclusions  as  to  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  uncorrupted  by  civilization.  '  It 
can  only  show  how  man  i.s  varionsly 
biassed  by  the  various  tendencies  of  too 
society  in  which  he  lives.  We  can  no 
more  get  at  human  nature  unafieoted  by 
social  conditions,  than  we  can  get  at  the 
humau  mind  freed  from  all  erroneous 
conception  and  all  traditiomd  bias.  The 
ignorant  man  is  not  nearer  to  the  state 
of  ideal  purity  than  is  the  professor  of  a 
false  philosophy.  Ilousseau^s  notion  that 
meditation  means  corruption,  and  that 
men  "  untainted  by  philosophy"  are  ne- 
cessarily of  a  purer  moral  nature,  is  one 
at  variance  with  all  that  psychology  and 
experience  reveal.  Xo  man  having  a  soni 
can  be  without  a  theory  of  life — a  philo- 
sophy of  some  sort ;  he  must  think ;  he 
is  compelled  to  speculate,  and  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  around  Dim; 
and  the  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
man  must  have  a  philosophy  or  not, 
but  what  philosophy  he  shall  adopt.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  luxury,  and  all  the 
arts  iind  appliances  of  civilization.  In  the 
rudest  possible  condition  man,  will  snd 
must  invent  some  appliances  for  the  secar- 
ing  of  food,  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  the 
shelter  of  his  family  from  cold,  rain,  and 
wild  beasts;  and  the  question  is.  Are 
these  appliances  to  be  effectual  ?  Is  ho 
better  oif  with  good  than  with  bad  instra* 
ments?  So  likewise  with  social  laws: 
under  some  form  of  government  he  mast 
live,  if  he  live  with  his  fellow-men ;  is  ho 
more  likely  to  develop  his  moral  naturOv 
when  living  in  the  light  of  wellpdeSiiod 
laws,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  secoiiog 
justice  for  all,  than  when  living  in  a  so 
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ciety  where  superstilion,  caprice,  and  in- 
dividual might  determine  every  thing? 
The  aim  of  civilization  is  conquest  over 
the  material  world  in  order  to  the  freer 
development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life.     The  uncivilized  man  is  moved  to- 


wards the  same  end,  but  he  is  fiirther  off 
from  its  attainment.  In  other  words,  un- 
civilized man  is  not  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  man  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
civilization. 


i  ^  ■ 


From    the    London    Berlew. 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  Canning  entered 
Parliament.  For  a  year  or  two  previously 
he  had  created  great  sensation  at  the  de 
baling  clubs,  where  he  nightly  harangued 
against  the  government,  and  startled  his 
hearers  by  the  ardor  of  his  appeals  on  be- 
half of  the  people.  Nevertheless  his  style 
was  not  such  as  we  instinctively  associate 
with  the  idea  of  a  public  orator,  anymore 
than  was  his  personal  appearance.  The 
slight,  graceful  figure,  the  classic  features, 
the  aristocratic  bearing,  the  clear,  melodi- 
ous, not  too  powerful  voice — the  logical 
method  of  the  speaker,  dealing  in  illustra- 
tion or  giving  free  play  to  a  lively  fancy 
at  the  outset  of  his  address,  but  gradually 
working  closely  to  his  subject,  strength- 
ening his  argument  at  every  step,  avoid- 
ing all  empty  declamation,  and  concluding 
the  moment  he  had  done  ;  this  was  a  true 
orator,  and  yet  hardly  the  style  of  man 
for  an  arch-rebel,  or  mischievous  dema- 
fjogue.  No  wonder  that  having  won 
Canninc:  to  their  side,  the  Liberals  should 
make  much  of  him.  He  had  the  entree  at 
Carlton  House,  Devonshire  House,  Bur- 
lington House  ;  and  was  as  popular  with 
the  patricians  as  with  the  public;  indeed, 
more  so  ;  for  his  delicate  sn,tiro  and  scho- 
larly allusions  were  appreciated  better, 
and  he  was  much  more  at  his  ease,  in  that 
upper  circle  than  in  the  crowd  below. 
Grey-headed  statesmen  listened  with  de- 
light to  the  young  student,  and  prophe- 
sied splendidly  for  his  future  career.  His 
name  was  already  flouted  in  the  faces  of 
ministers,  and  Sheridan  in  his  place  went 
so  far  as  to  allude  to  Canning's  approach- 
ing  entry  into   parliament.     He  entered 

*  Concluded  from  page  864. 
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about  the  expected  time,  but  not  in  the 
uniform  of  buff  and  blue.  The  fact  was 
simply  this : — so  long  as  Canning  harm- 
lessly conversed  or  debated  in  reception- 
rooms,  and  club-houses,  and  popular  as- 
semblies, he  found  nothing  to  disturb  his 
democratic  theories.  But  when  brought 
to  the  point  of  action,  a  new  light  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
really  seemed  to  understand  that  a  terri- 
ble meaning  lay  hid  within  his  harmless 
words — that  the  conflict  which,  to  him 
and  his  friends,  was  of  opinion  only, 
would  be  one  of  physical  force  among  the 
masses.  It  was  only  dnring  an  interview 
with  a  secret  delegate,  a  man  of  position 
and  fame  in  his  day,  (William  Godwin,) 
that  he  saw  the  end  of  the  path  on  which 
he  had  entered.  This  man  came  to  an- 
nounce that  the  people  were  weary  of 
their  own  inaction,  and  of  the  coldness  of 
their  leaders;  that  they  were  now  tho- 
roughly organized  ;  that  the  leading  com- 
mittees had  selected  him  (Canning)  as 
their  head  ;  that  they  would  serve  him 
faithfully ;  that  they  impatiently  waited 
for  his  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and 
would  at  once  be  ready  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  that  he  might  determine.  The 
young  man  was  thunderstruck.  He  asked 
time  for  reflection,  though  in  reality  his 
decision  was  already  taken.  The  hope- 
lessness, not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  such 
a  scheme  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  it ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  Canning  was  essen- 
tially a  lover  of  order ;  his  whole  nature 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  such  close  contact 
with  sedition  ;  and  moreover,  unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  the  aristocrat  was  too  strong 
within  him  to  allow  even  of  direct  contact 
with  the  mob.  He  not  only  gave  a  de- 
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citled  refusal  to  the  agitators,  but  so  vio- 
lent was  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  he 
souglit  an  interview  with  Mr.  i^itt,  com- 
pared notes  on  political  views,  and,  after 
IX  long  and  mutually  satisfactory  conver- 
sation, gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  minis- 
ter, with  whom  he  remained  closely  con- 
nected until  Pitt's  death. 

When  war  lirst  broke  out  in  1793,  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  party,  realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  gave  a  generous 
support  to  the  government ;  and  at  the 
close  of  1794,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham joined  the  cabinet,  and,  by  this 
union  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  ot  ministers  both 
in  parliament  and  the  country ;  besides 
the  significance  of  the  act  in  the  eyes  of 
our  enemies  abroad. 

Home  alHiirs  began  to  look  critical, 
and  required  wary  management.  The 
Edhiburgh  Convention,  with  its  "sec- 
tions, "  and  committees  of  "  organiza- 
tion," "  finance,"  "  public  safety,"  and  so 
forth,  had  been  successfully  broken  up ; 
but  a  similar  attempt  which  was  made 
upon  the  London  Convention  miscarried. 
The  jury  refused  to  convict,  and  Hornc 
Tooke,  with  his  companions,  was  dis- 
charged from  prison.  The  popular  disaf- 
fection spread  all  the  more  i-apidly  after 
this  failure,  being  further  stimulated  by 
several  ill-advised  speeches  which  the  pro- 
secution called  forth  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  exertions  of  French 
emissaries  out  of  doors.  The  high  price 
of  provisions  consequent  on  two  deficient 
harvests  increased  the  discontent ;  and 
while  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  open 
parliament,  the  mob  surrounded  the  royal 
carriage,  not,  as  five  years  before,  with 
loval  shouts,  but  with  groans  and  curses. 
"Peace!"  "No  war!"  "No  king!" 
"Down  with  George!"  were  their  cries, 
mingled  with  execrations  of  Pitt,  and 
clamors  for  bread.  While  the  procession 
was  passing  through  Palace  Yard,  a  bul- 
let entered  the  carriage  window  ;  and,  on 
its  return,  the  mob  tore  in  pieces  the 
state-coach,  the  king  himself  narrowly  es- 
caping the  same  fate.  Party  spirit  is  a 
tame  thing  in  our  day ;  but  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  took  place  a 
few  hours  afU'r  this  attack.  Lord  Lands- 
downe  could  assert  that  "it  was  only  an 
alarm  bell  to  terrify  the  people  into  weak 
compliances,  a  scheme  planned  an  execut- 
ed by  ministers  themselves." 


For  three  years  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  continued,  and,  as  r^arded  the 
war,  all  the  efforts  of  the  nation,  gigantic 
as  they  were,  seemed  utterly  powerleas  to 
turn  the  tide  of  French  success.     Holland 
had  been  completely  overrun  by  them-— 
was  in  fact  an  affiliated  republic ;  so  was 
the  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  Belgiam 
had  long  been  annexed ;  Prussia  was  neu- 
tral by  compulsion;   Austria,  the  most 
stubborn  of  foes,  had  made  peace  with 
the  Republic  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio ;  while  Spain,  by  no  means  a  con- 
temptible power,  was  at  open  war  with 
this  country.     For  a  time  England  was 
compelled,  if  fight  she  would,  to  fight 
alone,  and  saw  half  the  continent  arrayed 
against  her.    The  taxation  had  increased 
six  millions  per  annum  within  six  y^ara, 
and  fell  upon    the    nation  with  Karfal 
weight.     It  was  in  this  extremity  that  the 
Bank  of  England  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  stopped  payment.     The  panic 
was  universal,  and  men  seemed  wild  with 
fnght.    In  February  the  three  per  cents 
had  sunk  to  fifty  and  a  half,  and  in  April 
they  stood  at  forty-eight  and  a  hal£    To 
add  to  the  troubles  of  the  time,  a  formida- 
ble mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  a 
still  more  formidable  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
These  dangers,  however,  served  only  to 
elicit  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion.    The  king,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  parliament,  the  landed  inter- 
est, the  clergy,  all  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  country,  sustained  the  min- 
ister.   Pitt  resolved  ou  still  more  ener- 
getic measures.    At  one  stroke  he  tripled 
the  assessed  taxes,  which  became  a  imik 
part  of  all  incomes  of  £200  and  npwaxda. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  soon  rccoveredi 
and  rose  in  proportion  to  its  own  effortu 
Close  upon  the  tidings  of  Cape  St.  Yin- 
cent,  came  the  battle  of  Camperdown, 
and,  far  more  glorious  than   either,  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.    An  abundant  harvest 
gave  a  sufficiency  to  the  poorest.    The 
balance  of  trade  for  five  years  showed  ii|^ 
wards  of  six  millions  increase,  even  after 
the  enormous  importations  of  com  thea 
necessary  had   been  paid  for.     The  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made,  and  twioe 
repeated,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  the  ifr 
suiting  manner  in  which  they  had  ba« 
rejected  by  the    French  directory,  r^ 
moved  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  contest.    A  national  defence  fond  was 
organized,  to  which  the  Bank  of  Englaad 
gave  £200,000,  the  Dnke   of  Bedford 
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£100,000,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
£100,000,  Smiths,  the  bankers,  £100,000, 
several  noblemen  £40,000  and  £20,000 
each,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet £10,000  each.  Large  mercantile 
firms  subscribed  in  the  same  princely 
fiiahion,  Robert  Peel  of  Bury  bemg  one 
of  the  names  near  the  head  of  the  list. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  money  was 
worth  double  its  present  value,  specie 
was  scarce,  the  war  had  continued  for  Hve 
years,  and  every  imaginable  burden  of 
taxation  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
country.  Many  persons  of  distinction 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  establish- 
ments ill  consequence  of  their  liberality, 
but  all  classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
self-denial  and  devotion  to  the  conmion 
cause. 

The  English  minister  now  appeared  to 
be  seated  more  firmly  than  ever  in  his 
place,  and  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of 
power.  Besides  the  evidences  of  his  vi- 
gorous policy  abroad,  he  had  succeeded 
m  calming  the  frenzy  of  Ireland;  and, 
having  overcome  the  stubborn  opposition 
of  her  legislature,  had  effected  her  union 
with  this  country.  The  great  inducement 
held  out  to  the  Irish  parliament  as  the 
price  of  its  acquiescence  in  the  Union 
was  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diisabilities ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
party  in  England,  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  state,  were  perfectly  willing,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  union,  to  withhold 
the  promised  concession ;  and  here  was* 
the  ^tal  canker.  Half  the  cabinet,  a 
large  proportion  of  ministers  not  of  the 
cabinet,  and  many  influential  supporters 
of  the  government,  were  opposed  to  him; 
but  Pitt  did  not  swerve  for  a  moment 
from  his  purpose.  The  first  session  of  the 
*'  United  Imperial  Parliament"  was  at 
hand,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should  be 
inaugurated  by  a  generous  measure  of  re- 
lief It  was  a  question  of  principle  with 
him  quite  as  much  as  policy.  But  the 
king  made  it  a  question  of  principle  also, 
on  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  never  likely  to  give 
way.  Pitt  had  evidently  presumed  upon 
his  position,  and  had  not  informed  the 
king  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  measure 
hO  important,  until  he  formally  offered  it 
for  the  royal  approbation.  This  the  king 
at  once  refused,  abruptly  and  ungracious- 
ly. A  refusal  on  a  question  of  such  mo- 
ment, and  on  which  he  ielt  so  deeply, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  allow  of  only  one 


course,  if  he  would  retain  his  own  self-re- 
spect; and  after  a  brief  correspondence 
he  sent  in  his  resignation.  This  was  the 
only  difference  the  king  ever  had  with 
Pitt  during  his  long  term  of  office,  and 
his  conduct  appears  the  more  hasty  and 
inexcusable.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  certainly  in  fault.  The  question  ox 
Catholic  relief  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet,  more  or  less,  for  four  months ; 
and  during  that  time  it  was  never  once 
officially  named  to  the  kine,  though  a 
question  of  vital  importance  in  his  mind, 
and  one  indeed  whicn  almost  assumed  the 
form  of  mononumia.  Sundry  members  of 
the  Cabinet  took  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in- 
flamed the  king's  mind  agdnst  the  mea- 
sure itself,  and  against  the  minister  who 
was  so  secretly  preparing  it.  Addinffton, 
the  speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's, 
was  implicated  in  the  intrigue,  and  was 
evidently  bidding  eagerly  for  the  treasury. 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the 
other  hand,  knowing  that  the  king  was 
really  looking  towards  Addington,  roused 
the  pride  of  Pitt,  and  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and, his  sovereign. 

Some  obscurity  still  rests  upon  the 
affair;  but  after  his  decbion  was  once 
taken,  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than 
Pitt's  conduct  on  retiring  from  office. 
So  fiir  from  involving  his  cabinet  in  the 
transaction,  he  made  the  act  a  purely  per* 
sonal  one,  and  only  informed  Dundas  and 
Lord  Grenville  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take.  He  used  all  possible  influence 
with  hb  collea^es  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main ;  many  of  them,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed not  requiring  any  very  djBdded  pres- 
sure ;  and  among  the  rest,  hb  own  broth- 
er, the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  thought 
that  place  and  £3000  a  year  were  not  to 
be  lightly  bartered  for  a  little  foolbh 
pride.  But  Cannin^r,  Dundas,  Windham, 
with  Lords  Greenville  and  Spencer,  all 
strongly  in  flivor  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, followed  their  chief.  On  the  first 
news  of  the  impending  change,  a  great 
panic  ensued  in  the  city.  Stodcs  fell  five 
per  cent.,  and  there  was  no  market  at  all 
for  Exchequer  Bills.  But  Pitt  at  once 
caused  the  information  to  be  circulated 
that  he  should  not  retire  suddenly,  that 
he  should  support  the  new  minbtry|  and 
that  he  should  open  the  new  budget; 
which  last  information  especially,  calmed 
the  general  apprehension,  and  Averled 
madh  commercial   diaagter.     The  king 
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every  where  spoke  wannly  of  his  conduct, 
saying  that  it  was  beyond  all  comparison 
more  honorable  than  tliat  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  "His  was  a  magnanimity 
imparallel  among  politicians,"  is  the  sober 
verdict  of  one  who  knew  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances. The  minister  left  behind 
him  the  most  ample  preparations  and  dis- 
positions with  respect  to  tlie  war,  as  was 
shown  by  the  successful  operations  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  of  Nel- 
son in  the  Bjxltic ;  and  his  successors  had 
his  best  advice  and  counsel  whenever  they 
thought  fit  to  ask  it.  Indeed,  during  the 
next  two  years  Pitt  supported  the  new 
government  far  beyond  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  a  due  regard  to  his  own  posi 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  popularity.  "  As 
in  administration,  so  in  retirement,"  says 
Mr.  Tomline,  "  we  see  him  displaying  the 
same  greatness,  the  same  activity,  the 
same  patriotism.  His  loyalty  depended 
not  upon  office ;  his  love  of  his  country 
was  ociually  evident  in  every  situation. 
Instead  of  a  ])eevish  secession  from  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty,  or  a  hostile 
obstruction  to  the  measures  of  the  new 
administration,  which  must  instantly  have 
sunk  undf^r  the  weight  of  his  opposition, 
he  gave  them  their  best  claim  to  credit  in 
the  country,  by  an  open  declaration  in 
their  favor,  and  by  a  direct  avowal  of  his 
determination  to  assist  them  while  they 
acted  upon  the  principles  wliich  had  been 
the  rule  of  his  own  ccmduct.  This  assist- 
ance he  gave  publicly  and  privately,  with 
a  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  politi- 
cal parties." 

3Ir.  Adtlington,  who  now  came  into 
j)ower,  was  an  amiable,  well-intentioned 
man,  much  respected  for  his  moral  worth, 
but  who  had  given  no  })roof  of  statesman- 
like qualities  of  mind.  As  speaker,  he 
had  conducted  the  business  of  the  House 
with  success,  thanks  to  a  handsome  per- 
son, and  dignified,  though  rather  formal, 
manners.  But  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  to  form  an  administration,  and  take 
the  reins  out  of  Pitt's  hands,  the  proposal 
was  greeted  with  general  ridicule.  Quoth 
Fox  :  "  If  Mr.  Addington  wishes  for  su- 
preme authority,  let  him  be  King  of  Bath, 
if  he  has  interest  enough  at  the  Rooms. 
He  will  find  it  more  ph/asant,  and,  I  am 
j>ersuaded,  more  to  hU  reputation."  The 
new  Premier  over-estimated  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  thought  he  could  rule  the  House 
as  well  from  the  treasurv  bench  as  from 


the  chair ;  and  that  he  conid  govern  the 
country  as  well  as  the  Hoose.    He  was 
much  mistaken  on  both  points;  but  his 
mediocrity  suited   the  king,  as  did  his 
stringent  views  on  the  Catholic  oiaestion, 
and  his  general  subserviency.     With  a 
change  of  administi*ation  came  a  change 
of  policy.    The  nation,  exhausted  hj  its 
efforts,  and  seeing  its  leader  set  amde,  lost 
heart  for  the  war ;  it  suited  Bonaparti^ 
views  to  call  a  truce ;  indeed,  he  had  al- 
ready been  making  overtures  to  this  elid ; 
— hence  the  peace  of  Amiens.    The  Ad- 
dington  Government    immediately    pro- 
ceeded to  cut  down  the  expenditure  and 
the  taxation.    They  reduced  the  armj; 
they  dismissed  many  thousands  of  able 
seamen — indeed,  more  than  half  the  naval 
force ;  they  slackened  the  cxeitions  in  the 
dockyards ;  they  disbanded  first  the  miJi- 
tia,  and  then  the  volunteers,  and  acted  as 
though  fighting  was  for  ever  gone  out  of 
fashion.     Bonaparte  was  only  biding  his 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  audacious 
in  his  demands  as  these  measures  came 
into  operation.     Still  the  govemnient  did 
not  take  the  alarm,  though  muchuneaaineflB 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind.    Pitt  todc 
no  very  active  part  in  politics,  but  spent 
his  time  chiefly  at  Bath,  drinking  the 
waters ;  or  at  his  estate  at  Hollwood,  su- 
perintending the   alterations    that  were 
never  finished ;    or  at  Walmer    Castle, 
drawing  up  plans  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast ;  or  corresponding  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  national  finance.     Occasional- 
ly he  came  up  to  town,  and  took  his  seat 
behind  ministei*s,  when  his  influence  was 
needed  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  fiivor,  or 
paid  a  visit  to  Addington  at  Richmond 
Park  ;  but  he  had  small  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  things,  and  was  al- 
ways glad  to  get  back  to  his  retirement 
Instead  of  following  him  there,  let  ns 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  weapon  which 
won  all  his  parliamentary  battles ;  one  of 
so  fine  a  temper  that  its  edge  was  never 
tui-ned,  nor  its  luster  dimmed,  through  all 
those  conflicts.    Yet  how  can  we  describe 
his  wondrous  oratory?  how  giTcanade* 
quate  idea  of  that  which  addresses  ilBdf 
to  the  ear  only,  and  which,  like  mooe^ 
subtle  and  evanescent,  asserts  its  power, 
and  is  straightway  gone  ?    The  reporter^ 
skill  can  do  much,  but,  in  the  case  of 
every  true  orator,  the  printed  Is  to  the 
uttered  speech,  what  the  composer^  soon 
is  to  the  vocal  ochestra,  the  statue  to  the 
nymph,  the  painted  portrait  to  the  liriiig 
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man.  And  Pitt's  oratory  especially  suffVrs 
from  the  miserable  reporting  of  the  time. 
Every  epithet  was  so  fitting,  every  anti- 
thesis so  correctly  balanced,  every  cadence 
80  well  measured,  that  the  loss  or  transpo- 
sition even  of  a  word  destroyed  that  per- 
fect rliythm  which  made  his  oratory  true 
music.  Yet  it  was  not  a  merely  charming 
melody,  as  of  some  skillful  player  on  the 
lute  ; — there  was  a  volume  and  grandeur 
about  it,  like  the  roll  of  a  full  diapason, 
that  satis6es  the  ear  with  its  richness,  and 
leaves  it  careless  of  all  other  sounds. 
When  he  spoke  for  the  first  time,  Burke 
said  enthusiastically  that  Lord  Chatham 
lived  again.  But  his  style  had  not  the  vi- 
vacity, dash,  and  rude  vigor  of  his  father. 
It  was  more  polished,  more  rounded  and 
jKjrfect,  more  solid,  we  might  say  more 
ponderous.  His  official  statements  were 
a  marvel  for  simplicity  and  clearness,  no 
matter  how^  abstruse  the  subject ;  where- 
as the  elder  Pitt  was  not  lucid  in  expo- 
sition. The  son  excelled  in  reply ;  the 
father  rarely  attempted  it,  and,  when  he 
did,  generally  i'ailed.  Both  were  perfect 
masters  of  invective — in  each  case  merci- 
less and  crushing.  Pitt  had  a  noble  voice, 
but  one  rather  monotonous  in  its  sweet- 
ness; Lord  Chatham's  had  an  extraordi- 
nary compass — at  will  soft  and  pleading, 
or  thundering  a  perfect  peal  over  the 
startled  House.  Pitt  had  not  his  father's 
defiant  address,  nor  his  animated  gestures 
nor  his  expre-^sive  countenance;  nor  did 
he  rule  by  terror,  and  cow  the  members 
into  subjection,  as  his  father  had  done. 
But  there  was  an  indescribable  dignity  in 
his  manner,  and  a  lofty  pride,  which  left 
him  equally  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
arena.  Of  his  own  contemporaries,  Burke 
had  the  superiority  in  range,  variety,  and 
depth  of  thought ;  and  Fox  in  nervous, 
passionate  power — an  ardor  which  at  times 
burned  like  a  furnace,  and  before  which 
nothing  could  stand.  But  Pitt  excelled 
them  both  in  practical  sagacity,  in  search- 
ing analysis,  in  the  refutation  of  oppo- 
nents, and  in  skill  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion from  the  very  materials  of  debate. 
Burke  had  little  discretion,  and  less  self- 
control  ;  Pitt  was  self  possessed  and  wary, 
and  generally  saw  liis  way  clearly  to  the 
goal  before  taking  a  single  step.  Fox 
lacked  persistence  in  a  given  course ;  he 
was  pliable  and  uncertain ;  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  plainly  spoken,  he  lacked 
principle,  and  his  w^ords  thereby  lost  half 
their  power.     But  nothing  could  shake, 


much  less  bend,  the  detenniuation  of 
Pitt's  iron  will;  and  that  his  principle  whs 
for  above  all  question  gave  him  from  the 
first  a  vast  advantage  over  his  rival. 

Pitt  did  not  slowly  wun  his  way  as  an 
orator ;  liis  style  was  perfect  on  his  first 
entry  into  public  life.  When  he  spoke  on 
the  household  expenses  bill,  he  was  as 
self-possessed,  as  nuent,  and  as  happy  in 
his  rejoinders,  (for  he  spoke  in  reply ^)  as 
in  the  average  speeches  of  his  after  years. 
He  spoke  from  the  opposition  benches; 
and,  after  agreeing  with  a  ministerial 
speaker  tliat  the  proposition  for  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  civil  list  would  have 
come  with  more  grace,  and  with  more 
benefit  to  the  public  service,  from  his 
majesty's  ministers,  continued: — 

**  They  ought  to  have  consulted  the  honor  of 
their  royal  master,  and  have  raised  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  people,  by  abating  from  magni- 
ficence what  was  due  to  necessity.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  slow  request  of  a  burdened  peo- 
pic,  they  should  have  com'ted  popularity  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  useless  revenue.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
house  to  accede  than  to  propose ;  much  more 
gracious  to  have  observed  the  free  exercise  of 
royal  bounty,  than  to  make  an  appeal,  and  point 
out  what  was  right  and  what  was  necessary. 
....  But  surely  it  was  no  reason,^  that  because 
ministers  failed  to  do  their  duty,  the  house 
should  cease  to  attend  to  theirs.  The  obliga- 
tions they  had  incurred  as  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  demanded  from  them  not  to  hesi- 
tate in  pursuing  those  objects  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  ;  and,  actuated  by  duty,  to  advise 
the  crown  to  part  with  useless  ostentation,  that 
it  might  preserve  necessary  power ;  to  abate  a 
little  of  pomp,  that  it  might  ascertain  respect ; 
to  diminish  a  little  of  exterior  grandeur,  that  it 
might  increase  and  secure  authentic  dignity. 

It  would  not  derogate  from  the  real  glory  of 

the  crown  to  accept  of  the  advice.  It  would  be 
no  diminution  of  true  grandeur,  to  yield  to  the 
respectful  petitions  of  the  people.  The  tutelage 
of  that  House  might  be  a  hard  term ;  but  the 
guardianship  of  that  house  could  not  be  disgrace- 
ful to  a  constitutional  king." 

Rounded  periods  such  as  these,  full  of 
allusions  to  preceding  speakers,  were  roll- 
ed oflf  in  unbroken  succession,  without  ap- 
parent effort,  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
m  a  firm,  sonorous  voice.  No  wonder 
that  the  house  rang  again  and  again  with 
cheers  as  the  young  man  sat  down,  or 
that  Fox  straightway  carried  him  off  to 
Brooke's,  where  he  was  voted  in  by  acgla- 
mation.  This  success,  marvellous  as  it 
was,  admits  of  ready  explanation.  For 
some  years,  Lord  Chatham  had  devoted 
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his  whole  time  to  the  education  of  Wil- 
liam, believing  with  pardonable  vanity 
that  the  lad  "  would  one  day  increase  the 
splendor  of  the  name  of  Pitt."  The  Earl 
taught  him  from  the  very  first  to  speak 
with  elegance,  and,  afterwards  to  argue 
with  logical  precision.  lie  frequently 
disputed  with  his  son,  never  hesitating  to 
open  up  the  largest  topics,  and,  by  press- 
ing him  with  all  the  objections  and  difli- 
culties  that  occurred  to  him,  and  present- 
ing the  subject  in  every  possible  light, 
gave  him  unfailing  readiness,  and  made 
him  an  accomplished  master  of  argument 
and  fence,  before  he  had  encountered  any 
more  unfriendly  opponents  than  the  mem- 
bers, or  occasionally  the  guests,  of  his  own 
familv.  Mr.  Pitt's  stvle  was  more  imiform 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  his  day.  No 
matter  what  the  subject,  or  where  we 
open  his  numberless  orations,  there  is  no 
faltering  throughout ;  no  descent  from  a 
uniformly  hi^ch  standard  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  great  eftbrts  that  is  not 
perfect  of  its  kind.  Our  only  further  ex- 
tract is  from  a  speech  delivered  in  1800, 
durinur  one  of  the  endless  debates  on  the 
war.  Mr.  Tieniey  had  called  upon  ]\Iinis- 
tCM's  to  ''  define  specifically  the  object  of 
the  war — to  state  in  one  sentence,  clearly, 
without  if 8  or  but8^  and  special  pleading 
ingenuity,  what  the  object  was."  Mr. 
Pitt  said : — 


*'  The  honorable  gentleman  defies  me  to  state 
in  one  sentence,  what  is  the  object  of  the  war. 
1  do  not  know  whether  I  can  do  this  in  owaseii- 
tencf,  hilt  in  one  word  I  can  tell  him  that  it  is 
SECL'KiTV ; — security  against  a  danger,  the  great- 
est that  ever  threatened  the  world — security 
against  a  danger  which  never  existed  in  any  past 
period  of  society.  This  country  alone,  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  presented  barriers  the  best 
fitted  to  resist  its  progress.  We  alone  recogniz- 
ed the  necessity  of  open  war  with  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution.  We  saw  that  it  was 
to  he  resisted  no  less  by  arms  abroad  than  l^y 
precaution  at  home;  that  wc  were  to  look  for 
protection  no  less  to  the  courage  of  our  forces 
than  to  the  wisdom  of  our  councils.  At  the 
moment  when  those  who  now  admit  the  dan- 
gers of  Jacobinism,  while  they  contend  that  it 
is  extinct,  used  to  palliate  its  atrocity,  this 
lionse  wisely  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
a  double  safcgu.ard  against  a  danger  that 
wrought  no  less  by  undisguised  hostility  than 
by  secret  machination.  But  how  long  is  it 
since  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his  irieuds 
discovered  that  the  dangers  of  Jacobinism  have 
ceased  to  exist?  Uow  long  is  it  since  they 
found  that  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  is 
not  the  cause  of  liberty  ?     How  or  where  did 


the  honorable  gentleman  discover  that  the  Jaech 
binism  of  Robespierre,  of  Barr^re,  of  the  Trium- 
virate, of  the  five  directors,  has  all  disappMve^ 
because  it  has  all  been  centred  and  coDdgmad 
in  one  man,   who  was  reared  in  its  boaon, 
whose  celebrity  was  gained  under  its  aiupieo. 
who  was  at  once  the  child  and  tho  champion  of 
all  its  atrocities  ?     Our  security  in  negotiation  b 
to  be  this  Bonaparte,  who  is  now  the  sole  or- 
gan of  all  that  once  was  dangeroua  in  the  revo- 
lution.   Jacobinism  is  allowed  to  have  foimoljr 
existed,  because  the  power  was  divided.    Now 
it  is  single,  and  no  longer  lives!    The  discoTCiy 
is  new,  and  I  know  not  how  it  has  been  mada. 
. . .  .The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  the  war 
could  not  be  ^just,*  because  it  was  carried  on  ftr 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  *  necessary,*  because  we  had 
refused  to  negotiate  for  peace  when  an  opportu- 
nity was  offered  us.     As  to  the  first  propodtioDi 
he  has  assumed  the  foundation  of  the  argument^ 
and  has  left  no  ground  for  controverting  or  fiv 
explaining  it,  because  ho  said  that  any  attempt 
at  expknation  upon  this  subject  is  the  mere 
ambiguous,   unintelligible  language  of  ifi  and 
hui»^  and  of  special  pleading.     Now,  air,  I  never 
had  much  liking  to  special  pleading ;  and  if  ever 
I  had  any,  it  is  by  this  time  almost  entirely 
gone.    He  has,  besides,  so  abridged  me  of  tlw 
use  of  particles,  that  although  I  am  not  partica- 
larly  attached  to  the  soimd  of  an  (/'<»'  a  hut^  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man if  he  would  give  me  some  others  to  supply 
their  places.     Is  this,  however,  a  light  matter, 
that  it  should  be  treated  in  so  light  a  manner? 
The  restoration  of  tho  French  monajrchy,  I  wiU 
still  tell  tho  honorable  gentleman,  I  consider  as 
a  most  desirable  object,  because  I  think  it  woidd 
afford  the  strongest  and  best  security  to  this 
country  and  to  Europe.     But  this  object  may 
not  be  attainable ;  and  if  it  be  not  attainable, 
we  must  bo  satisfied  with  the  best  security 
which  we  can  find  independent  of  iL     Peace  is 
most  desirable  to  this  country ;  hut  negotiation 
may  be  attended  with  greater  evils  than  could 
be  counterbalanced  by  any  benefits  which  would 
result  from  it.     And  if  this  be  found  to  be  the 
case ;  if  it  afford  no  prospect  of  security;  \f  it 
threaten  all  the  evils  which  we  have  been  long 
struggling  to  avert ;  if  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  afford  the  prospect  of  attaining  oompleta 
securit}' ;  and  if  it  may  bo  prosecutra  with  in- 
creasing commerce,  with  increasing  means,  and 
with  increasing  prosperity,  except  what  may 
result  from  the  visitations  of  the  seasons ;  then, 
I  say,  that  it  is  prudent  in  us  not  to  negotiate 
at  the  present  moment     These  are  my  butt  aal 
my  ifif.    This  is  my  plea,  and  on  no  other  do  I 
wish  to  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country." 

To  return  to  our  narrative,  which  most 
now  he  very  brief.  When  the  Addington 
iulininist ration  proved  itself  so  feeble  and 
unworthy,  Mr.  Pittas  friends  beaoni^t 
hirT),  on  tho  ground  of  public  daty,  to 
sever  all  connection  with  it,  and  himadf 
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i-Mame  office.  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Spen-  post,  bnt  that  he  ihonld  sbacdon  his 
oer,  and  the  two  Gienvillca  eosaged,  not  iriflnds,  and  enter  the  cabinet  alone  I 
only  for  themselvos,  but  for  all  his  former  This  was  jnst  before  Bonaparte  broke 
eolle&gucs,  that  they  would  put  oat  their  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  renewed  the 
vhole  strength  in  hia  support — he  was  to  war  more  fnrioasif  thuiever;  with  a  new 
make  what  use  of  them  lie  pleased ;  he  '  tdgnificanoe  for  the  Engliah  people,  in  the 
ibonld  not  be  fettered  by  any  engage-  preparations  for  an  immeaiate  descent 
ments  ;  they  were,  one  and  all,  ready  to  |  upon  their  shores.*  Bis  doable  olnect  in 
forego  office  themselves,  and  leave  aim  concluding  peace  had  been  guned.  He 
free  for  any  combination  or  ^plitioal  ar-  had  recruited  hia  own  strength,  and  had 
rangemcnt  that  he  might  think  proper.  |  Inlled  the  Engli^  government  into  a 
Perhaps,  no  offer  was  ever  made  to  a  &ls«  security.  Their  negligence  ia  some- 
Statesman  so  heartily,  or  with  such  perfect  thing  incredible.  The  navu  department 
disinterestedness ;  yet  even  in  this  form  |  appears  to  have  been  left  without  any 
Uio  proposal  fiiiled  of  its  effect,  and  Fict  control  wliatever.  Shipe  were  rotting 
thought  himself  too  strongly  bound  by  hia  |  and  wearing  away,  and  nothing  was  done 
promise  to  the  king  to  support  the  gov- '  by  way  or  replacement.  Abuses  which 
emment,  to  be  tints  released  at  will.  The  I  had  been  gradually  weeded  out  under  the 
conduct  of  ministers  was  not  worthy  of  former  administration,  cropped  up  again 
aaoli  generosity.  Thc^  were  cold  or  with  more  than  their  old  Inxmiance.  Sliips 
cringing  to  the  cx-premicr  as  their  neces- 1  aent  to  sea  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
dties    prompted,  sometimes   they    were  j  years  pay  due  to  the  men — ^the  Channel 

weakly  communicative,  while  at  others,  i 

Oie  most  impoi-tant  affiurs  wore  concluded      *  ^"^P^  »» "^  rwumed  military  tjpemUoM 

_-..       .     'i       _i    _  _  .    r    11    133- on  the  uonanent.  uid  earned  out  aerenu  uronw 

withoutawordjand  worBtofall,Addmg-  ^^^r^J^Hon.  WBh»Te«-.n w«neorth«» 
ton  employed  hia  influence  imfiiirly  m  the  K,poieonic  Wew  Litteriy  reriTod.  With  brokea 
royal  closet.  Pitt's  conduct  was  there  pledgM,  tretUet,  oUfas,  we  are  aaScientlj  funitiar. 
misrepresented,  and  every  effort  was  made  The  theory  <rf  tutonl  frontiera  ia  sgdn  iwerted. 
to  inflame  the  king's  mind  agamst  his  S«toj,  Sjritaeriand.  Bdgiu^^  Pietooot  IW 
i,„  ,.     ..    V  ^  lu    ■«    J,  u         "        a      ■■  weareipeakiiurof  BiitTyeara  ago,  bnt  the  catalorue 

fi.rmi;r  .-i.lvisur;  apparently  under  the  idea  ;  ^^^  HtTthS  of  toiiy.  It  l>oih  portoda  the 
that  no  third  choice  was  open,  and  so  long  French  hato  had  deai^na  upon  the  Tuikidi  empiie, 
ag  Mr.  Pitt  was  out,  Mr.  Addington  must  '  but  tho  doubtful  relHtlons  witli  Biuda  hindered  thdr 
be  in.  It  wns  in  vain  that  the  Honse  ewwOon.  Jurt  as  the  Bnt  Conml  wlemnly  dii- 
showed  its  hearty  contempt  of  the  govern.  ,  ^^-^-^r^^  "^  ^5^ 
ment  and  lU  measures,  and  ec^ually  in  >  hare  been  aocoe^Tcly  aNnivd  i^  no  d^w  wei« 
vain  that  private  schemes  were  in  agita- |entertunediqKinSaT07,arSwitaeria)id,<irlbeItUii«. 
tion  to  induce  Mr.  Addington  to  do  what  WhOe  Bonaparte's  andNWiaor  In  Loadotina  de- 
be  ol«.rlr  no™  ,ho„gh.  of  doing-™,,.  Stfili'S'SirSiJirCa 
Anouymoiis  letters  fiom  individuals,  plam  ^^ .  Bon^arto  in  Full  mt  iSlscteeUy  aonomdng 
Statements  signed  by  numbers,  confiden-  i  oat  jialla  and  Egypt  ironld  b*  in  hl<  bands  very 
tial  iniiinntioiis  from  members  of  the  cab-  '  «hortlj.  And  iniike  manner  we  were  lately  totd 
mot,  similar  intimations  ft'om   influenzal    that  Ftmcb  w»»Mlp»pu«dforwar,dldnotintend 

porters  in  the  nousc-all  thc^  schemes    ^^  Zt^'^^X^T^Mf^  !■-«.«,  -a. 

■0  broached,  though  there  la  no  clear    g^^  ^li,  SdCerinoTThe  £«Torito  motto  of  the  »». 
piy)f  that  any  of  them  were  acted  upon,    oond  Empire  "  L' Empire  e«»l  la  paix  "  ia  only  an 


.u|,,W,;t.™  i„  li;o  no„se-.U  tho«  «=b.™  ~.  sjii^'sjjXjrtt'nSrM-^- 

genta,  ind  ScdCerino.    The  Earorite  motto  of  the  i 
oond  Empire  "  L'Empire  s'mI  la  paii "  la  only 

echo  of  (ha  flraL     "I  want  nothing  on  tbe  Con 

dington's  ears,  or  the  indecent  behavior  i«'!»C  «ddNapol«mi  ■'it  la  ehlpj  cd(^^ 
1  ?     ..  ^  -.   .  .  ...  meiva.  that  I  need."    Bnt  the  words  were  epakeii  to 


prool  tliat  any  ot   tuem  were  acted  upon,    oond  Empire  "  L  Empire  e«»l  la  paii    la  only  an 
Wliether  the  ritmor  of  them  reached  Ad-    echo  of  tha  flrat    "1  want  nothing  on  tlie  Conti- 


,7     ,1  '       ■       1  I-  ...         aeree,  that  i  iwed."    Bnt  the  words  were  •pokenio 

of  the  House  occasioned  hun  a  misgivinft  I  q^^  ,(^  ^^^  ^^^  thonaand  men,  wlS  ox- 
er the  fact  that  his  cabinet  was  the  aeon  I  ty  (deees  of  cannon,  d^led  before  the  eonqoeror  on 
of  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  the  hefghts  of  THm.  It  i*  omtoui  to  note  «1n  that 
the  theme  of  countless  lampoons  and  epi-  1>e  B»^  Ooremment  were  at  that  ttao  dobtting 
g,a„,HO,  »hc.h.r  tl,o  »li.t  of  foreign  |  «J^»-^Kt  £"^'' •^-S,'^ 
affairs  gave  nnu  alarm,  certain  it  is  that  '  ,]„p^,c^,g|4ul  thiongh  tbelnfamnaofSuei, 
in  the  spring  of  1803  ho  sought  an  inter-  '  and  nuking  sorreys  for  that  pnrpoM.  Add  to  tbli 
view  with  Ktt,  nrofossodly  to  obtain  his   Kai  the  pairionate  interrlew  wrth  the  EngHah  amhes- 

accession  to  the  mitiialry.    ButeitherMr.  *',S3;*M^'1*^'T"''v°"'t'"^'*'.'^ 

Vii-      .      .      ■    1  .  u-       ■       _;4.  whidi  h»d  ta  oonntetmirt  on  Haw  TeardaT.iDlBBS 

Addington's  judgment   or  his  sincerity  _^  q«rtioo  of  iK^jing  London,  an  krason 

was  at  fanlt,  when  he  could  not  only  pro-  panic,  and  the  volunteer  moTement;  and  we  b>Te  a 

pose  that  Pitt  should  accept  a  subordinate  onriou  list  of  UMorioa  panlM*. 
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fleet  so  reduced  that  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand could  not  detacli  a  squadron  for  any 
purpose  whatever — plans  for  reinforcing 
the  navy  accepted,  pojrtponed,  and  then 
cast  aside  altogether — these  Averc  some  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  naval 
board.  The  war  office  was  no  better. 
Arms  wanted,  and  none  in  store,  and  no 
efforts  made  to  supply  them — muskets 
furnish e<l  to  the  volunteers  at  tlie  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  every  hundred  men — in 
some  instances  accoutrements  provided, 
])ut  no  arms-;  in  others,  arms,  but  no  ac- 
coutrements— such  bhmders  would  have 
been  ludicrous  had  not  the  peril  been  so 
icre.u.  AH  the  re<?ulars  and  most  of  the 
militia  were  removed  from  Yorkshire  and 
the  north,  and  concentrated  about  Lon- 
don ;  so  that  the  coast  oF  Yorkshire,  and 
Hull,  its  seaport  were  quite  defenceless : 
yet  when  several  regiments  of  yeoman 
cavalry  offered  to  march  wherever  tlieir 
services  were  most  needed,  their  offers 
were  successively  rejected,  without  any 
reason  bein<j  assigned — to  the  j^reat  of- 
fence  of  the  conmianding  officers,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  men.  The  safety  of  the 
Thames  was  not  provided  for,  and  London 
was  in  a  tumult  of  rage.  Sussex,  though 
the  road  to  the  capitil,  was  totally  unpre- 
pared, eitlier  as  regarded  means  of  defence 
or  offence ;  and  the  fact  that  Kent,  so 
evidently  exposed  to  attack,  was  so  for- 
ward in  preparation,  was  due  exclusively 
to  Pitt's  efforts.  lie  had  for  some  time 
past  urged  upon  the  admiralty  the  forma- 
tion of  gun-boat  squadrons  all  along  the 
coast;  but,  finding  them,  as  usual,  slow  in 
taking  up  the  idea,  ho  used  his  influence 
;i.s  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  and  on 
his  own  resi)onsibility  organized  a  flotilla 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  boats  between 
Margate  and  IListings,  with  equipments 
and  crews,  all  ready  at  short  notice.  With 
e(pial  energy  he  supported  the  volunteer 
movement,  which,  in  the  flush  of  national 
enthusiasm,  placed  three  hundred  thou- 
sand disciplined  men  at  the  service  of  the 
state.  He  himself  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  three  thousand  strong,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  attendance  on  his  duties,  as 
though  entering  his  public  protest  against 
the  ncMect  of  the  ^rovcmment.  Of  this 
neglect  the  country  grew  heartily  weary. 
"  Pitt's  return  talked  of,  and  wished,"  is 
the  significant  entry  in  Wilbcrforce's 
<liary.  Many  of  Pitt's  friends  had  already 
joined  the  Opposition ;  and  although 
their  leader  at  the  time  discountenanced 


such  a  step,  yet  his  own  patience  gftva 
way  at  last,  and  in  the  spring  session  of 
1804  he  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  From  that  moment 
the  fate  of  the  administration  was  sealed. 
Addington  could  never  see,  or  wonld 
never  acknowledge,  how  heavily  be  lean- 
ed on  Pitt  for  support;  but  when  this 
support  failed,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  resign. 

Mr.  Pitt  received  the  royal  commands 
to  form  a  new  ministry ;  but  owing  to  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  excited  state  of  the  king,  he  consent- 
ed to  the  stipulation  that  the  Catho&o 
question  should  remahi  in  abeyance. 
The  same  large  views  filled  his  mmd  aSi 
formerly.  He  was  not,  and  never  had 
been,  exclusive;  and,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Eldon's  terror  at  the  }>roposal,  he  resolved 
to  form  an  administration  on  a  broad  bar 
sis.  His  hopes  were  unfortunately  disaf)- 
pointed.  AA  hen  the  list  was  completed 
and  carried  to  the  king.  Fox's  name  was 
struck  out ;  and  the  Grenvilles,  Windham, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  others,  had  latterly 
united  so  closely  with  Fox,  that  they  felt 
bound  in  honor  to  stand  with  him.  They 
had  made  their  election,  shrewdly  per- 
c;eiving  that  Pitt's  health,  and  the  king's 
life,  were  equally  fiiiling;  and  that  after  a 
long  period  of  ill  fortune.  Fox's  star  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed, 
Pitt  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  satis- 
fy the  Whig  party.  He  offered  to  ar- 
rjuige  personally  witli  Fox  respecting 
such  of  his  friends  as  he  chose  to  nomi- 
nate, but  the  meeting  was  declined.  He 
offered  any  post  in  the  whole  dtplomatio 
service  to  Fox  himself;  or  if  this  was  not 
acceptible,  he  was  willing  to  engage  a 
cabinet  place  afler  a  short  interval,  tmat- 
ing  that  the  king's  prejudices  wonld  soft- 
en  down  when  the  violence  of  the  oppo- 
sition ceased.  But  it  was  useless;  the 
Whigs,  one  and  all,  resolved  to  share  the 
present  exclusion  of  their  leader. 

Pitt  was,  therefore,  left  Avith  only  Dun- 
das  (now  Lord  Melville)  and  the  wreok 
of  the  late  administration;  whereai  he 
had  calculated  on  reconciling  partv  ditkr^ 
ences,  and  combining  with  himself  all  the 
available  talent  of  the  country.  The 
task  of  forming  a  stable  government  oat 
of  such  materials  seemed,  even  to  himseUi 
almost  hopeless ;  but  his  stem  pride  was 
roused,  and  bore  down  irresistibly  his  bet- 
ter judgment.    In  vain  Canning  besought 
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him  to  pause  before  so  nnich  as  a  single 
appointnieut  was  made  out.     Rose,  taking 
the  other  point  of  view,  and  thinking  less 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  government  of  which 
William  Pitt  was  lo  be  the  head,  doubted 
seriously  its  ability  to  carry  its  measures 
in  the  face  of  the  new  opposition.     His 
calculations    of    favorable    and    adverse 
votes,    thrown    into    several    forms,   all 
showed  a  doubtful  result ;  but  they  had 
no    eflect    on  Pitt,     He   was  especially 
roused  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grenville, 
and  declared  he  would  *'  teach  that  proud 
man  he  could  do  without  him,  if  it  cost 
him  his  life,"  a  declaration  unhappily  ful- 
filled   to   the    letter.     In   these   circum- 
stances  the  burden  of  the   new  govern- 
ment fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  prime 
minister.     Not  only  the  treasury  and  ex- 
chequer, which  Avere  avowedly  his  own 
departments,  but  the  war  office,  and  the 
foreign  office,  each  looked  upon  him  as 
its  real  head  ;  while  his  help  was  frequent- 
ly required  at  the  admiralty,  and  even  at 
the  horse  guards !     In  Parliament  he  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the   conflict  almost 
alone,   whereas  the  opposition  mustered 
in   most  formidable  strength,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  day  of  large  majorities  and 
undisputed  command  had  gone  by.     The 
hostile    feeling    of   the    opposition   soon 
showed  itself  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  Pitt's  tried  friend,  and  now  his 
nvost   valued    coadjutor.     The    numbers 
when  announced   were  equal — two   hun- 
dred and  sixteen  to  t  vo  hundred  and  six- 
teen.    After  an  awful   pause — some  ten 
minutes — the  s[>e5iker,  looking  as  white  as 
a  sheet,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  House, 
gave  the  casting  vote  against  ministers. 
The    House    instantlv    ran  or   with    wild 
shouts  and  cries,  and  broke  up  in  disor- 
der.    A  slight  figure  was   seen   to  rise, 
jam  his  little  cocked  hat  well  over  his 
eyebrows,   and,  w^ithout  speaking  to  any 
one,  walk  half  unconsciously  towards  the 
door,  like  one  stunned  by  a  blow.     Two 
or  three  coarse  men,  lieated  with  wine, 
stas'ji'ered  across   the  floor  to  see  "how 
Billy  looked   after  it ;"    but  a  body   of 
his   admirers,   with   their   arms   securely 
locked,  forming  a  circle  round  the  minis- 
ter, kept  off  all   intruders.     That   must 
have  been  a  bitter  moment  when,  for  the 
first  time,  Samson  found  that  his  strength 
had  departed  from  him. 

Uisasters  now  followed  fast.  The  alli- 
ance between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Eng 
laud,   was   Pitt's   principal    work   during 


1805  ;  and  not  only  the  negotiations,  but 
the  plan  of  action,  he  for  the  most  part 
arranged  himself.     It  w^as  determined  to 
place  half  a  million  of  men  in  the  field, 
and  to    crush    Napoleon  by  the   sheer 
weight    of   the    allied   armaments.     No 
plans  could  have  been  more  periect,  and 
no  hopes  could  have  been,  to  all  appear- 
ance, more  securely  founded.     But  these 
plans,  so  carefully  elaborated  by  the  seve- 
ral courts,  halted  there,  instead  of  being 
promptly  carried  out  in  the  field.     Bona- 
parte anticipated  the  combination,  well  as 
the  secret  had  been  kept.     Long  before 
the  Prussian  army  reached  its  own  fron- 
tier, he,  by  a  succession  of  rapid  move- 
ments, surrounded  the  entire  Austrian  ar- 
my, and  the  tidings  which  reached  Lon- 
don were,  not  the  destruction  of  Napo- 
leon's power,  but  the  disastrous  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm.     Pitt  persuaded  himself  that 
the  news  was  false,  and  took  great  pains 
to  prove  it  so.     But  on  Sunday,  the  third 
of  November,  a  Dutch  newspaper  arrived 
with  the  official  account  of  the  transac- 
tion.    The  public  offices  being  closed,  he 
brought  it  to  his  friend  Lord  Malmesbury 
for  translation.     "  I  observed,"  writes  the 
old  diplomatist,  "  but  too  clearly  the  ef- 
fect it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  ut- 
most to  conceal  it.     This  was  the   last 
time  I  saw  him.     The  visit  has  left  an  in- 
delible  impression   on   my  mind,  as   his 
manner  and  look  were  not  his  own,  and 
gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding 
of  the  loss  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened,"    Some  short-lived  hopes  of  Prus- 
sia's joining  the  confederacy  were  at  this 
time  dispersed,  and  served  to  deepen  the 
general  gloom;  while  the  news  of  Nel- 
son's victory   at    Trafalgar  >vas    almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  news  of  Nelson's 
death.     In  December,  Pitt  went  to  Bath 
in  order  to  drink  the  waters,  from  which 
he  had  so  often  derived  benefit,  but  was 
there  seized  with  an  unusually  violent  at- 
tack of  gout.     In  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  great  depression  of  mind,  camo 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  a 
crushing  blow  in  itself,  and,  to  his  far-see- 
ing eye,  the  precursor  of  still  greater  evils. 
One  combination  had  failed  after  another ; 
he  had  gathered  up  his  energies  for  one 
final  effort,  and  that  bad  failed  like  the  rest ; 
the  power  whom  he  had  resolved  to  hum- 
ble had    humbled  him^  and  his  proud 
spirit  was  utterly  broken.     Early  in  Janu- . 
ary   he    returned    to     Putney    by   easy 
stages,  wuth   a  view  to  the  approaching 
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meeting  of  Parliament ;  bitt  iho  physical 
prostration  increased,  lio  could  take  no 
food,  he  was  emaciated  past  recognition, 
and  his  constitution  showed  no  Ms^ns 
whatever  of  rallying.  The  physicians, 
nevertheless,  would  not  admit  that  there 
was  serious  danger  until  the  evening  of 
the  twentieth,  when  they  became  alarmed, 
and  besought  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  break  the  truth  to  him,  which 
he  seemed  so  little  to  suspect.  On  the 
twenty-third  he  died — died,  his  physicians 
declared,  of  old  age  at  forty-six,  as  truly 
as  if  he  had  been  ninety — died  a  lonely 
and  forsaken  man.  For  of  all  those 
wliom  he  had  befriended — upon  whom  ho 
had  bestowed  ])laces,  pensions,  ribbons, 
peerages,  unhoped-for  honors,  and  prince- 
ly revenues — of  all  those  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted  to  the  intimacy  of  a  close  com- 
panionship, and  to  whom  his  life  had  been 
one  long  act  of  kindness,  not  one  was  pre- 
sent to  say  farewell,  or  pay  the  tribute  of 
a  decent  soitow.  Hls  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  cotmtry,  and  for  a  time 
materially  disturbed  the  selfish  current  of 
city  life.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed, 
in  which  the  j)ublic  were  true  mourners, 
and  had  good  reason  to  feel  their  loss. 
His  remains  lie  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  those  of  his  father  Chatham, 
his  opi)onent  Fox,  and  his  friends  Wilber- 
force  and  Canning. 

We  have  now  sketched,  briefly  and  very 
imperfectly,  the  life  of  our  great  English 
statesman,  the  Englishman  'par  excellence, 
M.  Thiers  speaks  of  huu  as  ce  pitr  Anglaia 
— a  designation  which,  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  historian,  is  not  less  significant 
than  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  Senate, 
or  even  the  lamentations  of  a  bereaved 
nation.  Durinij  twentv-three  years  he 
centered  on  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; 
he  won  the  love  of  one  nation,  the  fear  of 
another,  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  rest.  His 
power  during  that  time  was  unlimited. 
The  resources  of  the  wealthiest  country 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  were  placed  freely 
in  his  hand.  lie  ruled  the  people,  the 
legislature,  and  the  king.  He  was  Dicta- 
tor in  all  but  the  name.  Yet  ho  ruled 
justly,  not  abusing  his  power  ;  and  though 
he  had  many  enemies,  both  open  and 
secret,  his  fame  has  never  been  stained  by 
the  record  of  one  vindictive  act.  We  do 
.not  say  that  he  was  faultless,  but  his  er- 
rors were  those  of  judgment,  not  laxity  of 
principle.    Some  of  the  charges  brought 


against  him  are  simply  absurd.    He,  the 
friend  of  Wilberforce,  Is  accused  of  abet- 
ting the  slave  trade.    The  very  cham]»oii 
of  the  Constitution,  he  has  again   and 
again  been  charged  with  wanton  attacka 
upon   it — with  breaking  down  its  aafe- 
guards,  and  destroying    its   purity.    A 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Eng» 
land,  he  is  said  to  have  favored  Popery, 
and  aided  its  attacks  on  the  Church  and 
the  Crown.    He  is  accused  of  lending 
himself  to  the  war  party  in   1793,  fiir 
the  sake  of  power  and  popularity,  when, 
bv  throwinsr  his  vast  iDfluenco  into  the 
other  scale,  he  might  successfully  have 
maintained  peace.    This,  too,  is  folly.    It 
was  a  war  of  necessity ;  for  it  was  a  war 
of  principles  utterly  antagonistic.    Bonar 
parte  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  stmg- 
gle  was  one  for  existence  on  either  side, 
and  in  a  candid  moment  confessed  that 
^Mhe  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  Republic  could  not  exist  together." 
Pitt  entered  upon  the  war,  as  we  have 
seen,  most  unwillingly ;  and  he  repeatedly 
sought  to  ]mt  an  end  to  it.    During  the 
negotiations  of  I'lTOG,  and  again  in  1797, 
the  king  congratulated  himself  that  the 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Malmes* 
bury,  and  not  of  the  minister,  "  whowonid 
have  begun  by  yielding  up  every  thing.** 
As  it  was,  the  instructions  to  the  envoy 
were  so  extremely  liberal,  that  by  many 
Pitt  was  considered  to  have  litenUly  sur- 
rendered everything,  and  furious  were  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  in  consequence. 
Ho  stands  charged  with  being  at  once  too 
fond  of  war,  and  too  eager  for  peace— a 
tolerably  good  proof  that  he  did  not  goto 
an  extreme  in    either  direction.     Lord 
[Macaulay  has  treated  Pitt  on  the  whole 
generously,  but  here  and  there  he  deals  a 
deadly  thrust.     Ue  says  that  war,  if  made 
:  at  all,  should  have  been  made  on  a  gign* 
tic  scale,  whereas  Pitt's  "  military  admin- 
istration was  that  of  a  driveller."    That 
his  expedif  ior.s  and  combinations  failed,  Is 
no  more  than  must  bo  said  of  every  other 
nation  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon,    If  the  power  of 
great  military  nations  utterly  collapsed, it 
was  no  disgrace  that  the  small  expedir 
tionary  forces  of  a  uon-military  nation 
were  unsuccessful.    That  he  conld  reooift- 
cile  the  convicting  views  of  rival  empireii 
allay  mutual  jealousies  and  irritations,  and 
again  and  again  bring  the  cnonnoua  forotf 
of  the  allies  hito  the  field,  well  provided 
and  equipped,  was  proof  rather  of  aak8I- 
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ful  administrritor  than  of  a  mere  "  dnvel- 
ler."  Woronzow,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, thought  very  differently  of  him. 
When  the  war  broke  out  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  Woronzow,  being  very  ill,  and 
thinking  himself  dying,  wrote  a  secret 
letter  to  George  III.,  beseeching  him,  in 
the  most  affecling  terms,  to  recall  Mr. 
Pitt  to  power — "  not  that  he  felt  any  par- 
tiality for  him  personally,  but  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  guide  the  State  in  a 
time  of  so  much  emergency."  Bonaparte 
had  the  same  high  opinion  of  him,  and  re- 
garded his  dismissal  from  office  in  1801  as 
a  proof  of  the  king's  derangement.  And 
\vheri  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  visited  Paris 
during  the  peace,  he  found  that  the 
French  held  him  in  extraordinary  reve- 
rence, and  attributed  to  his  talents  alone 
the  fact  that  England  had  escaped  a  revo- 
lution similar  to  their  own. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  after  so  long 
a  lease  of  power,  Mr.  Pitt  has  left  behind 
him  no  legislation  from  which  posterity 
will  benefit.  But  with  three  out  of  the 
five  great  political  changes  of  modern 
times,  his  name  must  ever  be  associated — 
reform,  the  union,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  As  regards  reform,  he 
was  confified  by  circumstances  to  the  de- 
partment of  finance ;  but  the  services  he 
liere  rendeied  to  the  country  have  never 
been  appreciated  at  their  true  value :  re- 
form of  the  representation  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  some  practical  measure 
would  have  resulted,  had  not  all  his  plans 
been  frustrated  by  the  war.  In  like  man- 
ner the  union,  as  eventually  carried  out, 
was  but  a  mutilation  of  his  original  design  ; 
although,  imperfect  as  it  was,  it  raised  the 
position  of  Ireland  incalculably,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  ameliorations 
which  have  since  followed,  though  so  tar- 
dily. ^h\  Pitt's  share  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  must  also  bo  placed  to 
his  credit  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  was 
by  his  counsels  and  his  influence,  that,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  movement,  its 
friends  were  able  to  make  any  headway 
against  the  strong  opposition  which  met 
them  in  Parliament.  Whenever  or  how- 
ever occupied,  the  minister  could  always 
gipare  time  for  the  discussion  of  any  new 
phase  of  the  question  ;  and  such  changes 
were  frequent,  and  involved  new  expedi- 
ents, in  which  he  was  always  fertile.  So 
deeply  was  he  committed  to  the  question, 
that  when  Wilberforcc  w^as  taken  serious- 
ly ill,  and  was  pronounced  to  bo  in  a  dy- 


ing state,  it  was  to  Pitt  that  he  looked  to 
take  his  place ;  and  he  obtained  a  promise 
Irom  him  to  that  effect.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  took  the  direction  of  the  entire 
movement,  until  his  friend  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  post.  He  passed 
an  act  for  preventing  overcrowdmg  in 
British  slave  ships,  although  the  bill  was 
opposed  in  every  stage,  and  required  two 
months  to  get  it  through  both  Houses. 
He  refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent's 
and  Trinidad,  though  beset  on  all  sides, 
"assailed  by  sap  and  by  stomi,"  and 
though  his  obstinacy  offended  a  iK)werful 
interest,  and  alienated  many  of  his  sup- 
porters. It  was  on  the  slave  question  that 
he  made  what  was,  by  universal  testimony, 
the  most  splendid  of  all  his  orations.  No 
epithets  are  too  extravagant  to  describe 
its  effect  on  a  house  surfeited,  as  we  might 
suppose,  with  nightly  displays  of  elo- 
quence, and  callous  to  all  such  influences, 
yet  which  broke  up  as  by  an  uncontrolla- 
ble impulse,  so  soon  as  the  silvery  voice 
ceased,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Among 
the  legislative  me«asures  by  which  posteri- 
ty has  benefited,  is  one  which  places  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  jury.  Nor  must  the  Quebec 
bill  be  forgotten,  which  accorded  the  tree 
institutions  of  England  to  the  two  Cana- 
das.  It  was  a  most  successful  experiment 
in  a  new  direction — the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  liberal  enactments  which  have 
since  given  to  our  colonies  all  over  the 
world  the  boon  of  self-government,  with 
no  heavier  burden  imposed  by  the  mother 
country  than  the  weight  of  her  wise  coun- 
sels and  ripe  experience. 

Opinions  may  differ  upon  Mr.  Pitt's 
character  as  a  statesman ;  personally  he 
left  no  room,  we  will  not  say  for  censure, 
but  for  criticism — save  in  the  neglect  of 
his  own  interests.  He  might  have  rolled 
in  wealth :  he  died  not  only  poor,  but 
£40,000  in  debt.  It  must  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  this  was  not  the  result  of 
extravagance,  but  of  want  of  control  over 
his  affairs,  by  reason  of  more  pressing 
public  duties.  No  other  charge  can  be 
brought  against  him.  In  an  age  of  impu- 
rity he  was  pure  ;  in  the  midst  of  pecula- 
tion his  hands  were  clean.  This  was  the 
true  basis  of  his  power — of  the  boundless 
confidence  reposed  in  hin^.  He  raised  the 
finances,  the  commerce,  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  to  an  unparalleled 
height;  but  he  also  elicited  the  pubtie 
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spirit,  and  made  the  nation  respect  itself; 
and  the  moral  tone  which  he  thus  infused 
into  the  country  was  quite  as  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  any  material  change  ef- 
fected during  his  administration.  His 
own  courage  was  unbounded.  No  misfor- 
tune, no  disaster  could  daunt  him  for  a 
moment,  or  lower  his  haughty  confidence : 
at  the  worst  it  deferred  success,  nothing 
more.  There  was  a  characteristic  gran- 
deur about  his  views  of  the  country  which 
he  idolized.  lie  declared  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  that  England  was  in  a  position  to 
"  submit  to  no  insult,  nor  suffer  any  inju- 
ry," and  was  asked  to  define  "  insults " 
and  "  hi  juries."  'L-lc^^,"  said  he,  "  which 
may  aj^cct^  either  immediately^  or  in  their 
consequences^  the  dignity^  Iionor^  ^(^f^ty^ 
or  real  greatness  of  tJie  coimtryj*'*  His 
forgetfulness  of  self  was  most  remarkable. 
His  conversation,  his  correspondence  were 
all  of  the  nation.  It  was  this  measure,  or 
that  impost,  or  news  from  the  continent, 
or  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  the  health  of 
the  king.  Wilberforce,  who  was  won- 
drously  impartial  in  his  estimates  of  char- 
acter, was  convinced,  after  "  long  experi- 
ence and  close  observation,  that  in  order 
to  benefit  his  country,  he  would  give  up, 
not  situation  merely,  and  emolument,  but 
what  in  his  case  was  much  more,  personal 
credit  and  reputation,  though  he  knew 
that  no  human  being  would  ever  become 
acquainted  with  the  sacrifice  he  made,  and 
record  the  patriotic  gift  in  the  pages  of 
histoiy."  \Ve  have  seen  how  the  strifes 
of  party  left  no  bitterness  behind  them  in 
his  noble  spirit.  He  could  again  and  again 
approach  Fox  with  the  most  friendly  feel- 


ing, and  declare  that  he  had  nothing  of  a 
painful  nature  to  forget.  This  true  nobil- 
ity showed  itself  to  the  last,  unimpaired 
by  the  rough  usage  of  a  long  political  life. 
When  Addington,  who  by  secret  intrignes 
had  wrought  him  much  mischief,  dami^ 
ing  his  reputation  both  with  the  countnr 
and  the  king,  was  taken  dangerously  ill| 
Pitt  laid  every  thing  aside,  and,  with  all 
imaginable  kindness,  visited  and  consoled 
him.  Lord  Wellesley  says,  "  He  was  a 
most  affectionate,  indulgent,  and  benevo*^ 
lent  friend,  and  so  easy  of  access  that  all 
his  acquaintance  in  any  embarrassment 
would  rather  resort  to  him  for  advice  than 
to  any  person  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  leisure."  Mr.  Rose,  who  was 
not  only  intimate  with  him  throughout 
his  whole  career,  but,  from  working  with 
him  in  the  same  department,  saw  him 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
declares  that  his  temper  was  ^^  the  sweet* 
est  he  ever  knew  ;"  and,  referring  to  their 
intercourse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
writes :  ^'  I  can  say  with  the  sincerest 
truth  that  I  never  saw  him  once  oat  of 
temper,  nor  did  ever  one  unpleasant  sen- 
tence pass  between  us."  Let  us  remem* 
ber  the  nature  of  the  burdens  that  lay 
upon  him,  and  the  mortifying  disappoint- 
ments to  which  the  life  of  a  statesman  is 
subject,  and  which  more  than  any  thing 
chafe  the  mind — and  then  let  any  one  of 
us  look  back  upon  our  wannest  and  purest 
friendships,  and  draw  a  mental  contrast, 
before  we  sound  the  depths  of  this  man's 
nature,  and  estimate  the  meaning  whkh 
these  M-ords  convey. 


«  ^ «   » ^  > 


Science  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ska. — Dr.  C. 
Wallich,  who  accompanied  the  recent  ex)K'dition  to 
surv4?y  the  projected  North  Atlantic  telegraph  route 
between  this  country  and  England,  has  collected 
Fome  important  new  facts  in  natural  history.  Uis 
main  object  was  to  determine  the  depth  to  which 
animal  lite  extends  in  the  sea,  together  with  the  lim- 
its and  conditions  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Jle 
lias  proved  that  at  a  depth  of  two  miles  below  the 
Furfac^  aniniid  life  exists.  Here,  where  the  pres- 
sure is  calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  one  ton  and 
a  lialf  per  sciuare  inch,  and  where  it  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  the  most  attenuated  rays  of  Btiiig- 
gling  light  can  penetrate,  Dr.  Wallich  has  not  only 
discovered  the  minute  infusorial  Foraminifera,  whose 
tralcareous  envelopes  protect  them  from  pressure, 
uud  whose  organization  is  of  the  simplest  ciiamcter, 
but  he  lias  obtained,  from  a  sounding,  1200  fathoms 


deep,  a  number  of  star  fishes  (genus  Ophiooonm)  ad* 
hering  to  the  lowest  fifty  fathoma  of  the  deq»  in 
line,  which  must  have  rested  on  the  bottom  Ar  a 
few  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  those  star  fishea  to  at- 
tach themsalvcs  to  the  rope ;  so  that  it  ia  now  eatab- 
lished  tliat  in  these  regions  of  watery  desert  and ' 
everlasting  darkness  there  exiata  a  "  highly  oigaa- 
izcd  species  of  radiate  animal,  living,  entwining,  nd 
flourishing,  with  its  red  and  light  pink  tints  as  claar 
and  as  brilliant  as  its  congeners  which  dwell  in  dial- 
low  and  comparatively  sunshiny  watera."  Othfl^ 
doubtless,  exist,  for  this  is  but  a  pTeliminary  iiM|ri>7 
so  conducted,  and  in  time  we  may  come  to  Vtr  Si 
a  new  submarine  fauna,  peopling  these  dark  «bedBik 
and  preparing  this  sub-aiqucous  floor  Just  as  tlis  land 
on  i^'hich  we  now  walk,  once  submerged.  Is  beHefsd 
to  have  been  prepared. 
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Mr.  Motley's  former  volumes,  con- 
taining the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  HepubUc^  were  reviewed  by  us 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Prescott's  Life 
of  Philip  II.\  In  being  thus  reminded 
of  the  decease  of  that  delightful  historian, 
we  must  again  lament  the  rapidity  with 
which,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  star 
after  star,  wliose  brilliancy  has  been  the 
guide  of  youth,  and  the  companion  and 
delight  of  maturity  and  age,  in  the  conti- 
nents of  the  east  and  west,  has  disappear- 
ed below  the  horizon.  Mr.  Prescott's  re* 
putalion  from  the  first  hour  of  its  appear- 
ance lias  shone  with  a  steady  and  endur- 
ing luster ;  his  great  acquirements,  his 
patience  and  unremitting  hopefulness  and 
industry  under  the  most  severe  affliction 
which  could  happen  to  a  student,  his  pure 
devotion  to  one  of  the  loftiest  departments 
of  literature,  the  honest  and  single-heart- 
ed purpose  of  his  life,  have  caused  his 
name  to  be  regarded  with  affection  and 
esteem  wherever  English  literature  is  read 
or  hoard  of.  That  he  should  have  left 
half-told  the  story  of  Philip  II.  will  long 
remain  a  sul>ject  of  regret :  and  of  this  we 
are  reminded  in  opening  the  present  vol- 
umes, for  although  they  embrace  the 
same  subject  approached  from  a  different 
side,  one  is  never  consoled  for  the  half- 
finished  picture  of  one  artist  by  that  of 
another.  This  ])resent  portion  of  Mr. 
^Motley's  contiiniation  of  the  History  of 
the  Nethetdands  is  written  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive plan  than  that  with  which  the  pub- 
lic are  already  acquainted.  This  was  in 
some  dec:ree  necessarv.  From  the  death 
of  William  the  Silent,  the  struggle  in  the 
Netherlands  embraces  more  or  less  the 
cotenifmraiicous  history  of  France,  Spain, 
and   England,  and   indeed  the  whole  in- 

*  Hint  or  }i  of  the  Uiutid  Netherlands^  from  the 
death  of  WHlunn  the  Silent  to  the  Si/nod  of  Dort^ 
if>ith  a  fuU  vine  of  the  Kneilhh-JDiUch  strvtggle 
agoim^t  Spain^  and  of  the  origin  and  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  AnnaJa.  By  John  Loturop  Motley, 
D.C.I:.     2  vols.  Svo.     London:  1860. 

f  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cv.  p.  1. 


terest  of  European  history  at  that  period. 
The  archives  of  these  various  countries 
abound  in  lis.  wealth,  in  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence and  state  papers,  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
volumes  bear  evidence  of  long  and  labori- 
ous researches  in  these  authentic  collec- 
tions^— researches  which,  even  if  they  have 
soraetinies  led  Mr,  Motley  to  violate  the 
due  proportions  of  his  narrative,  will  be 
regarded  by  every  student  of  European 
history  with  real  interest. 

Most  readers  must  have  remarked  that 
the  historical  productions  of  the  present 
century  are  especially  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  last  by  the  study  of  manu- 
script authorities.  In  the  days  of  Robert- 
son and  Hume  it  was  considered  sufficient 
for  the  historian  to  have  studied  the  print- 
ed books  which  had  relation  to  a  given 
age,  but  in  our  time — partly  from  the 
greater  facility  of  access  to,  and  the  bet- 
ter arrangement  of,  ms.  documents,  and 
partly  from  an  earnest  desire  to  see  deep- 
er into  the  subject — he  is  not  considered 
to  have  done  his  duty  unless  he  goes 
through  a  great  deal  of  manuscript  read- 
ing. Mr.  Motley  says  of  these  new 
sources  of  history : 

"  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  many  modern 
governments  of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the 
state-secrets  of  the  buried  centuries  have  so  long 
mouldered,  are  now  open  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. To  him  who  has  patience  and  industry 
many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed,  which  no  po- 
litical sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have  di- 
vined. He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip 
the  Second  at  his  writing-table,  as  the  king  spells 
patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand,  the  most 
concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or  Guise  or 
Mendoza.  He  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  Fa- 
bius,'*  as  that  cunctative  Roman  scrawls  his 
marginal  apostillcs  on  each  dispatch ;  he  prie^ 
into  all  the  stratagems  of  Camillus,  Hortensius, 
Mucius,  Julius,  Tullius,  and  the  rest  of  those 
ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names  to  the  dip- 
lomatic masqucraders  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
he  enters  the  cabinet  of  the  deeply-pondering 

*  The  name  usually  assigned  to  Philip  himself  in 
the  Paris-Simancas  Correspondence. 
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Burghlcy,  and  takes  from  the  most  private  draw- 
er the  memoranda  which  record  that  minister's 
unutterable  doub tings ;  he  pulls  from  the  dress- 
ing-gown folds  of  the  stealthy,  softly-gliding 
Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has  picked 
from  the  Einpcror*s  pigeon-holes,  or  the  Pope's 
pocket,  and  which,  not  Hatton,  nor  Buckhurst, 
nor  Lcicaster,  nor  the  Lord  Treasurer,  is  to  see ; 
nobody  but  Elizabeth  herself;  ho  sits  invisible 
at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Nassaus  and 
Barnevcldt  and  Buys,  or  pores  with  Farnese 
over  coming  victories,  and  vast  schemes  of  uni- 
versal conquest;  he  reads  the  latest  bit  of  scan- 
dal, the  minutest  characteristic  of  king  or  min- 
ister, chronicled  by  the  gossiping  Venetians  for 
the  edification  of  the  Forty ;  and,  after  all  this 
prying  and  eaves-dropping,  having  seen  the  cross- 
purposes,  the  bribings,  the  windings,  the  fenc- 
ings in  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised,  if  those 
wlio  were  systematically  deceived  did  not  al- 
ways arrive  at  correct  conclusions." — V<d.  i.  p. 
ui. 

But  these  new  opportunities  have  their 
dangers  as  well  as  their  advantages :  the 
student  who  is  thus  let  into  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  ministers,  and  generals — who 
is  enabled  to  search  their  secret  thoughts 
— who  sees  the  great  actors  of  political 
and  diplomatic  transactions  in  new  aspects 
and  relations,  who  has  thus  the  means  of 
unraveling  and  sifting  to  the  bottom  each 
formerly  inexplicable  intrigue — is  tempted 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries, lie  has  lived  among  the  states- 
men of  a  bygone  age,  he  has  watched 
with  them  the  changing  aspect  and  turns 
of  policy,  and  become  a  participator  in 
hopes  and  fears  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  real  issue  of  the  question.  Often  a 
st<}rile  attempt  at  political  action  has  call- 
ed into  play  all  the  passions  of  the  chief 
actora  with  whom  the  historian  is  con- 
cerned  ;  the  records  of  it  illustrate  their 
character,  and  they  modify  or  strengthen 
the  already  conceived  opinions  of  the  in- 
vestigator, who  pursues  its  windings  and 
changing  phases  Avith  a  pleasure  and  an 
interest  which  he  would  tain  impart  to 
others.  Indeed,  by  this  minute  study  of 
the  past,  he  is  placed  at  the  same  disad- 
vantage which  it  is  so  difficult  to  over- 
come in  the  present.  What  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  to  write  cotemjmraneous 
history  is  the  difficulty  of  grasping  a 
whole— of  seeing  the  due  proportion  of 
part  to  part,  and  each  event,  not  in  the 
tictitious  grandeur  of  proximity,  but  in 
that  harmonious  significance  which  it  real- 
ly possesses.  It  is  nearly  as  difficult  to 
describe  rightly  the  present  as  it  would 
be  to  paint  a  landscape  by  poring  over 


every  square  foot  of  its  ground  without 
rising  to  a  general  prospect  Time,  after 
a  generation  or  two,  gives  us  a  good  point 
of  view,  from  whence  light  and  shadow, 
eminences  and  level  spaces,  appear  in  due 
proportion.  But  the  historian,  by  the 
method  we  have  been  describing,  loses 
this  advantage  of  time  ;  this  near  contem- 
plation of  the  p:ist  brings  all  tbe  disad- 
vantages of  the  present,  unless  his  judg- 
ment is  sufficiently  sure,  and  his  grasp  of 
the  subject  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
him  to  compress  the  non-essential  to  its 
just  dimensions. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  IVIotley  has  nc(t 
always  been  successful  in  keeping  the 
graphic  variety  of  his  details  subordinate  to 
the  main  theme  of  his  work.  Tlie  tempt- 
ation, from  the  extraordinary  abundance 
of  new  material  which  he  has  fallen  upon, 
has  been  great,  and  ))e  has  yielded  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  light  is  thrown,  by 
the  history  of  negotiations  now  fully  nar- 
rated for  the  first  time,  upon  the  conrt  of 
Eliz:ibeth,  and  the  counsels  of  Philip  and 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  that  few  will  regret 
their  presence,  although  they  exceed  the 
just  requisites  of  the  narrative.  We  thus 
dwell  in  Umi7ie  on  what  we  consider  the 
only  blemish  in  a  most  valuable  historical 
work.  The  fault  which  we  have  touched 
on  naturally  interferes  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story,  and  prevents  it  from 
having  that  lucid  order,  that  unbroken 
continuity  of  purpose,  which  we  seek  for 
in  a  history  ;  but  it  is  atoned  for  by  strik- 
ing merits,  by  many  narratives  of  great 
events  faithfully,  powerfully,  and  vividly 
executed,  by  the  clearest  and  most  life- 
like conceptions  of  character,  and  by  a 
style  which,  if  it  sacrifices  the  severer 
prhiciples  of  composition  to  a  desire  to  be 
striking  and  picturesque,  is  alwavs  vigor- 
ous, full  of  animation,  and  glowmg  with 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Motley  combines  as  an  historian  two 
qunlifications  seldom  found  united  —  to 
great  capacity  for  historical  research  he 
adds  much  power  of  pictorial  representfr* 
tion.  In  his  pages  wo  find  characten 
and  scenes  most  minutely  set  forth  in 
very  elaborate  and  characteristic  detul, 
which  is  relieved  and  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  artistic  breadth  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  across  the  broader  pros- 
pects of  histor\'.  In  an  American  anther, 
too,  we  must  especially  commend  the 
hearty  English  spirit  in  which  the  book  ii 
written ;   and  fertile  as  the  present  age 
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has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest 
merit,  none  of  thcra  can  be  ranked  above 
these  vokimes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  in- 
terest, accuracy,  and  truth. 

It  is  strange  that  the  very  means  taken 
by  Philip  to  enshroud  himself  and  his 
cabinet  in  mysterious  secrecy  should  be 
those  by  whicli  we  are  enabled  now  to 
see  him  at  his  desk,  and  to  read  his  secret 
thoughts ;  for,  thanks  to  his  habits  of 
seclusion  and  of  putting  every  thing  upon 
paper,  wo  can  now  be  present  at  his  coun- 
cils ^-ith  greater  facility  than  at  those  of 
any  monarch  who  ever  lived.  Thus  the 
famous  ''''junta  de  noche'^'*  is  now  stripped 
of  all  its  mysterious  darkness,  and  the 
character  of  Philip,  studied  by  the  light 
of  the  archives  of  Siraancas,  is  revealed 
in  all  its  mediocrity  and  pedantry — a 
subject  only  for  ridicule  and  scorn,  did 
we  not  see  him  through  an  atmosphere  of 
blood  and  fire,  and  reverence  the  awful 
mystery  by  which,  like  famine,  war,  and 
pestilence,  he  became  the  inexorable  in- 
strument of  the  powers  of  evil.  The  world 
knew  before  how  irresolute  and  devoid  of 
genius  or  originality  was  this  heartless 
bigot,  who  made  Spain  the  "  Butcher  of 
Rome ;"  but  we  now  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  how  trivial  and  even  childish  were 
the  king's  preoccupations  in  the  midst  of 
his  barbarous  schemes.  His  long  dis- 
patches were  not  composed  or  dictated 
by  himself;  he  was  hardly  even  the  presi- 
dent of  the  triumvirate,  Don  Juan  de 
Idiaquez,  tlie  Count  de  Chinchon,  Don 
Ciistoval  de  Moura,  who  directed  his 
.affairs.  He  principally  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  a  mere  supervision  of  the  dis- 
patches, oftentimes  fifty  pages  long,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Idiaquez  or  Moura;  and 
the  wretched  victim  of  routine  made  him- 
self happy  day  by  day  in  commenting  on 
their  margin  in  a  school-boy  scrawl,  and 
makinor  observations  of  the  most  miser- 
able  puerility.  In  the  midst  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Armada,  Philip  would  stop 
to  note  in  the  margin  a  fault  in  orthogra- 
phy— "  But  one  s  in  '  quasi'  " — "-Sa  un 
s  in  quasi!''''  And  when  the  letter  arrived 
with  tlie  news  of  the  murder  of  Henry 
in.  by  a  "  coup  de  pissetolle,"  Philip's 
comment  was,  "  Qulza  es  alguna  nianera 
de  i'uchlllo?^ — "  Perhaps  it  is  some  sort  of 
knife."  That,  however,  which  gave  a  sort 
of  ferocious  greatness  to  his  character, 
was  the  inflexible  tenacity  of  i  is  pur- 
poses, under  all  the  vicissitudes  f  good 
and  evil  fortune. 


The  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
by  this  malignant  plotter  and  tyrant 
threw  an  air  of  tragic  gloom  over  the 
whole  Netherlands.  But  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  their  desolation,  the  wickedness 
of  the  act  aroused  in  all  hearts  an  invinci- 
ble resolve  never  to  yield  to  theperpetra- 
tor  of  so  foul  a  crime,  and,  as  Plerle,  the 
English  emissary,  wrote  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ''a  resolution  to  revenge  the  foul- 
ness of  the  fact  committed  on  the  person 
of  the  prince  by  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  and 
to  defend  their  liberties  advisedlv  aorainst 
him  and  his  adherents  by  all  means  that 
God  has  given  them,  to  the  uttermost 
portion  of  their  substance,  and  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood." 

\  et  the  resolve  was  indeed  a  desperate 
one.  A  medal  of  Holland  struck  at  this 
period  fitly  represented  her  as  a  dismasted 
hulk,  with  the  motto,  "  Incertum  quo  fata 
ferunt?''  The  Walloon  provinces,  more 
Catholic  than  the  rest,  had  submitted  to 
Spain  by  the  reconciliation  of  1583-4,  and 
these  once  fertile  districts  were  rewarded 
for  their  obedience  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  more  savage  than 
the  wolves  and  bears  wdio  now  roamed 
over  the  depopulated  and  uncultivated 
fields,  and  attacked  the  sentinels  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  towns.  In  East  Flan- 
ders and  South  Brabant  the  contest  was 
still  going  on,  but  the  provinces  were 
nearly  lost.  Bruges  had  already  given 
in,  Ghent  was  soon  to  follow.  The  fall  ot 
Brussels  was  delayed  till  March,  1585,  that 
of  Mechlin  till  tfuly.  Ostend  and  Sluys 
were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 
But  the  fate  of  Flanders  hung  upon  Ant- 
werp, then  in  the  middle  of  that  famous 
siege  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  which  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Schiller, 
and  which  again  forms  a  splendid  chapter 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  descent 
of  the  fire-ships  on  the  bridge,  the  des- 
perate contest  on  the  great  Kowenstyn, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  besieged  to  tear 
down  the  fatal  dyke  whose  demolition 
would  have  rolled  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
to  the  gates  of  Antwerp  and  made  the  city 
impregnable,  are  described  wnth  the  spirit 
and  reaUty  of  an  actual  participator  in  the 
conflict.  We  think,  however,  that  full 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  great 
genius  and  patriotism  of  Mamix  de  Saintc 
Aldegonde,  wlio  was  placed  over  the  town 
by  William  the  Silent  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity.  That  this  great  man 
should   subsequently  have  been  treated 
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with  neglect  or  ingratitude  by  his  coun- 
trymen, in  the  land  of  De  Barneveldt  and 
the  De  Witts,  leaves  not  a  tinge  of  slia- 
dow  upon  the  great  reputation  of  the 
fi-iend  and  counsellor  of  William  of 
Orange ;  and  31r.  Motley,  after  a  scrupu- 
lous examination  of  the  evidence,  acquits 
him  of  all  culpable  or  corrupt  motives  in 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

There  remained  then  only  entire  the 
seven  stripling  provinces,  but  half  screen- 
ed by  sand  banks  from  the  Northern  Sea, 
Holland,  tlie  isle  of  Zealand,  and  Friesland, 
held  at  bay  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
vast  Spanish  empire,  which  drew  its  enor- 
mous revenues  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  its  legions  from  the  most  favoi^ 
ed  and  populous  districts  of  Europe. 

In  this  unequal  contest  the  States  look 
anxiously  round  for  an  ally — but  it  was 
to  France  that  they  turned  first  for  assist- 
ance. The  States'  ambassadors,  among 
whom  was  Marnix  de  Sainte  Ahlegonde, 
had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  [)arsi- 
mony  and  caprice  of  Elizabeth,  during 
her  negotiations  for  marria<^e  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  to  entertain  little  hopes 
of  assistance  from  her.  And  the  Prince 
of  Oranije  and  Sainte  Alde<ronde,  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  revolution,  had  long  en- 
tertained hopes  of  assistance  from  France. 
The  associations  of  both  were  French — 
and  their  religion  was  more  akin  to  that 
of  the  great  party  of  the  Huguenots  than 
to  that  of  En^^laiid.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  partly  of  French  descent ;  his  title 
was  French  ;  he  had  mixed  much  with  the 
French  Huguenots  and  with  the  Court; 
and  he  credited  France  with  the  spotless 
reputation  ol'the  great  Coligny,  whom  he 
had  known,  and  wliose  daughter,  Louise 
de  Coligny,  he  subsequently  marrie<l. 
3Iarnix  dc  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  also 
partly  of  French  extraction :  he  wrote  and 
spoke  French  witli  such  purity  and  ge- 
nius, that,  had  he  been  a  Frenchman  born, 
his  works  would  have  remained  classic  in 
the  language ;  and  he  had  imbibed  tlie 
jmre  spirit  of  Calvinism  from  the  lips  of 
Calvin  and Tlu'jodore  de  Bcze.  I>()th  were 
strong  C.ilvinists,  as  were  the  Reformers 
generally  in  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
this  consideration  led  them  to  entertain 
small  hopes  of  the  English  alliance.  There 
had  been  little  in  the  recent  history  of 
England  to  lead  the  Calvinist  of  Holland 
to  believe  that  his  creed  would  receive  the 
sympathy  or  even  the  tolerance  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  VHI.  had  burnt  those  who  dis- 


believed in  tmnsubstantiation,  aaricalar 
confession,  and  the  "Six  Articles."  Haiy 
had  burnt  Protcstantd  of  every  denomiiM- 
tion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Elizsbeth^ 
reign,  Anabaptists  and  Calvinista  wero 
treated  with  greater  severity  than  PkjHtta. 
Of  the  9400  Catholic  ecclesiastics  whom 
Elizabeth  found  in  benefices  on  her  acoes- 
sion,  9211  made  do  difficulty  to  admow- 
ledge  the  tenets  of  their  new  mistress.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  large 
body,  or  that  the  queen  ivho  retained  m 
her  chapel  the  crucifix  and  the  lighted 
candles,  and  is  said  to  have  used  praTers 
to  the  Virgin,  would  have  any  very  deep 
sympathy  for  the  Iconoclasts  of  tne  Ne- 
therlands ;  while,  on  the  other  handi  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
headed  by  the  chivalrous  chief  of  the 
house  of  Navarre,  might  be  able  to  con- 
strain a  monarch  as  weak  and  even  as 
faithless  as  Henrv  III.  to  a  faithful  obsenr- 
ance  of  toleration  towards  the  CalviniaU 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Elizabeth  had  not  looked  with  disfavor 
on  the  application  to  the  French  monardi 
for  protection,  and  she  had  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  ofter  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Provinces  to  Anjou,  between  whom  and 
herself  marriage  seemed  at  one  time  to  have 
been  irrevocably  determined.  On  the  death 
of  Anjou,  the  Provinces  sent  two  depntioii 
La  iMouiilerie  and  Asscliers,  to  Henry  m., 
to  make  him  a  tender  of  that  sovereignty 
which  they  had  resolved  to  confer  upon 
his  brother,  in  despite  of  the  known  worth- 
lessness  and  treachery  of  his  character  and 
conduct.     But  from  the  ignoble  head  of 
the  house  of  Valois  the  envoys  received 
treatment  little  in   accordance  with  the 
nature  of  their  embassy.     The  men  who 
came  to  ofler  to  the  head  of  the  Frenoh 
nation  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  people^ 
and  the  annexation  of  some  of  the  molt 
flourishing    provinces    in    Europe,  were 
compelled  to  steal  about  the  country  lib 
s])ies,  and  were  refused  a  royal  audienoSL 
Nevertheless,   Des  Pruneaux,   who  had 
been  envoy  in  the  Netherlands,  persnaded 
the  king  to  send  him  back  to  the  Pnr 
vinces  to  treat  directly  with  the  Sfcatet- 
General ;  and  the  deputies,  during  tbor 
secret  stav  at  Paris  and  Rouen,  held  con* 
versations  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Royal  Council,  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Paris  and  Rouen,  and  of  the  Hugaenot 
party.     From  these  they  learnt  that  all 
the  best  heads  of  France  were  in  ikvQfr  df 
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French  intervention,  and  that  should  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  unite  with  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  king  "  would  under- 
take their  cause  most  earnestly."  Many 
leading  personages  in  France  declared 
themselves  ready  to  "  venture  their  lives 
and  their  fortunes,  and  to  use  all  the  in- 
fluence they  possessed  at  Court  to  bring 
about  this  result,"  and  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Holland  and  Zealand,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  chasing  every 
Spaniard  out  of  the  Netherlands. 

**A11  the  Huguenots  with  whom  the  envoys 
conversed  were  excessively  sanguine.  Could 
the  king  be  once  brought,  they  said,  to  promise 
the  Netherlands  his  protection,  there  was  not 
the  least  fear  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word. 
He  would  use  all  the  means  within  bis  power ; 
*yea,  he  would  take  the  crown  from  his  head/ 
rather  than  turn  back.  Although  reluctant  to 
commence  a  war  with  so  powerful  a  sovereign, 
having  once  promised  his  help,  he  would  keep 
his  pledge  to  the  utmost,  */or  he  was  a  king  of 
his  tpordj^  and  had  never  broken  and  would 
never  break  his  faith  with  those  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

'^Thus  spoke  the  leading  Huguenots  of 
France,  in  confidential  communication  with  the 
Nctberland  envoys,  not  many  months  before  the 
famous  edict  of  extermination,  published  at  Ne- 
mours. 

**  At  that  moment  the  reformers  were  full  of 
confidence ;  not  foreseeing  the  long  procession 
of  battles  and  sieges  which  was  soon  to  sweep 
through  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  Papists  for  their  extirpation,  they  ex- 
tolled loudly  the  liberty  of  religious  worship 
which  Calvinists,  as  well  as  Catholics,  were  en- 
joying in  France,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  adherents  of  both  religions  were  well  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  that  they  shared  equally  in 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity  throughout  the  lung- 
dom. 

"  The  Netherland  envoys  themselves  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  undisturbed  tranquility  and  har- 
mony in  which  the  professors  of  both  religions 
were  living  and  worshiping  side  by  fcide  *  with- 
out reproach  or  quarrel,^  in  all  the  great  cities 
which  they  had  visited.  They  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  same  toleration  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  providences  when  under 
French  dominion ;  and,  so  far  as  their  ancient 
constitutions  and  privileges  were  concerned, 
they  were  assured  that  the  King  of  France 
would  respect  and  maintain  them  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  the  States  could  possibly  desire." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  60. 

Des  Pruneaux,  with  the  two  States'  en- 
voys, departed  for  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  French  emissary,  enraptured  at  the 
prospect  of  adding  such  enviable  posses- 
sions to  the  dominion  of  France,  actually 
LT— No.  4. 


traveled  from  town  to  town,  and  over- 
came all  opposition  in  Holland  and  Zea- 
land— so  that  the  States-General  resolved 
to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  make  an  of- 
fer of  their  sovereignty  to  Henry  HI.  If 
the  former  embassy,  however,  had  been 
received  like  spies,  the  second  were  only 
solemnly  and  publicly  trifled  with,  and 
dismissed  with  ignominy  after  eight 
months  had  been  wasted  in  fruitless 
negotiations.  The  painted,  curled,  friv- 
olous, bedizened,  and  disgusting  fop, 
who  then  represented  France,  received 
the  deputies  in  the  midst  of  a  court  ra- 
diant with  gold,  and  satin,  and  jewelry, 
and  with  hy|)Ocritical  tears  and  protesta- 
tions refused  the  offer  of  unconditional 
sovereignty  over  a  population  the  most 
enterpnsing,  industrious,  and  independent 
among  the  then  civilized  nations,  and  des- 
tined, in  a  fewiyears,  to  be  the  first  com- 
mercial and  naval  power  in  the  world. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that,  from  beginning 
to  end,  either  Henry  HI.  or  the  Queen 
Mother  had  the  slifichtest  intention  of  giv- 
ing any  serious  assistance  to  the  Nether- 
landers.  To  waste  valuable  time,  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Spain,  to  use  the  offer 
of  the  States  before  Philip  as  a  means  of 
getting  money  from  him  for  the  preten- 
sions of  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal — these  were  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  United  Provinces 
were  deluded  with  hopes  of  negotiation. 

"The  envoys,  with  their  predecessors,  had 
wasted  eight  months  of  their  most  precious 
time ;  they  had  heard  and  made  orations,  they 
had  read  and  written  protocols,  they  had  wit- 
nessed banquets,  masquerades,  and  revels  of 
stupendous  fHvolity,  in  honor  of  the  English 
Garter,  brought  solemnly  to  the  Valois  by  Lord 
Derby,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  gentlemen 
'marvelously,  sumptuously,  and  richly  accout- 
red,' during  that  dreadful  winter  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin — to 
save  which  splendid  cities,  and  to  annex  them 
to  France,  was  a  main  object  of  the  solemn  em- 
bassy from  the  Netherlands — were  eating  rats, 
and  cats,  and  dogs,  and  the  weeds  from  the 
pavements,  and  the  grass  from  the  church- 
yards ;  and  were  finding  themselves  more  close- 
ly pressed  than  ever  by  the  relentless  genius  of 
Farnese ;  and  in  exchi^ige  for  all  these  losses 
and  all  this  humiliation,  the  ambassadors  now 
returned  to  their  constituents,  bringing  an  ac- 
count of  Chivemy*s  magnificent  banquets  and 
long  orations,  of  the  smiles  of  Henry  III.,  the 
tears  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  the  regrets  of  M. 
Des  Pruneaux,  besides  sixteen  gold  chains,  each 
weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains." — 
VoL  L  p.  99. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
))ublic  opinion  was  bemnning  to  set  itself 
strongly  against  the  1  rencl)  alliance,  and 
to  look  towards  England.  The  memory 
of  the  massjicre  ot  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve,  the  treachery  of  Anjou,  the  con- 
temptible character  of  the  French  king, 
his  underhand  dealings  to  get  the  island 
of  Walcheren  into  his  possession,  the 
rooted  conviction  which  many  entertained 
that  France  and  Si)ain  were  in  collusion 
for  the  extermination  of  all  heretics, 
tliese,  and  other  reasons,  contributed  to  set 
the  Nctherlanders  againrst  putting  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  France.  The 
young  prhice  Maunce,  the  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  al- 
ready felt  the  stir  of  ambition  within  him, 
and  looked  with  repugnance  on  the  intro- 
duction into  the  country  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate of  such  great  pretensions.  Paul 
Buys,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  close  friend  of  William 
the  Silent,  began  to  be  active  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  English  alhance,  even  while 
the  treaty  with  France  was  pending. 
The  widowed  Princess  of  Orange,  the  ex- 
Elector  of  Cologne,  Count  Hohenlo,  the 
General-in-Chief  of  the  States'  army  under 
Count  Maurice,  were  all  described  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  confidential  agent  as 
being  entirely  devoted  to  her.  Tre8[ong, 
Admiral  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
Governor  of  Ostend,  drank  at  his  table, 
at  Ostend,  in  company  with  some  English 
officers,  a  bumper  to  the  queen's  health, 
and  prayed  she  miglit  yet  be  his,  sover- 
eign. William  Herle,  the  secret  emissary 
of  the  Enghsh  government  to  the  Xothei*- 
lands,  wrote,  "The  reverend  respect 
which  is  borne  to  your  majesty  through- 
out these  dominions  is  very  great ;"  and 
in  Holland  and  Zealand  especially  the 
same  feeling  was  enthusmstic.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  no  definite  conviction  as 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  pro- 
vinces had  yet  been  formed  by  the  queen 
and  her  council.  While  towns  were  be- 
sieged, their  populations  enduring  the 
last  extremities  of  hunger,  and  the  Prince 
of  Parma  winning  advaiitige  atler  advan- 
tage, the  councillors  of  Elizabeth,  day  by 
day,  and  month  after  month,  sat  gravely 
at  the  council  board,  wagging  their  white 
beards — the  queen  herself  would  come  to 
no  determination — while  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Mechlin,  Dendermonde,  Vilvoorde, 
and  other  places  of  inferior  importance, 


were  struggling  for  life  or  death  agaiiut 
the  soldiers  of  p^rseci^tion.  Unless  Fka* 
testant  England  were  content  to  see  the 
last  fViend  she  possessed  in  Europe  swept 
away  before  she  met  Spun  in  a  death 
grapple,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  ronse 
herself  from  the  chronic  state  of  indecision 
which  had  long  exasperated  the  yonth 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  "To 
allow  the  Provinces  to  &11  back  into  the 
grasp  of  Philip,  was  to  offer  England  as  a 
last  sacrifice  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.** 

Elizabeth  and  her  council  had  carefolly 
watched  the  negotiations  between  France 
and  the  Provinces.  Tliey  appear  to  have 
feared  equally  for  the  success  and  for  the 
failure  of  the  mission ;  and  the  fiivorite 
scheme  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  was 
sup{>oi*ted  by  the  cautious  Borlei^,  was 
a  joint  protectoi-ato  of  France  and  Eng- 
land over  the  Netherlands.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  definite  refusal  of  Henry 
III.  was  known  in  England,  instant  steps 
were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  English 
coun  to  bring  about  an  offer  of  the  protec- 
torate from  the  States.  Urgent  letten 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and  the  two  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Netherlands,  Jaoqaes 
de  Gryze  and  Joachim  Ortcl,  had  many 
conferences  with  Walsinsham,  Leicester, 
and  Burleigh,  and  with  the  Queen.  One 
of  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  envoys  to 
do  them  service ;  and  beine  **  of  good 
quality  and  a  member  of  f^arliament," 
assured  them  that  the  National  LegUhi- 
ture  had  strongly  urged  her  majesty  to 
undertake  the  protectorate,  and  assnred 
her  of  their  wilhngness  to  supply  her  with 
money.  *'  And  if,"  s£ud  he,  ^^  one  suhjddy 
should  not  be  enough,  she  shall  have 
three,  four,  or  six,  or  as  much  as  may  he 
necessary  " — a  proof  that  the  parsimony 
of  the  queen  can  not  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Parliament  to 
contribute. 

Those  who  have  recourse  to  the  pagts 
of  Mr.  Motley  for  the  history  of  tbess 
negotiations,  will  find  cause  for  aston- 
ishment  in  the  never-ending  mntabili^i 
indecision,  and  parsimony  of  Bliaabeth; 
in  the  magnificent  outbursts  of  hig^ 
heroic  speech  of  the  virgin  queen,  fbUow- 
ed  by  gusts  of  passion  and  pettishness  or 
by  chilly  seasons  of  indifference  and  difr 
gust ;  and  in  the  unvarying  hagglmg  and 
niggardly  spirit  which  characterised  the 
whole  transaction.  Lidced,  the  whole  of 
the  English  policy,  up  to  the  Teiyhoni 
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in  which  the  Spanish  Armada  was  sighted 
off  the  Lizard,  was  carried  on  in  so  reck- 
less and  random  a  manner,  with  such  a 
blind  hankering  for  peace,  when  peace 
was  seen  to  be  impossible,  with  such  in- 
credible and  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
insidious  machinations  of  Spain,  that  the 
preservation  of  England,  and  consequent- 
ly of  Protestant  Christendom,  was  the 
result  of  a  conjuncture  of  events  beyond 
the  possibility  of  human  foresight ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  statesmen  like  Wal- 
singham  and  even  the  much-abused  Lei- 
cester, both  of  whom  had  long  advocated 
with  ardor  the  open  espousal  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Holland  in  opposition 
to  Burleigh's  eternal  dubitations,  negotia- 
tions, and  delays. 

Indeed,  Leicester's  character  appears 
to  us  in  a  better  light  in  these  volumes 
than  elsewhere.  In  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  Dutch  envoys,  he  said:  "For 
myself  I  am  ready,  if  her  majesty  choose 
to  make  use  of  me,  to  go  over  there  in 
person,  and  to  place  life,  property,  and  all 
the  assistance  I  can  gain  from  my  friends 
upon  the  issue ;  yea,  with  so  good  a  heart, 
that  I  pray  the  Lord  may  be  good  to  me 
only  so  far  as  I  serve  faithfully  the  cause." 
Out  of  the  queen's  council,  as  the  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  above  mentioned  stated, 
a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate and  open  war  with  Spain  existed. 
How  deeply  this  was  felt  may  be  found  in 
the  letters  and  papers  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who  certainly  embodied  the  most 
Englisli  and  Protestant  aspirations  of  the 
age  ;  and  who,  as  the  son-in-law  of  Wal- 
singhain  and  the  nephew  of  Leicester, 
and  his  defender  on  many  occasions,  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  counsels 
of  these  two  statesmen.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  so  utterly,  up  to  the  very 
last  moment,  did  Sir  Philip  Sidney  despair 
of  seelnj;!;  England  play  a  part  worthy  of 
her  in  tlie  groat  struggle,  so  wearied  out 
was  he  at  this  painful  state  of  inactivity 
and  indecision  when  the  great  interests  of 
the  world  were  at  stake,  that  he  ran  away 
secretly  to  Plymouth  to  join  Drake's  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  only 
induccnl  to  return  by  the  offer  of  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Flushing,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  (piccn  had  now  veritably  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  the  Netherlands.  And 
in  these  pages  we  repeatedly  find  Wal- 
singham  shutting  himself  up  in  his  house 


in  fits  of  despair,  and  Leicester  at  his 
wits'  end,  before  the  troops  were  really 
on  their  way  to  Flushing. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  Farnese, 
Prince  of  Parma,  the  greatest  military 
genius  of  the  age,  had  surrounded  Ant- 
werp with  his  Italian  musketeers,  Span- 
ish pikemen,  and  Gennan  mercenaries, 
and  invested  it  with  such  an  inexpugnable 
girdle  of  fortified  dykes  and  stupendous 
bridges,  that  when  the  Huguenot  chief, 
La  None  Bras  de  Fer,  was,  on  his  libera- 
tion from  prison,  led  through  the  siege 
works  by  the  great  general  himself,  he 
was  seized  with  admiration,  and  declared 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  to  bo  inevitable.  It 
was  well  known  that  on  the  fiite  of  Ant- 
werp depended  the  fate  of  the  Southern 
Provinces ;  and  yet  at  every  flying  rumor 
of  a  success  at  Antwerp,  the  queen 
relaxed  in  her  ardor  for  the  cause  of  the 
States,  as  though  her  assistance  were  no 
longer  necessary.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Spain ; 
although  all  Europe  knew  that  the  mys- 
terious plotter  of  the  Escurial  was  weav- 
ing the  meshes  of  his  diplomacy  thicker 
and  thicker  both  in  France  and  England, 
Elizabeth  chose  to  disbelieve  what  every 
body  knew.  Every  body  knew  how 
utterly  worthless  was  the  effeminate  mon- 
arch of  France ;  every  body  knew  that 
the  Guises  thought  of  nothing  but  Eliza- 
beth's ruin ;  that  the  liberation  of  Mary 
Stuart,  to  be  followed  by  Elizabeth's 
deposition  or  death,  was  a  design  they 
never  abandoned.  Everybody  knew  that 
the  Guises  were  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and 
that  the  king  of  France  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  oppose  them,  and 
that  through  them  France  must  become  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  policy  of  Spain ; 
yet  Elizabeth  to  the  last  moment  contin- 
ued to  act  as  if  all  this  was  mere  surmise. 
"I  asked  her  majesty,"  said  Ortel,  (3d 
May,  1585,)  "  whether  in  view  of  these 
vast  preparations  in  France,  it  did  not 
behoove  her  to  be  most  circumspect  and 
upon  her  guard.  For  in  the  opinion  of 
many  men  every  thing  showed  one  great 
scheme  already  laid  down — a  general  con- 
spiracy throughout  Christendom  against 
the  reformed  religion.  She  answered  me 
that  thus  far  she  could  not  perceive  this 
to  be  the  case;  nor  could  she  believe 
that  the  king  of  France  could  be  so  faint- 
hearted as  to  submit  to  such  injuries  from 
the  Guises."  Yet  at  this  very  time  Henry 
IIL  was  making  or^ores  to  Philip  for 
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the  inyasion  of  England  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  July  all  doubt  about  the  will  or  power 
of  Henry  III.  to  oppose  the  plots  of  the 
Guises  was  set  at  rest  by  the  famous  edict 
of  Nemours,  which  put  some  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  France  into  their  power, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  suppression  of  her- 
esy by  the  gibbet  within  the  limits  of  the 
French  monarchy.  This  was  the  edict 
the  news  of  which,  Henry  of  Navarre  said, 
turned  his  moustache  gray  with  emotion 
and  sorrow  at  the  ago  of  thirty-one. 

Through  the  mediation,  however,  of 
Davison,  the  queen's  emissary  in  Holland, 
and  the  letters  of  Ortcl  and  De  Gryze 
from  England,  a  deputation  from  Holland 
had  audience  of  the  queen  at  Greenwich 
Palace,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1585.  The 
embassy  was  an  imposhig  one,  consisting 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  intellects  in 
the  Netherlands,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  John  Van  Olden  Barneveldt,  law- 
yer, soldier,  and  statesman,  whose  com- 
manding abilities  had  already  placed  him 
among  the  tirst  men  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  whose  tragic  end  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  episodes  of  modern  history. 
The  deputation  was  received  in  state  by 
the  queen,  when  Joos  de  Meniu,  pension- 
ary of  Dort,  made  an  elaborate  speech 
tendering  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Netherlands. 

"  The  queen  listened  intently  and  very  cour- 
teously to  the  deliYery  of  this  address,  and  then 
made  answer  in  French  to  this  effect:  *  Gentle- 
men :  Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  I  should  not 
be  able  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the 
great  and  handsome  oiTers  which  you  have  just 
made.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  proceeds  from 
the  true  zeal,  devotion,  and  atfection  which  you 
have  always  borne  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
have  ever  preferred  me  to  all  the  princes  and 
potentates  in  the  world.  Even  when  you 
selected  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  so 
dear  to  me,  and  to  whose  soul  1  hope  that  God 
lias  been  merciful,  I  know  that  you  would  sooner 
have  offered  your  country  to  me  if  I  had  desired 
tliat  yon  should  do  so.  Certainly  I  esteem  it  a 
gp*eat  thing  that  you  wish  to  be  governed  by  me, 
and  1  feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  in  consequence 
that  I  will  never  a>>andon  you,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, assist  you  till  the  last  sigh  of  my  life.  I 
know  very  well  that  your  i)rinces  have  treated 
you  ill,  and  that  the  Spaniards  are  endeavoring 
to  ruin  you  entirely ;  but  I  will  come  to  your 
aid,  and  1  will  consider  what  I  can  do,  consist- 
ently with  my  honor,  in  regard  to  the  articles 
whicli  you  have  brought  me.  They  shall  be 
examined  hy  the  members  of  my  council,  and  I 
promise  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three  or  four 
months,  for  I  know  very  well  tliat  your  affairs 
require  haste,  and  that  tlscy  wiU  become  ruinoas 
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if  you  arc  not  assisted.  It  is  not  my  autom  to 
procrastinate,  and  upon  this  ocoaioD  I  ahall  not 
dally  as  others  have  done,  but  kt  yon  have  nj 
answer  very  soon.'  " — ^VoL  L  p.  881. 

Tliis  was  indeed  a  queenly  flpeeeh,  md 
had  these  promises  been  fulfilled,  they 
might  have  altered  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  forwarded  the  cause  of  dvili- 
zation  in  theBelgio  provinces  by  two  cen- 
turies; but  unfortunately  a  number  of 
points  of  difference  arose,  on  which  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  expect  any  agreement. 
In  the  first  place  the  queen  resolutely 
refused  the  sovereignty,  although  she  was 
willing  to  render  the  States  asustance; 
yet  it  subsequently  appeared  she  claimed 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  hag- 
gling about  men  and  money  was  infinite, 
and  the  diplomacy  .ibout  the  places  to  be 
delivered  into  the  queen^s  hands  for  iieon- 
i-ity  not  less  so.  Meanwhile  Antwerp  fell. 
Then  things  went  quicker  for  a  while,  until 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  a  permanent  foroo 
of  5000  foot  and  1000  horse  should  serve 
in  the  Provinces  at  the  queen's  expense ; 
that  the  cities  of  Flushing  and  Brill  should 
be  placed  in  her  majesty's  hands  until 
the  entire  reimbursement  of  the  debt 
thus  incurred  by  the  States.  EUizabeth 
agreed,  ailer  much  opposition  on  her  pari, 
that  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  these 
towns  should  form  an  additional  contin« 
gent,  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the 
general  auxiliary  force.  In  justice  to 
the  queen  and  her  councillors,  and  as 
some  excuse  for  the  smallncss  of  this 
force,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
England  of  that  day  hardly  contained 
more  inhabitants  than  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex does  now,  and  that  London  was 
inferior  in  wealth  and  population  to  many 
cities  on  the  continent  at  that  period. 

Thus  the  expedition  was  resolved  on, 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  Then  came  his  turn 
for  bargaining  and  haggling  with  the  lady, 
whom  the  reformers  loved  to  call  the  2Se- 
nobia  of  the  West.  Leicester  was  to  go 
in  great  state  to  the  Netherlands;  bnt 
wli.'itever  state  he  went  with  ho  was  to 
pay  for  himself.  However  tender  may 
liave  been  the  sentiments  of  Zenobia  to- 
wards him,  she  was  determined  to  keep 
them  clear  of  her  cash  accounts.  She 
already  possessed  mortgages  of  Leioestei'i 
lands.  Leicester  was  obliged  not  only  to 
find  his  own  state  expenses,  but  to  raise 
levies  of  men  ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  fur- 
ther mortgage  his  estates,  and  get  hii  bilb 
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tliacoanted  as  lie  could.  So  far  from  re 
cciving  any  salary  for  the  office,  Leicester 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  re- 
imbursed tho  expenses  ho  had  incuiTed  in 
the  queen's  service.  Walsingham  was 
wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  the  never- 
ending  battles  to  bo  fought  against  the 
queen's  avarice  and  caprice.  Davison  had 
to  prepare  tho  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  English  governors  in  tho  Motherlands 
as  he  best  could,  without  money  and  with- 
out authority.  The  complaints  of  Leices- 
ter on  the  subject  of  money  are  piteous, 
as  will  be  Been  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  Walsingham,  written  on  the 
7th  December,  tno  days  before  starting 
from  Harwich  for  the  Ketherlauds: 

"  What  hope  of  help  can  I  have,  fIndinK  her 
majesty  so  strait  with  myself  as  she  is  ?  I  did 
trust  that — the  cause  being  hers  and  this 
realm's — ir  I  could  have  gotten  no  money  of  her 
merchants,  she  would  not  hnve  refused  to  hare 
lent  money  on  so  cosy  prized  land  as  mine,  to 
hare  been  gainer  and  no  loser  by  it  Her  ma- 
jesty, I  see,  will  make  trial  of  me  how  I  lore 
her,  and  what  will  discourage  me  tran;  her  ser- 
vice ?  But  resolved  am  I  tlmt  do  worldly  re- 
spect shall  dnnv  me  back  from  my  faithlul  dis- 
ctmrge  of  my  duty  towards  her,  though  she 
shall  show  to  hate  me,  as  it  goeth  very  near; 
for  I  find  no  love  or  favor  at  all  And  I  pray 
you  to  remember  that  I  have  not  had  one  penny 
of  her  majesty  towards  all  these  charges  of  mine 
— not  one  penny— and,  by  all  truth,  I  have  al- 
ready laid  out  above  £JD0O.  Her  majesty  ap- 
pointed £31X10  for  tho  levy,  which  was  after  the 
mte  of  400  horse,  and,  upon  my  fidelity,  there  is 
shipped,  of  horse  of  service,  801),  so  Uiat  there 
ought  £8U0O  more  to  have  been  paid  me.  No 
general  thai  ever  went  that  was  not  paid  to  the 
uttermost  of  these  things  before  he  went,  but 
had  cash  for  his  provision,  which  her  majesty 
would  not  allow  me — not  one  groat  Well,  let 
all  this  go,  it  is  like  I  shall  be  the  last  shall 
bear  this,  and  some  must  suffer  for  the  people. 
Good  Mr.  Secretary,  let  her  majesty  know  this, 
for  I  tleserve  God-a-mercy,  at  the  least." — Vol. 
i.  p.  351. 

Sir  Philip  Sidiiey  had  preceded  Leices- 
ter to  the  Netherlands  as  governor  of 
Flushing,  where  the  commander-in-chief 
himself  (ilsetiibarked  from  a  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  on  the  19th  Decemher,  1565.  From 
Flusliiug  he  weut  by  sea  to  Dort,  and 
fiotn  Dort  to  Rotterdam  and  Delf.  The 
joy  with  which  he  was  leccived  was  im- 
mense :  as  lie  advanced  from  town  to  town, 
his  juogress  wasoiie  triamphal  procession ; 
and   people  declared  that  Charles  V,,  in 

Ea>.siug  through  tho  Provinces,  had  never 
ecu  greeted  ^vitli  such  magnificent  de- 


monstrations— thunders  of  ordaance,  alle- 
gories, fireworks,  ban  que  tings,  and  ha- 
rangues. Our  space  will  not  permit  as  to 
display  bow  utterly  delusive  all  these  tri- 
umphant exhibitions  turned  out.  In  Mr. 
Motley's  volumes  the  reader  will  find  that 
far  less  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  Leices- 
ter than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  his  share. 
To  do  the  Earl  justice,  ho  was  fiom  the 
first  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  grap- 
pling with  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  bla  con- 
victions on  this  point  were  strengthen- 
ed incalculably,  when  be  saw  the  enor- 
mous accossions  of  naval  and  commercial 
power  which  wonld  accrue  to  Spain  if  she 
could  succeed  in  subjecting  those  flourish- 
ing provinces  to  her  sway  ;  for,  unlike  the 
provinces  which  had  returned  to  obe- 
dience to  Philip,  where  the  wolves  were 
littering  in  the  farm-houses,  and  bearsond 
foxes  inhabiting  the  deserted  houses  of 

I  the  peasantry,  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  had  nourished  and  grown 
prosperous  by  war,  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty ;  and  the  rudest  soldiers  in  the 
English  ranks  felt  that  the  reSstablishment 
of  the  Spanish  empii'e  in  the  Netherlands 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  England. 

Leicester,  doubtless,  had  mauy  faults, 
and  had  never  shown  sufficient  capacity 
to  justify  his  appointment  to  the  post  ho 
now  held  ;  but  at  least  he  entered  into  the 
part  he  had  to  play  with  spirit  and  hon- 
esty, and  was  determined  to  do  his  best ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  the  opportnnity. 
The  queen,  by  her  avarice,  by  ner  fit«  of 
ungovernable  passion  and  jealousy,  and, 
above  all,  by  lier  underhand  dealings  with 

.  Spain,  brought  the  English  name  into 
Rucli  discredit  that  Leicester's  authoiity 
over  the  States  was  utterly  ruined,  and 
his  resources  of  men  and  money  so  crip- 
pled that  he  was  unable  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  moment. 

The  great  dispute  with  the  English 
general  was  touching  the  matter  of  sover- 
eignty. Soon  after  his  arrival  the  States 
had  offered  to  Eliaibeth's  representative 
absolute  authority  over  the  sea  and  land 
Ibrces  and  the  finances  of  the  Provinces. 
It  seems  that  the  conntry  was  going  fast 
to  anarchy  from  the  want  of  some  centi'al 
authority ;  that  it  was  necossary  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war  that  Bomebody  should 
have  ab.ioluto  command ;  that  the  coun- 
sellors about  Leicester  considered  it  un- 
bt-eoming  to  the  queen's  honor  that  any 
one  sliould  bold  authonty  orer  her  lieu- 
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tenant;  and,  moreover,  that  the  queen 
had  promised  the  States,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  her  representative  should  not 
be  restrained  from  taking  such  authority 
as  they  might  intrust  him  with. 

It  is  true  that  she  seems  to  have  wait- 
ed Leicester  on  the  point  herself  before 
starting,  against  accepting  absolute  au- 
thority ;  but  yet  it  is  quite  clear  also  she 
would  submit  to  no  opposition  from  the 
base  "  mechanicals,"  as  slie  styled  them, 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  she  afterwards 
was  as  angry  with  the  States  for  attempt- 
ting  to  curtail  Leicester's  authority,  after 
he  had  been  discredited  by  her,  as  she  was 
previously  with  Leicester  for  accepting 
the  power  they  offered  him.  The  scenes 
caused  by  the  queen's  anger  at  times  were 
inexpressibly  comic : 

**The  wintry  gales  which  had  been  lashing 
the  North  Sea,  and  preventing  the  unfortunate 
Davison  from  setting  forth  on  his  disastrous  mis- 
sion, were  nothing  to  the  tempest  of  royal  wrath 
which  had  been  shaking  the  court-world  to  its 
center.  The  queen  had  been  swearing  ma<it 
fearfully  ever  since  she  read  .the  news,  which 
Leicester  had  not  dared  to  communicate  direct- 
ly to  herself.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  in  extenuation  of  the  favoritc*s  otfensc. 
Burghlcy,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  somewhat 
feebly  to  appease  her  wrath,  was  bid,  \^'ith  a 
curse,  to  hold  his  peace.  So  he  took  to  his  bed 
— partly  from  prudence,  partly  from  gout — and 
thus  sheltered  himself  for  a  season  from  the 
])eltings  of  the  storm.  Walsingham,  more  man- 
ful, stood  to  his  post,  but  could  not  gain  a  hear- 
ing. It  was  the  culprit  that  should  have  spoken, 
and  spoken  in  time.  *  Why,  why  did  you  not 
write  yourself?'  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  all  the 
Earl's  friends,  from  highest  to  humblest.  *  But 
write  to  her  now,'  they  exclaimed,  *  at  any  rate ; 
and,  above  all,  send  her  a  present — a  love-gift.' 
*  Lay  out  two  or  three  hundred  crowns  in  some 
rare  thing,  for  a  token  to  her  majesty,  said 
Christopher  Hatton." — Vol.  i.  p.  418. 

Tiio  effects  of  the  queen's  displeasure 
on  the  authority  of  Leicester  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  English  were  held  in 
the  Netherlands,  were  most  disastrous, 
and  the  evil  was  beyond  remedy.  Not 
content  with  writing  an  angry  letter  to 
himself,  she  wrote  another  to  the  States, 
hi  which  he  was  very  severely  handled. 
Whether  Elizabeth  was  right  or  wrong  in 
refusing  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  second  thrusting  back  of  the 
sovereignty  on  tlie  States,  with  expres- 
sions derogatory  to  her  lieutenant-general, 
was  not  a  step  calculated  to  advance  her 


own  interest,  and  most  unwise  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  semi-anarchy  which  existed 
in  the  United  Provinces,  where  that  whibh 
they  had  sought  for,  above  all  things,  was 
a  head  to  govern  them.  The  Earl  was 
now  looked  on  as  a  disj^ced  man,  his  aOr 
thority  was  made  ridiculous,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  restored  again  by  letters  b^^- 
ning  ''  Rob,"  and  ending  "  with  my  mil- 
lion and  legion  of  thanks  for  all  your  pains 
and  cares.  As  you  know,  ever  the  same, 
E.  R." 

Worse,  however,  than  all  this,  inasmach 
as  it  not  only  served  still  more  to  discredit 
the  English  with  the  Netherlanders,  bat 
also  showed  an  utter  want  of  humanity 
towards  her  own  people,  was  the  queen^ 
parsimony  to  her  soldiers,  by  which  she 
allowed  Englishmen  who  were  fighting  her 
battles  in  a  foreign  country  to  waste  away 
in  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  daring  an 
inclement  winter  season,  objects  of  deris- 
ion and  contempt  to  the  natives.    It  has 
been  seen  that  Leicester  could  get  no 
money  to  start  with  ;  no  letters  were  sent 
to  him  for  four  months  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  not  a  single  groat 
of  remittance  was  to  be  had  for  the  troops. 
"  Our  soldiers,"  writes  ominously  Digg^ 
the  quarter-master,  in  March,  1586,  "  not- 
withstanding great  numbers  qf  them  be 
paid  with  earth  in  their  graves^  yet  the 
rest  arc  so  ill-contented  of  their  due  for 
the  time  past,  that  if  pay  come  not  speedi- 
ly before  they  be  drawn  to  deal  with  the 
enemy,  I  doubt  some  worse  advcntoro 
than  I  will  divine  beforehand.'*  The  army 
was    rapidly   dwindling  away,  the  men 
crept  about  the  streets,  haggard,  ghast!^ 
scare-crows,  ashamed  to  be  sceuj*    The 
recruits  from  England  were  terrified  at 
the  spectacle  the  army  presented.    Oat  of 
eleven  hundred  Englishmen  newly  land- 
ed five  hundred  ran  away  in  two  days. 
"Some  were  caught  and  hanged,  and  all 
seemed  to  prefer  hanging  to  remaining  in 
the  service  ;  while  the  Earl  declared  mt 
he  would  be  hanged  as  well  rather  than 
again  undertake  such  a  charge  withoot 
being  assured  payment  for  his  troops  h^ 
forehand."     During  the  time  that   ths 
army  was  in  this  crii»pled  condition,  the 
s])ies  and  ill-concealed  papists  and  male- 
volents  who  surrounded    Leicester  sod 
abounded  in  the  Provinces,  were  going 
about  milking  the  most  of  the  qaeen^ 
coldness  to  the  Earl  and  to  the  caasc,  de* 
daring  that  Leicester's  opinions  were  to 
be  held  of  no  account  whatever,  and  tlial 
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Panna  could  have  peace  whenever  he 
pleased ;  meanwhile  a  house  was  ostenta- 
tiously prepared  at  Brussels,  which  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  reception  of  an  English  ambassa- 
dor. It  was  in  vain  for  Leicester  to  de- 
clare all  these  reports  of  secret  negoti- 
ations to  be  false  ;  the  States  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  him  and  in  the  queen  —  the 
military  operations  became  more  and  more 
languid,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  his  heroic  end,  the  va- 
liant energies  of  Lord  Willoughby,  E.ssex, 
Pelham,  Sir  John  Norris,  Robert  Sidney, 
and  Roger  WUliams,  were  all  entirely 
thrown  away  in  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  English  troops  ;  and  had  Philip  on  his 
side  duly  supported  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  must  cer- 
tainlv  have  been  lost. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  excuses,  how- 
ever, that  may  be  made  for  Leicester,  his 
conduct  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unfit  persons  whom  the  queen  could 
have  appointed ;  although  perhaps  this 
consideration  makes  the  queen's  conduct 
towards  him  still  more  impolitic,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  difficulties  which 
he  was  unable  to  overcome.  That  Leices- 
ter w\as  tlie  utterly  worthless  and  criminal 
character  which  he  passed  for  with  many 
in  his  time,  we  can  not  believe  of  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Walsingham  and  the 
uncle,  as  well  as  friend,  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, to  whose  pen  he  was  indebted  for  a 
brilliant  defense  against  the  calumnious 
libels  of  the  Jesuits.  But  he  was  a  court 
favorite  and  a  grandee,  imperious,  arro- 
gant, captious,  and  revengeful.  He  was 
not  qualified  to  meet  on  equal  terms  the 
leading  men  of  the  States — with  men  like 
Barneveldt,  who  was  one  of  the  best  poli- 
tical heads  in  Europe,  who  had  read  law 
at  Leydcn,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  and 
had  served  his  country  with  the  pen,  the 
tongue,  and  the  sword,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Other  men  were  there,  too,  like 
''Adrian  Van  der  Wcrff,  the  heroic  bur- 
gomaster of  Lcyden,  during  the  famous 
siege ;  John  Van  der  Does,  statesman, 
oratoi-,  soldier,  poet ;  Adolphus  Meet- 
kerke,  judge,  financier,  politician ;  Carl 
Roorda  ;  Noel  de  Caron,  a  diplomatist  of 
most  signal  ability ;  Floris  Thin,  Paul 
Buys,  and  many  others  who  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  legislative  assemblies 
and  national  councils  in  any  country  or 
any  age."  All  these  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  William  the  Silent, 


whom  Lord  Broke  saw  at  Delft,  in  plain 
raiment,  doing  business  with  the  beer- 
brewing  burgesses  of  the  town  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  which  foi-med  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  ostentatious  airs  of 
Leicester.  Indeed,  the  great  struggle 
with  Spain  which  had  been  going  on  for 
fifteen  years,  and  the  additional  life  there- 
by given  to  the  old  established  provincial 
and  general  constitutions  of  the  Province^, 
had  generated  a  superior  and  independent 
order  of  councillors,  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  the  obsequious  servility  which  Leices- 
ter desired  to  have  of  them.  "  With  the 
chief  of  these  Leicester  very  soon  man- 
aged to  get  into  collision,  while  he  set 
them  down  as  merchants,  advocates, 
town-orators,  church  tinkers,  and  base 
mechanic  men,  bom  not'  to  command  but 
to  obey."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on 
the  points  of  dispute  which  include  the 
weightiest  questions  of  Church  and  State, 
Leicester  was  nearly  always  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  he  finally  threw  himself  with 
rancor  and  animosity  into  the  arms  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  and  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  immemorial  institutions  of  the 
country.  Barneveldt  and  Buys,  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  whose  shoulders,  since  the  death  of 
William  of  Orange,  the  main  burden  of 
the  defense  of  the  Protestant  cause  had 
fallen,  were  his  chief  antagonists,  and 
them  accordingly  he  spoke  of  in  terms  of 
undeviating  hatred  and  contempt.  The 
queen,  as  soon  as  she  got  over  her  firet 
fit  of  anger  against  her  general,  took 
him  back  again  in  more  favor  than  ever ; 
called  him  her  "  sweet  Robin,"  and  was 
infuriated  with  every  body,  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lish, who  dared  to  oppose  his  plans,  and 
seconded  him  in  every  thing  except  in 
helping  him  out  of  the  great  distress 
which  his  generosity  and  ruinous  expendi- 
ture in  the  cause  of  the  Netherlanders 
had  entailed  upon  him. 

But  meanwhile  events  had  been  march- 
ing faster  in  France,  England,  and  Spain 
than  in  Holland.  The  effect  of  the  edict 
of  Nemours  had  been  to  plunge  the 
Huguenots  and  Catholics  again  into  civil 
war.  On  the  one  side  was  the  degraded 
Valois,  completely  subject  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Guises,  and  following  their  die 
tation  in  fear,  and  hate,  and  despair ;  and 
on  the  other  side  was  the  gallant  chief 
of  the  House  of  Navarre.  The  Guises 
scarcely  concealed  their  dependence  upon 
[hilip,    and    through    Spanish    crowns, 
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and  the  influence  of  Mcndoza  the  ambas- 
sador, France  was  rapidly  becoming  a  bar- 
barous province  of  Spain.  Elizabeth's 
prisoner,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  was,  as 
usual,  the  central  figure  of  all  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Guises,  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Jesuits.  To  murder  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  set  up  Mary,  to  marry  her 
now  to  this  person,  now  to  that,  and  to 
restore  the  Catholic  religion  in  England, 
was  the  constant  dream  of  every  member 
of  the  Guise  faction,  of  Philip  in  the  Es- 
curial,  of  the  Pope  iu  the  Vatican,  of 
every  seminary-priest,  of  every  Jesuit  of 
Rheims  or  Rome.  But  the  omniscient 
secretary  of  the  queen,  "Walsingham,  was 
present  at  nearly  every  secret  delibera- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  services  of  Walsingham  to  his  country 
at  this  period :  heart-broken  as  he  said  he 
now  was  at  the  loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  longing  for  retirement,  impoverished 
with  long  service  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  mistress,  Walsiugham's  indefatigable 
eyes  saw  through  every  Popish  device, 
read  the  very  secrets  of  the  Pope's  cabi- 
net in  the  Vatican,  and  penetrated  every 
design  against  his  religion,  his  prince,  and 
his  country.  It  was  Walsingham  who 
DOW  discovered  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart — an  execution  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  queen's  ministers  and  the  Commons 
of  England  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Faith  and  the  country, 
but  which  was  a  deed  of  mortal  defiance 
to  the  conspirators  of  the  Vati«m  and 
Escurial.  In  the  tremendous  crisis  which 
preceded  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
(|ueen,  Elizabeth  w:is  desirous  of  Leices- 
ter's assistance  in  England,  and  he  accord- 
ingly lefl  Flushing  for  England  at  the  end 
of  November,  1586. 

Tlie  departure  of  Leicester  was,  never- 
theless, a  cruel  blow  to  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  plunged  again  into  anarchy — 
the  governor  was  gone,  and  had  neither 
resigned  his  authority  nor  pledged  him- 
self to  return ;  his  fliction  used  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  working  every  possible  mischief 
during  his  six  months  of  absence:  and 
worse  than  all,  he  appointed  two  sus- 
pected soldiers.  Sir  William  Stanley  and 
Rowland  York,  men  who  had  served 
under  Alva  and  Parma,  to  the  command 
of  the  important  towns  of  Deventer  and 
Zutphen.  These  places  were  betrayed  by 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Stan- 
ley was  an  Englishman  of  high  considera- 


tion, and  had  been  named  by  Leioestor 
for  the  command  in  chief  in  hb  absence. 
A  burst  of  execration  arose  tbrongbont 
the  Provinces  at  the  English  name.  Fbr- 
ma  declared  that  all  confidence  in  the 
Englishmen  was  lost.  In  every  city  and 
village  of  the  Provinces  Englishmen  were 
denounced  as  traitors  and  miscreants. 

^*  Respectable  English  merchants  went  flmn 
hostelry  to  hostelry,  and  fit>m  town  to  town, 
and  were  refused  a  lodging  for  love  or  money. 
The  nation  was  put  under  a  ban.  A  most  md- 
ancholy  change  trom  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  the  very  men  who  were  now  kmd- 
cst  in  denunciation  and  fiercest  in  hate,  had 
been  the  warmest  friends  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Leicester." 

But  wo  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
Leicester's  connection  with  the  Nether- 
lands. Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  after  his 
return  in  1587,  his  administration  was 
marked  by  the  same  imprudence  and 
party  spirit  as  before.  He  was  nnable  to 
relieve  the  very  important  town  of  Slnyi| 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Parma,  liie 
queen  sustained  him  most  aealouslj  in 
his  quarrels  with  the  States-General,  and 
there  was  a  very  sharp  and  frequent  in- 
terchange of  invectives  between  her 
majesty  and  the  Netherlanders.  Nevei^ 
theless,  so  manifest  was  his  nnpopularhy 
that  she  thought  fit  to  recall  him ;  and  he 
departed  in  December,  1587,  leaving  the 
Dutch  republic  in  a  distracted  conditkNi, 
while  Lord  Willoughby  took  the  oom* 
mand  of  the  queen's  forees.  Dnring  the 
interregnum  of  his  absence  in  Enraandi 
Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  ue  ai^ 
thor  of  the  Induction  and  Oorboduc^  a  no- 
bleman of  brilliant  talents  and  aooom|^isli- 
nients,  had  been  sent  over ;  but  his  effiwts 
to  conciliate  parties,  and  his  eloquent  re- 
presentations to  the  queen  of  the  tme 
policy  demanded  for  the  honor  of  Et^ 
land  and  the  safety  of  the  Protestaol 
cause,  brought  on  him  the  animositj  of 
Leicester  and  the  anger  of  Eliabeth; 
and  he  was,  on  his  return,  ignominionslT 
confined  to  his  own  house  till  the  deatk 
of  Leicester,  which  happened  soon  aftsr 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  AxtoaitL 
On  the  whole,  the  assistance  of  the  Biy* 
lish  had  as  yet  done  little  for  the  Nether- 
landers:  one  or  two  towns  had  been 
taken,  which  advantages  were  more  Hbaa, 
compensated  by  losses  in  other  direotumai 
The  Prince  of  Parma  was  pressing  the 
Provinces  hard  every  where  except  on  the 
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8ea-board,  where  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers  reigned  supreme.  But  the  most 
melancholy  remembrance  of  the  transac- 
tion were  the  crowds  of  returned  soldiers 


clamoring  before  the  gates  of  the  queen's 

palace,  wounded,  famished,  miserable,  yet 

dismissed  with  brutality  and  threats  of 

I  the  stocks. 

[to  bb  concludkd.] 


From     the     Dublin     UnlTersity     Mftgftsine. 
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In  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God, 
the  good  land  is  desciibed  as  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  promise  is  that  Is- 
rael shall  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  as  well  as  the 
ranker  dainties  of  butter  of  kine,  and  milk 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of 
the  breed  of  Bashan,  with  the  fat  of  kid- 
neys, of  wheat,  and  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape.  On  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  from 
the  heights  of  the  rugged  rocks,  the  bee 
should  hive  her  honey,  and  the  olive  ripen 
its  berry  ;  the  very  hill  tops  of  Paleatme, 
now  so  barren,  should  then  drop  down 
with  honey  and  oil ;  a  basket  full  of  red 
earth  shaken  between  the  ci'evices  of  the 
rocks,  should  suffice  for  the  olive  to  take 
root  in  ;  there  the  wild  thyme  should 
blossom,  and  thus  the  mountains  should 
flow  with  honey  as  the  valleys  flowed  with 
milk,  making  up  that  two-fold  blessing 
which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

The  world  of  mind  is  broken,  like  the 
world  of  nature,  into  mountains  and  val 
leys.  There  are  the  hill  tops,  where  the 
philosopher  sets  his  spy  glass  and  draws 
his  triangles,  and  to  which  the  mystic 
climbs,  in  hopes  of  reaching  heaven  by 
losing  above  earth  ;  and  there  are  valleys 
which  the  Utilitarian  turns  to  profit,  draw- 
ing out  of  them  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  of 
wheat,  and  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

According  as  we  love  the  hill-top  or  the 
valley  will  be  our  estimate  of  the  uses  of 
science : 

**  To  some  she  is  tbo  goddess  great, 
To  some  the  milch  cow  of  the  field, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  calculate 

The  amount  of  butter  she  can  yield." 

The  feud  between  speculative  and  practi- 


cal science  is  far  from  settled.  The  High- 
lander and  the  Lowlanders  are  still  at 
war:  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  both, 
when,  weary  of  their  endless  maraudings, 
thev  shall  begin  to  barter  the  produce  of 
each — when  the  Highland  honey  shall  be 
exchanged  for  the  lowland  milk,  and  bar- 
renness and  war  give  place  to  abundance 
and  peace. 

The  use  of  mountains  is  to  sow  the  dust 
of  continents  yet  to  be,  and  the  use  of 
Hpeculative  science  to  prepare  a  soil  on 
which  the  useful  ai-ts  may  grow.  We 
have  so  habituated  ourselves  to  think  this, 
that,  as  Hegel  remarked,  philosophy  in 
England  is  understood  to  mean  the  con- 
struction of  pumps  and  spy-glasses,  watch- 
es, and  diving-bells,  while  all' beyond  this 
is  remanded  to  the  barren  region  of  meta- 
physics or  mysticism. 

Even  Bacon  speaks  with  indignation  of 
the  way  in  which  philosophy  had  been 
degraded  and  perverted  by  being  applied 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  utility  or  of  early 
education:  "So  that  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indig- 
nity to  the  ofllces  of  a  handmaid — is  made 
to  minister  to  the  labors  of  medicine  or 
mathematics;  or,  again,  to  give  the  first 
pi*eparatory  tinge  to  the  immature  minds 
of  youth."  ♦ 

In  this  state  of  discord  between  physics 
and  metaphysics,  a  noble  poem  has  taught 
the  world  that  all  is  not  barren  on  the 
hill-tops  of  metaphysics.  In  the  In  Me- 
moriam  song  has  sucked  sweets  out  of 
stones,  and  has  tempted  the  world  to 
climb  those  hills  and  to  taste  those  sweets. 
Not  only  has  the  world  put  up  with  the 
metaphysics  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry — a 

*J^QVwn  Organon,    Lib.  I  Aph.  80. 
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dose  which,  to  borrow  Tasso's  well-known 
metaphor,  is  like  the  medicine  that  we 
give  the  sick  child  in  a  cup  tipped  with 
honey ;  but  it  has  even  taught  itself  to 
think,  in  order  to  relish  the  In  Memo- 
riam.  As  the  Russian  epicure  is  switched 
over  in  his  bath  with  some  aromatic  broom 
as  a  preparation  for  the  banquet,  so  the 
Laureate  has  forced  his  admirere  to  fortify 
themselves  for  enjoying  his  lark's  and 
nightingale's  tongues  by  a  preparatory 
discipline  of  hard  thinking.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  taste  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty 
cups  of  distilled  metaphysics  which  the 
In  JfemoriuTn  contains  without  some  pre- 
paration of  self-reflection.  This  is  why 
the  poem  is  either  the  most  meaningless 
or  the  most  suggestive  in  the  language. 
Either  the  reader  loves  those 

'*  Short  swallow  flights  of  song  tliat  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away, 

with  all  the  intensity  of  trutlis  often  felt, 
but  never  so  well  expressed  before,  or 
else  it  is  flung  away  as  an  immeaning  mys- 
tical twang,  like  a  Jew's  harp  in  a  school- 
boy's mouth  trying  to  sing  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

Or,  again,  if,  kind  reader,  you  are  one 
of  the  discii)lc8  of  the  school  of  common 
sense,  who  hate  mystery  and  suspect  pre- 
tense in  whatever  is  not  self  evident,  you 
had  better  not  attempt  the  In  Memariam, 

"  The  song  was  made  to  be  sung  in  the  night, 
And  lie  who  reads  it  in  broad  daylight, 
Will  never  read  its  mystery  aright, 
And  yet  it  is  childlike  easy." 

If  there  are  any  who  have  never  sorrowed, 
or  have  never  doubted,  they  should  not 
read  it.  But  is  there  to  be  found  one 
who  has  never  felt  a  gap  either  in  his  af- 
fections or  his  belief — who  has  grown  to 
man's  estate  with  the  same  circle  of  child- 
liood  unbroken  around  him  ?  The  stars, 
it  has  been  s:iid,  arc  the  holes  in  the  drop- 
scene  through  which,  like  children  at  a 
play,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  be- 
nind,  and  loarn  that  the  curtain  soon  will 
rise.  ]5ut  he  is  a  dull  child  who  mistakes 
the  painted  drop-scene  for  the  play  itself, 
and  to  whom  the  lights  flashing  behind, 
and  the  tuning  of  the  orchestni,  do  not 
suggest  something  grand  coming.  Just 
such  is  the  easy  dogmatist  who  has  never 
doubted,  or  the  satisfied  worldling  who 
wishes  the  curtain  may  never  rise  to  dissi- 
pate his  illusions.    Sorrow  and  doubt  arc 


the  two  rifls  made  in  the  cnrtain  of  HfiBi 
und  through  which  we  see  the  everlastinff 
lights  behind.  To  have  never  sorrowecC 
or  to  have  never  doubted,  is  a  state  of 
prolonged  childhood,  approaching  very 
near  to  imbecility.  Till  we  have  looked 
death  in  the  face,  we  can  not  have  felt  the 
reality  of  life ;  till  we  have  looked  doubt 
in  the  face,  we  can  not  be  said  to  have 
faith.  In  both  cases  there  must  be  a  tran- 
sition before  the  child,  who  lives  and  be- 
lieves, can  be  said  to  have  life  and  to  henfe 
faith.  ''Howbeit  that  was  not  first 
wliich  was  spiritual,  but  that  which  was 
natural  and  afterwards  that  which  is 
spiritual."  So  it  is  with  all  of  us.  The 
child  has  a  natural  or  animal  life,  but  it  is 
in  presence  of  death  that  a  sense  of  a  soir- 
itual  life,  something  which  can  not  oiei 
steals  npon  it.  So  the  child  has  a  natural 
belief,  the  easy  credence  of  childhood  to  anv 
nursery  tale  it  is  told ;  but  the  fdth  whiA 
overcomes  the  world  and  removes  moun- 
tains, is  the  birth  of  love  brooding  on 
doubt,  as  the  true  Eros  was  the  son,  not 
of  Zephyr  and  Aurora,  but  of  Chaos  and 
Psyche.  Mors  Jamta  vitce  is  a  sentiment 
so  common  that  it  is  painted  on  undertak- 
ers' hatchments ;  that  doubt  is  the  door- 
way to  faith  is  still  a  matter  of  disnntei 
because  divines  still  nourish  the  fona  de- 
sire to  ferry  men  over  from  the  faith  of 
childhood  to  the  faith  of  manhood  without 
wetting  their  feet  in  the  cold  waters  of 
doubt.  The  amiable  wish  that  the  natu- 
ral may  develop  of  itself  into  the  spirituil 
is  as  vain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
^'Afterward  that  which  is  spiritual "  is  the 
inevitable  law  of  the  growth  both  of  a 
spiritual  life  and  a  spiritual  fmth. 

There  may  be  cases  where  the  faith  of 
childhood  seems  to  have  developed  into 
the  faith  of  manhood  without  pasring 
through  the  "intervital  gloom  "  of  doubt, 
just  as  there  will  be  cases  of  those  alive 
at  the  last  day,  when  mortality  shall  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.  But  in  both  eases 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  as  a 
vesture  from  without,  not  as  a  growth 
from  within.  It  may  be  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye — ^the  faith  of  child- 
hood may  be  transfigured  into  spiritnal 
faith  80  rapidly  that  none  have  marked 
the  transition ;  but  a  transition  has  been 
passed  through,  silent  and  soft  as  that  by 
wiiich  John  Boanerges,  of  Galilee,  be- 
came John  the  Divine,  of  Ritmos ;  but  a 
change  there  has  been.  Doubt  must  be 
passed  through  before  the  fiiith  of  nnrea- 
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son  can  become  the  faith  of  reason,  before 
the  leprosy  of  unbelief  is  cured,  and  the 
flesh  of  a  man  can  become  as  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child. 

The  In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson  is 
not  a  theological  poem.  It  is  not  like 
Dante's  attempt  to  create  an  epic  out  of 
the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Mil- 
ton's out  of  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  not  like  Pope's  versification  of 
Bolingbroke's  Deism,  or  like  the  theology 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century, 
done  into  blank  verse  by  the  poet  of  01- 
ney.  Rome,  the  Reformation,  the  Ra- 
tionalist, and  the  Revival  movements  have 
thus  created  four  great  religious  poems, 
in  which  the  faith  of  the  age  has  been 
caught  in  the  flux,  and  crystallized  into 
certain  fixed  shapes.  Religious  poems 
like  these  are  as  light,  but  as  hard,  as 
crystals.  Dogmas  done  into  verse  may 
reflect  the  faith  of  an  age,  but  the  light 
that  is  from  them  is  not  in  them.  The 
poet  is  the  ambassador  in  bonds  of  a  high- 
er teacher  than  himself,  and,  in  the  fetters 
of  verse,  he  preaches  the  faith  of  the  age 
of  which  he  is  the  poet.  Tennyson  is  not 
a  relii^ious  poet  in  the  sense  that  Dante, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Cowper  are.  The  In 
Memoriam  i-eflects  the  theology  of  its 
author  only.  It  has  nothing  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  ago  than  this,  that  the  age 
is  averse  to  dogmatic  theology,  and  that 
so  is  the  j)oet ;  that  the  age  is  seeking 
some  concordance  between  reason  and 
faith,  and  that  the  poet  is  also  seeking  the 
same.  The  charm  of  this  poem  is  that  it 
describes  the  experience  of  sorrow  and 
doubt  which  a  cultivated  mind  has  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  a  higher  faith  and 
a  contented  submission  to  the  ills  of  life. 
Those  wlio  arc  treading  the  same  path 
look  to  the  In  Memoriafm  as  a  psalm 
of  life,  in  which  thev  read  their  own  sor- 
rows and  doubts  reflected  in  the  heart  of 
the  poet.  They  prize  it,  not  so  much  as 
a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  gem  of  thought, 
unique  as  it  is  in  this  respect.  It  is  for  its 
deeper,  its  spiritual  beauties  that  they 
give  it  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Au- 
gustine's Con/ess  10718,  A  Kempis'  Im- 
itation, and  13unyan'8  Pilgrim.  All 
that  can  bo  said  upon  it  as  a  poem  has 
been  already  said,  and  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  critics  for  a  catalogue  of  its 
beauties  and  defects.  As  a  work  of  art  it 
has  not  escaped  shipwreck  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  prolix  distinct- 
ness and  concise  obscurity : 


**  Brevis  esse  kboro 
Obscurus  fio." 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Where  there 
are  deep  thoughts  there  mast  be  dark  say- 
ings ;  it  is  no  use  complaiqing  of  this ;  and 
till  we  can  turn  Job  or  the  Apocalypse 
into  the  lucid  English  of  Paley  or  the 
Tim^  newspaper,  it  is  idle  to  ask  for  clear- 
ness, 

'*  For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within." 

But  to  those  who  have  thought  on  these 
things  and  felt  that  we  now  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  the  enigmatic  style  is  itself 
a  charm.  It  is  felt  that  you  ai^e  with  a 
true  man  who  is  trying  to  tell  you  his 
thoughts,  and  who  stutters  and  repeats 
himself,  it  may  be,  as  children  do  when 
they  really  talk  aad  not  chatter.  The 
professional  seer  knows  all  about  the  next 
world.  Mohammed  and  Swedenborg  both 
could  pdnt  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  so 
like  earth  that  the  suspicion  is  forced  on 
us  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  vul- 
gar dreamers  and  ecstatics.  It  is  so  with 
all  human  descriptions  of  the  unseen : 

**  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides  quocunque  mo- 


veris. 

One  person  only  in  the  Bible  is  said  to 
have  been  caught  up  to  the  Third  Heaven, 
but  what  he  saw  he  thought  it  was  not 
lawful  to  utter.  Exquisitely  has  Tenny- 
son alluded  to  this  same  thought : 

"  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel  cave, 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  returned, 
Was  this  demanded,  if  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

"  *  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  these  four  days  V 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
Which,  telling  what  it  is  to  die, 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

"  From  every  house  the.  neighbors  met. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet 

**  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  f 
The  rest  remaineth  unrevealed ; 
He  told  it  not,  or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist" 

Mystioism  is  the  vain  attempt  of  the 
mind  to  exphiin  a  mystery,  as  Rationalism 
is  the  attempt  to  explam  a  miracle.    Mys- 
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teries  and  miracles  lie,  the  one  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  other  in  the  past ;  and  we  can 
not  drag  them  into  daylight  and  think 
that  by  looking  long  at  them  we  shall  see 
farther  into  them.  If  we  bend  down  all 
our  lives  over  the  mystery  we  only  see 
ourselves  in  it ;  till  at  last  we  take  our 
own  shadow  for  something  new,  and  start 
back  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  is  hard 
to  hold  communion  with  the  dead  and  not 
to  think  we  see  them.  Hamlet  must  have 
his  ghost.  *'  Let  me  not  think  on  it,"  he 
says ;  "  this  way  madness  lies ;"  but  he 
does  think  on  it,  and  so  the  thought  be- 
comes a  possession  which  ends  in  madness. 
The  In  Memoriam  beats  temperate  mu- 
sic throughout;  not  once  docs  the  fan- 
cy break  out  into  open  vision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poet  reasons  with  himself 
that  if  he  saw  his  friend  he  should  not  be- 
lieve the  vision,  but  dismiss  it  as  some 
canker  of  the  brain : 

*'  If  any  vision  should  rovesl 

Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain, 
Or  but  the  canker  of  the  brain. 
Yea,  though  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

**To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 
Of  memory  murmuring  the  past 

**  Yea,  though  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  fiict  iiithin  the  coming  year. 
And,  though  the  months  revolving  near 
Should  prove  the  phantom  warning  true, 

**They  might  not  seem  thy  prophecies, 
But  spiritual  presentiments. 
And  such  refraction  of  events 
As  often  rises  ere  they  rise." 

There  is  nothing  of  the  mystic  in  this. 
Sorrow  for  the  departed  has  not  wrought 
a  canker  in  the  brain,  as  in  the  mystic,  who 
sees  by  the  law  of  inverted  perceptions, 
not  from  without  but  from  within.  Ghosts, 
like  ruhis,  are  seen  best  by  moonlight. 
With  true  discernment  of  this,  Tennyson 
invokes  the  spirit  of  his  lost  friend 

**  Come  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm ; 
Come  beauteous  in  thine  after  form. 
And  like  a  finer  light  in  light" 

There  is  nothing  diseased,  nothing  selfish 
in  sorrow  like  this.  The  poet  neither 
shuts  himself  in  with  his  lost  friend  nor 
shuts  out  new  friends : 


'*  My  pulses,  therefore,  beat  agdn 
For  other  friends,  that  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me'to  fomt 
The  mighty  hopes  that  make  ub  bmil 

"  I  woo  your  love :  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  over  much, 
I  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendship  as  had  mastonsd  timeu" 

Sorrow  without  hope  stupefies  the  mind ; 
sorrow  with  hope  refines  and  exalte  it. 
In  this  state  of  feeling  the  mind  rises  to 
look  at  things  as  they  really  are.  A  wobbp 
row  like  this,  which  does  not  disgust  u 
with  life,  but  only  weans  us  from  woridly« 
mindcdness,  is  a  sacred  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
sent  by  God  ;  and  the  man  touched  bj  it| 
and  who  can  teach  us  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  him,  should  be  listened  to  as  one 
who  has  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  spirit 
world,  who  has  looked  down  the  oeep 
abyss  of  death,  and  returned  to  t«11  us  of 
the  shapes  that  people  it  and  of  the  mai^ 
ter  race  that  inhabit  ''the  land  that  is 
very  far  ofiT,  and  see  the  king  in  his  beai^ 
ty."^ 

Life  out  of  death,  faith  out  of  donht: 
these  are  the  two  truths  which  the  poet 
has  spelled  out  for  himself  over  the  grave 
of  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam.  How  tu 
his  philosophv  is  sound  and  ChrisUan  at 
the  core,  and  how  fiir  it  is  touched  with  a 
taint  of  mysticism,  it  is  our  purpose  now 
to  inquire.  We  will  begin  with  the  first 
article  of  the  Tennysonian  philoeophj— 
Mora  janua  vitoe. 

The  argument  for  existence  after  death 
from  the  ad  desperandum  oondnsion  we 
are  driven  to  when  we  doubt  it,  is  verj 
well  put.    The  poet  may  well  say  : 

"  Not  in  vain. 
Like  Paul,  with  beasts  I  fought  with  death  f 

for  it  is  the  same  alternative  put  bj  the 
Apostle  Paul: — Either  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  true,  or  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable. 

*'  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  tiiis. 
That  life  must  live  for  evermon^ 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  cora^ 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is, 

'*  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame; 
Fantastic  beauty,  such  as  lurics 
In  some  wild  poet  when  he  wcnks 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 


**  Then  what  were  God  to  such  as  I, 
Twcre  hardly  worth  my  while  to 
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or  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die. 

**  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease." 

This  argument  ad  absurdum  must  under- 
lie every  other  for  existence  after  death. 
Let  me  die  aud  not  live,  the  soul  says,  if 
life  is  only  phenomenal.  If  I  am  here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow,  why  live  out 
even  to-day  ? 

**  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. ^' 

Buddhism  has  adopted  this  theory  of  the 
soul,  that  it  is  part  of  the  universal  soul 
divided  from  it  for  a  little  while,  as  a  bot- 
tle of  salt-water  corked  and  let  down  into 
the  ocean.  Better  at  once  that  the  cork 
should  be  forced  in,  than  to  wait  till  it  has 
floated  its  time  and  is  dashed  at  last  on 
the  rocks — a  bubble  rising  and  disappear- 
ing for  ever.  Either,  then,  a  separate  im- 
mortality, and  personal  identity,  after 
death  of  every  man,  or  none  at  all,  either 
of  God  or  man.  The  conclusion  from  no 
soul  to  no  God,  is  inevitable ;  and  the 
Buddhist  hardly  shrinks  from  this.  The 
poet  enters  a  protest  against  this  absorp- 
tion doctrine : 

"That  each  who  seems  a  separate  soul, 

Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self,  again  should  fall, 

Remerging  in  the  general  soul, 

"Is  fiith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet  ? 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
Tlio  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet" 

Thus  far  the  poet  stands  on  common 
ground  with  all  who  believe  in  a  separate 
soul  aud  a  personal  identity  surviving 
death.  But  here  the  question  starts  up 
(and  this  is  the  point  where  Christian  and 
Deist  diverge) — whether  the  soul  is  a 
substance  immortal  per  se^  and,  therefore, 
entering  on  a  higher  existence  at  once  on 
dissolution  from  the  body;  or  whether, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  it 
slumbers  on  during  the  intermediate  state. 
Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  Platonic  or 
the  Pauline,  our  poet  inclines  to  the  latter^ 
The  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  sou) 'is 
naked  until  clothed  upon  with  a  spiritual 
body  on  the  resurrection  morning,  is  very 
exquisitively  touched  upon : 


"  If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom, 
Through  all  the  intervital  gloom. 
In  some  long  trance  should  dumber  on, 

**  Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour ; 
Bare  of  the  body  might  it  last. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Be  of  the  color  of  the  flower." 

But  the  Platonic  hypothesis,  that  death 
is  a  second  birth,  the  opening  the  matrix 
from  matter  to  spirit,  has  a  &scination  of 
its  own,  even  for  those  who  believe  it  to 
be  "  the  wages  of  sin."  The  poet  gives 
way  to  Platonism  in  the  following  lines : 

**  I  wage  not  any  feud  with  death, 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  or  face 
No  lower  life  that  earth*s  embrace 
May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 

**  Eternal  process  moving  on ; 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks. 
And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalks — 
The  ruined  chrysalis  of  one." 

It  was  a  well-meant  attempt  of  philoso- 
phy to  dry  the  mourner's  tear  with  the 
supposition,  that,  as  all  life  ended  in  death, 
so  all  death  resulted  in  a  higher  life.  The 
one  law  was  certain : 

"  Omnia  mors  poscit,  lex  est  non  poena  perire.*' 

This  was  the  dictum  by  which  philosophy 
tried  to  take  the  sting  out  of  death,  as  if* 
shrinking  by  anticipation  from  the  Christ- 
ian account  of  the  matter,  it  assured  its 
disciples  that  it  was  a  law,  not  a  penalty, 
that  all  must  die.  If  by  one  law  every 
birth  was  a  prelude  to  a  death,  might 
there  not  be  some  other  law,  that  every 
death  was,  in  its  turn,  a  higher  birth  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  The  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought";  and  so,  because  philosophy 
wished  it  were  so,  she  reasoned  herself 
into  the  belief  that  it  must  bo  so.  The 
body  certainly  dies  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  it 
was  the  mortal  part  dropping  off;  the 
spirit  shedding  its  muddy  vesture  of  decay^ 
and  springing  up  into  the  empyrean  a  dis- 
imprisoned Psyche,  the  skeleton  being,  as 
one  of  our  Platonic  jioets  compared  it : 

"  A  cage  of  flesh  and  bone 
From  whence  the  soul,  the  immortal  part,  has 
flown." 

It  is  clear  that  philosophy  and  religion 
are  at  issue  on  this  question.  Death  is 
the  last  enemy  in  the  one  case ;  he  is  thu 
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jail  deliverer  in  the  other.  In  the  view 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  unclothed  is  a 
state  undesirable,  except  as  a  transition 
to  that  glorious  state  when  mortality  is 
swallowed  up  in  life.  Flotinus  thanked 
God  daily  that  his  body  was  not  immor- 
tal, nnd  rcsLMited  all  uiquirics  after  it,  as  a 
Hindu  would  to  be  aslced  after  his  wife. 
According  to  the  Platonists  the  body  is 
an  encumbrance — a  cage,  at  whose  bars 
the  soul  beats  her  wings,  and  ])ants  to  be 
free — a  prison-house,  out  of  which  we  now 
look  through  the  gratings,  and  which  will 
tumble  about  our  ears  some  day  and  allow 
us  to  escape.  The  poet  oscillates  between 
these  two  views  of  death.  At  one  time 
the  dead, 

**  Watch,  like  God,  the  rolling;  hours, 
"With  larger,  other,  eyes  than  ours." 

At  another  time  the  spirit  appears  to  be 
like  a  folded  flower,  and  the  intermediate 
state  is  compared  to  a  garden  in  winter, 
with  the  flowers  all  sleeping  until  the  re- 
surrection spring, 

"  So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man. 
So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrols 
The  total  world  since  life  began." 

The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  Christian,  and 
the  former  the  Platonic  view  of  death; 
and  yet  such  is  the  vitality  of  an  error 
which  flatters  human  pride,  and  vails  the 
penal  character  of  death,  that  the  philoso- 
phical account  of  the  future  life  is  held 
side  by  side  with  the  Scriptural.  Jeru- 
salem and  Athens  met  mid-way  in  Alex- 
andria. Plato  was  "  Moses  Atticising ;" 
and  Moses  was  reinvested  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  intellectual 
capital  of  Egypt,  by  Jews  like  Philo  and 
Christians  like  Ongen.  This  Alexandrian 
amalgam  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Jew- 
ish theology  has  passed  current  in  our 
schools,  and  is  now  reputed  orthodox  since 
l^ishop  Butler  has  lent  it  the  authority  of 
his  great  name  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Aymlojy,  We  have  no  right,  therefore, 
to  complain  of  the  author  of  In  Memo- 
riam^  it  he  wavers  between  Athens  and 
Jerusalem,  the  philosopheme  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
As  a  poet  he  may  fairly  say  that  doctors 
differ,  and  that  till  the  divines  are  agreed 
between  themselves,  he  is  not  to  be  im- 


peached for  heresy,  for  following  the  Attic 
Moses  in  his  communings  with  the  friend 
who  lives  in  God : 

"  My  love  involves  the  love  before ; 
My  love  is  vaster  passion  now, 
Though  mixed  with  God  and  Nature  thoa 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more.** 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  less 
of  the  Phscdo  and  more  of  the  fifteenth  of 
the  Corinthians  in  these  meditations  on 
the  state  of  the  departed ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
accept  these  views  as  those  of  the  Neo- 
Flatonists  of  Alexandria,  who  in  many 
cases  were  as  schoolmasters  to  lead  unto 
Christ.  In  Alexandria,  the  meeting  point 
of  East  and  West,  Justin  and  Clementi 
like  the  Greeks,  who,  coming  np  to  Jeru- 
salem, desired  to  see  Jesus,  foond  that 
which  sufliced  for  their  spirits,  a  Father 
who  has  manifested  eternal  life  in  his  Son. 
There  are  many  Alexandrians  likewise  in 
our  day  who  are  passing  through  philos(^ 
phy  to  religion.  The  experience  of  In 
Memoriam  meets  their  case.  Were  it 
more  explicit,  what  it  gained  in  orthodoxy 
it  would  lose  in  its  attractiveness  for  those 
whose  faith  is  little  more  than  *^  honest 
doubt."  It  wins  upon  them  by  sympathy/ 
for  the  poet  is  at  their  own  level,  and  pre^ 
tends  to  be  no  more  than  a  searcher  after 
truth.  What  a  penitential  psalm  is  to  an 
Easter  hymn,  that  the  In  Memoriam  is 
to  the  poetry  of  Keble,  Cowper,  or  James 
Montgomery.  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 
but  the  morning  star  b  shining,  not  in  its 
own  light,  but  in  the  rosy  light  of  dawn 
that  is  stealing  on  behind  it,  as  the  Mes- 
siah upon  John  the  Baptist. 

The  second  great  lesson  of  the  In  JH&* 
morlam  is  faith  out  of  doubt.  The  lines 
are  now  classical : 

**  Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  rung  his  music  out ; 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds. 

*'  He  fought  his  doubts ;  he  gathered  strenctfa ; 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blina : 
But  faced  the  specters  of  the  mind, 
And  laid  (hem — thus  he  came,  at  length, 

'*  To  find  a  stronger  £dth  his  own, 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light| 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  iJone. 

**  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  dead, 
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As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold. 
Although  the  trumpet  blew  so  loucL" 

There  was  a  Syro-PhoBnician  faith  greater 
than  any  in  Israel,  in  the  days  when  the 
Messiah  came  to  his  own ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
on  the  borders  of  orthodoxy,  a  cry  as 
deep  for  deliverance  may  come  as  from  any 
within  the  Land  of  Promise.  To  those, 
who,  like  the  poet, 

"  Stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dast  and  chaff,  and  caU 
To  what  I  trust  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope," 

the  heart  searchings  of  the  In  Memoriam 
are  deeply  instructive.  He  is  not  a  jest- 
ing Pilate,  who  asks  "What  is  truth?" 
and  passes  on  ;  not  a  sophist  of  doubt,  as 
Spinoza  and  Hume,  who  trifle  with  creeds 
as  the  libertine  with  maidens'  hearts ;  not 
an  artist,  like  .Goethe,  who  settles  the 
question  that  earth  is  dust  and  ashes,  and 
sits  down  to  cook  his  dinner  on  it,  as  the 
tourist  at  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  He  is  a 
doubter  like  Pascal,  who  sees  that  of  fifty 
contradictions  there  can  be  but  one  key 
to  solve  them  all,  and  that,  as  all  religions 
can  not  be  equally  true,  that  rehgion 
must  be  the  truest  which  solves  some  mys- 
teries now  and  promises  to  solve  the  rest 
hereafter.     He  sees  in  death, 

"The  shadow,  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 
Who  keeps  the  keys  ofall  the  creeds." 

This  is  skeptical,  no  doubt ;  but  remember, 
it  is  with  the  heart  man  belie veth  unto 
righteousness.  The  poet  has  exquisitely 
put  this  conflict  between  the  theology  of 
the  schools,  which  only  breeds  doubt,  and 
the  theology  of  the  heart,  which  breeds 
assurance : 

*'  That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless. 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt; 
He,  They,  One,  All :  within,  without, 
The  Power,  in  darkness,  whom  we  guess. 


tt 


I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eaglets  wing  or  insect's  eye. 
Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try, 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 


'*  If  e'er,  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  Believe  no  more  I' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

"  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 


The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  *I  have  felt' " 

To  such  a  degree  has  Christianity  af- 
fected speculation,  that  it  has  in  many 
cases  brought  in  the  difliculty  of  which  it 
only  oflfers  the  solution.  When  was  Pa- 
gan philosophy  tortured  with  a  doubt 
Hke  this  ? 

'*  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  soul  shall  be  destroyed. 
Or  cast,  like  rubbish,  in  the  void, 
When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete. 

"  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain, 
That  not  a  moth,  with  frail  desire, 
Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  to  subserve  another's  gain." 

The  Athenian  sage  had  no  such  tender 
feelings  for  worms  and  moths.  Nature 
marked  out,  as  he  thought,  that  the 
Greeks  were  born  to  be  free  and  the  bar- 
barians to  be  slaves.  Physical  evil  pre- 
sented few  difiSculties,  and  moral  evil 
fewer  still.  A  Thcodicee  was  an  unfelt 
necessity  to  thinkers  whose  notions  of  the 
being  of  God  were  dim  in  the  extreme. 
We  do  not  hold,  with  the  poet,  that  in 
these  matters  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  that 
so,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ;  but  at  least  we 
may  allow  that  it  was  merciful  in  God  to 
vail  the  doubt  until  the  solution  was  also 
given.  Horiible,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  state  of  mankind  with  a  Sphynx  of 
skepticism  ever  presenting  her  riddle,  and 
devouring  the  unhappy  philosopher  who 
could  not  solve  it.  But  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at.  When  there 
was  no  (Edipus  there  was  no  Sphynx. 
Philosophy  has  had  her  schools  as  theology 
has  had  her  sects ;  but  these  were  to  the 
disputes  of  later  times  as  the  battles  of 
school-boys  to  the  battles  of  men.  As  the 
young  Napoleon  at  Brienne  acted  a  mimic 
Areola  or  Lodi  with  snow-balls,  so  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  babbled  in  Athens 
about  fate  and  free-will,  as  the  Gomarists 
and  Remonstrants,  or  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits  of  modem  times.  But  the  stnfe 
of  ages  was  then  in  its  infancy.  It  was  a 
battle  of  snow-balls  in  Athens :  a  battle 
for  life  and  death,  with  heaven  and  hell  in 
the  background,  in  Holland.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  case,  that  the  wider  the 
area  of  light  the  wider  the  horizon  of 
darkness.  We  must  not  complain  of  this 
drawback,  attendant  on  revelation,  that  it 
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brings  its  doubts  with  it ;  tliat,  like  the 
Koiuau  ambassador,  it  offers  us  peace  and 
war  in  the  skins  of  its  toga.  It  holds  out 
to  us  faith  and  doubt.  We  are  tempted 
to  close  with  it  and  embrace  it  as  the 
truth  from  >icaven :  and  then,  again,  we 
are  tempted  to  start  because  of  the  shadow 
in  the  backgroimd.  The  light  of  revela- 
tion has,  therefore,  been  well  compared  to 
that  of  a  lantern — a  light  only  to  our  feet 
and  a  lantc'in  only  to  our  jiaths.  On  a 
dark  night  it  only  makes  the  darkness  vi- 
sible. It  wraps  all  around  us  in  thicker 
gloom  than  ever.  Without  the  lantern 
there  is  the  dull  gleam  of  the  sky  so 
thickly  strewn  with  stars  that  no  canopy 
of  clouds  can  shut  out  all  the  light ;  and 
so  to  the  philosopher  in  Pagan  darkness, 
the  night  is  never  so  dark  that  he  can  not 
distinguish  between  earth  and  sky.  /</- 
noti  7ii(Ua  etfpulo  ;  he  feels  no  privation 
of  light ;  he  can  grope  his  way,  and  this 
is  all  that  he  wants.  But  put  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  and  his  situation  is  altered.  He 
sees,  it  is  true,  the  things  at  liis  feet  bet- 
ter than  before  ;  he  is  in  less  danger  now 
of  dashing  his  foot  against  a  stone :  but  he 
also  sees  the  hoi'izon  of  darkness,  which 
he  did  not  before.  Now,  there  falls  on 
Iiim  a  horror  of  a  great  darkness,  and  if 
he  is  of  a  fearful  nature,  specters  dance 
Veforo  him,  the  shadows,  it  may  be, 
thro^vn  by  the  lantern  upon  the  blackness 
of  darkness  around  him. 

Thus,  there  is  compensation  everywhere. 
In  these  ages  of  faith  there  is  much  unbe- 
ief ;  before  faith  came,  when  mankind, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  were  imder  the  school- 
master, men  doubted  little  because  they 
knew  little.  We  need  not  envv  their  case, 
much  less  should  we  wish  to  return  to  it. 
The  poet  advises : 

**  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views, 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confine 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.'* 

True,  we  would  not  allow  the  wild  boar 
out  of  the  forest  to  root  up  the  garden 
where  our  little  sister  plants  her  beds  of 
daisies  and  cockle  shells ;  but  that  little 
sister  must  outgrow  soon  that  early  hea- 
ven and  hapjiy  views,  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  sow  riper  truths  to  suit  the 
ripening  mind.  In  the  transition,  how- 
ever, from  the  faith  of  childliood  to 
the  faith  of  manhor^d,  the  mind  sick- 
ens   for    awhile:    it    sorrows   for    what 


it  has  lost,  and  can  not  r^oice  for  what 
it  has  not  yet  found.  This  was  the 
disciples'  sorrow  between  Ascension  and 
Pentecost.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
sickening  which  happens  to  the  wheat 
seed  after  it  has  begun  to  sprout  in  the 
ground,  and  to  put  forth  a  tender  blade. 
The  seed,  which  is  the  old  life,  is  dyinff, 
and  the  new  life  has  not  yet  strength  in 
itself.  Tlie  fniit  of  last  year's  harvest  is 
becoming  the  root  of  this  year's;  but  the 
agony  of  dying  must  be  gone  through. 
The  radicles  must  pusli  through  the  husk 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  be* 
come  suckers  to  convey  sap  to  the  sprout 
overhead.  So  it  is  with  the  faith  of  child- 
hood :  while  it  is  the  implicit  submission 
of  one  will  to  another,  it  is  contented  and 
happy ;  but  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  take 
root  for  itself,  it  sickens  for  awhile,  until 
the  faith  which  is  without  reason  has  pass- 
ed into  the  faith  which  is  with  reason.  In 
this  stage  it  is  that  so  many  draw  back 
and  complain  of  a  religion  that  brings  us 
doubts  with  one  hand  and  belief^  with  an* 
other ;  which  solves  some  difficulties,  and 
suggests  othei*s.  The  objection  is  i^ausi- 
ble,  but  those  who  make  it  shonid  say 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  go  back  to 
pagan  darkness,  because  the  lantern  in 
their  hand  does  not  clear  up  the  whole 
horizon,  and  throw  light  on  every  daxk 
corner  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  problem 
which  the  Jn  Mtmoriam  wrestles  with, 
aTid,  on  the  wliole,  satisfactorily.  We 
should  wish  a  more  cheerful  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  light  which  we  have.  The 
poet  dwells  on  the  mystery  of  the  permis- 
sion of  evil,  but  does  not  adhfiit,  as  he 
ought,  that  these  are  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning,  the  skirts  of  the  mantle  of  Him 
who  decks  himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment.  Three  noble  poems  wrestle 
with  the  wish, 

**  The  wish  that  of  the  general  whole, 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not,  from  that  wo  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul," 

But  they  are  fain  to  leave  it  a  wish  and  no 

I  more. 

*'  Behold  we  know  not  any  thine. 

We  can  but  wish  that  good  SntH  fidl 
At  last,  far  off— at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  turn  to  spring. 

*'  So  runs  my  dream ;  bat  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  nlg|it| 
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An  infant  crying  for  the  light,  opened  the  eyeff  of  the  blind,  have  caused 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry."  that    even    this    man   should    not    have 

died  ?**    If  evil  is  cured  in  one  part  why 

It  is  a  wish  that  nature  herself  suggests  not  in  another,  and  if  in  one,  why  not  in 

more  analogies  against  than  for ;  all  ?    And  the  next  demand  is,  why  per- 
mit it  in  the  »first  instancf^?     "  Why  not 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems,  q^^  tjQ  debbil  ?"  as  the  mai)  Friday  Saga- 

So  wireless  of  the  single  life,  ^j^^^l         ^^  j^.  ^^  Robinson  Crusoe.    TTie 

^Ht^eTtt^^^^  r  ^  ^^"^  ^'^^  '''  ^'^^  '"^^^^  ""  '^""-  ' 

And  linding  that  of  fiHy  seeds,  born  : 

She  oaen  brings  but  one  to  bear."  u  you  tell  me  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

.                           .  Sweet-hearted  you,  whose  light  blue  eyes 

Nor  18  this  all  ;  she  is  not  careful  even  Are  tender  over  drowning  flies, 

of  the  type  :  You  tell  me  doubt  is  devil-born." 

*•  From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone  Suppose  we  courageously  tell  our  whole 

She  erics,  a  thousand  types  are  gone :  heart  out,  and  confess,  once  for  all,  our 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go."  ^yeWe^  that  doubt   is  devil-born.     It  is  a 

^           , ,               ,        .    1              .  .     /.  devil-borh  doubt  to  suspect  him  who  has 

Botany  blows  to  the  winds  one  wish  of  ^  ^^.^^  „^^  j^j^  ^^,„  g^„       j^  jg  j,  ^^^j,. 

universalism,  Paleontology  another.     ^  a-  ^orn  doubt  to  see  a  process  by  which  evil 

ture  has  no  prophecies  of  redemption,  she  j^  ^^'      eliminated  out  of  a  worid  of  good, 

can  tell  us  nothing  of  that  restitution  of  ^^^  ^^  complain  because  it  does  not  spread 

all  things  which  God,  by  the  mouth  of  all  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  ^jgl,      Without 

his  holy  prophets  since  the  xvorld  began,  revelation  we  should  have  no  doubts,  it  is 

has  spoken.     Ihe  poet  can  only  turn  away,  true,  but  we  should  also  have  no  faith. 

•'^^^H^^•  ^\^'^\^'^'^^!*^^^l' "^4^  «f «  ^^'^  Our  sense  of  evil  would  disappear,  but 

child  die.     No  hope  is  wriiten  m  the  de-  with  it  also  our  knowledge  of  the  eventual 

sert  dust,  and  in  the  sky  of  brass  over-  triumph  of  good  over  evil.     All  would  be 

"^^^*  dissolved  in  one  dream  of  Pantheism,  in 

"  Oh  »  life  as  futile  then  as  frail  •  ^^'^^^^^^    ^^^'   nature,    sin,    heaven,    hell, 

Oh !  for  thy  voice  to  cheer  and  bless.  ^^'0"l<3  sink  out  of  view  as  stars  disappear 

What  hope  of  answer  and  redress.  i"  a  niist.     The  In  Memoriam  would  have 

Beyond  the  vail — beyond  the  vail  ?"  been  complete  if^  like  the  book  of  Job,  it 

had  called  in  the  Eternal  to  vindicate  his 

Dim  as  this  hope  is,  it  is  not  yet  dark-  own  causa,  and  to  silence  the  doubter  sit- 

ness.     It  is  the  one  star,  like  that  of  Wal-  ting  amid  the  ashes  and  scraping  his  sores 

lenstein,  seen  at  times  through  a  stormy  with  a  potsherd.     The  Fctuat  of  Goethe, 

sky — the  star  of  his  nativity,  which  would  and  the  Featua  of  Bailey  are  imitations  of 

not  allow  him  to  despair.     But  compare  Job  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  spirit, 

this  with  the  Apostle  Paul's  vision  of  the  In   both    these    modern   versions,   more 

restitution  of  all  things  in  the  Ephesians,  rightly  called  perversions,  the  devil  comes 

or  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  a  off  second  best ;  not  utterly  worsted  and 

great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  slinking  away  in  silence  as  in  the  sublime 

all  white-robed,  all  waving  palm  branches,  original.     So  in  Cain  and  Prometheus^ 

stand  before  God  and  the  Lamb.     It  is  evil  is  not  overcome  of  gooil,  but  defies 

like  coming  out  of  a  vault  into  sunshine,  it  still ;  and  even  Milton  has  been  betray- 

The  poet  has  tortured  himself  with  doubts,  ed  into  giving  more  of  a  Greek  than  a 

because  he  has  looked  on  one  side  of  the  Hebrew  turn   to   the   duel   between  the 

question,  and  not  on  the  other.     Instead  All-Good  and  the  All-Evil.     Such  is  the 

of  thanking   revelation    for   showing  so  case  when  art  is  called  in  to  heighten  the 

much,  he  has  com])lained  of  its  not  having  effect  of  truth.     The  devil's  advocate  must 

declared  more.     He  asks  the  same  ques-  make  out  a  case  for  his  client,  and  if  he 

tion  as  Peter,  '*  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  can  not  get  an  acquittal  must  enlist  at  least 

man  do  ?"  and  must  expect  the  same  an-  some  sympathy  in  his  favor.     Wo  would 

^wer,  ''  Wliut  is  tlmt  to  thee,  follow  thou  not  rate  the  In  Memoriam  on  the  same 

me."     It  is  curiosity  about  others  which  level  as  either  Cain^  ox  Featus^  or  Fa%Mt, 

produces  doubt.     We  are  always  asking  The  poet  has  not  sacrificed  truth  to  art, 

the  question,  ^'  Could  not  t  lis  man,  that  nor  cast  the  story  of  Job  into  the  mould 
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of  the  Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus,  which  is 
the  great  offense,  in  our  iadgment,  of 
these  three  great  poems  oi  our  modem 
age.  But  the  muse  of  Tennyson  is  too 
Grecian  to  sing  aright  this  Hebrew  melo- 
dy. Like  Pope's  Measiahy  which  came 
from  Isaiah,  through  Virsil,  or  like  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Origen's  Heacapla^ 
written  in  the  Greek  cliaracters,  the 
thoughts  seem  uncouth  in  their  new  dress ; 
we  fear  that  in  our  translations  we  have 
lost  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  original. 
Alexandria  was  an  unsafe  school  for  theo- 


logy, fdr  it  was  one  of  the  haanta  of  ph3o- 
sophy,  the  meeting  point  of  Jew  and 
Greek.  We  put  down  the  InMemanam 
as  the  early  Church  put  down  Origen, 
puzzled  whether  to  pronounce  bim  a  here> 
tic  or  a  father,  a  Gnostic  or  an  anti-Gno«- 
tic.  There  are  many  sentiment!  in  this 
poet  of  Neo-PIatonism  so  exactly  on  tlie 
border  line  between  faith  and  phOoaophj 
that  we  leave  off  with  him,  aa  Paid  did  in 
Corinth,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Oreek 
Justus,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the 
synagogue. 


•^  » 


From    Sharpest    Magailne. 


LIFE'S       BATTLE-FIELD. 


Each  has  his  own  one  path  in  lilfe, 

A  circle  small  within  his  ken — 
And  a  small  circle,  too,  perchance — 

We  can  not  all  be  fkmous  men! 
And  duties  are  not  truly  done 

By  panting  yainly  af^  fame, 
Or  fretting  for  the  want  of  chance 

To  quidcly  make  a  brilliant  name. 

A  brilliant  name  1    Too  oft  is  this 

The  phantom  that  leads  many  on. 
Until,  too  late,  they  wake,  and  find 

The  time  for  real  endeavor  gone  I 
Better  to  fill  a  lowly  place, 

And  labor  there  with  soul  and  heart, 
Than  dream  ambitiously  of  wealth 

Till  time  and  youthful  strength  depart 

Do  I  speak  sadly  ?    Truth  it  is 

That  in  the  lowest  place  of  life 
A  man  can  act  a  heroes  part, 

Amid  tlie  daily  toil  and  strife! 
Aye,  amid  hourly  din  and  care, 

Even  though  within  the  humblest  home 
Can  shine  in  virtue  great  and  grand 

As  ever  glided  ancient  Rome! 


Life's  heroism  does  not  need 

A  spacious  or  a  lofty  stage : 
Life's  greatest  deeds  are  not  all  writ 

Upon  the  flaming  golden  page  I 
Believe  me,  glorious  work  is  done, 

As  the  world's  wheels  still  onward  go^ 
Which  tcn-toDgued  rumor  never  yet 

Hath  blazoned,  or  will  ever  know. 


Self-conquest^  self-devotion— -th< 

Are  the  high  gifts  which  give  to  all 
Who  own  them  that  weU-tempered  mini 

Prepared  alike  to  win  or  fiul — 
Prepared,  with  fitting  men,  to  meet 

The  happy  good  or  bitter  iU : 
Unshaken  whether  fate  the  cup 

With  nectar  or  with  gall  may  fin  I 

Each  of  these  words,  in  loftier  tnitlii 

Is  a  sure  talisman  in  life 
To  guard  and  strengthen  heart  and  bnia 

In  time  of  hourly  din  and  strife : 
All  stations  they  alike  befit — 

The  peasant's  cot  or  monardi^ 
To  every  man  a  pricdeas  gift 

They  brings  in  self-respect  akma  I 
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■DW  m  KiHO,  riNDnio  hm  kkd  appboacb,  took  a  last  lbatb 
or  THK  PRorcBsexs  mart  axd  rLSUBBra,  avd  or  thb  raacm 
bdwaad;  avd  or  tbk  oouxskl  bji  oatb  thul 

Surrey  was  gone,  but  his  destroyer  yet 
lingered  on  earth.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  king's  malady  had  made  such 
progress,  that  Doctor  Butts  confidentially 
informed  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  some 
others  of  the  council,  that  his  majesty  had 
little  more  than  a  week  to  live  ;  but  that 
possibly  his  existence  might  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  period.  Henry  could  not  be 
unconscious  of  his  danger,  though  he 
spoke  not  of  it,  and  no  one — not  even  his 

giysician,  or  his  confessor,  the  Bishop  of 
ochester — dared  to  warn  him  of  his 
approaching  dissohition.  He  heard  mass 
daily  in  his  chamber,  and  received  other 
rites,  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  about  to  be  reconciled,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  opin- 
ion was  strengthened  when  Gardiner  and 
Wriotheslcy  were  again  sent  for  and  res- 
tored to  favor.  Thus  things  continued, 
until  Sir  John  Gage,  seeing  that  all  shrank 
from  the  perilous  task  of  acquainting  the 
dying  monarch  with  his  true  condition, 
boldly  inquired  if  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
Prince  Edward  and  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth. 

"  To  take  leave  of  them !  Is  that  what 
yon  mean  ? — ha !"  roared  Henry,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  of 
anguish.     "  Speak  out,  man  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Constable,  finnly. 
"  Forgive  me,  sire  if  I  offend.  I  but  dis- 
charge my  duty." 

There  was  a  terrible  silence,  during 
which  no  one  could  say  what  might  en- 
sue. No  explosion  of  rage,  however,  fol- 
lowed. On  the  contrary,  the  king  said, 
in  a  milder  tone,  "Thou  art  a  faithful 
servant.  Sir  John,  and  I  honor  thy  cour- 
age.   The  interview  must  not  be  delayed. 


Let  my  children  be  brought  to  me  to- 
morrow." 

^^I  rejoice  to  hear  your  majesty  say 
so,"  replied  Oage.  *^I  will  myself  set  out 
at  once  for  Hampton  Court  and  bring  his 
Highness  Prince  Edward  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  to  the  palace.'' 

^ "  I  will  go  with  you.  Sir  John,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

^^  And  with  your  majesty's  permission, 
I  will  repair  to  Greenwich,  and  advise  the 
Princess  Mary  of  your  commands,"  said 
Sir  George  Blagge.  '^  I  am  assured  she 
will  hasten  to  obey  them." 

''I  am  much  beholden  to  you,  sira," 
replied  the  king.  ^'  If  Heaven  shall  grant 
me  so  much  life,  I  look  to  see  all  three  to- 
morrow. Let  the  whole  of  the  council 
attend  at  the  same  time.  Give  me  a 
draught  of  wine — and  quickly,  knave,"  he 
added,  to  a  cup-bearer  near  hun.  ^^  I  feel 
exceeding  faint." 

'^  Saints  grant  that  to-monow  be  not 
too  late ! — his  looks  alarm  me,"  observed 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  as  he  with- 
drew with  Seymour  and  Blague. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Henry  was 
somewhat  better  next  day.  He  had  slept 
a  little  during  the  night,  havmg  obtained 
some  slight  respite  from  the  excruciating 
tortures  he  endured.  Resolved  to  main- 
tain his  regal  state  and  dignity  to  the  last, 
he  gave  orders  that  as  much  ceremony 
should  be  observed  at  this,  his  parting 
interview  with  his  children,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  grand  reception.  Causing  the 
great  cumbrous  chair,  which  he  now  rare- 
ly quitted,  to  be  placed  beneath  a  cloth  of 
estate  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, he  sat  in  it  propped  up  with  velvet 
pillows,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  gown  of 
white  tylsent,  flowered  with  gold,  and 
lined  and  bordered  with  fur,  and  having 
wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  covered  with 
the  embroidered  black  silk  skull-cap, 
which  he  now  oustomarily  wore. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber, 
in  a  chair  of  state,  but  not  under  a  can- 
opy, sat  Qndcn  Catherine,  surrounded  by 
Viscountess  Lisle,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and 
other  ladies. 

On  the  left  of  the  king  stood  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  bearing  his  wand  of  oflice  as 
great  chamberlain.  The  pearled  collar  of 
the  Garter  with  the  George  attached  to  it 
encircled  his  neck,  and  the  gold  band  of 
the  order  was  worn  below  his  knee.  He 
was  magniticently  appareled  in  a  doublet 
of  while  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with 
pearls  of  damask  gold,  with  sleeves  of 
the  same  stuff,  formed  down  with  threads 
of  Venice  silver.  Over  this  ho  wore  a 
cassock  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  w^ith 
gold,  and  furred.  Though  not  so  striking- 
ly handsome  as  his  younger  brother.  Sir 
Thonuis  Seymour,  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
was  yet  a  very  noble-looking  personage, 
with  a  fine  cast  of  countenance,  a  tall, 
stately  figure,  and  a  commanding  deport- 
ment. His  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing, but  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow 
gave  a  somewhat  sinister  effect  to  his 
glances.  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald, 
his  features  regular  and  well  shaped,  the 
distinguishing  expression  of  the  face  being 
gravity,  tinctured  by  melancholy.  He 
had  none  of  the  boldness  of  look  and 
manner  that  characterized  his  brother, 
but  more  caution,  and  perhaps  subtlety. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  and  his  beard 
somewhat  thin.  Hertford's  career,  had 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  By 
the  king's  favor  he  had  risen  to  greatness. 
On  Henry's  marriage  with  his  sister,  Jane 
Seymour,  he  was  created  Viscount  Beau- 
champ.  Sent  amb.'issador  to  Paris  in 
1540,  in  the  following  year,  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  (iarter.  In  1542  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England  for  life.  Two  years  later,  in  the 
war  with  Scotland,  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  that  kingdom  with 
the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
North;  and  when  Henry  proceeded  to 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  he  was  named  one 
of  the  four  councilors  entrusted  with  the 
realm.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  had 
been  made  Earl  of  Hertford.  But  high 
as  he  had  risen,  the  aspiring  noble  looked 
to  rise  much  higher.  His  dreams  of  am- 
bition seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Su- 
preme i>ower  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 
His  enemies  were  removed  or  crushed. 
Surrey  had  lost  his  head — a  like  doom 
awaited  Norfolk.     Soon — very  soon  must 


come  the  day  when  Henry  would  bo  call- 
ed to  his  account.  Then  the  boy  Edwtrd 
would  mount  the  throne — but  he  his 
uncle,  his  guardian,  w^ould  rule  in  hit 
name.  Wliat  more  the  earl  dreamed  of 
may  appear  when  we  have  occaaon  to 
sound  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  breast. 

Another  important  actor  in  this  Bceoe, 
and    who    secretly  nourished  ambitions 
designs  scarcely   less  daring  than  those 
of  Hertford,  was  John  Dudley,  Viscount 
Lisle.      Son   of  that  Edmond    Dudley, 
whose  death   upon   the  scaffold   inaugu- 
rated Henry's  accession  to  the  throne, 
this  scheming  and  far-seeing  noble  had 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
in  the  wars  with  France,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  knighthood  besides  regaining 
his  forfeit  rights.     Attached  both  to  Wol- 
sey  and  Cromwell,  he  rose  by  thdr  aid, 
and  being  appointed  govemor  of  Bou- 
logne,  which    he    successfully   defended 
against  all  assaults,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Lisle,  and  made 
High- Admiral    of    England.       He  was, 
moreover,   enriched  by  the  lavish  sove- 
reign, whose  favor  he  had  won,  by  larae 
possessions    wrested    from   the   Church, 
which  were  afterwards  thought  to  bring 
down  a  curse  upon  him.     Bold  and  ambi- 
tious. Lord  Lisle  was  a  profound  dissem- 
bler, and  though  even  at  this  moment  ha 
meditated  plans  which  were  not  developed 
until  long  afterwards,  he  allowed  no  hint 
of  his  designs  to  escape  him,  but  was  ooo- 
tent  for  the  time  to  play  a  subordinate 
I)art  to  Hertford,  whom  he  hoi>ed  in  the 
end  to  eclipse.      As  a  means  toward  that 
object  he  looked  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymonr. 
Lord  Lisle  was  now  in  his  foity-fifth  year. 
His  lai'ge   and  strongly-marked  feature! 
evinced  sagacitv,  shrewdness,  and  deter- 
mination.    His  \>eard  was  scanty,  and  hii 
short  moustache  disclosed  a    singiilailr 
iirm-set  mouth.     His  figure  was  tall,  and 
his  deportment  martial,  but  his  manner 
had  nothing  of  the  roughness  of  the  camp 
about  it.    He  could  play  equally  well  the 
part  of  soldier  or  of  courtier.    Comparad 
with  Hertford  he  was  soberly  attired,  hb 
habiliments  being  of  dark  velvet,  desti- 
tute of  embroidery,   though   his  casaook 
was  richly  furred.      But  he   wore  Ike 
George  and  collar,  and  the  lesser  eotig^ 
of  the  Garter. 

Near  to  Lord  Lisle  stood  a  venerable 
nobleman,  with  a  long  silvery  beard  de> 
scending  almost  to  his  girdle.  This 
Lord  KusscU,  privy  seal.      The  old  | 
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bore  his  years  well ;  having  a  hale  look, 
and  a  stout  frame.  Like  Hertford  and 
Lisle  he  was  a  knight  companion  of  the 
Garter,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
tlie  order. 

Besidtis  those  nl ready  mentioned,  there 
were  several  others  grouped  around  the 
king,  whom  it  will  not  be  needful  indivi- 
dually to  describe.  Amongst  them  was 
the  Lord  St.  John,  great  master ;  Sir 
Antliony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse ; 
Sir  William  Paget,  chief  secretary ;  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain ; 
Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasurer;  Sir  An- 
thony Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert, 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ; 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and 
others — all  sliining  in  rich  habiliments, 
and  making  a  goodly  show. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley  and 
Gardiner  were  likewise  there,  but  held 
themselves  apart  from  Hertford,  But 
Gardiner  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastic  pre- 
sent. Others  there  were  besides — name- 
ly, Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
king's  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
But  there  was  yet  another  greater  than 
them  all — Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Clothed  in  his  full  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments of  stole,  chimere,  and  rochette,  the 
])rimate  stood  on  the  right  of  the  king. 
His  manner  was  grave  and  dignified  ;  his 
looks  stern  and  full  of  thought,  and  a  long 
grey  beard  added  to  the  reverend  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  Cranmer's  fea- 
tui'es  were  hard,  but  yet  not  wholly  des- 
titute of  kindliness.  He  seemed  pro- 
foundly impressed — almost  weighed  down 
by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

Lideed,  notwithstanding  the  splendor 
that  marked  it,  the  assemblage  had  a 
mournful  and  solenm  character.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  save  in  a  whisper ;  each 
countenance  wore  a  sad  and  sombre  ex- 
pression. All  felt,  though  none  cared  to 
acknowledge  it,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  should 
be  thus  brought  together  during  the  king's 
life.  Few  among:  them  would  have  re- 
tarded  Henry's  departure  to  his  last  home, 
had  it  been  in  their  power  to  do  so  ;  some, 
indeed,  would  willingly  have  accelerated 
the  event ;  and  yet  to  judge  by  their 
faces  all  were  full  of  sorrow,  as  if  about 
to  sustain  a  deep  and  irreparable  loss. 

For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  the 
king  himself  wore  overpowered  by  this 


general  semblance  of  grief.  At  length  he 
roused  himself,  glanced  with  moistened 
eyes  around  the  assemblage,  and  pressed 
Cranraer's  hand  kindly.  He  next  called 
for  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  fortified  by  the 
draught,  seemed  to  shake  off  his  weak- 
ness. "  Let  the  princesses  come  in,"  he 
said  to  Hertford ;  "  I  am  ready  to  receive 
them." 

Making  a  profound  obeisance,  the  earl 
moved  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  arras  screening  a  door  in  this 
quarter  being  drawn  aside  at  his  approaclr 
by  the  gentlemen  ushers  in  attendance,  he 
disappeared,  but  returned  the  next  mo- 
ment leading  the  Princess  Mary  by  the 
hand,  while  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
conducted  into  the  chamber  in  like  man- 
ner, by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  The  two 
princesses  were  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and 
Lady  Herbert. 

Mary  looked  very  grave,  and  seemed 
to  have  some  difiiculty  in  controlling  her 
emotion,  as  her  quivering  lip  betokened. 
Elizabeth  had  evidently  been  weeping,  for 
tears  were  still  in  her  eyes.  Both  were 
richly  attired;  but  the  elder  sister  had 
more  of  ornament  about  her  dress — per- 
haps,  because  she  needed  it  most — than 
the  other.  Mary's  head-gear,  of  the  an- 
gular form  then  in  vogue,  was  of  rich 
goldsmith's  work,  bordered  with  jewels, 
and  was  completed  by  a  long  couvrechief 
of  satin  worked  with  gold.  Her  stomach- 
er was  fastened  by  two  brooches  of  agates 
set  with  emeralds,  from  the  lower  of 
which  a  large  orient  pearl  depended.  Her 
slender  waist  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
goldsmith's  work,  with  roses  of  rubies, 
having  friars'  knots,  and  hanging  down  in 
front.  Her  dress  was  of  gold  bawdkin, 
and  fitting  tight  to  the  body,  betrayed 
her  extreme  thinness,  and  gave  her  a  very 
rigid  look.  Her  dark  auburn  locks  (for 
we  care  not  to  call  them  red)  were  gather- 
ed  becomingly  enough  beneath  her  head- 
gear. Mary  had  few  charms  of  person. 
She  was  thin  to  meagreness,  and  her  fea- 
tures possessed  little  beauty ;  but  they 
were  intelligent  in  expression.  To  com- 
pensate, however,  for  these  defects,  she 
had  great  dignity  of  manner,  and  much 
grace ;  and  there  were  some — ^and  not  a 
few — who,  dazzled  by  her  high  rank,  held 
her  very  blemishes  to  be  beauties. 

Mary  was  more  than  double  the  age  of 
her  sister,  being  thirty-two,  while  Eliza- 
beth was  only  just  thirteen.  The  younger 
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princess,  however,  was  a  very  well-grown 
girl,  quite  as  tall  as  her  sister,  and  infinite- 
ly more  attractive  in  personal  appearance. 
Elizabeth's  charms,  indeed,  were  almost 

Erecocious.  Few  who  beheld  her  would 
ave  deemed  her  so  young  as  she  was  in 
reality,  but  would  have  given  her  a  year 
or  two  in  advance.  She  had  a  finely  form- 
ed figure  already  well  developed,  a  com- 
plexion of  dazzling  whiteness,  bright  gold- 
en locks  of  great  abundance,  charming 
features,  eyes  blue  and  tender,  and  teeth 
lil^e  pearls.  Her  hands  were  of  remark- 
able beauty,  with  taper  fingers  and  rosy 
nails.  Her  profuse  locks  were  confined 
by  a  band  of  gold  and  a  net  of  gold  wire, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  bright 
tresses  it  restrained ;  a  long  white  satin 
couvrechief  fell  behind  her  neck,  and  a 
dress  of  black  taffeta  displayed  her  figure 
to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
off  the  lovdy  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

As  Mary  approached  the  king,  Cran- 
mer  slowly  advanced  to  meet  her,  thus 
addressing  her,  in  a  voice  of  much  solemn- 
ity :  "  Right  high,  right  noble,  and  right 
excellent  princess,  the  king,  your  august 
father,  feeling  that  it  may  please  Almighty 
God  to  call  him  hence  suddenly,  hath 
sent  for  you,  and  the  right  noble  princess 
your  sister,  to  give  you  wholesome  coun- 
sel, to  bestow  his  blessing  on  you,  and  to 
take,  it  may  be  " — (here  the  archbishop's 
voice  slightly  fiiltered) — "  though  Heaven 
grant  it  may  bo  otherwise  ! — a  last  leave 
of  you  both.  Nothing  doubting  that  you 
will  keep  his  counsels  ever  in  your  heart, 
and  that  you  will  h.ive  the  glorious  exam- 
ple set  by  his  majesty  constantly  before 
vou,  I  pray  your  highnesses  to  kneel  down 
before  your  royal  father,  and  in  that  rev- 
erent posture  give  heed  to  what  he  shall 
say  to  you." 

"I  need  no  schooling  in  my  duty  from 
you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,"  re])lied 
Mary,  who  hated  Cranmor.  "  Not  a  word 
shall  fall  from  my  royal  Dither's  lips  but  it 
will  dwell  forever  in  mv  breast." 

Elizabeth  attempted  to  speak,  but  words 
failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Meanwhile,  cushions  of  crimson  velvet 
were  placed  near  the  chair  occuj)ied  by 
tlie  ailing  monarch,  and  o?i  these  both 
princesses  knelt  down.  Aided  by  Sir 
John  Gage  and  Lord  Lisle,  Henry  slight- 
ly raNcil  himself,  and  this  office  perform- 
ed, the  assistants  inmiediately  retired. 

Extending  his  arms  over  his  <laughters, 
the  kiu|p.  said  somewhat  feebly,  but  with 


great  earnestness,  ^^My  blessings  on  ye 
both !  and  may  it  rest  ever  with  ye — erer! 
Only  to  the  ^reat  Ruler  of  eyents  is  known 
the  destiny  m  store  for  you.  Both  of  ye 
may  be  queens — and  should  it  so  chance, 
ye  will  learn  what  cares  the  crown  brings 
with  it.  But  think  only — as  I  have  ever 
done — of  the  welfiire  and  glory  of  your 
kingdom,  and  of  your  own  honor,  and  ye 
shaU  reign  wisely  and  well." 

^'  Should  it  ever  be  my  lotto  reign,  mej 
I  will  essay  to  follow  your  glorious  ezaniF 
pie,"  said  Mary. 

'^  I  shall  never  be  queen,"  sobbed  Eliaip 
bcth,  ^'  and  therefore  I  need  make  no  pro- 
mise." 

"  How  know  you  that,  girl  ?"  cried  the 
king,  angrilv.  ^'  You  are  as  likelv  to  be 
queen  as  Mary.  I  want  no  promises.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  way  you  ought  to 
pursue,  and  if  you  be  not  a  degenerate 
daughter,  you  will  follow  it." 

^' I  despair  of  emulating  your  greatness, 

0  my  father !"  cried  Elixabeth.  "  But  if 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  call  upon  me 
to  rule,  I  will  endeavor  to  rule  well." 

''Enough!"  replied  Henry,  appeased. 
''And  now  arise,  both  of  ye,  that  I  may 
look  at  you  more  nearly,  for  my  sight 
waxes  somewhat  dim." 

Taking  his  elder  daughter's  hand  as  she 
arose,  Henry  looked  at  her  fixedly  fbr  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  he  murmured, 
"  f'orgivc  me,  Katherine,  my  first  spouse, 
if  I  have  ever  dealt  harshly  with  this,  thy 
daughter !"  adding  aloud,  after  a  pause, 
"  It  is  right  you  should  both  know  it— 
and  that  all  should  know  it — that  by  my 
will  I  have  confirmed  the  succession  of 
both  of  ye  to  the  crown.  Neither  of  ya 
may  wed,  save  with  the  consent  and  ap 
proval  of  the  council — such  consent  to  be 
given  under  hand  and  seal.  But  on  your 
marriage  each  of  ye  shall  have  such  sums 
of  money  as  I  have  appointed,  together 
with  such  jewels,  plate,  and  liousehold 
stuffs,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  those  cntnnt- 
ed  with  the  performance  of  ray  testament 

1  have  Icfl  ye  both  alike — ^alikc  in  yearly 
income,  while  ye  continue  sincle^^ike 
on  marriage.  Now,  mark  me,  Mary,"  be 
continued,  sternly  and  authoritatively,  **  if 
you  perform  not  the  conditions  required 
of  you  by  my  will,  the  crown  will  devolre 
on  Elizabeth.  And  if  Elizabeth  shall  ne;^ 
lect  them,"  he  added,  glancing  at  his 
younger  child,  "the  crown  will  go  to  our 
well-beloved  niece,  Frances  Brandon, 
daughterof  our  sister  Mary  and  the  Duke 
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of  Suffolk.  Now  both  of  you  know  your 
wiU  and  pleasure.  Kiss  me,  Mary,  and 
let  thy  sister  come  nigh  me." 

Taking  Elizabeth^s  hand,  who  stood 
weeping  before  him,  and  earnestly  perus- 
ing her  features,  the  king  seemed  strug- 
gling with  recollections  that  would  force 
themselves  upon  him,  for  he  muttered  to 
himself  "  Ay,  'tis  the  very  face,  the  eye, 
the  lip ! — thus  looked  she  when  I  chided 
her.  In  all  things  she  is  like  her  mother, 
save  in  the  color  of  her  hair.  Anne,  sweet 
Anne,  how  well  do  I  recall  thee  with  all 
thy  winning  ways !   This  fair  child's  neck  is 

like  to  thine  ;  and  yet ^Would  I  could 

bring  thee  back  again !" 

As  these  words  reached  her  ear,  Eliza 
beth's  tears  fell  yet  more  freely,  and  she 
trembled  as  a  deep  groan  burst  from  the 
king.  But  Hen i-y  quickly  shook  off  these 
passing  feelings  of  remorse,  and  said  kind- 
ly, but  firmly,  "  Weep  not,  sweet  child, 
thou  wilt  spoil  thy  pretty  eyes  else.  Keep 
thy  sorrow  till  thou  hast  lost  me.  Be 
discreet,  girl.  Thou  art  fair,  and  wilt  be 
fairer.  Grow  in  grace  as  thou  growest  in 
beauty.  So  shalt  thou  be  truly  loved  and 
honored.  Beauty  without  discretion 
bringeth  death — thy  mother  found  it  so. 
Kiss  me,  and  lay  my  counsel  well  to 
heart." 

Elizabeth,  almost  shudderingly,  com- 
plied, and  the  king,  feeling  exhausted  by 
the  effort  he  liad  made,  called  for  another 
cup  of  wine,  and,  after  draining  the  gob- 
let deeply,  asked  for  Prince  Edward. 

Meanwhile,  the  princesses  had  retired, 
and  stationed  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber,  near  the  queen. 

On  learning  his  majesty's  pleasure,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  proceeded  to  the  door 
from  which  the  princesses  had  issued,  and 
presently  ushered  in  the  youthful  prince, 
conducting  him  ceremoniously  towards 
the  king.  The  prince  was  followed  by  Sir 
George  Blagge  and  two  other  gentlemen. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Edward  on 
his  entrance,  and  every  head  was  inclined 
as  if  in  homage  to  the  future  sovereign. 
He  gracefully  acknowledged  the  reverence 
shown  him,  which  no  doubt  would  have 
been  even  greater  but  from  the  fear  of  of- 
fending the  jealous  king.  The  young 
prince,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  had 
but  just  entered  upon  his  tenth  year,  but 
he  seemed  to  possess  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence far  beyond  his  age,  and  had,  indeed, 
been  most  carefully  instructed  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  day.     He 


spoke  French  and  Italian,  and  had  writ- 
ten letters  in  Latin  to  his  fiither,  his  sis* 
tors,  and  the  aueen.  There  was  a  g^eat 
fVagility  of  Iook  about  him,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  have  shot  up  quickly,  like  a  forced 
plant.  Though  tali  for  his  age,  his  limbs 
were  very  slight,  and  his  complexion  was 
of*femimne  delicacy.  In  appearance,  he 
was  more  of  a  Seymour  than  a  Tudor. 
His  fsLce  was  a  perfect  oval,  with  some 
traces  of  his  stem  father  about  it,  but  his 
lineaments  generally  resembled  those  of 
his  beautiful  mother.  His  expressdon  was 
gentle,  but  thoughtful — more  thoughtful 
than  befitted  a  child.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  soft ;  his  hair  was  Hght 
in  hue,  with  a  tinge  of  gold  in  it,  worn 
short,  and  cut  close  round  the  forehead. 
He  was  attired  like  the  son  of  a  splendid 
monarch,  and  the  heir  to  a  powerful 
throne.  His  little  cassock  was  of  murrey- 
colored  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with 
damask,  gold  and  pearls,  and  having  but- 
tons and  loops  of  gold ;  his  doublet  and 
hose  were  of  dark-red  satin,  woven  with 
threads  of  gold,  and  his  velvet  buskins 
were  decorated  with  gold  aglets.  He 
was  armed  with  a  short  rapier  and  a  poni- 
ard in  a  richly  ornamented  sheath,  and  a 
velvet  pouch  was  suspended  from  his  gir- 
dle. His  flat  velvet  cap,  which  was  re- 
moved on  enterinff  his  royal  father's  pres- 
ence, was  adorned  with  rubies  and  emer- 
aids,  and  had  a  brooch  set  with  fair  table 
diamonds  on  the  right  side,  over  which 
drooped  a  blood-red  feather. 

Again  Cranmer  advanced,  and  address- 
ed the  prince  in  terms  nearly  similar  to 
those  he  had  employed  towards  his  sisters, 
but  there  was,  perhaps,  more  of  deference 
in  his  manner.  Edward  gazed  at  him 
with  his  clear  eyes,  steadily  at  first,  but, 
as  the  archbishop  proceeded,  the  young 
prince's  composure  quite  forsook  him. 
N'atural  feelings  asserted  their  sway  over 
his  childish  breast,  and  disregarding  eti- 
quette, he  rushed  towards  the  king,  and, 
flinging  his  little  arms  round  his  neck, 
sobbed  out,  "My  father! — my  dear  fa- 
ther !" 

So  unexpected,  though  so  natural,  was 
this  occurrence,  that,  cold  and  callous  as 
were  most  of  the  assemblage,  few  of  them 
refused  it  the  tribute  of  sympathy.  Some 
were  even  moved  to  tears.  Fearing  the 
effect  of  any  sudden  shock  upon  the  King, 
Doctor  Butts  stepped  towards  him.  But, 
though  Henry  was  sensibly  touched  by 
this  display  of  his  son's  affection,  his  nerves 
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were  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Kissing 
the  boy  on  the  brow,  ho  gently  disengag- 
ed himself  from  his  embrace,  addressing  a 
few  soothing  words  to  him  in  a  very  kind- 
ly tone,  while  Edward  still  continued  to 
weep. 

Thinking  the  king  might  be  troubled  if 
the  scene  endured  too  lon^,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  moved  towards  his  ncphew^,  but 
Henry  checked  him,  by  calling  out,  "  Let 
him  be  ! — let  him  be  !" 

But  the  action  called  Edward  to  him- 
self. Controlling  his  grie^  he  knelt  on  the 
cushion  before  the  king,  and  regarding 
him  with  eyes  that  were  still  filled  with 
tears,  he  said,  "  Forgive  me,  sire !  It  is 
thus  I  ought  to  ask  your  blessing." 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  dear  child,"  replied 
the  king,  solemnly,  yet  tenderly.  "  Heaven 
bless  thee,  boy — my  kingdom's  hope  and 
my  own.  May  those  I  have  appointed  to 
watch  over  thee  fulfill  their  trust." 

"  Doubt  it  not,  my  liege,"  said  Hert- 
ford, as  the  king  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Mark  me,  Edward !"  pursued  Henry, 
summoning  up  all  his  firmness.  "  Eight 
years  must  elapse  ere  tliou  c;inst  exercise 
the  full  authority  of  the  crown.  I  have 
80  willed  it.  Thou  wilt  be  king  soon 
enough.  Meantime,  prepare  thyself  for  the 
high  and  important  duties  thou  wilt  have 
to  discharge.  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  have 
the  notable  virtues  and  princely  qualities 
which  should  distinguish  a  sovereign.  I 
know  thee  to  be  godly-minded,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  it  is  so ;  praying  that  ihy 
heart  may  be  illumined  to  all  holy  truths. 
I  have  provided  thee  with  religious  coun- 
selors, to  whom  my  desires  arc  known, 
.ind  in  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment 
and  principles  I  can  rely.  Can  I  not  confide 
the  prince's  religious  culture  to  you,  my 
lord  of  Canterbury  ?"  (to  Cranmer);  "  and 
to  you,  my  lord  of  Durham  ?"(to  Tunstall.) 

"  And  to  me  likewise,  I  would  fain  hope, 
my  gracious  liege  ?"  observed  Gardiner. 

"  No,  not  to  thee,  my  lord  of  Winches- 
ter," rejoined  Henry.  "Thou  art  a  tool 
of  the  pope.  Listen  to  me,  Edward. 
Thou  wilt  be  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  viiluous  Cranmer.  Give  heed  to 
his  precepts.  But  on  points  of  faith, 
when  thou  comest  to  understand  thoni, 
be  biassed  by  no  perverse  doctrines. 
There  is,  unhappily,  much  discord  and 
variance  in  the  Church.  The  clergy  preach 
one  against  another,  teach  one  contrary 
to  tlie  other,  inveigh  one  against  another, 
without  charity  or  discretion,  and  few  or 


none  of  them  preach  truly  and  sincerely 
the  word  of  God  according  as  they  ought 
to  do.  Unto  thee  it  will  be  oommitted 
to  correct  these  offences,  and  extinguish 
these  dissensions.  Thou  wilt  enjoy  the 
same  supreme  spiritual  authority  as  my- 
self. Thou  wilt  be  Heaven's  vicar  and 
high  minister.  Be  not  an  unprofitable 
servant.  Tread  in  tliy  father's  footsteps — ^ 
so  shalt  thou  not  stray  from  the  path." 

^*'  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  act  as 
you  enjoin  me,  sire,"  replied  Ed  want, 
meekly.  ^'  And  I  trust  that  with  the  aitl 
of  his  good  grace  of  Canterbury  I  may 
succeed.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  plachig 
me  in  his  grace's  hands." 

"The  boy  hath  been  schooled  in  this,** 
remarked  Wriothesley,  in  a  low  contemp- 
tuous tone,  to  Gardiner. 

"  No  doubt  on't ;  and  he  knows  his  les- 
son well,"  rejoined  the  .bishop.  "  But  wo 
will  teach  him  better  ere  long." 

"Thus  much  for  thy  religious  culture, 
my  son,"  pursued  Henry.  "Though  I 
would  have  thee  pious  and  learned,  I 
would  not  have  thee  hurt  thy  health  by 
over  study.  To  be  firm  of  mind  thou 
must  be  firm  of  body;  to  uphold  the 
kingly  dignity,  as  thy  father  hath  upheld 
it,  thou  must  be  robust  and  full  of  vigor. 
I  would  have  thee  skilled  in  all  manly 
exercises  and  accomplishments.  Strength^ 
en  thy  arm  betimes,  so  that  it  can  bear  a. 
lance,  and  thy  limbs  so  that  they  can  sus- 
tain harness  of  war,  and  brook  fatigue.** 

"Nay,  father,"  cried  Edward,  bright- 
ening up  and  springing  to  his  feet,  ^L 
shall  soon  he  strong  enough  to  hear  » 
lance  and  ride  in  the  tilt-yard ;  my  unde 
Sir  Thomas  Sevmour  tells  me  so.  I  often 
fence  with  him,  and  he  tells  nic  I  am  an 
apt  scholar.  I  would  your  majesty  could 
see  us  al  practice." 

"  No  man  is  better  able  to  teach  thee 
all  thoushouldst  learn  of  martial  exerciser 
than  thine  uncle  Seymour,"  replied  the 
king,  patting  his  sou's  head  approvingly. 
"Sir  Thomas,"  he  added  to  Seymour, 
who  stepped  forward  promptly  at  the 
summons,  "  I  confide  this  part  of  my  son^s 
education  to  thee.  While  others  make 
him  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  be  it  thine 
to  teach  liim  princely  manners  and  accom- 
plishments." 

"  He  shall  lack  nothing  that  I  am  abk 
to  teach,  rely  on  it,"  replied  Seymour, 
bowing  profoundly. 

"Give  thy  uncle  thine  hand,  Edward," 
said  the  king. 
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"  Ay,  will  I,  and  that  right  willingly," 
replied  the  prince,  grasping  the  hand 
which  Seymour  profferea  hnn.  "  I  love 
my  uncle  Sir  Thomas  beat  of  any — your 
majesty  excepted." 

"  Ha !  is  It  so  ?"  mentally  ejaculated 
Hertford.  "  Have  I  no  place  in  thy  re- 
gard, my  gentle  nephew  ?"  he  added 
aloud  to  the  prince. 

"  Certes,  my  dear  lord ;  I  were  an  in- 
grate  else,"  replied  Edward.  "  But  my 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  is  oftener  with  me  than 
you  are. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  muttered  Hert- 
ford.    "  This  must  be  stopped." 

"Thou  hast  luy  son's  hand  within  thine 
own.  Sir  Thomas  ?"  demanded  Henry. 

"  Ay,  my  liege,"  replied  Seymour. 

"  Be  it  a  pledge  that  thou  wilt  be  ever 
true  to  him,"  pursued  the  king. 

"  I  hereby  vow  fidelity  to  him,"  said 
Seymour,  bending  the  knee,  and  kissing 
his  nephew's  hand. 

"  You  are  the  best  lance,  the  best 
swordsman,  and  the  best  horseman  at  our 
court.  Sir  Thomas,"  continued  the  king  to 
Seymour.  "  See  that  my  son  equals  you 
in  all  these  exercises." 

"  He  shall  excel  mo  in  them  all,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"A  word  in  your  ear.  Sir  Thomas," 
said  the  king.  "  He  is  but  a  tender  strip- 
ling," he  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  'bPress 
him  not  beyond  his  strength.  For  your 
sister's  sake,  be  a  kind  uncle  to  him." 

*'  For  her  sake — for  yours,  my  liege — I 
will  be  to  hirn  all  you  could  desire,"  re- 
joined Seymour,  earnestly. 

As  Sir  Thomas  retired,  Henry  said  to 
his  son,  "  Go  to  the  queen,  Edward,  and 
conduct  her  to  me." 

Upon  this,  the  prince  immediately  trip- 
ped towards  Catherine,  who  caught  him 
ni  her  arms,  and  kissed  him  tenderly ;  after 
which  she  arose  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  king. 

On  drawing  near  her  royal  husband,  the 
queen  would  have  knelt  down,  but  Henry 
would  not  permit  her.  Taking  her  hand 
kindly,  he  said,  with  the  same  earnestness 
with  which  he  had  spoken  throughout, 
*'  Thou  hast  ever  been  an  obedient  wife, 
Kate,  and  in  all  things  conformable  to  my 
will.  Thou  wilt  not,  therefore,  I  am  well 
assured,  disobey  my  last  injunctions.  This 
pretty  boy  has  never  known  a  mother's 
love.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  him.  Thou 
hast  no  child  to  wean  thy  tenderness  from 
him — give  it  him  all." 


"  He  has  it  already,  sire,"  replied  the 
queen.  ^^Dost  thou  not  love  me,  Ed- 
ward ?" 

"  Ay,  madam,  as  a  mother,"  replied  the 
prince,  affectionately. 

"That  is  well,"  said  Henry ;  "but  you 
must  not  humor  his  every  whim,  E[ate. 
I  hear  he  is  somewhat  willful." 

"  Those  who  have  said  so  to  your  ma- 
jesty, wrong  him,"  rejoined  the  queen. 
"  Eaward  is  ever  good  and  gentle — yea, 
most  tractable." 

"  If  he  continue  so,  it  shall  be  well," 
said  Henry.  "Thou  lov'st  thy  sisters, 
Edward  ?     Speak  the  truth,  boy  !" 

"  I  ever  do  speak  truth,  sire,"  replied 
the  prince.  "  I  love  them  dearly.  But  I 
love  Elizabeth  best,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  to  the  king,  "  for  Mary  is  sometimes 
sharp  and  peevish  with  me,  but  Elizabeth 
is  ever  merry  and  ready  for  play." 

"Elizabeth  is  nearer  thine  own  age, 
boy.  Thou  wilt  find  out  Mary's  merits 
as  thou  growest  older,"  replied  the  king. 
"  I  would  have  ye  all  dwell  together  in 
unity — ^ha !" 

"  What  ails  your  majesty  ?"  cried 
Catherine,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  altera- 
tion of  his  countenance. 

"  A  spasm — it  is  gone,"  rejoined  Henry, 
with  a  groan. 

"  Father — dear  father  I  you  look  ill," 
cried  Edward,  terrified. 

"  Take  him  away,"  said  the  king,  faint- 
ly, sinking  backwards  as  he  spoke. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  alarm,  ap- 
prehension being  generally  entertained 
thjit  the  king  was  dying.  Advancing 
quickly  towards  his  royal  patient.  Doctor 
Butts  placed  his  hand  upon  his  pulse,  and 
watched  his  countenance  with  great 
anxiety. 

"Is  he  gone,  think  you?"  asked  Gardi- 
ner, anxiously,  and  in  a  low  tone,  of 
Wriothesley. 

"  It  would  seem  so  from  Butts's  looks," 
replied  the  other.  "  If  ho  be,  Norfolk's 
hfe  is  saved,  for  they  will  not  dare  exe- 
cute him." 

"  Heaven  grant  it !"  ejaculated  Gardi- 
ner. "  Mark  you  not  Hertford's  trouble  ? 
Something  has  been  left  undone." 

"  All  may  have  been  left  undone,"  re- 
joined Wriothesley.  "  I  do  not  think  the 
will  is  s'gned." 

"  That  were  indeed  a  gain  for  us,"  said 
Gardiner.     "  But  I  dare  scarcely  hope  it." 

"  How  fares  it  with  his  highness  ?"  in- 
quired the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whose  comi- 
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tenancc  displayed  much  anxiety,  as  the 
physician  moved  away  his  hand. 

"The  king  will  live,"  replied  Butts. 
"  Let  the  chamber  be  instantly  cleared." 

"Ye  hear,  my  lords?"  said  Hertford, 
evidently  much  relieved.  "  Doctor  Butts 
declares  that  his  majesty  is  in  no  immedi- 
ate danger,  but  he  prays  ye  all  to  depart 
at  once." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  assemblage  began 
mstantly  to  disperse. 

Prince  Edward,  iiowever,  still  lingered, 
though  the  queen,  who  was  moving  away, 
beckoned  him  to  come  with  her. 

"  May  I  not  stay  with  the  king,  my 
father  ?"  said  the  prince,  plucking  Doctor 
Butts's  robe. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  refuse  your  highne!*s, 
but  it  can  not  be,"  replied  the  physician. 

"Come  with  me,  Edward,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  "The queen  waits  for 
you.  This  is  a  scene  unmeet  for  eyes  like 
yours." 

The  young  prince  took  his  uncle's  hand, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  out  of  the 
room,  looking  wistfully  at  his  father  as  he 
retired.     He  never  beheld  him  more. 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  revive  ?"  inquir- 
ed the  Earl  of  Hertford  of  Doctor  Butts, 
as  they  were  left  alone  with  the  still  inani- 
mate monarch. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  physi- 
cian. "  But  I  will  not  answer  that  he 
may  live  many  hours.  You  look  uneasy, 
my  lord.     What  remains  to  be  done  V" 

"  Every  thing,"  replied  Hertford.  "Nor- 
folk still  livos — and  the  king  hath  not 
signed  his  will " 

"He  spoke  as  if  he  had,"  remarked 
Butts. 

"All  think  so,  and  I  would  not  have 
them  undeceived,"  replied  Hertford.  "The 
will  lias  been  well  considered  and  debated, 
as  you  know,  and  is  fully  prepared,  but  he 
ever  puts  off  the  signing  of  it.  All  my 
persu:isions  have  failed  with  him." 

"  Obstinate  as  he  is,  he  shall  sign  it," 
replied  the  physician.  "But  hush!"  he 
added,  with  a  gesture  of  silence;  "he 
stirs !  Retire,  my  lord.  And  send  Fer- 
rys,  the  king's  chirurgeon,  to  me  with  all 
dispatch." 

VIL 

OP  THK  IWPUL  SUMNOXa  EKeUVKD  BT  TUI  KINO. 

UxpEK  the  superintendence  of  Doctor 
Butts  and  of  the  chirurgeon  Ferrys,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  engine  employed  lor  the 
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parpjose,  Henry,  who  had  only  partially 
regained  his  consciousness,  was  lifted  llram 
his  chair,  and  placed  in  a  couch  in  the 
royal  sleeping-chamber.  The  couch  wher^ 
in  he  was  thus  deposited  was  of  nnusoal 
size,  and  made  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and 
black  and  lustrous  as  ebony.  The  lofty 
canopy  was  crowned  with  blood-rra 
plumes,  and  supported  by  twisted  pillan. 
The  curtains  were  of  cloth  of  gold  of  the 
thickest  texture,  embroidered  with  the 
holy  cross,  the  cross  of  Saint  Gleorge,  the 
rose,  the  portcullis,  and  the  lion  rampanti 
mingled  witli  fleurs-de-Iys.  The  head  of 
the  bed  was  sculptured  m  bold  relief  with 
the  arms  of  £ngland.  Notwithstanding 
the  m.aguificence  of  its  curtains,  the  gen^ 
ral  appearance  of  this  huge  bed  waa  som- 
bre in  the  extreme,  and  it  looked  n  fitting 
receptacle  for  an  expiring  monarch.  The 
walls  of  the  chamber  were  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  from  the  woofs  of  Toumay,  re- 
presenting the  principal  actions  of  Sofomon 
the  Wise,  and  in  the  upper  border  soroDa 
were  ]>ainted  in  black  letter  sundry  texts 
of  Scripture,  applicable  to  the  destination 
of  the  room. 

A  dreadful  night  ensued,  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  watched  by  Henry's 
troubled  couch,  or  were  near  enough  to 
hear  his  appalling  groans  and  roars  of 
agony.    No  one  who  then  listened  to  his 
territic.^utcries,  or  witnessed  his  despe- 
rate struggles  for  breath,  but  felt  that  tlie 
despot's  numerous  victims  were    amply 
avenged.    For  every  life  taken  by  him  it 
seemed  he  must  endure  a  pang  ;  and  yct| 
though   ever  dying,  he  could    not  die. 
Throughout  the  long,  long  night,  in  that 
vast,    dimly-lighted    chamber,    renderud 
gloomier  by  the  dusky  furniture  and  the 
grim  arras  on  the  walls,  might  be  setai 
dark  figures,  as  if  detached  from  the  ta- 
pestry, gliding  M'ith  ghostly  footsteps  to- 
wards the  king's  couch,  questioning  tlie 
physician  and  chirurgeon  in  dumb  uiow, 
and  then  swiflly  but  silently  retreating 
if  a  groan  broke  from  the  royal  sufSerer. 
One  tall   personage,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hangings  near  which 
he  stood,  remained  stationary  at  the  Ixick 
of  the  room  throughout  the  whole  night, 
as  if  anxiously  aw.iiting  the  issue  of  this 
fearful   contlict   with   death.     Ever  and 
anon,  Doctor  Butts  moved  noiselessly  to- 
wards this  sombre  and  mysterious-Ioolunff 
personage,  and  spoke  with  him  under  ha 
breath,     "ilioir   muttered    converse    had 
evident    reference   to  the  king,   and  to 
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aomcthing  required  of  him  by  the  UDtiring 
watcher,  whose  gestures  proclaimed  the 
utmost  anxiety ;  oat,  however  important 
the  matter  might  be,  Butts  clearly  deem- 
ed  it  impracticable,  for  he  shook  his  head, 
and  returned  alone  to  the  sick  monarch's 
couch.  Worn  out  by  anguish,  Henr^ 
dropped  asleep  towards  morning,  and  thic 
favorable  circumstance  being  communi- 
cated to  the  watcher,  he  disappeared, 
having  previously  received  an  assurance 
from  Doctor  Butts  that  ho  should  be  in- 
stantly sent  for  if  any  change  for  the 
worse  occurred.  Some  of  the  drowsy 
pages  and  henchmen  likewise  sought  re- 
pose ;  but  the  medical  attendants  did  not 
for  a  moment  quit  the  king's  bedside. 

Henry  slept  lor  several  hours,  and  awoke 
towards  noon  much  refreshed,  and  express- 
ed a  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  be 
summoned,  the  king  commanded  his  at- 
tendants to  liil  him  out  of  bed,  and  set 
him  again  in  his  chair.  Doctor  Butts  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  this  step, 
representing  its  extreme  danger,  and 
counseling  the  easiest  posture  possible 
during  the  performance  of  the  holy  office ; 
but  Henry  authoritatively  declared  that 
he  would  kneel  down,  whatever  risk  might 
be  incurred  from  the  action,  or  whatever 
pain  it  might  give  him ;  adding,  "  that  if 
he  were  not  only  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  but  under  it,  ho  could  not  tender 
to  the  sacrament  the  honor  that  was  its 
due."  No  more  was  to  be  said.  His  in- 
junctions were  obeyed.  Taken  up  and 
placed  within  his  chair,  he  kept  his  seat 
until  the  consecration,  when,  with  much 
difficulty,  he  contrived  to  kneel  down  be- 
fore the  bisliop,  and  partook  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  Though  his  sufferings  must 
have  been  intense,  he  bore  them  with  the 
constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  the  good  pre- 
late, w^ho  was  much  affected,  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  his  fortitude.  As  soon 
as  the  sacred  rite  was  over,  the  king  was 
conveyed  back  to  his  couch,  and  did  not 
appear  much  worse  for  the  great  effort  he 
had  made  By  his  own  injunctions,  which 
could  not  be  disobeyed,  ho  was  then  left 
wholly  undisturbed  until  late  in  the  day. 

This  was  the  evening  of  the  Friday  be- 
fore Candlemas-day,  1547.  About  two 
hours  before  midnight,  but  not  till  then, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  for  an  audience,  was 
permitted  to  approach  the  king.  He 
found  liiiu  lying  on  the  couch,  propped  up 


by  immense  pillows.  On  regarding  him, 
Hertford  felt  sure  that  the  king  was 
rapidly  sinking,  though  his  eye  was  still 
keen,  and  his  voice  strong  and  sonorous 
as  ever.  No  time  must  be  lost — no  risk 
heeded — if  the  great  stake  for  which  he 
was  playing  was  to  be  won. 

^^Let  the  chamber  be  cleared,"  sud 
Henry.  '^  Our  discourse  must  be  strictly 
private." 

"This  being  precisely  what  Hertford 
desired,  he  took  care  that  the  king's  be- 
hests should  be  promptly  obeyed. 

"  We  are  alone,  sire,"  he  siud,  as  soon 
as  all  the  attendants,  including  Doctor 
Butts  and  the  chirurgeon,  had  with- 
drawn. 

"  Hertford,"  said  Henry,  as  the  earl  ap- 
proached, "you  gaze  on  me  as  if  you 
thought  me  worse.  Deny  it  not,  man — 
I  can  read  your  true  opinion  in  your  looks. 
No  wonder  I  should  appear  greatly  disor- 
dered. Last  night  was  a  dreadful  one  to 
me,  Hertford.  Not  to  purchase  a  fresh 
term  of  sovereignty  would  I  endure  such 
another.  I  can  not  recall  it  without  hor- 
ror. I  underwent  the  torments  of  the 
damned ;  and  prayed — unavailingly  pray- 
ed— for  release  from  suffering.  Thou 
knowest  I  am  not  idly  superstitions — ^nor 
a  believer  in  old  wives'  fables.  Prepare 
then  to  credit  what  I  shall  relate,  however 
surprising  and  improbable  it  may  seem  to 
thee ;  and  deem  not  that  my  nerves  ai'e 
shaken  by  sickness." 

"  Whatever  your  majesty  shall  tell  mo 
I  shall  infallibly  believe— doubt  it  not," 
replied  Hertford.  "And  I  am  well  as- 
sured that  your  nerves  are  firmly  strung 
as  ever." 

"  Thou  liest  I — thou  dost  not  think  so 
— ^but  they  are.  To  my  narration,  how- 
ever— and  give  the  more  heed  to  it,  inas- 
much as  thou  wilt  find  it  concerns  thee  as 
well  as  myself" 

"Is  there  a  ghost  in  the  story,  my 
liege  ?"  inquired  Hertford. 

"Be  silent,  and  thou  shall  hear,"  re- 
plied Henry,  sternly.  "  Last  night,  dur- 
mg  a  brief  interval  of  ease  between  my 
fits  of  agony,  I  was  trying  to  court  slum- 
ber, when  1  heard  the  bell  toll  midnight 
— ^I  heard  it  distinctly,  for  I  counted  the 
strokes — and  as  the  last  vibration  died 
away,  I  turned  to  Butts  to  bid  him  give 
me  a  potion.  He  was  gone,  while  Ferrys, 
who  should  have  been  watchful,  had  sunk 
within  the  chair  nigh  which  thou  standest, 
apparently   overcome    by   sleep.    I   wfl.i 
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about  to  awake  and  chide  him — and  should 
have  done  so,  had  not  all  power  of  speech 
and  movement  suddenly  left  me,  as  I  saw 
a  phantom — a  grisly,  ghastly  phantom — 
glide  towards  mv  bed.  Whom  tliinkest 
thou  I  beheld  ?"  " 

"  Nay,  T  can  not  gues>*,  my  liege,"  re- 
plied Hertford. 

"Surrey,  new-risen  from  liis  bloody 
grave — his  noble  features  livid  and  disfig- 
ured— his  locks  clotted  with  crore — his 
stately  neck  sundered  by  the  axe — yet, 
marvelous  to  say,  set  again  upon  tlie 
shoulders — a  spectacle  horrible  to  look 
upon — yet  I  instantly  knew  him.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  have  life  in  them,  and  to 
f{iscinate  like  the  basilisk,  for,  as  he  fixed 
them  upon  me,  I  could  not  avert  my  gaze. 
Then  his  lips  moved,  and  with  a  gesture 
of  menace  such  as  I  had  never  brooked 
from  mortal  man,  and  in  accents  more  ter- 
rible than  had  ever  reached  my  ears,  he 
told  me  he  came  to  summon  me  before 
Heaven's  judgment-throne ;  and  that  I 
must  appear  there  ere  the  bell  should 
nsnux  toll  forth  the  hour  of  midniyht." 

"  Let  not  this  weigh  upon  your  mind, 
my  gracious  liege,"  said  Hertford,  not 
wholly  devoid  of  superstitious  fear  himself, 
though  he  strove  thus  to  reassure  the  king. 
"I  was  in  your  chamber  last  night  at  mid- 
night, and  long  after,  an<i  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  such  jts  you  relate.  'Twas  an  ill 
dream — but  only  a  dream.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  dismiss  these  fancies.  They  are 
engendered  bv  the  sickness  under  which 
you  labor." 

"No,  Hertford,"  replied  Henry,  in  a 
tone  of  [)rofound  conviction,  "  it  was  nei- 
ther dream,  nor  product  of  diseased  im- 
agination. I  could  not  have  conjured  up 
such  a  spectre  if  I  would — and  I  would 
not  if  I  could,"  he  added,  shuddering. 
"  I  saw  Surrey  plain  enough,  standing 
where  thou  art  now.  I  will  not  tell  thee 
all  the  spirit  uttered  of  vengeance  and  re- 
tribution— but  it  prophesied  a  bloody  end- 
ing to  thee  and  to  thy  brother." 

*'  I  have  no  fear  of  the  [)rediction,"  said 
Hertford,  in  a  tone  that  somewhat  belied 
his  words ;  "  and  1  beseech  your  highness 
not  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  vision. 
You  have  told  me  how  the  spirit  came  to 
you,  but  you  have  not  explained  how  it 
departed  ?" 

"  I  know  not  how  it  vani«^hed,"  replied 
Henry.  "  For  a  time,  I  remained  spell- 
bound, as  if  under  the  influence  (»f  night- 
mare ;  but  at  last,  by  a  mighty  efibrt,  I 


broke  the  cliami  that  seemeA  to  Innd  me, 
and  called  out.  I  then  found  the  spirit 
gone,  and  Butts  standing  in  its  place. 
Ferry 8  also  was  awake." 

"  All  is  now  explained,"  said  Hertford. 
"It  was  the  nightmare  that  oppressed 
your  highness.     You  need  liave  no  fear." 

"  Fear ! — ^I  have  none !"  ejaculated  the 
king.  ^'Xo  living  man  ever  made  tho 
Eighth  Henry  tremble,  nor  can  any  dead 
man  do  it.  This  spirit  may  bo  ri^t  as 
regards  thee  and  thy  brother,  but  I  will 
prove  it  wrong  in  one  particular." 

"  By  living  beyond  the  hour  appointed 
by  it,  I  trust,  my  liege,"  said  Hertford. 
^*  In  one  of  mortal  mould  such  a  prediction 
would  have  been  treasonable,  but  dpiiitt 
are  exempt  from  common  penalties." 

"  The  jest  is  ill  timed,  my  lord,"  ob- 
served Henry,  steinly.  " I  will  balk  the 
ghost  if  I  wm,  by  living  till  to-morrow ; 
but  at  all  events  I  will  balk  him  by  con- 
signing Norfolk  to  the  block.  I  will  have 
the  duke's  head  before  I  die.  This  will  I 
do,  because  the  ghost  told  me,  as  if  in 
mockery,  that  I  should  bo  disappointed. 
I  will  send  his  father  to  bear  him  com- 
pany." 

"  Whatever  may  have  prompted  this 
decision,  I  am  glad,  right  glad,  it  has  been 
come  to,"  said  Hertford.  "Were  Nor- 
folk permitted  to  live  he  would  undoubt- 
edly cause  the  greatest  embarrassment  to 
Prince  Edward  during  his  minority.  He 
might  do  more.  Assisted  by  tho  Pope, 
the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.,  and  their  parti- 
zans,  he  might  even  succeed  in  transfer- 
ring the  crown  from  the  young  prince's 
head  to  that  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  so 
undo  all  the  work  that  you,  sire,  have  so 
long  and  so  assiduously  labored  to  accom- 
plish. He  might  check  the  Reformation, 
as  well  as  niter  the  succession.  You  have 
delivered  Prince  Edward  from  one  dan- 
gerous enemy,  Surrey,  but  the  other,  and 
the  more  powerful  foe  yet  lives." 

"  Edward  shall  never  be  molested  by 
him,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  He  shall  b*^ 
beheaded  to-morrow  morning.  Get  the 
warrant  for  his  execution  at  once,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower." 

"  Why  not  to-night?"  asked  Ilertfonl. 

"  At  this  hour !"  exclaimed  Henr}\ 
sternly.  "  A  secret  execution  would  ho 
set  flown  to  fear  or  anger — and  I  feel 
neither.  No  ! — to-morrow  morning  will 
be  soon  enough.  I  shall  not  change  my 
mind.  Go  for  the  warrant.  Wherefon 
do  you  linger  ?" 
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"  If  I  miglit  venture  to  urge  one  mat- 
ter on  your  majesty,"  hesitated  Hertford. 

"  Ha!  what  is  it  V"  demanded  the  king. 

"  You  have  wisely  and  deliberately 
made  all  your  arrangements  for  the  future, 
but  you  have  neglected  the  main  point — 
the  signing  of  your  will.  Here  is  the  in- 
strument, sire,  which  you  have  committed 
to  my  custody,"  he  added,  producing  a 
coffer,  and  taking  from  it  several  sheets 
of  paper,  tacked  together  by  a  braid  of 
green  and  white  ribbon.  "  It  lacks  only 
your  signature,  or  the  impress  of  your 
royal  stamp,  to  be  complete." 

"  Leave  it  with  me,"  said  Henry,  taking 
the  will.  "  Perchance  I  may  make  some 
alterations  in  it." 

"Alterations!"  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
startled  out  of  his  habitual  caution. 

"Ay,  alterations!  Wherefore  not?" 
cried  the  king,  sharply  and  suspiciously. 
"  Marry,  if  it  shall  please  me  to  enise  your 
name  from  the  list  of  my  executors,  I  can 
do  so  methinks?" 

"  Far  be  it  from  mo  to  dispute  your 
highnesses  power  to  make  any  changes  y««u 
may  deem  pi-oper,"  replied  Hertford,  al- 
most abjectly.  "  But  I  implore  you  not 
to  delay  the  signing." 

"  You  had  best  trouble  me  no  more," 
rejoined  Henry,  sternly.  "About  your 
business  vstraight.  Send  Sir  John  Gage 
to  me,  I  desire  to  consult  him." 

"  Will  none  other  than  Sir  John  Gage 
serve  your  turn  ?"  asked  Hertford. 

"Ila!  what  is  this?  Dar'st  thou  to 
trifle  with  me  ?  No  one  but  (Tage  will 
serve  my  turn.  There  !  thou  art  answer- 
ed.    Get  thee  Ljone  !" 

Scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  uneasiness, 
Hertford  made  a  juofound  obeisance,  and 
departed. 

VIII. 

ur  wuAT  mannkr  the  kinu's  will  was  mgmp. 

No  soonei*  had  Hertford  quitted  the 
chamber  than  Butts  and  Ferrys,  with  a 
host  ot  ])ages  and  henchmen,  reentered 
it.  The  physician  hurried  towards  his 
royal  patient's  couch,  and  proceeded  to 
feel  his  pulse. 

"  What  think  yt)U  of  me  ?"  demanded 
Henry,  looking  fixedly  at  him.  "Any 
chanije  for  the  better  ? — ha  !" 

"Xone,  sire,"  replied  the  physician, 
gravely. 

"  I  understand,"  rejoined  the  king,  with 


great  firmness.     ^'  Shall  I  last  till  to-mor- 
row ?     Speak  truth  ;  I  can  bear  it." 

"  If  Heaven  wills  it,  your  majesty  will 
last  so  long,"  answered  the  physician, 
with  increased  gravity.  "  You  are  now 
in  far  mightier  hands  than  mine.  I  can  do 
little  more  to  aid  you." 

Henry  bore  thi:>  dread  annoucement 
bravely.  Leaning  back  upon  his  pillow, 
and  looking  upwards,  he  seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  silently  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  physician  signed  to  the  attendants  to 
keep  still,  so  that  the  king  was  wholly  un 
disturbed. 

At  length,  the  profoimd  silence  was 
broken  by  Henry  who,  slightly  raising 
himself;  and  turning  to  Butts,  said,  "  May 
I  have  a  draught  of  wine  ?  Methinks  it 
would  do  me  good." 

"  Ay,  marry  I  sire,  here  is  a  stoup  of 
your  f:\vorite  Gascoigne  wine,"  replied  the 
physician,  filling  a  silver  cup  with  the 
generous  fluid,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 
*  I  am  right  glad  to  find  you  so  stout  of 
heart." 

"  Enough !"  exclaimed  the  king,  put- 
ting away  tne  goblet  with  disgust  after 
placing  it  to  his  lips ;  ''  the  wine  likes  mo 
not.     it  tastes  of  blood — pah!" 

"Will  it  please  you  to  eat  a  mouthful 
of chickencullis?"  asked  Butts. 

"  No  ;  I  will  eat  nothing  more,"  replied 
Henry.  "  Let  Sir  John  Gage  be  sent  for 
with  all  dispatch.     Why  comes  he  not  ?" 

"  He  shall  be  summoned  instantly,"  re- 
plied Butts,  issuing  the  necessary  orders, 
and  then  returning  to  the  king's  bedside. 
"  Pardon  me,  siie,"  he  continued,  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice,  "  if  I  venture  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  left  a  most  important  mat- 
ter inulone.  Your  will,  I  perceive,  is  lying 
before  you.  Delay  not  the  signing  of  it, 
1  beseech  you !" 

"I  will  not  sign  it  till  I  have  spoken 
with  Gage,"  replied  Henry,  peremptorily. 
"There  will  be  time  to  do  it  then." 

"  Pray  Heaven  theie  may  !"  exclaimed 
the  physician.  "  Not  a  moment  ought  to 
be  lost*." 

"  Why  conies  not  Sir  John  ?"  demand- 
ed Henry,  after  a  pause,  in  a  loud,  fierce 
tone.  "  Send  for  him  again ;  and  bid 
him  come  quickly,  if  he  values  his  life." 

"  He  is  here,  my  liege,"  replied  Butts, 
as  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  entered 
the  chamber  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Ha !  you  are  come  at  last.  Sir  John," 
cried  the  king,  sharply.  "  Leave  ua 
alone  together,"  he  added. 
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Whereupon,  the  chamber  was  at  onco 
vacated  by  all  save  Oage.  But  ere  the 
private  conference  began,  the  arras  on  the 
further  side  of  the  king's  couch  was  cau- 
tiously raised,  and  Hertford  stole  into  the 
room,  and,  unperceived  either  by  Gage  or 
the  king,  concealed  himself  behind  the 
thick  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  stealthy 
entrance  of  the  earl  was  favored  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  part  of  the  cham- 
ber was  almost  buned  in  darkness. 

"  What  paper  hast  thou  in  thine 
hand  ?"  demanded  Henry  of  the  consta- 
ble. 

"  One  I  would  rather  be  without,**  an- 
swered Gage,  gruffly — "  the  warrant  for 
Norfolk's  execution  to-morrow." 

"  See  it  done,"  rejoined  Henry,  coldly. 

"  If  it  bo  done,  your  last  act  will  be 
one  of  injustice  and  cruelty,"  retorted  the 
constable. 

"  IIow  knowest  thou  it  will  be  my  last 
act?"  said  Henry,  furiously.  "I  may 
live  long  enough  to  have  thine  own  head 
as  well  as  Norfolk's." 

"  I  had  rather  you  had  mine  than  his," 
said  Gage ;  "  and  your  own  ingratitude 
would  be  less.  Norfolk  has  served  you 
longer  and  better  than  I  have  done." 

"  Norfolk  is  dangerous  to  my  son,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  removed  —  and 
quickly.  No  more  words !  Agsun  I  say 
to  thee,  see  it  done !" 

"  I  like  it  not,"  grumbled  the  constable. 
"  'Tis  a  foul  deed." 

"  Hold  thy  peace !  and  turn  we  to  ano- 
ther matter.  Thou  hast  assisted  at  the 
debates  concerning  my  will,  and  know'st 
its  contents  generally.  Thou  know'st,  al- 
so, that  I  have  appointed  sixteen  execu- 
tors and  twelve  counselors,  and  that 
amongst  the  executors  is  Hertford." 

"  Tins  I  know !"  rcturaed  Gage. 

"  My  mind  misgives  me  as  to  Hert- 
ford," pursued  Henry.  "Something  I 
have  noticed  in  him  of  late  makes  me  sus- 
pect him  of  sinister  designs.  I  fear  he 
aims  at  too  much  power,  and  will  not  be 
altogether  true  to  Edward." 

"Yet  the  prince  is  his  nephew,  and 
must  therefore  be  most  dear  to  him,"  ob- 
served Gage. 

"He  ought  to  be,"  rejoined  Henry. 
"  You  judge  of  others  by  yourself,  good 
Sir  John — but  all  are  not  of  your  stamp. 
If  I  thought  my  suspicions  of  Hertford 
were  correct,  I  would  strike  out  his 
name." 

"  Nay,  do  not  that,  I  entreat  you,  my 


liege.  I  think  him  faithful,"  Baid  the  con- 
staole. 

"  Thy  opinion  is  ever  honest,  and  I  will 
be  guided  by  it,"  said  the  king.  ^  Hert- 
ford's name  shall  stand,  though  I  had  de- 
termined otherwise.  But  I  will  control 
him.  At  present,  thou  and  Sir  Thomas 
Sevmour  are  mere  counselors,  without 
voice  or  power.  Ye  both  shall  be  execu- 
tors, and  have  equal  power  with  Hert- 
ford." 

"I  can  not  answer  for  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour," rejoined  Ga^e;  "but,  for  myaefi^ 
I  may  sav  that  I  desire  not  the  office." 

"Iwili  have  no  refusal,"  said  Henrj, 
authoritatively.  "Sir  Thomas  is  Ed- 
ward's favorite  uncle.  The  boy  loves 
him,  and  is  beloved  in  return.  Sir 
Thomas  will  guard  him  w^ell — as  thoa 
wilt— ha  ?" 

"  Sir  Thomas  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
his  brother  according  to  my  judgment," 
observed  Gage. 

"There  thou  art  wrong,"  rejoined 
Henry.  "  Sir  Tliomas  is  rash  and  head- 
strong, but  trusty  as  steel.  I  have  tried 
him." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  the  constable, 
dubiously.  "  Since  your  majesty  designs 
to  make  these  changes  in  your  will,  why 
should  Gardiner  be  lefl  out.  He  is  the 
ablest  amongst  the  prelates,  and  of  great 
experience  in  politics.  Moreover,  he  has 
done  your  highness  many  notable  ser- 
vices." 

"  For  the  which  he  hath  been  well  re- 
warded," interrupted  Henry,  sternly,  "  I 
will  have  none  of  him.  Gardiner  hath 
ability  enough,  but  he  is  a  subtle  in- 
triguer, and  would  set  ye  all  by  the  ears. 
I  can  manage  him,  but  no  one  else  can. 
Thou  art  a  Pajjist,  Sir  John,  hence  thy 
recommendation  of  Gardiner.  But  he 
shall  have  no  power  to  breed  discord  id 
the  Chu)*ch  when  I  am  gone.  It  is  quite 
enough  that  Wriothesley  should  be  re- 
tained— I  had  thoughts  of  crasiDS  h» 
name  likewise,  and  substituting  the  Jfar^ 
quis  of  Dorset." 

"  I  pray  you  do  not,  sire,"  said  Grage. 

"  Nay,  tliou  mayst  spare  thy  suing.  I 
am  content  to  keep  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  do  much  misohi^ 
and  he  will  counterbalance  Cranmer. 
Haste,  then,  and  fetch  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, and  let  William  Clerc  be  in  attend- 
ance with  my  secret  stamp.  My  fingers 
are  so  swollen  that  I  can  not  use  the 
pen. ' 
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^^  Heavens !  is  it  possible  you  majesty 
can  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  put  off 
the  signing  of  your  will  till  now  r  You 
might  have  died  last    night;  and  then 
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"  Prate  not,  but  do  as  I  have  command- 
ed thee,"  interrupted  the  king.  "Yet 
stay  ! — is  Craniner  in  the  palace  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  liege  ;  his  grace  is  but  newly 
returned  from  Croydon,"  replied  the  con- 
stable. 

"  That  is  well.  Let  him  come  to  me 
anon,"  said  the  king,  more  feebly.  "  This 
talk  has  wearied  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep.  Send  Butts  to  watch  by  me,  but 
let  me  not  be  otherwise  disturbed  for  an 
hour." 

"  But  the  execution  of  the  will,  sire  ? — 
it  is  most  urgent,"  cried  the  constable. 

But  Henry  made  no  reply.  He  had  al- 
ready begun  to  breathe  heavily  and  ster- 
torously. 

After  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  as 
if  in  doubt  whether  to  rouse  him,  Gage 
lefl  the  room. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Hertford 
peered  from  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  see- 
ing that  Henrv  was  asleep— and  indeed 
his  loud  breathmg  proclaimed  the  fafft — ho 
stepped  cautiously  forward. 

At  the  same  moment,  Butts  entered  the 
chamber.  Alarmed  by  Henry's  breathing, 
without  noticing  the  earl,  he  rushed  to  the 
king's  bedside. 

"  'Tis  as  I  feared,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
turning  to  Hertford.  "  This  is  the  lethar- 
gy of  death.  lie  will  never  waken  again — 
or,  if  he  should,  his  mind  will  wander. 
Great  Henry's  power  has  left  him.  The 
absolute  monarch  is  all  helpless  now." 

"  I  would  not  rouse  him  from  his  trance, 
but  let  him  go,  were  it  not  that  the  will 
remains  unsigned  I"  exclaimed  Hertford, 
distractedly.  "I  must  wake  him,"  he 
added,  rushing  towards  the  bed. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  I  tell  you,"  said  Butts, 
staying  him. 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  furious- 
ly. *'  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  lose  this  great 
prize." 

"  You  need  not  lose  it,"  replied  Butts. 
"  The  will  is  here.  Take  it,  and  get  it 
stamped.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  signet 
may  be  bribed  to  acquiesce,  and  witnesses 
can  be  procured  in  the  same  way." 

"  Your  counsel  is  good,  but  it  can  not 
be  followed,"  cried  Hertford.  "  Sir  John 
Gage  knows  that  his  majesty  designed  to 
make  some  alteration  in  his  will,  and  that 


it  is  unsigned.  The  Constable  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  there  is  no  purchasing  bb  silence. 
All  is  lost." 

"Not  so,"  rejoined  the  ready-witted 
physician,  apparently  troubled  with  as  few 
scruples  as  Hertford  himself.  "As  yet, 
no  one  but  ourselves  is  aware  of  the  king's 
condition.  The  signing  of  the  will  shall 
not  be  disputed,  even  by  Gage.  Biing 
hither  the  keeper  of  the  signet;  bring 
also  the  £arls  of  Essex  and  Arundel,  Sir 
William  Paget,  Sir  William  Herbert,  and 
any  others  upon  whom  you  can  rely,  to 
serve  as  witnesses.  Leave  the  rest  to  me. 
About  it  quick !" 

"  It  shall  be  done ;  and  if  the  scheme 
prosper,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  grati- 
tude to  its  bold  contriver,"  replied  Hert- 
ford. "  While  I  am  on  my  errand,  do 
you  give  orders,  as  if  from  his  majesty, 
that  no  one  but  myself  and  those  you 
have  mentioned  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
chamber.  Our  plan  will  bo  marred  infiil- 
libly  if  Gage  and  my  brother  gain  admit- 
tance." 

Butts  promised  compliance,  and  Hert- 
ford disappeared  by  the  secret  entrance. 

The  pnysician  next  wetted  a  napkin, 
and  applied  it  to  Henry's  brow,  shifting 
the  pillows  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
breathing  of  the  dying  monarch  became 
sensibly  relieved.  He  then  drew  the 
curtains  about  the  bed,  so  as  to  hide  in  a 
great  measure  the  upper  part  of  the  king's 
person ;  and  afterwards  placed  a  tfmall 
table,  with  writing  materials  upon  it,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  couch  on  the  left; 
so  disposing  the  lights  within  the  chamber 
that  the  bed  was  left  completely  in  dark- 
ness. 

These  precautions  taken,  he  proceeded 
to  the  ante-chamber,  and  calling  the  chief 
usher,  gave  him  the  orders  that  had  been 
suggested  by  Hertford. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  he  had 
scarcely  retired  when  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  made 
their  appearance ;  but  they  were  reftised 
admittance  to  the  king's  chamber.  In 
vain  Seymour,  who  was  niU  of  anxiety  and 
impatience,  remonstrated.  The  ushers 
were  inexorable. 

Ere  long  came  a  grave-lookine  person- 
age in  a  black  robe,  with  a  small  box  un- 
der his  arm.  This  was  William  Clerc,  the 
keeper  of  the  royal  signet.  He  was  al- 
lowed instant  entrance. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  accompanied  by  the  Barb  of 
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Ehscx  and  Arundel,  and  ihe  others  desig- 
nated by  Butts,  all  wonriiig  countenances 
of  extreme  gravity,  us  ifhound  upon  some 
object  of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  im- 
jMjrtanco.  Bowing  solemnly  to  Gage  and 
Seymour,  they  passed  on,  and  were  in- 
stantly admitted. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  remarked  Gage. 
"  I  can  not  understand  it.  His  majesty 
told  me  himself  that  he  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed for  an  hour.  Are  you  quite  sure, 
sir,  that  the  ordei*8  are  express  against 
our  admittance  ?"  he  added  to  the  chief 
usher. 

"  Quite  sure,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  in- 
dividual addressed,  bowing  respectfully. 
"Doctor  Butts  delivered  them  to  me 
himself." 

"  Hertford  has  outwitted  us.  Sir  John," 
remarked  Seymour.  "  We  shall  neither  of 
us  be  executors." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  care  not,"  rejoin- 
ed Gage.  "  I  do  not  covet  the  distinction. 
But  I  hope  the  king's  intentions  will  be 
strictlv  carried  out." 

Not  long  after  this  came  Cranmer,  who 
marched  straight  towards  the  door,  but 
was  detained  like  the  othere.  The  arch- 
bishop then  joined  Gage  and  Seymour, 
and  was  talking  with  them  of  the  king's 
dangerous  condition,  and  deeply  deploring 
it,  when  Butts  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
after  a  word  from  him  to  the  usher,  all 
three  were  :idmitted. 

What  they  beheld  was  this.  Grouped 
round  the  little  table,  with  writing  mate- 
rials upon  it,  were  the  persons  who  had 
subscribed  the  will  as  witnesses.  Nearer 
the  darkened  couch,  but  with  his  back  to- 
wards it,  stood  William  Clerc,  by  whom, 
previous  to  its  attestation,  the  will  had 
been  stamped  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
and  the  eud  of  the  last,  and  who  had  just 


delivered  the  instrument,  thus  signed  and 
attested,  to  Hertford. 

Butts  explained  to  Cranmer  and  the 
others  that  his  majesty  had  had  just  saf^ 
ficient  strength  to  direct  the  stamping  of 
his  will,  but  that  immediately  after  this 
was  done,  and  the  attestation  completed, 
he  was  struck  speechless. 

^^It  is  marvelous  that  he  lasted  so 
long,"  continued  the  wily  phyncian.  " He 
spoke  so  feebly,  that  I  alone  could  oatoh 
his  words.  I  lear  he  will  scarcely  know 
your  grace,"  he  added,  preceding  Cran- 
mer to  the  bed,  and  drawing  back  the 
curtain  so  as  to  expose  the  woful  figure 
of  the  king,  who  was  now  evidently  cm 
extremis  ;  "  he  hath  but  little  life  left." 

"I  will  try,"  replied  the  archbishop. 
Taking  the  king's  hand  in  his  o^m,  ha 
drew  close  to  him,  and  in  tones  of  the  ut- 
most canicstncss  exhorted  him  to  place 
his  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  call  upon  Hit 
mercy,  beseeching  him,  if  he  had  any  con- 
sciousness left,  to  give  him  some  token 
that  he  trusted  in  the  Lord. 

Henry  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him,  for  he  slightly  strained  the 
primate^s  hand. 

After  a  while,  the  archbishop  turned  to 
the  assemblage,  now  gathered  round  the 
bed,  and,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  solem- 
nity, said,  **  It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call 
to  its  mercy  our  great  king,  P^y  ye  all 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul!" 

Upon  this,  they  all  knelt  down,  and, 
while  they  were  doing  so,  the  bcU  tolled 
foith  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Then  Hertford  called  to  mind  what  the 
king  had  said  to  him  concerning  the  sum- 
mons by  the  spirit,  and  he  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly. 

[to  be  coitmrvED.] 


Mks  who  Rosr  rROM  tiir  IbANKf;. — Lords  Elden 
and  Stowcll — sons  of  a  barj];e  dealer  and  small  coal 
dealer  at  Newcastle.  Lord  Tcndrnlon — son  of  a 
barber  at  Canter!)ury ;  bo  received  a  very  poor  cdu- 
c:it'ioii«  but  (il>taine<l  tlie  means  to  f^o  to  collcfze ; 
while  there,  be  enjoyed  from  a  company  in  the  city 
of  Lond(m  an  exhibition  of  £''i  per  year  until  he 
took  his  depTiM*.  Lord  (Jiftbrd,  prior  to  liLs  being 
called  to  the  har.  was  many  years  a  poor  dork  to  a 
solicitor  near  Kxeter.  Lord  Lan<rdaUs  the  master 
o\'  the  rolls,  was  mimy  years  a  poor  practicing  sur- 
geon. Sir  John  Williuins,  one  of  the  Jud<;cs  oif  the 
QiiccnV  Bench — wm  of  a  very  poor  hoi*sedealcr  in 
Yorkshire.    Lord  Truro,  son  of  a  rcry  poor  man  in 


Cornwall,  married  a  first  coosSn  of  Queen  Violori^ 
Mr.  Baron  Gurncy — his  mother  kept  a  small  book- 
store for  pamphlets  in  a  court  in  the  dtj  of  Londob 
Lord  Campbell,  the  present  Lord  Cbancdlor,  wu 
for  many  years  reporter  to  the  Morning  Cknmidi. 
Lord  St.  Leonards — son  of  a  barber,  and  wm  Ibi^ 
merly  a  clerk.  Chief-Justice  Saunden,  wboM  nt^ 
cepts  to  this  day  form  the  best  text-book  to  pleadti^ 
WU.S  a  l>e(;gur  boy,  first  token  notice  of  by  an  attor- 
ney, who  employed  him  in  hlg  office.  Lord  KeoTon 
— boot-black  and  errand  boy.  Lord  HanrU--^ 
errand  boy.  Geoi|{e  Clinnii^g  ton  of  a  poor 
ing  player. 
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VISIT   OF   THE  AMERICAN   EMBASSY  TO  PEKIFG. 

BT  &  WELLS  WILLLLM8,  SEGRfiTART  TO  THE  EXBA8BT. 


The  recent  proceedings  of  the  English 
and  French  forces  in  the  north  of  China, 
taken  in  consequence  of  their  repalse  be- 
fore the  Taka  forts,  and  sabseqoent  fiulare 
to  exchange  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  hare 
invested  the  journey  of  the  American  em- 
bassy to  Peking  with  sufficient  interest  to 
recapitulate  its  leading  incidents ;  more  es- 
pecially, since  many  of  those  incidents  are 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  our  citisens, 
and  others  have  been  ridiculed  or  misre- 
presented. Though  the  i>osition  of  the 
English  authorities  in  China  gives  their 
operations  a  paramount  importance,  af- 
fecting the  trade,  diplomacy,  and  standing 
of  Americans,  and  we  are  willing  to  ao* 
knowledge  all  that  we  owe  to  them  in 
these  relations,  we  are  confid^it  that  the 
latter  arc  not  unconcerned  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  own  citizens  and  officials. 

The  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  negotiated 
and  signed  by  the  American  and  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  at  that  city  in  June, 
1858  ;  and  on  its  ratification  at  Washing- 
ton in  December,  the  newly-appointed 
ministeY  to  China,  Hon.  Johli  £.  Ward, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Peking  to 
deliver  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Emperor,  and  there  ef- 
fect the  exchange  of  ratifications.  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions,  Mr. 
Ward  left  this  country  in  February,  1859, 
passing  through  France  on  his  way,\Yhere 
he  had  an  interview  with  Hon.  William 
B.  Heed,  his  predecessor  in  the  mission, 
then  on  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  reached  Penang  in  April.  Here  he 
found  the  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Powhatan 
waiting  for  him,  and  proceeded  in  her 
to  Shanghai  with  Commodore  Tattnall, 
arriving  there  May  28th. 

The  two  imperial  commissioners,  Kwei- 
liang  and  Hwa-sha-na,  were  then  in  Shang- 
hai, awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  English 
and  French  ministers,  with  whom  they 
wished  to  confer  on  some  unsettled  points. 
They  had  come  to  the  city  in  the  previous 
October  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Elgin,  and 
had  remained  afler  the  settlement  of  the 
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tariff  in  November,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  ezpeotine  that  these  points  would 
oe  discussed  wit£  him  or  his  successor  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  visit  and  exchange  df 
ratifioations.  The  treaties  negotiated  at 
Tientsin  with  the  En^sh,  Franoh,  and 
Russian  ploiipotentianes,  stipulated  thai, 
their  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  at 
Peking;  but  the  American  treaty  men* 
tioned  no  plaoe  where  this  oeremonv  must 
be  performed.  The  time  within  which  it 
must  be  done  was  at  hand,  however,  and 
the  presence  of  the  commissioneirs  fhvored 
an  eariy  animgementof  the  preliminariea. 
Mr.  Ward  informed  them  of  bis  arrival 
the  same  day-;  and  on  the  next  sent  his 
secretary  to  obtoin  an  informal  interview. 
This  they  readily  ffranted,  and  j^ve  the 
reasons  for  their  de&y  at  Shanghai,  stating 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  three  legations, 
but  to  receive  their  chie6  at  his  ci^Hital, 
and  there  exchange  the  ratifications  with 
them  all.  They  remarked  that  as  the 
duties  connected  with  these  exchanges 
devolved  on  them,  there  was  no  need  cf 
Mr.  Ward  being  in  haste.to  leave  Shang* 
hfu,  for  he  woumI  find  no  one  qualified  to 
conier  with  him  until  they  arrived. 
.  In  explanation  of  their  remarks,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  government  in  important  crises  is 
to  devolve  the  management  of  a  special 
mission  on  one  or  two  of  its  best  servants, 
and  make  theni  reqponsible  for  its  termi- 
nation, rather  than  commit  it  to  ofilcers 
as  part  of  their  ordinary  duties.  This 
policy  has  been  found,  after  long  experl* 
ence,  to  insure  better  than  any  other  the 
success  of  an  undertaking;  and  there 
were  many  reasons  for  adnering  to  it  in 
the  present  case.  Kweiliang  was  the  prime 
minister,  and  Hwa-sha-na  preadent  of  the 
Board  of  Civil  Office,  both  of  them  well  ao- 
quunted  with  their  master^s  policy ;  but  so 
far  as  one  could  see,  none  of  those  reasons 
involved  the  needless  delay  of  going  north 
by  the  common  poet-routes,  as  they  pro* 
posed.    Every  argument  to  indole  them 
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to  take  a  diflFerent  course  in  the  present 
exigency,  was  used ;  Commodore  Tattnall 
even  offered  them  a  passage  to  Taku  in 
the  frigate  Mississip[)i ;  but  they  alleged 
that  until  permission  was  obtained  from 
court,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
accept  the  polite  offer. 

Arrangements  were  made  between  Mr. 
Ward  and  the  Chinese  commissioners  for 
an  exchange  of  visits  at  Shangllai ;  they 
took  place  on  the  2d  and  4th  of  June.  At 
these  interviews  it  was  agreed  by  Kwei- 
liang,  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which 
lay  upon  him  of  meeting  the  English 
minister,  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  before  he 
returned  to  court,  his  failure  to  arrive  in 
Peking  in  time  to  exchange  the  American 
treaty  within  the  .time  specified  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pact. The  Chinese  had  not  yet  learned 
the  customs  of  the  west  in  relation  to  the 
exchange  of  treaties,  nor  did  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  day  in  their  opinion  impair 
the  obligations  of  the  instrument.  More 
time  certainly  must  be  granted  in  the 
present  case,  for  the  day  mentioned  was 
only  a  fortnight  hence,  and  their  copy  of 
the  American  treaty  was  in  Peking. 

Kweiliang  observed,  at  the  meeting, 
that  as  the  right  granted  to  the  American 
envoy  to  go  to  the  capital  was  dependent 
on  articles  in  other  treaties,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  Mr.  Ward's  going  thither 
when  the  English  and  French  envoys  went, 
and  assured  him  that  the  Emperor  would 
receive  him  in  the  same  friendly  manner. 
lie  and  Hwa-sha-na  allowed  that  every 
stipulation  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  and  they  afterwards  put  these 
conditions  and  arrangements  in  writing. 
In  their  dispatch,  they  stated  that  they 
would  await  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
French,  and  American  ministers  at  Peking, 
and  at  once  exchange  the  ratifications  of 
the  three  treaties ;  remarking,  in  confirm- 
ation of  their  earnest  desire  to  settle 
every  thing  satisfactorily,  "  In  this  manner 
the  relations  between  the  several  parties 
to  these  compacts  will  be  placed  on  a  pei^ 
manent  and  amicable  footing,  and  all 
their  provisions  carried  out  to  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  all.  Whenever  the 
exchanges  take  place,  it  will  be  equally 
valid  as  if  thev  had  been  done  within  the 
prescribed  time." 

It  w^as  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
with  them,  to  whom  the  time  for  exchang- 
ing the  treaties  was  one  of  the  most  tri- 
fling stipulations  ;  and  they  subsequently 


agreed  to  Mr.  Ward's  propoution,  that, 
as  he  had  formally  proffered  thePreri- 
dent's  ratification  within  the  stipnhited 
time,  he  should  regard  the  exchange  as 
having  been  made  dk  jure^  and  the  treaty 
in  force  with  all  the  rights  accruing.    It 
is  difficult  to  judge  Chinese  ofliciaJa  by 
our  rules,  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  in  this  case  these  two  commiasionert 
might  have  broken  through  their  etiquette, 
and  gone  north  in  one  of  the  steamerB  at 
their  sei-vice.    But  there  is  less  excuse  for 
them  that  they  did  not  inform  either  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  defences  put 
u])  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  or  of  the 
arrangements  made  to  receive  them  at 
Pehtang.    Their  only  observation  to  the 
American   legation    on  this   point   was, 
"that the  Toeywan  would  not  oe  allowed 
to  go  up  to  Tientsin."    Perhaps  they  did 
not  know  all  that  had  been  done  or  ar« 
ranged  at  either  place,  for  news  does  not 
travel  in  that  country  as  &st  as  in  thi«; 
and  Pehtang  is  fully  eight  hundred  miles 
by  the  road  from  Shanghw.    Chinese  oF 
ficials  are  slow  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  functionaries  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  themselves;  and  Kweiliang 
was  well  aware  of  the  strong  party  at 
court  against  his  ])olicy,  a  party  headed 
and  supported  by  the  renowned  Mongo- 
lian general  Sankolinsin  and  his  army. 
Two  days  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  made,  Mr.  Btiice  and  M.  Bourboih 
Ion,  the  English  and  French  plenipoten* 
tiaries,  reached  Shanghai.    The  same  day, 
June    6th,   Kweiliang  sent    the  former 
three  dispatches,  respectfally  asking  for 
an    interview  at   which  the  points   bb 
brother,  Lord  Elgin,  had  discussed,  mijgkt 
be  further  deliberated  on.    These  pomts 
were  the  question  of  permanent  residence 
at  Pektng,  the  navigation  of  the  Yangts^ 
kiang,  the  mode  of  allowing  British  sub- 
jects to  circulate  through  the  interior, 
and   the    restoration    of  Canton.      Mr. 
Bruce  declined  to  accede  to  this  request, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  co  directly 
north,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Pelcmg  by  the 
26th  of  June,  the  day  fixed  for  ezchanging 
the  British  treaty.    It  would  have  better 
com  polled  with  the  pacific  relations  which 
had  been  entered  into  the  year  previous 
at  Tientsin,  and  the  spirit  of  bis  own 
friendly  expressions,  if  Mr.  Bruce  bad  at 
forded  Kweiliang  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  views  personally,  even  if  be  <Bd 
not  care  to  give  him  a  public  interview  as 
an  imperial  commissioner.    The  old 
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man  felt  the  slight,  for  it  was  well  known 
by  the  natives  throughout  that  region 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  bad  been  wait- 
ing  for  the  English  envoy  during  the 
whole  winter. 

The  sequel  of  their  negotiations  with 
the  allied  ministers  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Ward  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  on 
the  15th  they  left  for  Peking,  having  as- 
sured Mr.  Bruce  of  their  earnest  wish 
"that  relations  of  friendship  may  be  from 
this  time  forth  consolidated,  and  that  on 
each  side  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the 
good  faith  and  justice  of  the  other." 
They  also  urged  him  at  once  to  put  away 
all  misgiving  respecting  the  intentions  of 
their  government  in  regard  to  fulfilling 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  for  they  "  had 
requested  his  Majesty  to  send  an  officer 
of  rank  to  meet  him  and  the  other  foreign 
ministers  on  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho."  The  impression  lefl  from  the 
perusal  of  this  correspondence  is  that 
Kweiliang  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
the  ratifications  of  all  the  treaties  would 
be  exchanged  at  the  capital ;  and  that  his 
desire  to  confer  previously  upon  the  tour 
points  above-mentioned,  was  not  with  the 
intention  of  delaying  the  English  ministers 
until  the  defenses  at  the  Pei-ho  could  bo 
put  in  order  to  resist  him. 

The  three  envoys  anchored  oflf  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  about  the  2l8t  of 
June.  The  Powhatan  and  a  small  char- 
tered steamer,  the  Toeywan,  were  under 
the  American  flag ;  the  frigate  Duchayla 
and  tender  Norzacjarav  were  French  ves- 
sels ;  and  seventeen  steamers  formed  Ad- 
miral Hope's  fleet.  He  had  been  ofiT  the 
river  a  few  days,  during  which  he  had 
applied  to  the  people  at  the  forts  to  open 
a  passage,  for  it  was  found  that  they  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  that  lines  of  iron  stakes 
and  heavy  timber  booms  had  been  laid 
across  the  channel. 

The  tide  did  not  allow  the  dispatch- 
boats  and  tenders  to  enter  the  river  till 
the  21st,  by  which  day  fourteen  of  .them 
were  anchored  inside  the  bar.  The  Toey- 
wan, having  on  board  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
Commodore,  proceeded  beyond  the  oth- 
ers, with  the  intention  of  approaching  as 
near  to  the  water-gate  as  the  stakes  would 
permit,  but  she  got  out  of  the  channel  and 
remained  asrround  under  the  batteries  till 
the  tide  floated  her  at  sunset.  Admiral 
Hope  courteously  sent  the  gun-boat  Plover 
to  aid  in  hauling  her  off,  but  the  attempt 
failed. 


"While  she  was  in  this  position,  a  party 
of  five  was  sent  in  the  barge  to  land  at  a 
mud  jetty  leading  up  to  the  water-gate, 
above  the  fii-st  barrier  of  iron  stakes.  On 
reaching  it,  three  or  four  men  dressed  in 
common  clothes  and  turbans,  came  down 
to  meet  the  boat,  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
others  anned  with  spears  and  swords,  who 
remained  a  few  rods  behind  them ;  they 
represented  themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
company  of  volunteer  braves,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  forts  to  destroy  pirates 
and  prevent  men-of-war  going  up  the 
river ;  and  their  orders  were  to  fire  upon 
whoever  attempted  the  passage.  The 
spokesman  of  the  company,  a  gigantic  fel- 
low, assured  us  that  he  knew  that  the  Em- 
peror  had  issued  ordei*s  to  conduct  the 
foreign  ministera  to  Peking  ;  and  further- 
more, he  had  heard  that  the  Governor- 
general  had  that  day  arrived  from  Pan- 
ting, the  capital  of  the  province,  and  had 
gone  on  to  Pehtang,  a  town  lying  a  few 
miles  up  the  coast.  He  was  asked  to  send 
Mr.  Ward's  card  to  him,  but  declined  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  liis  part ;  neither  could  he 
furnish  a  carriage  to  take  a  messenger  to 
the  town,  nor  a  pilot  to  guide  the  steamer 
to  it.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that  we  could 
easily  find  the  town  ourselves,  for  the 
masts  seen  across  the  inteijacent  land 
were  those  of  junks  lying  in  the  river 
near  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance 
of  these  forts  at  this  time  and  the  year 
before,  indicated  a  very  different  degree 
of  skill  and  discipline.  Then  they  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  spaces, 
the  parapets  were  gay  with  fluttering 
pennons  raised  on  every  point,  and  crowds 
of  officers  and  men  were  passing  in  and 
out.  Now  the  front  exhibited  a  high, 
blank  mud-wall,  on  which  no  flag  nor  sig- 
nal was  flying,  and  no  men  were  passing 
near  it,  except  three  or  four  in  the  gate- 
way, and  a  dozen  more  on  another  jetty 
further  up.  Mantlets  of  matting  covered 
up  the  port-holes,  iron  caltrops  wore  scat- 
tered along  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
ditch  near  the  base  of  the  wall  was  con- 
verted at  high  tide  into  a  deep  moat — all 
showing  great  improvement  m  fortifica- 
tion and  strategy  since  last  year.  The 
chief  speaker  said  he  knew  the  American 
fiag,  but  no  harm  would  bo  done  to  the 
Toeywan  or  any  other  vessel,  unless  she 
attempted  to  remove  the  booms;  then 
their  guns  must  be  fired,  though  he  kniw 
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the  foreigners  were  the  strongest,  and 
the  Chinese  would  probably  be  beaten. 

This  information  was  commanicated  to 
Admiral  Hope,  who  had  been  desired  by 
the  allied  plenipotentiaries  to  open  the 
way  for  them  to  proceed  up  the  river. 
He  endeavored  to  blow  up  the  iron  booms 
during  the  night,  and  two  guns  were  fired 
from  the  forts  on  hearing  the  explosion  ; 
but  no  attack  was  made  on  his  ships  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  he 
again  attempted  to  remove  them,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  battle.  It  is  not  within 
our  purpose  to  detail  the  course  and  re- 
sults of  this  engagement,  which  are  now 
so  well  known  ;  though  one  point  may  be 
referred  to.  In  the  account  of  the  battle 
given  \TiBlackwood*8Magazin^ for  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the 
forts  were  built  under  the  direction  of 
Russians,  aqd  that  they  were  manned  to 
some  extent  by  renegades,  deseilers,  and 
convicts,  swept  up  from  the  frontiers  of 
Russian  Sibeiia;  indeed,  the  object  of 
that  narrative  seems  partly  to  have  been 
to  account  for  the  defeat  of  the  English 
by  the  aid  of  foreigners  in  the  forts.  It  is 
probable  that  this  opinion  has  since  been 
given  up,  for  subsequent  inquiry,  corrobo- 
rated by  the  testhnony  of  the  Russian  en- 
voy himself  who  was  at  Peking  about  the 
time,  has  shown  that  no  Russians  were 
there,  and  it  is  believed  none  of  other  na- 
tions. Nor  were  the  Allies  entrapped  into 
the  fight,  for  Admiral  Hope  was  told  that 
he  would  bo  attacked  as  soon  as  he  touch- 
ed the  barrier;  and  he  brought  on  the 
engagement  by  trying  to  remove  it. 

The  unhandsome  allusion  in  the  same 
article  to  the  calculating,  long-backed  dip- 
lomatists of  the  United  States  would  never 
have  been  inserted  in  it,  if  the  writer  had 
known  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  presence  of  the  Americans  at  the 
time,  the  assistance  rendered  to  his  coun- 
trymen by  Commodore  Tattnall  in  the 
Toeywan,  and  his  visit  to  the  Admiral  on 
board  the  Cormonmt,  hi  which  his  cox- 
swain was  killed  and  the  barge  destroyed. 
It  has  been  fully  acknowledged,  however, 
elsewhere,  and  we  have  been  told  that  the 
British  government  has  since  conferred  a 
pension  on  the  coxswain's  family. 

While  the  fight  was  going  on,  the 
allied  ministers  were  on  board  their  respec- 
tive ships  outside  of  the  bar.  In  the  fore- 
noon of  that  day,  Li,  a  sub-prefect,  came  on 
board  the  Magicienne,  deputed  by  llang- 
fuh  to  hand  a  letter  to  Mr.  i^ruce,  stat- 


ing that  he  had  arrived  on  the  coast  aad 
was  ready  to  receive  him,  Unladdlj,  it 
had  been  four  days  on  its  way,  owing  to 
the  slow  sailmg  of  the  junks;  but  WM 
read  and  returned  to  Li,  who  WM  told 
that  the  matter  had  been  frfaoed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Admiral ;  it  proved,  howereTi 
that  the  same  desire  to  receive  the  enh 
bassy  was  felt  by  Hangfah  and  his  rape. 
riors  as  had  been  shown  by  Kweiliang  al 
Shanghai.  The  Govemor-ceneral  had  pro- 
bably come  down  from  his  post  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Admiral  Hope's  arrival, 
and  had  sent  off  this  letter  as  soon  as  po» 
sible.  If  it  had  been  received  the  day 
before,  or  if  a  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  Admiral  in  the  river  to  delay  till  an 
interview  could  be  held  with  its  writsTi 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  fight 
would  have  occurred.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  just  before  the  booms  were  attacked, 
a  boat  approached  from  the  other  ridSi 
carr}'ing  a  man  holding  up  a  letter,  but  it 
was  not  received.  Seeing  that  there  wm 
no  principle  involved  in  the  passM^  vp 
the  river,  and  its  obstruction  was  snmoleiit 
intimation  that  the  Chinese  govemmeat 
had  other  plans  for  receiving  the  foreign- 
ers, whose  demands  were  all  now  inoof^ 
porated  in  their  treaties,  it  was  every 
way  desirable  to  give  the  Chinese  offioeif 
a  hearing,  and  not  thus  precipitate  the 
hazards  of  a  battle. 

The  Toeywan  remained  under  fire  dv^ 
ing  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  re^ 
turned  over  the  bar,  towing  boats  con- 
taining the  wounded  to  their  ships  out- 
side, and  coming  in  again  towards  evcii- 
ing  to  render  fui'ther  assistance.  She  WW 
therefore  not  ready  to  proceed  to  Pelh 
tang  until  \yednesday,  the  29th,  and  take 
a  dispatch  to  the  Govern or-generaL  The 
coast  noi-th  of  the  Pei-ho  is  so  low  that  the 
entrance  up  to  Pehtang  cmi  not  easily  be 
perceived,  and  she  ran  along  till  near  a 
village,  off  which  lay  three  junks.  A  bost 
was  sent  ashore  under  Mid.  Clark  Mer- 
chant's orders,  earning  Mr.  W.  WaDaee 
Ward  and  Rev.  W .  Martin.  On  readi- 
ing  the  junks,  they  were  found  to  beemply, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  proceeded  ariiors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  fled  en 
seeing  the  steamer  approach,  but  soon  a 
few  returned  to  meet  the  strangers,  and 
told  them  that,  fearhig  an  attack,  and  neC 
knowing  the  American  flag,  all  had  fled 
into  the  country,  and  sent  for  soldiers  to 
protect  them.  The  two  parties  soon 
learned  each  other's  intentions,  and  the 
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villagers  were  rapidly  coming  back  to  hear 
the  newt?,  when  one  of  them  cried  out : 
"  The  horsemen  are  coming  I  you  had 
belter  run  to  vour  boat!"  Another 
willingly  offered  to  take  the  letter  over  to 
Pehtanff,  and  the  three  gentlemen  hasten- 
ed back  across  the  muddy  beach  to  the 
boat,  which  they  reached  just  as  some 
troopers  appeared  over  the  bank. 

A  note  was  received  the  next  day  from 
Sun,  the  intendant  of  the  circuit,  who 
confirmed  the  report  made  by  the  soldiers 
at  Taku  respecting  the  intended  reception 
of  the  three  ambassadors,  and  stated  that 
his  superior  was  then  at  Tientsin,  wlii- 
ther  Mr.  Ward's  letter  had  been  sent. 
The  5th  of  July  was  proposed  to  him  as  the 
day  of  meeting  the  Governor-general  on 
shore,  but  owing  to  the  slow  sailing  junks 
his  acceptance  did  not  reach  the  frigate 
till  the  evening  of  that  day.  It  was  couch- 
ed in  civil  terms,  expressed  his  intention 
to  carry  his  Majesty's  orders  into  effect, 
and  do  every  thing  to  facilitate  the  jour- 
ney of  the  American  embassy  to  the  cap- 
ital. He  added  that  he  had  been  direct- 
ed to  prepare  an  escort  for  the  English 
and  French  embassies,  but  that  his  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  declin- 
ed on  the  25th,  on  the  ground  that  "orders 
had  already  been  given  to  the  men-of- 
war  to  commence  the  battle."  Jle  further 
says,  "  I  can  not  express  my  wonder  and 
alarm  when  I  heard  this,  for  I  supposed 
that  the  real  intention  of  the  English 
plenipotentiary  in  coming  here  was  mere- 
ly to  proceed  to  Peking  to  exchange  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty,  and  not  by  any 
means  to  seek  a  quarrel.  The  works  at 
Taku  have  been  erected  by  my  govern- 
ment merely  to  protect  and  defend  that 
locality,  and  without  any  sinister  design 
whatever.  Ills  Majesty's  gracious  com- 
mands had  already  been  received  by  me, 
directing  me,  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  carefully  to  attend  to 
every  detail  connected  with  the  jouniey 
of  all  the  foreign  ministers  to  Peking  by 
way  of  Pehtang ;  but  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary must  needs  determine  to  go 
by  way  of  Taku  ;  and  in  breaking  through 
all  the  obstructions  placed  there  across 
the  river,  he  has  shown  his  intentions  to 
disregard  all  restrictions.  But  [before 
doing  so,]  the  full  inents  of  the  question 
and  all  its  bearings  should  have  been 
openly  discussed." 

There  was  no  article  which  either  of  the 
three  ambassadors  could  urge  as  showing 


they  had  a  treatv  right  to  go  up  by  way 
of  Taku  to  Peking ;  and  the  principal 
grounds  for  the  assumption  is  a  clause  in 
the  Russian  treaty,  and  a  deduction  from 
an  expression  in  the  English  treaty,  that 
**Her  Majesty's  representative  and  per^ 
sons  of  his  suite  may  come  and  go,  and 
travel  at  their  pleasure."  However,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  either  of  these  clauses 
were  mucii  thought  of  at  the  time  by  any 
party.  The  usual  way  to  Peking  was  by 
the  Pei-ho,  and  the  Chinese  authorities 
should  have  placed  suitable  officers  at  the 
forts  to  declare  their  intentions  if  they  had 
chosen  another  route  for  the  embassies, 
which  doubtless  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
The  steamers  had  reached  the  river  sooner 
than  the  dispatches  of  Kweiliang  had 
reached  the  capital,  and  the  Governor- 
general  of  the  province  had  left  for  Peh- 
tang probably  only  on  hearing  of  their 
presence. 

The  first  appointment  with  Mr.  Ward 
having  failed,  another  was  made  for  the 
8th,  and  the  fngate  moved  towards  Peh- 
tang, though  she  could  not  get  near 
enough  even  to  see  land.  He  and  Com- 
modore Tattnall,  accompanied  by  a  small 
party,  went  in  the  Toeywan  to  some 
junks  which  had  been  rather  tastefully 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  one  of 
them  we  proceeded  to  the  landing-place, 
which  was  likewise  ornamented  with  silk 
festoons.  The  silent  mass  of  wondeiing 
people  which  covered  the  banks,  the  boats, 
and  the  streets  at  the  time,  impressed  us 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  government 
which  could  so  control  its  subjects  after 
such  a  victory.  We  proceeded  in  car- 
riages between  files  of  musketeers,  spear- 
men, and  bowmen,  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  do  further  honor  to  the  occasion  a 
line  of  cavalry  had  been  drawn  out  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Though  there  was 
much  to  criticise  in  the  dress  and  disci- 
pline of  these  troops,  the  arrangements 
mdicated  all  the  respect  to  their  visitors 
which  the  most  fastidious  person  could 
have  desired. 

The  Governor-general  met  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  their  respective  seats,  be- 
fore which  were  tables  laid  out  with  re- 
freshments. The  principal  personages  hav- 
ing been  seated,  Hangfuh  led  the  conver- 
sation, and  quietly  inquired  of  Mr.  Ward 
what  he  had  come  for  and  when  he  arriv- 
ed ;  and  as  if  this  information  was  new  to 
him,  proceeded  to  ask,  "  Have  you  heard 
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that  there  has  been  a  conflict  with  the 
English  at  Taku  ?"  "  Yes,  I  have  heard 
of  It,"  was  the  reply. — "  Then  you  have 
heard  people  speak  of  it  ?"  Further  con- 
versation on  thb  subject  being  waived  as 
irrelevant,  Hangfuh  said  that  as  the  im- 
perial commissioners  had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed in  Peking,  he  wished  to  know  where 
the  minister  preferred  to  wait  meanwhile, 
and  oifered  to  obtain  the  necessary  orders 
to  enable  him  to  remain  in  Peking  as  he 
desired.  During  the  meeting  a  stout  of- 
ficer was  introduced,  who  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  some  of  us  as  the  chief  speaker 
on  the  jetty  at  Taku,  and  was  now 
brought  forward  to  prove  by  what  we 
now  heard  and  saw,  that  he  had  there 
given  correct  information.  His  estimation 
of  the  value  of  the  truths  he  told  us  at 
that  time,  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, compensate  for  the  untruths  he  mix- 
ed with  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
after  this  interview,  that  the  Chinese  ot- 
ficials  intended  to  admit  us  to  their  capi- 
tal, but  now  that  the  Governor-general 
learned  that  only  one  embassy  was  going 
he  wished  to  procure  more  definite  in- 
structions. 

The  town  of  Pehtang  {i.e.,  North  Em- 
bankment) gives  its  name  to  the  river 
which  empties  near  it,  a  stream  similar  to 
the  Pei-ho  in  size  and  appearance.  Judg- 
ing from  the  scores  of  junks  in  it,  and  the 
docks  and  warehouses  along  the  bank, 
the  town  has  a  largo  trade ;  the  popula- 
tion, said  to  be  thirty  thousand,  must  be 
nearly  dependent  on  it  for  a  living,  for  by 
reason  of  the  saltness  of  the  soil,  almost 
no  grass,  trees,  grain,  or  any  thing  green, 
not  even  seaweed,  grows  near  the  place. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  built  of  the 
soil,  a  tenacious  mud  that  only  needs  to 
be  strengthened  with  millet  stalks,  and 
pounded  firmly,  to  make  durable  walls. 

On  the  16th  a  dispatch  was  received 
from  the  Governor-general,  stating  that 
he  had  been  "  honored  with  his  Majesty's 
command,  permitting  the  American  envoy 
to  leave  for  the  capital  any  day  he  pleased 
after  the  19th  of  July,  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
with  whom  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
would  be  exchanged."  He  informed  Mr. 
Ward  that  he  had  appointed  Tsung-hau, 
a  Manchu  civilian,  brevet  commissioner  of 
the  gabelle,  and  Chang  Ping-toh,  a  Chi- 
nese colonel,  with  brevet  rank  of  general, 
to  be  his  escort ;  several  other  officials 
were  associated  with  them.  ' 


Mr.  Ward  accordingly  appomted  tho 
20th  of  July  for  starting ;  and  Btftted  that 
his  party  would  consist  of  twenty  persons, 
the  number  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

His  Ex.  John  E.  Wabd,  Envoy  Exbra- 
ordinary  and  Minuter  JPlenipoieniiarff. 

S.  Wklls  Williams,  )    Secretaries  to 

W.  Wallace  Ward,  f   the  Legation. 

Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  )    AseisianU 

Rev.  W.  AiTCHisoN,        J  Interpreten. 

Lieut.  S.  D.  Trexohard,  Fiag-Iiievkii- 
ant  of  Com.  TaUnaU. 

John  L.  Fox,  Surgeon. 

B.  F.  Gallauer,  Purser. 

Lieut.  Alexander  W.  Habershaic 

William  IL  Shock,  Chief  Engineer. 

A.  S.  TAYLofe,  Captain  of  Marines. 

Rev.  Henrt  Wood,  Chaplain. 

J.W,  Sandford,  jT.y  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Geohge  W.  IIkabd,  )  ^,^^,, 

John  L.  Lurman,      ) 

J.  Allmand,  Commodore'*s  Secretary. 

Three  marines  and  a  French  servant. 

At  his  departure,  the  minister  was 
saluted  by  the  two  Rus8ian  steamers  at 
the  anchorage;  and  General  Mouravieff- 
Amursky,  the  Governor-general  of  East- 
ern Siberia,  came  on  board  the  Toeywaii 
to  take  leave  and  hand  him  a  letter  for 
General  Ignatieff",  the  minister  at  Peking. 
The  Russian  legation  had  reached  the 
city,  and  the  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
had  been  exchanged,  but  no  audience  had 
been  granted. 

The  company  was  received  at  Pehtang 
by  Tsung-hau,  who  had  provided  each  of 
the  foreigners  with  a  carriage,  and  about 
twenty  more  for  the  baggage  and  native 
servants.  These  vehicles  are  drawn  by 
one  horse  or  tandem,  covered  with  canvas 
or  oiled  cloth  stretched  over  a  frame ;  the 
horse  and  driver  are  both  protected  by 
an  awning.  There  are  no  springSi  and 
the  inside  is  unfurnished  with  seats,  for 
the  passenger  is  expected  to  fit  it  with 
cushions,  and  arrange  his  baggage  as  he 
pleases.  They  are  used  throughout  the 
north  of  China,  but  are  rude  and  incon- 
venient machines,  even  in  their  best  state. 
An  application  had  been  made  for  bearers 
to  carry  two  sedans,  and  they  could  doubt- 
less have  been  obtained  by  waiting;  bat 
a  few  hours'  experience  of  the  road  vindi- 
cated the  reasonable  objections  of  the 
Chinese  to  that  mode  of  traveling  over 
the  muddy  plain,  for  the  boarera  would 
soon  have  given  out. 

On  emerging   from  Pehtang,  the  eor* 
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Uge  proceeded  nearly  due  west  across 
the  plain,  whose  continuity  stretched  in 
an  unbroken  level  as  far  as  the  eye  conld 
reach,  relieved  only  by  a  few  conical 
graves  and  monumental  pillars  near  the 
town  ;  not  a  house  or  a  hill  was  seen  in 
the  wide  expanse  ;  and  it  was  not  till  we 
reached  Kiun-liang-ching,  a  hamlet  sixteen 
miles  distant,  that  the  soil  repaid  culti- 
vation. The  provincial  treasurer,  Wan- 
hiuh,  met  Mr.  Ward  at  this  place,  and 
l>eggod  him  to  remain  till  morning.  A 
large  brick  house  had  been  prepared  for 
the  embassy,  and  its  superiority  over  the 
mud  hovels  of  most  of  the  villagers  only 
proved  more  fully  their  general  poverty. 
We  moved  on  at  an  early  hour  next  morn- 
ing, and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
village  of  Peh-tsang  on  the  Pei-ho,  about 
ten  miles  above  Tientsin  by  the  river, 
glad  to  rest  after  a  hot  ride  of  thirty 
miles  across  the  same  monotonous  plain, 
much  of  the  way  through  miry  roads  and 
across  half-deluged  fields.  The  soil  was 
diiferent,  however,  and  the  country  was 
covered  with  heavy  crops  of  panicled 
millet,  sorghum,  maize,  wheat,  beans,  Chi- 
nese yam,  Sid  a  hemp,  sesamum,  melons, 
brassiea,  kale^  and  other  vegetables ;  fruit 
and  otlier  trees  were  scanty.  Twelve 
villages  were  passed,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber SL'i^n  during  the  day,  at  one  of  which, 
called  Si-ti-tau,  we  lunched.  Some  of  these 
villaures  were  built  on  mounds  to  raise  the 
houses  above  the  reach  of  the  water. 

Five  boats  had  been  provided  at  Peh- 
tsang  for  the  embassy,  and  as  many  more 
for  the  escort.  The  whole  flotilla  started 
early  on  the  22d,  and  reached  Tung-chau 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  drawn  by 
trackers  the  entire  distance,  over  a  hun- 
dred miles.  The  people  thronged  the 
banks  and  landings  to  see  the  "  far-travel- 
ed strangers,"  their  curiosity  stimulated 
no  doubt  by  the  report  of  the  late  occur- 
rences. The  town  of  Yang-tsun,  said  to 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  people,  is 
the  largest  between  Tientsin  and  Tung- 
chau,  but  tlie  population  is  dense,  and  the 
cultivation  unintermiited  along  the  entire 
route. 

The  city  of  Tung-chau  lies  at  the  head 
of  navigation  ;  two  tributaries  flow  into 
the  Pei-ho  near  it,  and  goods  intended  for 
the  capital  are  landed  here.  The  boats 
extended  about  three  miles  in  a  nearly  un- 
broken mass,  besides  other  long  rows  of 
grain  junks  anchored  below  the  town; 
and  the  excitement  among  the  crowds  on 


them  and  along  the  shore  at  our  arrival 
rendered  it  a  busy  and  ourious  scene.  The 
pagoda  at  this  point  is  a  conspicuouB 
object,  but  the  city  itself  does  not  appear 
to  advantage  from  the  river ;  its  estimated 
population  is  four  hundred  thousand.  It 
was  late  on  arriving,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing carriages  were  ready  to  convey  us  to 
Peking.  On  getting  out  of  the  gates,  we 
entered  upon  the  great  causeway,  twelve 
miles  long,  which  was  built  by  Kanghi 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ago  to 
&cilitate  the  vast  travel  to  his  capital, 
and  when  last  laid  by  Kienlung  was  an 
approach  to  it  worthy  of  that  monarch.  It 
is  constructed  of  enormous  oblong  stones 
laid  upon  a  dyke  three  or  four  feet  high 
and  about  forty  feet  wide.  Some  of  these 
stones  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  thick, 
but  owing  to  the  soft  soil  and  imperfect 
drainage,  many  have  fallen  down  at  the 
sides,  and  the  road  is  much  fun*owcd,and 
broken.  The  readers  of  Sir  Heni*y  Ellis's 
Journal  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  will 
remember  his  doleful  accotmt  of  his  ex- 
cruciating night  ride  over  it  in  August 
1810  ;  and  we  also  found  the  carriages  so 
irksome,  that  we  preferred  to  ride  on 
horseback  or  walk.  It  has  not  been  re- 
paired for  many  years,  because,  as  Tsung- 
hau  observed,  *'  it  would  soon  again  get 
out  of  order" — a  truly  Chinese  reason. 
The  escort  used  the  same  vehicles  ;  none 
of  them  rode  in  sedans,  of  which  we  onlv 
saw  one  during  the  whole  ^ouraey,  hold- 
ing an  oflicer's  wife  at  the  time.* 

The  country  was  well  cultivated  indeed, 
but  the  dwellings  and  farmsteads,  the 
hamlets  and  inns,  the  numerous  and  costly 
mausolea  with  statues  and  monuments, 
the  public  pavilions  and  temples,  on  either 
side  of  the  causeway,  all  exhibited  the 
same  features  of  neglect  and  poverty. 
The  buildings  improved  near  the  city, 
and  for  half  a  mile,  the  way  is  bordered 
by  well  built  shops,  a  few  of  them  two 
stories  high,  and  others  brilliant  with  gild- 
ing, presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  meaner  shops  in  the  continuation  of 

*  It  has  been  accepted  by  many  in  this  country 
that  the  pictures  given  in  the  French  and  English 
papers  of  the  entry  of  the  American  embassy  into 
Peking,  inclosed  in  a  large  cart,  were  the  true  repre- 
sentations of  the  position  of  their  countrymen  on 
that  occasion;  but  when  it  is  known  that  these 
sketches  were  published  in  Europe  just  about  the 
time  that  the  Powhatan  returned  to  Shanghai  in  Au- 
gust, it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  the  object  of  the 
trarcsties. 
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the  same  avenae  within  the  gate.  Seve- 
ral high  and  imposing  honorary  gateways 
added  to  the  appearance  of  the  street ;  but 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  road  took 
away  all  appreciation  of  their  elegance. 

The  wall  of  the  city  near  the  Chau-yang 
Man,  (e.  e.^  the  Morning  Son  Gate,)  by 
which  we  entered,  is  in  good  order,  rising 
about  sixty  feet ;  and  with  the  five-storied 
guard-house  over  it  nearly  forty  more, 
presented  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
avenue  within  is  over  a  hundred  feet  wide 
and  unpaved,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  rain  and  travel  was  now  a  quagmire, 
through  which  horses,  carriages  and  driv- 
ers fioundered  in  great  confusion.  The 
scene  disappointed  all  who  had  entertain- 
ed high  expectations  of  the  splendor  of 
this  mysterious  city  and  the  grandeur  of 
Its  edifices ;  yet  the  dense  masses  of  men, 
women,  and  children  quietly  standing  in 
crowds  along  the  sides  of  the  way  for 
nearlv  two  miles,  and  behind  them  the  yel- 
low tiled  temples,  high  gateways,  and  fancy 
shops  intermingled  with  dingy  stalls  under 
the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  rendered  the 
scene  an  interesting  and  animated  sight. 
The  people  were  mostly  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  few  in  blue,  and  were  estimated 
to  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  the  policemen  had  some  trou- 
ble to  keep  the  most  curious  ofiT  the  road, 
but  otherwise  there  was  no  call  for  their 
services. 

The  house  prepared  for  the  embassy 
was  situated  in  the  Old  City,  where  the 
Manchus  dwell,  in  Thirteenth  street  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Lau-kinn  tang,  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  prime-minister 
Sai-shang-ah,  who  forfeited  them  at  his 
disgrace  in  1852.  There  were  altogether 
nineteen  rooms,  with  intervening  court- 
yards ;  the  buildings  were  of  bnck,  one 
story  high,  and  the  apartments  had  been 
recently  repaired,  painted  and  plainly  fur- 
nished. The  quarters  fitted  up  for  the 
English  and  Erench  legations  were  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city,  but  we  did  not 
visit  them. 

The  next  day,  the  Imperial  Commission- 
ers, who  had  reached  the  city  on  the 
twentieth,  were  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can minister  had  arrived.  It  was  deemed 
by  Mr.  Ward  to  be  only  a  suitable  mark 
of  respect  to  the  Chinese  government, 
that  until  he  had  seen  Kweiliang,  the 
members  of  his  suite  should  not  ^o 
abroad.  The  letters  for  the  Russian  min- 
ister were  sent,  and  an  acknowledgment 


received  from   the   legation    the 
evening. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  twenty-nintli, 
Sieh,  the  provincial  judge  of 'KaDgso, 
came  to  confer  respecting  a  meeting  with 
the  commissioners,  and  the  point  of  an 
audience  at  court.  This  man,  while  hold* 
ing  the  office  of  intendant  at  Shanghai, 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  foi^ 
eigners,  and  this  experience  had  led  the 
commissioners  to  associate  him  with  them 
as  secretary  in  their  expected  conferenoea. 
He  was  a  crafty,  clever,  unscrupulous  of- 
ficial, and  proved  by  his  interference  that 
he  had  learned  more  how  to  thwart,  than 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  oonntry. 

At  this  visit  he  stated  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  taken  by  theToeywan 
iu  the  battle,  the  emperor  was  in  some 
doubt  respecting  the  sincerity  of  the 
peaceful  professions  of  the  Americans; 
and  their  movements  on  that  day  gave 
force  to  the  hostile  expressions  used  last 
year  in  one  of  Mr.  Reed's  dispatches,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  being  compelled  to  join 
the  Allies.  The  impression  had  obtamed 
credence  among  the  Chinese  that  the 
Americans  landed  their  own  men  fVom  the 
boats  towed  up,  for  an  American  had 
been  taken  prisoner  who  had  asserted 
this ;  nor  was  this  belief  very  snrpridng^ 
though  its  existence  was  just  now  learned. 
The  judge's  remarks,  therefore,  furnished 
an  opportunity  to  tell  him  what  was  done 
by  the  Commodore  on  that  day,  why  the 
tender  was  in  the  river,  and  to  aasnra 
him  that  she  had  not  landed  a  man  nor 
fired  a  gun ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
pointed  out  the  serious  consequences 
which  had  and  still  might  arise  to  China 
from  this  neglect  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  foreign  ministers  on  the 
coast. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Ward,  attended  br 
only  three  persons,  repaired  on  horsebai^ 
to  the  Kia-hing-sze,  a  large  temple  near 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  Hwang-chii% 
or  Imperial  City,  which  surrounds  tM 
walled  endosnrc  called  the  ForUdden 
C/ity,  in  which  the  emperor's  palace  lies. 
The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  late  dry 
weather  had  changed  the  muddy  streets 
into  cushions  of  dust,  which  the  feet  cf 
men  and  horses  sent  up  in  donds  to  the 
sky,  covering  the  whole  city  with  a  lurid 
pall.  We  were  met  by  the  oommissioners 
at  the  doorway,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  officials  of  every  shade  of  imtton,  dl 
dressed  in  easy  summer  oostntne.    Ths 
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contrast  between  this  meeting  in  the  capi- 
tal of  China,  where  not  a  soldier,  a  war- 
like weapon,  nor  even  a  musician,  was 
seen,  to  the  military  parade  common  in 


European  capitals  and  courts  on  sncb  oc- 
casions, illustrated  the  different  usages  in 
the  governments  at  the  east  and  west  of 
this  vast  continent. 

[to  BK  GOKCLUDKI).] 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO. 


BT  SIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE. 


The  following  remarks  have  "been  pub- 
lished by  the  eminent  physician.  Sir 
B.  Brodie  : — "  The  empyreumatic  oil  of 
tobacco  is  produced  by  distillation  of  that 
herb  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  oil 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  animal) 
placed  on  the  tongue  will  kill  a  cat  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  must  be  always  circulating 
in  the  blood  of  an  habitual  smoker,  and 
we  can  not  suppose  that  the  effects  of  it 
on  the  system  can  be  merely  negative. 
Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscnbe  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  to  however  mode- 
rate an  extent  it  be  practised,  the  smok- 
ing of  tobacco  is  prejudicial.  The  first 
effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the 
nervous  system.  It  allays  the  pains  of 
hunger,  and  relieves  the  uneasy  feelings 
produced  by  mental  and  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. To  the  soldier  who  has  passed  the 
night  in  the  trenches  before  a  beleaguer- 
ed town,  with  only  a  distant  prospect  of 
breakfast  when  the  morning  has  arrived  ; 
to  the  sailor,  contending  with  the  elements 
in  a  storm  ;  to  the  laborer,  after  a  hard 
day's  work ;  to  the  traveler  in  an  uncul- 
tivated region,  with  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food,  the  use  of  a  cigar  or  a  tobacco- 
pipe  may  be  not  only  a  grateful  indul- 
gence, but  really  beneficial.  But  the  oc- 
casional use  of  it  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
habit  of  constant  smoking  which  prevails 
in  certain  classes  of  society  at  the  present 
day.  The  effects  of  this  habit  are,  indeed, 
various,  the  difference  depending  on  dif- 
ference of  constitution,  and  in  the  mode 
of  life  otherwise.  But  there  are  very  few 
who   do    not   suffer  harm  from  it   to  a 


greater  or  less  extent.  The  earliest 
symptoms  are  manifested  in  the  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system.  A  large 
proportion  of  habitual  smokers  are  ren- 
dered lazy  and  listless,  indisposed  to 
bodily  and  incapable  of  much  mental  ex- 
ertion. Others  suffer  from  depression  of 
the  spirits,  amounting  to  hypochondriasis, 
which  smoking  relieves  for  a  time,  though 
it  aggravates  the  evil  afterwards.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  general  nervous  excita- 
bility, which,  though  very  much  less  in 
degree,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
deliritim  tremens  of  drunkards.  I  have 
known  many  individuals  to  suffer  from 
severe  nervous  pains,  sometimes  in  one 
sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  body. 
Almost  the  worst  case  of  neuralgia  that 
came  under  ray  observation  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  consulted  the  late  Dr. 
Bright  and  myself.  The  "pains  were  uni- 
versal, and  never  absent ;  but  during  the 
night  they  were  especially  intense,  so  as 
almost  wholly  to  prevent  sleep.  Neither 
the  patient  himself  nor  his  medical  atten- 
dant had  any  doubts  that  the  disease  was 
to  be  attributed  to  his  former  habit  of 
smoking,  on  the  discontinuance  of  which 
he  slowly  and  gradually  recovered.  An 
eminent  surgeon,  who  has  a  great  experi- 
ence in  ophthalmic  diseases,  believes  that, 
in  some  instances,  he  has  been  able  to 
trace  blindness  from  amaurosis  to  excess 
in  tobacco  smoking;  the  connection  of 
the  two  being  pretty  well  established  in 
one  case  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  practice 
being  left  off,  the  sight  of  the  patient 
was  gradually  restored.  But  the  ill 
effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the 
nervous  system.  In  many  instances  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  appetite  for  food, 
the  impeiiect  state  of  the  digestion  being 
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soon  rendered  manifest  by  the  loss  of  flesh 
and  tlie  sallow  countenance.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  other  diseases  may  not 
follow  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  food 
continued  during  a  long  peiiod  of  time. 
So  many  causes  are  in  operation  in  the 
human  body  which  may  tend  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  to  the  production  of 
organic  changes  in  it,  that  it  is  only  in 
some  instances  we  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which 
a  disease  that  proves  mortal  has  origin- 
ated. From  cases,  however,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  can  not  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
if  we  could  obtain  accurate  statistics  on 
the  subject,  we  should  find  that  the  value 
of  life  in  invetercUe  stnokers  is  cofiaider- 
ably  beloio  the  average.  Nor  is  this 
opinion  m  any  degree  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  individuals  who  in 
spite  of  the  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke 
live  to  be  old,  and  without  any  material 
derangement  of  the  health;  analogous 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  being  met 
with  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  in- 
dulged too  freely  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors.  In  the  early  part 
the  present  century  tobacco  smokiug  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  lower  grades  of  society. 
It  was  only  every  now  and  then  that  any 
one  who  wished  to  be  considered  as  a 
gentleman  was  addicted  to  it.  But  since 
tlie  war  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the 
■  consequent  substitution  of  the  cigar  for 
the  tobacco-pipe,  the  case  has  been  en- 
tirely altered.  Nor  is  the  practice  con- 
fined to  grown-up  men.  Boys,  even  at 
the  best  schools,  get  the  habit  of  smoking, 
because  they  think  it  manly  and  fashion- 
able to  do  so ;  not  uufrequently  because 
they  have  the  example  set  them  by  their 
tutors,  and  partly  because  there  is  no 
friendly  voice  to  warn  them  as  to  the  spe- 
cial ill  consequences  to  which  it  may  give 
rise  M'here  the  process  of  growth  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  organs  are  not  yet 
fully  developed.  The  foregoing  observa- 
tions relate  to  the  habit  of  smoking  as  it 
exists  among  us  at  the  present  time.  But 
a  still  graver  question  remams  to  be  con- 
sidered. What  will  be  the  result  if  this 
habit  be  continued  by  future  generations  ? 
It  is  but  too  true  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  and 
their  children's  children.    We  may  hero 


take  waroing  from  the  fiite  of  the  Red 
Indians  of  America.  An  intelligent  Ame- 
rican physician  gives  the  following  expl^ 
nation  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  thb 
remarkable  people: — One  eeneration  of 
them  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
fire-water.  They  have  a  degenerate 
and  comparatively  imbecile  proffeny, 
who  indulge  in  the  same  vicious  habit 
with  their  parents.  jTAetr  progeny  is 
still  more  degenerate,  and  after  a  very 
few  generations  the  race  ceases  altoge- 
ther. We  may  also  take  warning  from 
the  history  of  another  nation,  who 
some  few  centuries  ago,  while  follow- 
ing the  banners  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, were  the  terror  of  Christen- 
dom, bnt  who  since  then,  having  become 
more  addicted  to  tobacco  smoking  than 
any  of  the  European  nations,  are  now  the 
lazy  and  lethar^c  Turks,  held  in  con- 
tempt by  all  civilized  communities.  In 
thus  placnig  together  the  conseqnenoes 
of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
that  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  bo  misunderstood  as  regarding 
these  two  kinds  of  intemperance  to  be  in 
an  equal  degree  peraicious  and  degra- 
ding. The  inveterate  tobacco-smoker 
may  be  stupid  and  lazy,  and  the  habit  to 
which  he  is  addicted  may  gradnallv  tend 
to  shorten  his  life  and  deteriorate  his  off 
spring,  but  the  dram-drinker  is  quarrel- 
some, mischievous,  and  ofleu  criminaL  It 
is  under  the  influence  of  gin  that  the  bur- 
glar and  the  murderer  become  fitted  for 
the  task  which  they  have  undertaken. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  dram- 
drinking  is,  that  it  induces  disease  which 
carries  the  poor  wretch  prematurely  to 
the  grave,  and  rids  the  world  of  a  nui- 
sance. Tlie  dram-drinker,  or,  to  use  a 
more  general  term,  the  drunkard,  is  held 
to  be  a  noxious  animal.  Ho  is  an  outcast 
from  all  decent  society,  while  there  ia  no 
such  exclusion  for  the  most  assiduous 
smoker.  If  tobacco  smokers  would  limit 
themselves  to  the  occasional  indnlgenoe  of 
their  appetite,  they  would  do  little  harm 
either  to  themselves  or  others;  but  there 
is  always  danger  that  a  sensual  habit  onoe 
begun  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  that 
danger  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  compelled  by  the  neoea> 
sities  of  their  situation  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed. For  such  persons  the  prodeot 
course  is  to  abstain  from  smoking  altog^ 
thcr. 
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Skventekst  years  haye  pamed  koco 
the  then  unknown  "  Oxford  Gradnate  " 
put  forth  a  volume  entitled  Modem  Paint- 
ers ;  not  began  as  he  has  since  told  us, 
because  bo  then  thought  himself  qualified 
to  write  a  ByBtcmatio  treatise  on  art,  but 
bocaiise  lie  "  at  least  knew,  and  knew  it 
to  be  demonstrable,  that  Turner  was 
right  and  true,  and  that  his  critics  were 
wrong,  false,  and  base."  little,  proba- 
bly, did  the  Oxford  graduate  expect  that 
his  chivalrous  vindication  of  that  great 
painter  should  be  so  early  and  so  trium- 
phantly successful;  and  as  little,  proba- 
bly, that  he  shonld  become  an  authority 
on  art  among  «s  long  ere  the  present 
work  should  be  completed.  The  fiM 
and  concluding  volume  is  now  before  ns, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Ruskin  directs  his  attention 
finally  to  four  divisions  of  his  subject — 
"Of  Leaf  Beauty,"  "of  Cloud  Boautv," 
"  of  Ideas  of  Kelatioo — Invention  For- 
mal," "  of  Ideas  of  Relation — Invention 
Spiritual-"  "  To  dress  it  and  to  keep  It." 
This  is  the  text  chosen  by  Ht,  Ruskin  for 
his  introductory  chapter  on  "  Leaf  Beau- 
ty ;"  and  moat  eloquently  and  snggeattve- 
ly  docs  he  follow  out  the  leading  thought 
in  the  subsequent  chapters  on  the  earth 
vail,  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  branch,  the 
stem,  the  leaf  monument,  the  leaf  sha- 
dows,  and  leaves  motionless,  character- 
izing by  the  last  fanciful  designation, 
flowers.  The  reader  will  probably  re- 
member how  poetically,  in  his  third  vol- 
ume, Sir.  Kuskin  has  desoribod  the  leaf, , 
as  "  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  stem — 
the  uncontrolled  expression  of  delight 
that  the  spring  bad  come,  shown  in  the 
fountain! ike  expat iation  of  its  tender 
green  leaf  into  the  air;"  and  in  a  like 
spirit  of  quaiut  and  ^aoeful  fancy  he  con- 
templates "  the  earth-viul,"  that  "imper- 
fect soul,  given  to  meet  the  soul  of  man," 
and  traces  how,  "  in  this  mystery  of  in- 
termcdiat<i  beiug  most  of  the  pleasures  j 
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I  we  need  from  the  external  world  are 
I  gathered,  and  most  of  the  lessons  we  need 
are  written,  nil  kinds  of  precious  ^wm 
and  teaching  being  united  in  tbis  link  be- 
tween the  earth  and  man." 

"  Wondei4hl  is  OcnTs  dstty  preparation  oTtte 
e«rft  tbr  him,  with  beantiftil  inMns  of  )i& 
Firrt,  a  earpst  to  make  it  soft  fer  him  ;  then,  a 
adared  fiuituy  of  embrddeij  thereon;  tbiat 
tall  spnading  of  fitUsfe  to  shade  him  from  mm 
hwt,  and  shue  also  the  Men  rain,  that  it  vxj 
not  dry  qmckly  back  into  the  clouds,  bat  stay 
to  nourisb  the  springs  among  the  moss.  Stout 
wood  to  bear  this  iM&ge ;  casUy  to  be  cat,  yet 
tonch  and  light,  to  make  bonMS  for  him,  or  in- 
Btnmienti  (laoee-abaft  or  plow-handle,  aocord- 
jng  to  his  temper ;)  oieleaB  it  bad  beui  if  hard- 
er;  usekaa  if  has  lUiraus ;  Qicdess  if  Imb  elastic. 
Winter  cornea,  and  (he  shade  of  lea&go  &lls 
away,  to  let  the  sun  warm  the  earth;  the 
strong' boughs  remaiii,  breaking  tiieetavngthof 
winter  winds.  ,  .  Fraplify  or  force,  BoftnesB 
or  strength,  In  all  degrees  and  aspects;  unerTinr 
nprigfatDees,  as  of  temple  piUars,  or  undirlded 
waoMring  of  CMble  tendrua  on  the  Rround; 
mi^ty  redstancM  of  rigid  ana  and  Umb  to  the 
stonns  of  Bgea,  or  waving  to  and  fro  with  flunt- 
eat  palse  oT aunmwr  streamlet;  roots,  cleaving 
the  strength  of  rodi,  or  binding  the  transEence 
of  the  sand:  creata  Msldng  io  annshine  of  tbe 
deant,  or  hiding  by  dripmog  spring  and  light- 
leas  cave ;  firiiage  far  tossing  in  entan^ed  fields 
beneath  every  wave  of  ocean  clothing  with 
variesatcd,  ererlasUng  films  ti»  peaks'of  the 
traddess  moantains,  or  ministering  at  cottage 
doors  to  every  gentlest  passion  and  simpleot  \aw 
of  humani^.'' 

In  this  pleasant  spirit,  not  only  looking 
abroad  upon  all  the  works  of  God  with 
that  joy,  and  wonder,  and  intense  feeling 
of  their  beauty,  which  has  rendered  him 
ao  delightful  an  art  teacher ;  bnt  on  this 
portion  of  bis  subject,  dwelling  npon  them 
needfully  and  minutely  too — for  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  they  require  to  be 
sought  out  by  those  who  hare  pleasure 
therein — Mr.  Kuskin  proceeds  to  exam- 
ine the  strnotare  of  the  bud  and  the  leaf, 
the  latter  ch^ter  supplying  some  grace- 
ful and  suggestive  iltaatrations,  although 
iner«lj  accurate  druwings  of  common  tree 
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boughs.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  that 
very  beautiful  eno^raving,  "  the  Dryad's 
Crown,"  and  mai*k  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  that  mere  group  of  oak  leaves,  and 
say,  whether  it  be  possible  for  tho  art 
student  to  obtain  lovelier  forms  and  com- 
binations to  copy  from  than  the  common- 
est natural  objects  will  supply. 

We  can  not  complain  with  some  critics, 
of  the  depreciatory  remarks  on  the  leafage 
of  Cuyp  and  Hobbima,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, which  follow.     In  pointing  out  the 
vast  superiority  of  Turner's  trees,  whether 
single  or  in  masses,  it  was  perfectly  fair 
to   show  how  far  below  him  the  much- 
lauded  Dutch  landscape  painters  must  be 
placed ;     more    especially    as    the    aim 
throughout  the  whole  work  is  to  point 
out  how  absolutely  necessary  to  excel- 
lence is  truthful  and  careful  copying  of 
nature.    This  Turner  ever  did,  and  this 
Cuyp  and   Hobbima  did  not;  for  '^no 
man  ever  before  painted  a  distant  tree 
rightly,  or  a  full-leaved  branch  rightly." 
The  beautiful  cluster  of  foliage  in  the  en- 
graving entitled  "  By  the  Wayside  "  fine- 
ly illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks,  and 
proves,  too,  how  little  of  Turner's  peculiar 
excellence — the   rich   and   profuse   luxu- 
riance of  his  foregrounds  especially — can 
be  appreciated,  save  by  those  who  have 
studied,  not  engravings  of  his  pictures, 
but  his  own  drawings.    A  lovely  "  bit"  is 
this  wavside  bank  and  thicket — a  picture 
in  itself;  and  yet  it  is  the  faithful  render- 
ing of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  fore- 
ground of  that  fine  view  of  Richmond, 
looking  up  the  river,  in  the  Yorkshire  se- 
ries.   Farther  on  we  have,  in  the  plate 
"  By  the  Brookside,"  a  more  strikhig  il- 
lustration of  the  utter  inadequateness  of 
the  published  engravings  to  do  justice  to 
Turner's  marvellous  "  infinitude  of  execu- 
tion."     In   this,   including  scarcely  one 
third   of   the   foreground,   itself  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  whole  view  of  Rich- 
mond from  the  moors,  a  picture  is  formed 
containing  quite  as  much  variety  as  many 
a  highly-finished  drawing ;  but  still  "  only 
a  most  costly  engraving  of  the  real  size 
could  give  any  idea  of  the  mossy  and  fer- 
ny leafage  included  in  the  real  design." 

The  chapters  on  the  branch,  the  stem, 
the  leaf  monuments,  the  leaf  shadows, 
which  follow,  oifer  many  suggestive  re- 
marks ;  but  they  are,  we  think,  mther 
suited  to  the  general  inquirer,  or  amateur, 
than  to  the  art  student,  although  much 
good  counsel  to   the   latter  is  included. 


There  is  good  counsel  to  ns  all  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  passage,  which  includes  the  ctuip 
ter  on  ^Meaf  monuments.^  The  leaf^ 
though  so  short-lived,  has  not  been  Qse, 
less  during  its  life,  for 

**  Dying,  it  leaves  its  own  small  but  w«ll-hr 
bored  thread,  adding,  though  imperceptibly  jet 
essentially,  to  the  strength,  lh>m  root  to  cresti 
of  the  tnmk  on  which  it  had  lived,  and  fitting 
that  trunk  for  better  service  to  suooBading  noes 

of  leaves This  lesson  we  hare  to 

take  from  the  leafs  life.  One  more  we  nu^  re- 
ceive from  its  death.  If  ever,  in  aatomn,  apeo- 
sivencss  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drill  hv  in 
their  fiiding,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  to  thdr 
mighty  monuments  (the  trees.)  Behold  iKnr 
fair,  how  far  prolonged  in  arch  and  aislc^  the 
avenues  of  the  valleys,  the  fringes  of  the  hills  I 
So  stately — so  eternal;  the  joy  of  man,  the  com- 
fort of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the 
earth — they  are  hut  the  monuments  of  those 
poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past  us  to  die.  Let 
them  not  pass  without  our  understanding  their 
last  counsel  and  example — that  we  also,  cardieH 
of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the 
world;  monuments  by  which  men  nm^  be 
taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died,  but 
where  we  lived." 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  pert, 
Leaves  Motionless^  has  passages  of  great 
beauty ;  but  it  surprises  ns  at  the  oateei 
with  the  strange  assertion,  that  ^^  few  peo- 
ple care  about  flowers,''    and    the  }et 
stranger  assertion  that,  while  ^  they  seem 
intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, they  have  hut  little  interest  fer 
men  of  supreme  power  and  thonghtfol* 
ness."    Surely,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
choir  of  English  poets— of  all  really  de* 
serving  the  name,  from  Chaucer  to  Ten- 
nyson— w^e  must  protest  against  this  most 
startling  paradox.      From    Mr.   Ruskin, 
least  of  all,  should  we  have  expected  it, 
remembering  how,  in  the  chapter  on  JZMs- 
tive  Vital  Beauty^  in  his  second  volnmei 
he  recognizes  this  interest  in  and  love  of 
flowers  as  characteristic  of  all  great  poets; 
and  how,  subsequently,  he  illustrates  the 
glow^ing  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  be- 
cause ^^  it  goes  into  the  inmost  soul  of 
every  flower "  of  Perdita's  gathered  lap- 
ful ;  and  how  he  lingers  with  delight  over 
^Vordsw^orth's  '*  delicious   stansis  ^    ad- 
dressed to  the  daisy.     That  tho  great 
painters  should  but  slightly  heed  flowen, 
or  rather,  seldom  care  to  paint  them,  may, 
wo  think,  be  accounted  tor  easily  enough 
by  the  fact  that  historical  scenes  are  sel- 
dom indeed  enacted  among  flowers,  and 
that  the  landscape  painter,  as  Mf.  RasUa 
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soon  after  remarks  requires  such  breadth 
of  foreground,  implying  such  distance 
from  the  spectator,  that  it  must  entirely 
prevent  his  attempting  flower  detail.  But, 
after  all,  is  it  not  because  "  what  is  best 
in  flowers  is  inimitable,"  that  the  greatest 
painters  have  introduced  them  so  sparing- 
ly ?  Their  matchless  colors,  their  match- 
less texture,  how  leaden  the  brightest  co- 
balts, even  ultramarine  itself,  show  beside 
the  gentian  or  the  dazzling  little  forget- 
me-not  ;  how  inadequate  the  richest  car- 
mines to  rival  the  matchless  flash  of  the 
innermost  folded  rose-leaves  !  But  then, 
still  more,  the  texture  of  the  flower  petal, 
even  of  the  meanest,  who  shall  paint  that  ? 
The  thick  masses  of  foliage,  the  wayside 
herbage,  even  the  leaf,  are  fairly  imitable  ; 
but  what  pencil  can  embody  that  wonder- 
ful garment  which  clothes  the  flowers  of 
the  field — that  robe  of  light  which  arrays 
the  transitory  lily  ?  "  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory "  may  be  painted ;  for  his  robe, 
however  gorgeous,  was  but  human  handi- 
work, woven  and  broidered  by  earthly 
fingers ;  but  here,  take  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  and  mark  the  exquisite  delica- 
cy of  that  web,  wrought  in  no  mortal 
loom,  and  yet,  with  divine  prodigality  of 
resource,  given  but  to  be  worn  for  a  few 
short  days ! 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on 
the  beautiful  variety  of  shape  in  the 
leaves  of  fioweiing  plants,  and  two  de- 
lightful outlines  of  the  buttercup  leaf,  "de- 
licately rent  into  beauty,"  showing  that, 
''  as  in  the  aiguilles  of  the  great  Alps,  so 
in  this  lowliest  field-herb,  where  rending 
is  the  law  of  beincr,  it  is  the  law  of  loveli- 
ness  ;"  ami  showing,  loo,  what  unexpected 
forms  of  beauty  are  lying  unregarded 
under  our  very  footsteps.  V  ery  eloquent 
and  susf^eslive  are  the  closing  remarks. 
Our  quotation  is  long,  but  it  would  be 
injustice  alike  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and  to  our 
readers  if  we  abridged  it : 

"  Leaves  motionless.  The  strong  pines  wave 
above  them,  anci  the  weak  grasses  tremble  be- 
side them ;  but  the  blue  stars  rest  upon  the  earth 
with  a  peace  as  of  heaven ;  and  fiur  along  the 
ridges  of  iron  rock,  moveless  as  they,  the  rubied 
crests  of  Alpine  rose  flush  in  the  low  rays  of 
morninfr.  Nor  these  yet  the  stillest  leaves ; 
others  there  are  subdued  to  a  deeper  quietness, 
the  mute  slaves  of  the  earth,  to  whom  we  owe, 
perhaps,  thanks  and  tenderness,  the  most  pro- 
found of  all  we  have  to  render  for  the  leaf  min- 
istries. .  .  .  Lichen  and  mosses  (though 
these  last,  in  their  luxuriance,  are  deep,  and  rich 
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as  herbage,  yet  both,  for  the  most  part,  humUest 
of  green  things  that  live,)  how  of  these?  Meek 
creatures  I  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  vailing 
with  hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks;  crea- 
tures full  of  pity,  covering  with  strange  and  ten- 
der honor  the  scarred  disgrace  of  ruin,  laying 
quiet  finger  on  the  trembling  stones,  to  teacti 
them  rest  No  words  that  I  know  of  will  say 
what  these  mosses  are;  none  are  delicate 
enough ;  none  perfect  enough ;  none  rich 
enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  round- 
ed bosses  of  furred  and  beaming  green — ^the 
starred  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine-film- 
ed, as  if  the  rock  spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as 
we  do  glass — the  traceries  of  intricate  silver  and 
fringes  of  amber,  lustrous,  aborescent,  burnished 
through  every  fiber  into  fitful  brightness,  and 
glossy  traverses  of  silken  change,  yet  all  subdu- 
ed and  pensive,  and  fi*amed  for  simplest,  sweet- 
est offices  of  grace.  They  will  not  be  gathered, 
like  the  flowers,  for  chaplet  or  love-token ;  but 
of  these  the  wild  bird  will  make  its  nest,  and 
the  wearied  child  its  pillow. 

*^And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are 
its  last  gift  to  us.  When  all  other  service  is 
vain,  from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and 
gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the  head- 
stone. The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bear- 
ing grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but 
these  do  service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  build- 
er's yard,  flowers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  com 
for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave.  Yet  as,  in 
one  sense,  the  humblest,  in  another  they  are  the 
most  honored  of  the  earth-children.  Unfading 
as  motionless,  the  worm  fi*ets  them  not,  and  the 
autumn  wastes  not  Strong  in  lowliness,  they 
neither  blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in  frost 

To  them,  slow-fingered,  constant-hearted,  is 
entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark  eternal  tapes- 
tries of  the  hills ;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris- 
dyed,  the  tender  framing  of  their  endless  ima- 
gery. Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unimpassion- 
ed  rock,  they  share  also  its  endurance;  and 
while  the  winds  Of  departing  spring  scatter  the 
white  hawthorn  blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and 
summer  dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  droop- 
ing of  its  cowslip  gold,  far  above,  among  the 
mountains,  the  silver  lichen-spots  rest,  starUke, 
on  the  stone ;  and  the  gathering  orange  stain, 
upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak,  reflects 
the  sunsets  of  a  thousand  years." 

The  next  part  is  entitled  Clmtd  Beau- 
ty; for  "  between  the  earth  and  man  arose 
the  leaf.  Between  the  heaven  and  eai'th 
came  the  cloud.  His  life  being  partly  as 
the  falling  leaf,  and  partly  as  the  fiying 
vapor."  There  are  some  eloquent  pas- 
sages in  these  chapters,  though  none,  we 
think,  equalling  that  fine  description  iri 
the  fourth  volume,  of  the  clouds,  "  going 
forth  at  their  pleasure,  covering  the  east 
and  west  with  the  waving  of  their  wings," 
and  their  glorious  ministries  around  "  the 
tabernacle  of  the  san."     Still  the  answers, 
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and  attempts  at  answers — for  Mr.  Ruskin 
does  not  profess  to  bave  wholly  fathomed 
their  mysteries ;  who,  indeed,  could  ? — to 
the  question,  "  what  is  a  cloud  ?"  are 
pleasant,  and  afford  much  infbrmation  to 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  art- 
ist. There  is  something  poetical  in  the 
very  names  Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  to  his 
chapters  here :  The  Cloud  Fhck^^  Tlie 
Cloud  Chariots^  The  Angel  of  the  Sea, 
By  the  last  designation  the  rain,  with  its 
gentle  ministries,  is  implied.  The  rain- 
cloud  "  our  English  artists  naturally  paint- 
ed often,  and  rightly ;  but  are  their  pic- 
tures the  better  for  it?  We  bave  seen 
how  mountains  are  beautiful,  how  trees 
are  beautiful,  how  sun-lighted  clouds  are 
beautiful — but  can  rain  be  beautiful  ?" 
"  Yes,"  he  answers,  "  the  soft  wings  of 
the  sea-angel  droop  still  with  dew,  and 
the  shadows  of  their  plumes  falter  on  the 
hills : 

'*  Nor  are  these  wings  colorless.  We  habitu- 
ally think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and 
gray,  not  knowing  that  we  own  to  it  perhaps 
the  fairest,  though  not  the  most  dazzling,  of  the 
hues  of  heaven.  Often,  in  our  English  morn- 
ings, the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft  level 
fidds,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue ; 
or,  when  of  less  extent  gather  into  apparent  bars, 
crossing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and 
all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable 
light  of  pure  rose-color,  and  purple,  and  amber, 
and  blue ;  not  shining,  but  misty-soft,  the  bar- 
red masses,  when  seen  nearer,  composed  of 
clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud,  like  floss-silk,  look- 
ing as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf 
of  lighted  rain.  No  clouds  form  such  skies, 
none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable. ' 

"  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  have  thought,  in  watch- 
ing its  career  (the  rain-cloud)  across  our  own 
mossy  hills,  or  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
springs  amidst  the  mountain  quietness,  that  the 
chief  masters  of  the  human  imagination  owed, 
and  confessed  that  they  owed,  the  force  of  their 
noblest  thoughts,  not  to  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
nor  the  majesty  of  the  liill,  but  to  tlie  flying 
cloud  Yet  they  never  saw  it  fly  as  we  may  in 
our  own  England.  So  far,  at  least,  as  I  know 
the  clouds  of  the  south,  they  are  often  more 
terrible  than  ours,  but  the  English  Pegasus  is 
swifter.  On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  hills, 
when  the  rain- cloud  is  low  and  much  broken, 
and  the  steady  west  wind  fills  all  space  with  its 
strength,  the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  vul- 
tures ;  they  are  flashes  rather  than  shinings ; 
the  dark  spaces  and  the  dazzling,  race  and  skim 
along  the  acclivities,  and  dart  and  dip  from  crag 
to  dell,  swallow-like ;  no  Graiu)  these,  gray  and 
withered ;  grayhounds  rather,  following  the  Ce- 
rinthian  stag  with  the  golden  antler^.'* 

And  how  gloriously  has  Turner  painted 


these  skies !  how  closely  he  watched  their 
changes,  and  how  carefully  he  noted  down 
in  those  precious  pencil  memoranda  eflfecU 
so  evanescent,  that  probably  no  eye  aave 
his  own  ever  before  remarked  them.  We 
have  a  very  interesting  gpecimen  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  was  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  these  vanishing  effects  in  a 
subsequent  chapter — the  sei-ies  of  sketch- 
es made  at  sea,  in  shorthand,  as  it  were, 
of  the  rising  sun — roughest,  rudest  "jot- 
tings down  "  of  the  sun,  halt  risen,  three 
quarters  risen,  just  above  the  horiBon, 
and  then  rising  higher  and  higher.  Most 
suggestive  is  this  fac-simile  of  harsh 
scratches  and  ill-made  circles,  and  *^  yel- 
low," "purj>le,"  "red,"  scribbled  here 
and  there,  when  wo  remember  that  sach 
slight,  and  to  us  almost  nnintelligiUe 
hints,  were  sufficient  to  recall  to  his  raina 
all  the  beauty  and  all  the  glory  of  those 
morning  skies  which  ho  has  painted  so 
inimitably. 

But,  although  so  dutiful  a  follower  of 
nature,  never  thinking  that  he  could  inv 
aginc  clouds,  and  storms,  and  sunrises,  and 
sun-sets,  finer  than  she  could  set  before 
him.  Turner  is  the  most  poetical  of  landa- 
c^ipe  painters,  makhig  each  detail  tell  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  scene  ho  is  painting, 
and  employing  all  the  "  witchery  "  of  bu 
matchless  skies  to  deepen  the  eflTect.  Mr. 
Huskin  illustrates  this  poetic  feeling  dT 
Turner  by  reference  to  his  drawings  of 
Salisbury  and  Stonehengc  as  types  of  the 
two  great  religions  of  our  land,  the  Christ* 
ian  and  Druidical.  In  tliat  of  Salisbury 
ho  ])laces  the  cathedral  as  the  central 
point,  and  surrounds  it  with  light,  while 
the  passing  summer-storm  is  ^^  a  rain  of 
blessing,  abundant,  but  full  of  brightness, 
golden  gleams  flying  across  the  wet  grasSi 
and  falling  soflly  on  the  lines  of  willows  in 
the  valley ;"  whil%  a  6hephei*d  watching 
his  sheep,  resting  quietly,  forms  the  fore- 
ground. In  the  drawing  of  Stonehengc 
there  is  also  light  from  above ;  but  it  is 
the  scathing  lightning,  **  the  rock  pillars 
seem  to  reel  before  its  slope ;"  and  nearer, 
in  the  darkness,  the  shepherd  lies  dead, 
his  flock  scattered."  Thus,  in  his  two 
drawings  for  Findeu's  Bible  of  Sinai  and 
Lebanon,  we  have 

'*  Another  instance  of  his  opposed  use  of  the 
lightning  symbol,  and  of  the  n^in  of  blessiiig" 
(and  in  this  case  he  himself  explained  hisaesn- 
ing).  **  He  took  them  to  show  the  opposite  in- 
fluences of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel;  The 
of  Moses  is  shown  in  the  burning  of  the 
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among  fallen  stones ;  forked  lightning  cleaying 
the  blue  mist  which  vails  the  summit  of  SinaL 
Armed  Arabs  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  No 
human  habitation  is  seen,  nor  any  herb  <^  tree, 
nor  any  brook,  and  the  lightning  strikes  with- 
out rain.  Over  the  Mount  Lebanon  an  intense- 
ly soft,  gray-blue  sky  is  melting  into  dewy  rain. 
Every  ravine  is  filled,  every  promontory  crown- 
ed, by  tenderpst  foliage,  golden  in  slanting  sun- 
shine. The  white  convert  nesUes  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  rock  ;  and  a  little  brook  runs  under 
the  shadow  of  the  nearer  trees,  beside  which 
two  monks  sit  reading." 

"  A  beautiful  thought,"  as  Mr.  Raskin 
very  truly  remarks,  "  but  an  erring  one,, 
as  all  thoughts  are  that  oppose  the  Law 
to  the  Gospel ;"  for  "  if  people  would  but 
read  the  text  of  their  Bibles  with  heartier 
purpose  of  understanding  it,  instead  of 
superstition  sly,  they  would  see  that 
throughout  the  parts  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  make  their  own  (the  Psalms)  it 
is  always  the  Law  which  is  spoken  of  with 
chief  joy ;"  and  then,  in  a  spirit  that 
greatly  reminds  us  of  Hooker,  he  finely 
points  out  how  even  the  following  after 
beauty  brings  us  "  always  under  a  sterner 
dominion  of  mysterious  law — that  bright- 
ness is  continually  based  upon  obedience, 
and  ail  majesty  only  another  form  of  sub- 
mission." Therefore  it  is  that,  in  closing 
this  investigation  of  the  beauty  of  the  vi- 
sible world,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  "  the  thing  to  be  shown  was  not  a 
pleasure  to  be  snatched,  but  a  law  to  be 
learned."  And  then,  as  "  our  last  message 
from  the  Angel  of  the  Sea,"  Mr.  Ruskin 
ends  with  a  line  paraphrase  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm. 

The  eighth  part,  "  On  Ideas  of  Rela- 
tion— first  of  invention  formal,"  is  direct- 
ed to  the  inquiry  into  the  various  powers, 
conditions,  and  aims  of  mind  involved  in 
the  conception  or  creation  of  pictures ;  and 
ill  the  tirst  chapter,  entiUed  "The  Law  of 
Help,"  are  some  most  suggestive  remarks 
on  invention.  This  is  *'  arrangement,  in 
wliicli  every  thing  in  the  work  is  consistent 
with  all  things  else,  and  helpful  to  all 
things  else."  The  greatest  and  rarest  of 
all  qualities  of  art  is  this ;  for,  "  in  true 
composition,  every  thing  not  only  helps 
every  thing  else  a  little^  but  helps  with  its 
utmost  power.  Every  atom  is  in  full 
energy,  and  all  that  energy  is  kind.  Not 
a  line  nor  spark  of  color  but  is  doing  its 
very  best,  and  that  best  is  aid."  Thus, 
''  the  very  minutest  portion  of  a  great 
com|)osiLion  is  helpful  to  the  whole." 
This  is  pointed  out  pleasantly  in  the  next  I 


chapter,  "  The  Task  of  the  Least,"  where 
Mr.  Ruskin  takes  for  his  text  two  of  Tur- 
ner's engravings,  "  Rietz,  near  Saumur,** 
and  the  "  Fall  of  Schaffhausen,"  and  ex- 
emplifies, from  the  former,  the  "  motive," 
which  is  quietness,  and,  from  the  latter, 
that  which  is  tumult ;  and  then  goes  on 
showing,  by  illustrations  from  Turner's 
Liber  Stvdiorum^  that  this  law  of  arrange- 
ment holds  good  even  to  the  slightest  de- 
tails ;  and  that,  "  unless  every  leaf,  and 
every  visible  point  or  object,  however 
small,  forms  a  part  of  some  harmony,  it 
has  no  business  in  the  picture." 

The  succeeding  chapter,  "  The  Rule  of 
the  Greatest,"  offers  some  important  re- 
marks on  "  the  nature  and  influence  of 
magnitude."  And  be  it  remembered  that 
"  greatness  can  only  be  rightly  estimated 
when  minuteness  is  justly  reverenced ;" 
for  "greatness  is  the  aggregation  of  mi- 
nuteness; nor  can  its  sublimity  be  felt 
truthfully  by  any  mind  unaccustomed  to 
the  affectionate  watching  of  what  is 
least."  The  mere  love  t>i  magnitude,  as 
something  desirable  for  its  own  sake, 
"  was  one  of  the  most  unfailing  signs  of 
baseness  of  mind  among  the  Renaissance 
builders — ^the  widest  and  most  corrupting 
expression  of  vulgarity.  The  microscopic 
drawing  of  an  insect  may  be  precious,  but 
nothing  except  disgrace  and  misguidance 
will  ever  be  gathered  from  such  work  as 
that  of  Haydon  or  Barry."  The  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  this  chapter  contains 
words  of  wisdom,  to  be  treasured  up  by 
the  many,  as  well  as  by  the  art  student. 
"  No  one  can  tell  you  beforehand  what  to 
accept  and  what  to  ignore;  only  remem- 
ber always,  in  painting  as  in  eloquence, 
the  greater  your  strength,  the  quieter 
will  be  your  manner  and  the  fewer  your 
words;  and  in  painting,  as  in  all  the  arts 
and  acts  of  life,  the  secret  of  high  success 
will  be  found,  not  in  a  fretful  and  various 
excellence,  but  in  a  quiet  singleness  of 
justly-chosen  aim." 

The  succeeding  chapter,  "  The  Law  of 
Perfectness,"  follows  out  the  inquiry — 
What  is  perfectness  ?  and  replies,  "  Per- 
fectness, properly  so  called,  means  har- 
mony— the  doing  our  work  thoroughly?'* 
Some  very  interesting  details  are  given 
here  of  Turner's  manner  of  working — of 
that  completeness,  and  yet  rapidity  of 
execution,  which  made  the  artists  who 
saw  him  finishing  at  the  Academy,  sus- 
pect that,  instead  of  painting  the  picture, 
he  was  merely  removmg  an  upper  cover- 
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ing  from  the  finished  work  beneath.  With 
the  remarks  that,  '^  partial  conception  is 
no  conception,"  that  "  the  whole  picture 
must  be  imagined  or  none,"  and  therefore, 
seeing  that  ^^  vanity  and  selfishness  are 
troublous,  eager,  anxious,  petulant — paint- 
ing can  only  be  done  in  calm  of  mind," 
Mr.  Ituskia  concludes  this  part  by  finally 
urging  the  necessity  of  every  true  artist 
benig  a  truly  noble  man. 

In  the  nuith  and  concluding  part  we 
have  several  very  interesting  subjects 
brought  under  review.  The  following 
division  of  landscape  pahiting  merits  tran- 
scription : 

"  I.  Tho  heroic,  representing  an  imaginary 
world,  inhabited  by  men  not,  perhaps,  perfectly 
civilized,  but  noble,  and  usually  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  and  by  spiritual  beings  of  the  high- 
est order ;  frequently  without  architecture,  but 
never  without  figure,  action,  or  emotion.  Its 
principal  master  is  Titian.  II.  classical — ^repre- 
senting an  imaginary  world,  inliabited  by  per- 
fectly civilized  men,  and  by  spiritual  powers  of 
an  inferior  order.  ...  Its  principle  master  is 
Nicolo  Poussin.  III.  Pastoral  —  representing 
peasant  life,  and  its  daily  work  ;  or  such  scene- 
ry as  may  be  naturally  suggested  of  it  ...  No 
supernatural  being  is  ever  visibly  present.  Its 
principal  master  is  Cuyp.  lY.  Contemplative 
— directed  principally  to  the  observance  of  the 
powers  of  natiu'e,  and  record  of  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrat- 
ed by,  or  contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  hu- 
man life.  No  supernatural  being  is  visibly  pre- 
sent It  admits  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
requires,  in  general,  figure  incident,  but  not 
of  an  exciting  character.  It  was  not  developed 
completely  until  recent  times.  Its  principal 
master  is  Turner." 

Thus,  "  we  find  that  all  true  landscape,  whe- 
ther simple  or  exalted,  depends  primarily  for  its 
interest  on  connection  with  humanity,  or  with 
spiritual  powers.  Banish  your  nymphs  and 
heroes  from  the  classical  landscape,  its  laurel 
shades  will  move  you  no  more.  Show  that  the 
dark  clefts  of  the  most  romantic  mountain  are 
uninhabited  or  untraversed,  it  will  cease  to  be 
romantic.  Fields  without  shepherds,  and  with- 
out fairies,  will  have  no  gaiety  in  their  green ; 
nor  will  the  noblest  masses  of  ground,  or  colors 
of  cloud,  arrest  or  raise  your  thoughts,  if  the 
earth  lias  no  life  to  sustain  and  tho  heaven  none 
to  refresh." 

Mr.  Iluskin  has  been  charged  by  many 
critics  with  advocating  in  art  an  utter  in- 
diflerence  to  objects  of  human  interest. 
"VVc  trust  that  this  passage,  and  especially 
the  subsequent  paragraph  (too  long  to  bo 
inserted  here)  will  prevent  all  such  mis- 
apprehension for  the  future.  We  much 
regret  the  closuig  remarks  in  this  chapter, 


for  they  are  certainly  liable  to  be  taken  in 
a  sense — indeed,  they  have  been  that 
taken — which  we  can  not  believe  Mr. 
Ruskin  ever  intended.  Surely  tbe  writer 
who,  scorning  the  commonplace  phraaeo- 
logy  of  conventional  ChristiaDitj,  has  80 
often,  in  his  roost  eloquent  passages,  heart- 
ily and  directly  referred  to  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  could  never  intend  to  iffnore 
that  word  which  is  ^' a  lamp  to  onr  feet,** 
and  substitute  a  vague  mysticism  abont 
the  only  revelation  being  ^tbat  flesb- 
bound  volume  thyself."  In  the  next  chap- 
ter we  have  a  most  lofty  conception  oi 
the  Greek  character,  but  which  certainly 
no  history  of  that  people  confirms.  That 
tho  ^^  ruling  purpose ''  of  Greek  poeify  is 
^^  the  assertion  of  victory  by  heroism,  over 
fate,  sin,  and  death,''  may  be  readily  con- 
ceded ;  but  that  tlie  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor,  even  more,  the  wayward, 
pleasure-seeking  Athenians,  could  ever  be 
represented  as  distinguishing  themselves 
by  heroic  victory  over  that,  appalling 
three,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagme.  In 
the  old  heroic  ages  there  might  be  in- 
stances of  men  "just,  strong,  and  fearless, 
and  up  to  their  power  perfect ; "  but  can 
this  calm  defiance  of  the  worst,  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  following  passage,  he  ac- 
cepted as  the  normal  type  of  tho  Greek 
mind  ? 

"  While  we  live  we  will  hold  fast  our  inte- 
grity ;  no  weak  tears  shall  blind  us,  no  untime- 
ly tremors  abate  our  strength  of  arm  nor  swift- 
ness of  limb.  The  gods  have  given  us  the  thb 
glorious  body,  and  this  righteous  oonscienee ; 
these  we  will  keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end. 
So  may  we  fall  to  misery,  but  not  to  hssoncsi 
So  may  we  sink  to  sleep,  but  not  to  shame.** 

Xoble  heroism  this;  but  does  history 
testify  to  the  truth  of  it  ?  Very  beantifnl 
is  the  following  passage : 

*'  And  herein  was  conquest.  So  defied,  tiie 
betraying  and  accusing  shadows  shrank  \mgk.\ 
the  mysterious  horror  subdued  itself  to  nuyestib 
sorrow.  Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
Their  blood,  which  seemed  to  be  poured  out  1900 
the  ground,  rose  into  hvacinthme  floweta.  KSk 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  opened  to  them.  •  .  • 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  sea— aU  mdtod 
into  grace  and  love.  The  £ital  arrows  rang  not 
now  at  the  shoulders  of  Apollo  the  healer ;  lord  of 
life,  and  of  the  three  great  spirits  of  lifo--Ctn^ 
Memory,  Melody;  great  Artemis  guuded  their 
tiocks  by  night ;  Selene  kissed  in  love  the  ejiS 
of  those  that  slept  And  from  all  osme  help  to 
body  and  soul ;  a  strange  spirit  liftina  the  lofs- 
ly  limbs,  a  strange  light  glowing  on  tLe  foUen 
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hair,  and  strangest  comfort  filling  the  trustful 
heart,  so  that  they  could  put  off  their  armor, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep,  their  work  well  done, 
whether  at  the  gates  of  their  temples  or  of  their 
mountains ;  accepting  the  death  they  once 
thought  terrible  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  knew 
and  granted  what  was  best^' 

Very  beautiflil  is  this  ;  but,  if  trust  in 
"  Him  who  knew  and  granted  what  was 
best "  was  the  source  of  this  almost  super- 
human fortitude,  wherefore  is  the  Greek 
alone  pointed  out  as  though  he  solely  rest- 
ed on  that  great  truth  which  the  chosen 
people  of  old  and  the  Christian  world  hold 
with  fir  firmer  grasp  ?  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  Kuskin  as  to  the  folly  of  merely  look- 
ing on  what  is  called  "  the  bright  side  of 
things,"  when,  as  he  truly  remarks,  "God 
has  given  them  two  sides,  and  intended 
us  to  see  both ;"  and  we  as  heartily  de- 
nounce with  him  those  silly  religious  pub- 


lications which,  with  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality, paint  all  things  cottleur  de  rose. 
But  this  kind  of  feeling  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  accept  as  a  type  of  the  Christian 
faith.  "  The  right  faith  of  man,"  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  truly  says,  "is  not  intended  to 
give  him  repose,  but  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that  ho 
should  look  away  from  the  place  he  lives 
in  now,  and  cheer  himself  with  thoughts 
of  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next ;  but  that 
he  should  look  stoutly  into  this  world,  in 
faith  that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly 
here,  some  good  to  others  or  himself,  with 
wliich  he  is  not  at  present  concerned,  will 
come  of  it  hereafter."  Now  what  is  this 
but  the  healthful  Christian  faith,  that — 

"  Argues  not 
Against  Heaven^s  hand  or  will,  nor  bates  a  jot 
Of  heart,  or  hope ;  but  still  bears  up,  and  steers 
Right  onward  T' 
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I  SHALL  commence  this  article  by  tell- 
ing the  reader  at  the  outset  who  I  am, 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  effects  which 
my  honest  and  open  avowal  may  produce. 
I  hate  disguises,  and  here  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  matter,  I  tnrow  off  the 
cloak  with  which  my  mortal  sins  are 
shrouded,  and  stand  before  you  a  curious, 
idle,  impertinent,  and  rather  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  pries  into  affairs  in  which  he 
is  in  no  degree  concerned,  and  watches, 
with  a  vigilance  always  on  the  alert,  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  every  body  >vho  is 
HO  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  observation.  If  there  be 
any  thing  hidden,  I  am  sure  to  be  the 
means  of  drai^ging  it  to  light ;  if  there 
be  any  disguise  attempted,  behold  the 
man  who  rends  it  in  t^vain,  and  reveals 
the  masker  divested  of  his  covering,  and 
with  all  his  deformities  broadly  and 
clearly  defined.  I  do  these  things  not 
merely  from  ])hilanthropical  motives.  I 
VOL.  LI.— No.  4. 


do  them  partly  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  I  do  them  to*  exult  in  the 
confusion  and  disgrace  in  which  my  unfor- 
tunate victims  are  invairably  involved. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  strange  charac- 
ter of  mine,  the  following  events  would 
probably  never  have  been  recorded,  or 
they  might — which  is,  perhaps,  still  worse 
— have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  his- 
torian quite  unequal  to  the  task. 

In  a  very  quiet,  secluded,  half-aristocra- 
tic square  m  the  city  of  Vanity,  there  re- 
sided only  last  summer  (so  recent  are  the 
matters  here  revealed)  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Head.  He  was  a  very  quiet, 
respectable  person,  possessed  of  consider- 
able shrewdness,  and  endowed  with  no 
mean  intellectual  attainments.  I  lived 
next  door  to  him,  so  that  I  had  various 
opportunities  of  forming  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  his  character.     Mr.  Head  was 

man  of  money,  and  the  whole  of  his 


a 


energies  had  been  directed,  for  a  number 
86 
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of  years  to  the  accumulation  of  money, 
and  which,  as  it  increased,  Mr.  Head's 
love  for  it  seemed  to  wax  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Crcscit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
crcscit 

For  all  this,  Mr.  Ilead  was  not  a  mere 
miser — ho  was  grasping,  a  little  avari- 
cious, perhaps — but  he  did  not  deny  him- 
self any  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  lived 
well,  not  to  say  expensively.  I  think  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with  a  bet- 
ter-informed man  than  Mr.  Head.  lie 
was  well  up  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  day, 
and  was  particularly  fond  of  priding  him- 
self upon  his  sagacity  and  his  penetrating 
and  soarchhig  character,  which  rendered 
it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

So  soon  as  it  became  known  (which  it 
very  soon  was)  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Head,  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
had  como  to  live  in  the  half-aristocratic 
square  before  mentioned,  there  seemed  to 
he  a  great  desire,  on  the  part  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen  whom  I  have  frequently 
met  in  the  city  aforesaid,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Head,  and,  in  fact,  to 
be  admitted  within  the  magic  sphere  of 
his  contidence  and  affection.  I  marveled 
a  little  at  first  when  I  discovered  this,  but 
I  marveled  a  great  deal  more  afterwards, 
that  the  circumstance  should  have  awaken- 
ed in  my  breast  an V  marvel  at  all.  My 
first  idea  was,  why  should  my  society  and 
friendship  not  have  been  courted  in  a 
similar  way,  for  I  had  resided  in  the  local- 
ity even  longer  than  my  neighbor  Head  ? 
A  very  little  reflection  satisfied  me  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  question. 

The  tirst  difticulty  w^hich  occurred  to 
the  worthy  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  was  as  to  how  they  should 
got  access  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Head. 
A  sc'h(*me  had  been  revolving  in  their 
minds  for  several  weeks  past,  and  which 
contemplated  no  less  an  undertaking  than 
tiie  establishment  of  a  new  banking  com- 
])any  in  the  city,  and  which  company  was 
lo  hear  the  signiti(!ant  and  comprehensive 
title  of '"The  (ireat  Swallowlield  and  Gid- 
lil»!(?  District  Banking  Company."  If 
Mr.  Ih'ad  would  only  become  a  share- 
hnlder — better  far,  it  he  would  permit 
hiiiisolf  to  be  nominated  as  a  director — 
ijMV,  if  he  would  onlv  lend  his  name  and 
iiilluence  to  the  S(5heme,  it  was  peri'ectly 
clear  that  such  assistance  would  bo  the 
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very  making  and  setting  up  of  the  com- 
pany. The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Head 
affair  were  Sycophant  and  Mask,  and  it 
was  in  their  teeming  brains  that  the  great 
banking  scheme  in  question  first  origin- 
ated. A  little  consultation  was  held,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  those  geiltlemen,  to  wait  npon 
Mr.  Head,  and  to  ask  him  if  he  wonid 
consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  nndertakinff, 
which  promised  to  be  the  most  profitable 
of  any  that  had  ever  been  contemplated  in 
that  district  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half. 

The  determination  was  no  sooner  come 
to  than  it  was  acted  upon,  and  an  inter- 
view with  the  great  and  wealthy  Mr. 
Head  was  immediately  sought  and  ob- 
tained. 

"  A  banking  company !"  said  Mr.  Head, 
in  some  surprise,  as  he  stood  in  his  library 
with  the  two  gentlemen  aforesaid. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sycophant,  "  and 
if  it  were  established  with  a  feir  capital  to 
start  with,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  result.  Such  a  concern,  sir,  if  proper- 
ly managed,  would  pay  a  dividend  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  j>eT  annum  to 
the  shareholders." 

"A  very  excellent  rate  of  interest," 
said  ]Mr.  Head. 

"  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  a  very  pene- 
trating person,"  said  Sycophant :  "  nay, 
sir,  I  saw  it  the  moment  you  entered  this 
room,  and  the  observation  you  have  just 
made  confirms  me  in  my  first  impression." 

"  If  you  believe  me,  Mr.  Head,"  said 
Mask,  '*  in  seeking  this  interview  with  yon, 
I  have  no  interest  to  serve  except  that 
of  society — it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society 
alone  that  I  have  consented  to  take  apart 
in  this  great  undertaking.  I  am  myself, 
thank  God,  so  comfortable  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  to  render  it  altogether 
unnecessary  for  mo  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial enterprises.  There  are  people  whom 
I  know — and,  indeed,  to  know  tnem  is  to 
esteem  them — who  would  be  benefited 
by  the  undertaking,  and  I  may  say,  it  is 
in  their  behalf  that  I  am  at  present  acting, 
and  solely  witli  a  view  to  their  advantage, 
and  not  my  own." 

"  Mr.  Mask,"  said  Mr.  Head,  "  I  quite 
a[)preciate  the  motives  by  which  yon  seem 
to  be  influenced.  It  is  very  rare— very 
rare  indeed,  sir,  that  wo  meet  with  men 
in  this  world  so  disinterested  as  you  pro- 
fess to  be." 
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"  If  men  were  less  selfish,"  said  Mr. 
Mask,  ^*'  the  world  would  be  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is." 

''  It  would — it  would,  Mask,"  said  Mr. 
Head. 

"There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Head,"  said 
Sycophant,  "so  popular  in  this  city  as 
you  are  ;  your  reputation  has  traveled  far 
and  wide,  and  I  can  say  of  you  what  I 
can  say  of  no  other  man,  that  I  never 
heard  you  spoken  of  in  ray  life  except 
with  the  highest  respect  and  considera- 
tion. You  are  a  man,  sir,  universally  be- 
loved, and  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
source  of  pleasure  it  must  be  to  you  to 
have  won  so  many  golden  opinions." 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,  I  assure  you,  to 
hear  I  have  been  so  fortunate,  for  I  have 
made  no  efforts  whatever  to  gain  so  much 
favor." 

"  The  more  credit  there  is  due  to  you," 
replied  Sycophant. 

"  Then  will  you  proceed  to  business,  Mr. 
Sycophant?"  said  Head.  "Inform  me, 
8ir,  pray,  to  what  fortunate  circumstance 
I  am  indebted  for  the  present  interview." 

"  I  quite  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  that  course,"  said  Mask.  "I  think  de- 
cidedly it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed 
to  business  at  once.  If  there  be  any  thing 
which  I  detest,  it  is  circumlocution.  I 
am  a  straight-forward  man,  and  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  answer  best  to  be  so.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  I  owe  my  present  po- 
sition in  societj^  altogether  to  that  straight- 
tbrwardncss,  which  has  always  been  a 
lead  in  G^  feature  in  my  character. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Sycophant,  "  the  facts 
are  these.  When  this  great  scheme  we 
have  mentioned  to  you  first  suggested  it- 
self, the  thing  which  instantly  occurred  to 
us  was,  who  were  to  be  the  men  who 
should  liave  the  honor  and  credit  of  bring- 
ing it  before  the  public,  and  of  prosecuting 
it  with  such  vigor  and  energy  as  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  to  all 
concerned.  Several  persons  were  named 
to  us  as  being  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  tlie  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of 
conferring,  not  only  great  advantages 
upon  themselves,  but  likewise  incalculable 
advantages  upon  the  public;  those  names, 
sir,  were  rejected  unhesitatingly,  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  At  length  a  friend 
who  took  our  scheme  warmly  to  heart, 
was  kind  enough  to  name  you  as  a  gentle- 
man who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  for- 
warding the  undertaking,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  our  friend  could  have  named  a 


more  suitable  pei-son,  for,  with  your  im- 
mense wealth,  influence,  and  experience, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  if  you  would 
throw  them  into  the  scale,  that  our  under- 
taking could  be  other  than  highly  lucra- 
tive." 

"  Are  you  done,  Mr.  Sycophant  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Head. 

"  I  have  but  another  word  to  add  ;  it  is 
this :  take  our  application  into  your  ear- 
nest consideration,  and  let  your  reply  be 
favorable  to  our  appeal." 

"  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you,  gentle- 
men," said  Head.  "  I  decline  joining  the 
undertaking.     I  have  no  faith  in  it." 

"  No  faith !  no  faith  !"  exclaimed  Syco- 
plmnt.  "It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Head; 
reflect,  sir — consider!" 

"I  shall  not  join  it,  gentlemen,"  said 
Head. 

"I  am  convinced  you  will  not  perse- 
vere in  that  determination,"  said  Syco- 
phant. "  Think  the  matter  over,  sir,  and 
we  will  call  again." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  let  it  be  so,  Mr.  Head, ' 
said  Mask. 

And  forthwith  those  two  gentlemen 
took  their  hats  from  the  table,  and  grace- 
fully bowed  themselves  out  of  the  room — 
the  only  step  that  received  the  hearty 
concurrence  and  approval  of  Mr.  Head. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  laughed  Mr.  Head,  when 
they  had  gone  ;  "I  am  not  so  easily  en- 
trapped, gentlemen,  as  you  suppose." 

"  This  little  scene  will  serve  to  exhibit 
the  sagacity  and  penetration  of  Mr.  Head, 
and  turther  demonstrate  that  he  was 
proof  against  the  insinuations  and  blan- 
dishments of  two  of  the  most  designing 
gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Vanity. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  unless  a  man  be 
tolerably  shrewd  and  wary,  he  runs  a  great 
risk  of  being  made  the  victim  of  a  hun- 
dred different  devices  which  are  laid  to 
entrap  him.  Mr.  Head  was  protected 
from  this  danger  by  a  character  naturally 
searching  and  suspicious.  Nobody,  I  dare 
say,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny  the  utility 
of  those  qualities  to  a  man  who  is  a  deni- 
zen of  the  city  of  Vanity ;  yet,  after  all, 
there  are  other  points  of  character  equally 
desirable  and  commendable,  as,  for  in- 
stance, charity,  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  etc.  In  these  respects,  I 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Head  was  wofuUy 
deficient ;  he  had  no  charity,  no  compas- 
sion for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. I  have  given  the  reader  a  remoto 
idea  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Head^s  character, 
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but  I  should  be  doing  an  injustice,  both 
to  myself  and  my  subject,  if  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  furnish  him  with  a  vague  concep- 
tion of  the  other. 

A  certain  man  of  the  name  of  Worthy 
called  only  a  few  days  after  the  interview 
described  above  on  Mr.  Head.  He  told 
his  story  to  him,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  a  farmer  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
might  still  have  continued  so  if  he  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
become  bond  for  a  friend  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  inabili- 
ty of  his  friend  to  do  so.  He  had  a  large 
family  depending  upon  him  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  all  he  asked  was  a  small  sub- 
scription towards  liquidating  the  debt  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract. 

"  No,  no,  my  good  man,  there  are  so 
many  impostors,"  said  Head,  "  that  I 
must  decline  to  assist  you.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  arc  telling  me  the 
truth  or  not." 

"Here  is  a  written  paper  signed  by 
two  respectable  men  of  the  place,  which 
will  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Head,  "  but  the 
paper  may  be  a  forgery." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  go  with  you  to  either 
of  the  persons  who  hns  signed  the  paper, 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  document  which 
I  hold  is  ))ei'iectlv  genuine." 

"My  time,  ISfr.  Worthy,  is  very  pre- 
cious.   I  can  not  spare  it  to  investigate 
nto  these  matters." 

"The least  assistance  you  could  render 
me  would  be  thankfully  received,"  urged 
Worth  V. 

Mr.  Head  was  deaf  to  his  appeal. 
There  were  so  many  persons  going  about 
in  a  similar  way,  that  it  was  dilHcult  to 
ascertain  who  were  and  who  were  not 
really  objects  of  charity.  The  world  was  , 
so  full  of  deception,  that  it  required  the 
utmost  vigilance  to  guard  oneself  from 
imposition. 

Poor  Worthy  went  away  as  he  came, 
and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Head  was  one  of  the  hardest,  most  un- 
charitible  men  that  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered in  his  lile.  I  am  sorry  to  say  (I  ] 
took  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  case)  that  this  deserving  man  was 
reduced  to  beggary  by  the  imprudent  act 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  little 


timely  assistance  from  Mr.  Head.  Oh, 
Mr.  Plead !  there  are  many  charges  maj 
be  laid  at  your  door,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  always  dwelling  on  the  dark  dde  of  a 
picture ;  there  are  lights  and  shades  in 
life  as  there  are  in  human  character,  and 
pleasant  and  consolatory  is  it  to  know, 
that  although  to-day  it  may  be  gloomy, 
to-morrow  the  glorious  sun  may  shine 
forth  in  all  his  power  and  splendor,  ani- 
mating life  anew,  and  impartmg  to  every 
object  in  nature  a  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  wore  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. 

Every  person  in  the  city  of  which  I 
iiave  been  writing  was,  therefore,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  not  a  Head.    No,  there 
were  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  myself 
who  were  acted  npon  by  the  noblest  mo- 
tives of  our  nature,  and  the  very  oppo- 
site neighbor  of  Mr.  Head  was  a  lady  of 
this  description.    Her  name  was  Rebecca 
Heart.    She  was  a  maiden,  and,  I  believe, 
had  not  yet  passed  her  thirtieth  year.    A 
nobler,  finer  character  than  Miss  Heart's, 
perhaps,  never  existed.    She  led  a  life  of 
retirement ;  she  did  not  visit  mnch,  nor 
receive  a  great  deal  of  company.    When 
I  say  she  did  not  visit  much,  I  nse  the 
Avord  m  its  conventional  sense,  and  by 
which  I  mean  that  she  did  not  visit  much 
the  houses  of  families  in  circumstances 
similar  to  her  own.    She  vi^ted  houses  a 
great  deal  in  another  fashion ;  wherever 
there  wiis  a  fjimily  in  distress — wherever 
there  was  sickness — ^whcrever  there  was 
death,  there  was  Miss  Heart  administering 
comforts  to  the  needy,  prescribing  reme- 
dies to  the  sick,  soothing  the  mourners, 
and  bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  was  a  place  where  they  shonld  be 
reunited  to  the  father  or  the  mother  whom 
they  had  lost.    If  there  were  anjr  baaar 
organized  for  purposes  of  chanty,  any 
soup-kitchen  opened  for    providing  the 
poor  with  nourishment  during  hara  and 
inclenient  seasons,  any  hospital,  school,  or 
other  deserving  institution  that  stood  in 
need  of  support,  you  roa^  be  sure  that 
!Miss  Heart  contributed  liberally  to  each 
of  these  objects,  and  that  not  openly  and 
osti^ntatiously,  but  quietly  and  almost  un- 
observed.   A  rare  character  was  that  of 
Miss  Heart — a  pity  that  it  should  be  so 
rare.     It  would  be  no  easj  task  to  re- 
count all  the  noble  institutions  that  this 
inestim:ible  lady  has  been  the  means  of 
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establishing — asylums  for  decayed  gover- 
nesses, needlewomen,  servants,  and  others. 
It  was  well  that  Miss  Heart  was  a  person 
of  large  property,  for  if  it  had  not  been  so 
she  would  have  been  prevented,  like 
many  other  ladies  of  the  same  name  from 
doinc;  as  much  good  as  she  wished  to  do. 
It  was  fortunate  on  another  account,  be- 
cause her  liberality,  long  before  this,  must 
have  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  penury,  if 
her  resources  had  not  been  very  consider- 
able. As  it  was,  there  were  some  well- 
grounded  fears  that  such  an  event  might 
actually  occur,  if  she  did  not  put  a  check 
upon  her  liberal  hand.  Of  course  such  a 
lady  as  Miss  Heart  was  very  soon  known 
to  every  person  in  the  city  of  Vanity,  and 
not  only  to  the  citizens  themselves,  but  to 
strangers  immediately  after  their  arrival 
in  the  city,  and  the  consequence  of  all  this 
was,  that  whilst  Miss  Heart  rendered 
great  and  important  services  to  persons 
really  in  need  and  deserving  of  her  assist- 
ance, she  was  made  the  dupe  of  a  great 
many  designing  impostors,  who  trumped 
up  the  most  plausible  stories  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  such  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
enlist  her  sympathy,  and  to  cause  her  to 
give  liberally  to  the  pretended  sufferers. 
There  was  one  great  drawback  in  Miss 
Heart's  character,  and  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  a  failing  on  the  right  side.  She  had 
so  much  faith  in  human  nature,  and  she 
was  so  kindly  disposed  towards  every  per- 
son, that  she  could  never  for  a  moment 
bring  herself  to  suspect  any  of  her  appli- 
cants guilty  of  falsehood,  or  of  an  inteu- 
tion  to  deceive  her;  so  she  gave  away  alto- 
gether indiscriminately,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  undeserving  fared  as  well  at 
her  hands  as  the  necessitous  and  really 
poor.  Affluent  as  Miss  Heart  was  under- 
stood to  be,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
her  nearest  friends  that  a  continuance  of 
such  profuse  liberality  on  her  part  would 
be  sure  in  the  end  either  to  reduce  her  to 
a  state  of  comparative  dependence  or  of 
absolute  penury.  How  was  this  indiscnm- 
inate  munificence  to  be  put  a  stop  to  ? 
Remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  for  Miss 
Heart  would  not  listen  to  them.  She 
])ersisted  in  obeying  the  impulses  of  her 
nature,  and  would  continue  tp  give,  so 
long  as  the  persons  seeking  assistance  only 
seemed  to  deserve. 

A  few  female  friends  of  Miss  Heart  as- 
sembled in  solemn  conclave  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  position  in  which 
i\Iiss  Heart  stood,  and  devising,  if  possible 


some  means  whereby  such  calamities  as 
beggary  and  ruin,  which  really  threatened 
Miss  Heart,  might  be  averted.  The  draw- 
ing-room of  Mrs.  Sympathy  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  business 
was  after  the  removal  of  the  tearthings. 
There  were  present  at  this  important 
meeting,  besides  the  lady  of  the  house, 
Miss  Candor,  Miss  Prudence,  Miss  Fore- 
sight, and  some  other  ladies,  w^hose  names, 
although  I  bribed  Mrs.  Sympathy's  house- 
maid with  the  promise  of  a  treat  to  the 
play,  I  was  unable  to  obtain. 

By  common  consent,  Mrs.  Sympathy 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

"  Ladies,"  she  began, "  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  you  of  the  object 
which  has  called  us  together  this  evenmg, 
I  may,  however,  say,  and  I  think  you  will 
not  object  to  subscribe  to  the  statement, 
that  the  object  is  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  deeply  concerns  the 
interest  of  a  friend  we  all  love,  honor,  and 
esteem.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  ladies,  it  is 
no  idle  business  which  summonses  us  toge- 
ther in  solemn  council  this  evening.  I 
shall  briefly,  and  as  a  matter  of  form,  state 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  To  most  of 
you,  if  not  to  all,  a  certain  lady  of  this  city 
of  the  name  of  Heart  will  be  personally 
known.  The  lady  is,  or  was,  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth.  Of  Miss  Heart's 
character  there  is  but  one  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  Vanity ;  there  is 
not  a  person,  I  believe,  who  does  not  al- 
most idolize  her,  and  I  am  persuaded  I 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  untruth  when  I 
affirm  that  she  is  the  most  popular  lady  of 
this  city.  (Ironical  cheers  from  one  or 
two  ladies,  who  names  I  forbear  to  men- 
tion.) It  would  occupy  me  a  considerable 
time  if  I  were  to  expatiate  at  any  length 
upon  the  manifold  virtues  of  that  amiable 
lady,  or  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  in- 
numerable acts  of  charity  which  she  has 
perpetrated  silently  and  even  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  there 
are  many  ladies  who  would  do  well  if 
they  would  imitate  the  example  to  Miss 
Heart.  ('  Oh,  oh  I'  cried  one  or  two 
ladies  from  a  corner  of  the  room.)  "  Yes, 
there  are  ladies  in  the  room,"  continued 
Mrs.  Sympathy — and  she  cast  her  mild, 
benevolent  eyes  in  the  direction  whence 
these  exclamations  had  proceeded — "  who 
might  be  considerably  benefited  by  such 
an  excellent  example." 

^^Mrs.  Chairwoman,"  interposed  Miss 
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Candor,  amidst  some  little  confusion, "  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  remarks  which 
you  have  just  made  are  intended  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies 
present  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  interrupted,  Miss  Can- 
dor," said  the  chairwoman. 

"  I  have  only  asked  a  question,  to  which 
I  think  you  can  not  hesitate  to  vouchsafe 
a  reply,"  urged  Miss  Candor. 

"  Order,  order,"  cried  one  or  two  of  the 
ladies. 

"  I — I  shall  not  be  interrupted,"  resum- 
ed the  chairwoman.  "  The  observations  I 
have  just  made  are  not  without  their  ap- 
plication." Some  further  interruption 
hereupon  ensued,  but  upon  Mrs.  Sympa- 
thy threatening  to  vacate  the  chair  if 
order  was  not  mstantly  restored,  she  was 
suffered  to  proceed.  "  We  are  all  satis- 
fied, I  think,"  continued  the  chairwoman, 
"  of  the  goodness  of  Miss  Heart's  charac- 
ter, but  there  is  one  important  thing  to 
be  considered.  Miss  Heart,  I  fear,  is  not 
so  discreet  as  she  might  be  in  disturbing 
her  charity.  I  fear  she  Is  frequently  the 
victim  of  deep  and  designing  people,  and 
that  persons  become  the  recipients  of  her 
charity  who  do  not  in  any  degree  stand 
in  need  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  to  what  a  result  this  want  of  discre- 
tion may  lead.  If  Miss  Ilcart  continues 
to  squander  away  her  money  thus  reckless- 
ly, ii  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  she  will 
one  day  (and  that  day  not  very  far  dis- 
tant) fall  into  a  state  of  poverty  hei*self. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  an  event  that 
the  present  meeting  has  been  called,  and 
to  form  some  scheme  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Miss  Heart's  affiiirs. 
If  any  lady  has  any  remark  to  make,  she 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so."  And  Mrs.  Sym- 
pathy sat  down  amidst  half-suppressed 
cheers,  titters,  and  the  partial  waving  of 
scented  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Miss  Prudence  hereupon  arose.  "  She 
said  she  was  unable  to  speak,  never  hav- 
ing spoken  before,  but  she  begged  to  ask, 
and  she  did  not  know  whether  slie  should 
be  in  order  in  doing  so,  but  she  hoped 
she  should — she  begged  to  ask  if  Miss 
Heart  had  been  apprised  of  the  present 
meeting  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  chair- 
woman ;  "  no  peraon  has  any  knowledge 
of  this  meeting  except  the  ladies  present." 
She  little  thought  it  would  be  reported  in 
till'  N^nw  Monthly, 

!Miss  l^rudence  thanked  the  chairwoman 


for   the   information,  and  resumed  her 
seat. 

A  minute  or  two  cLipsed,  daring  which 
time  the  most  profouna  silence  prevailed, 
when  at  length  Miss  Candor  stood  for- 
ward, and  requested  to  say  a  few  words, 
assuring  the  ladies  that  she  should  not  oc- 
cupy their  time  long. 

"  I  quite  concur,"  she  proceeded,  "  in 
the  remarks  made  by  our  ezoellent  chair« 
woman  this  evening  as  to  the  propriety  of 
forming  some  plan  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Miss  Heart  from  imposition  and 
fraud,  to  which,  I  am  much  afraid,  she 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  subjected, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  perform- 
ing our  duty  if  we  did  not  at  once  enter 
upon  the  scheme  seriously  and  energeti- 
cally, and  with  the  full  determination  of 
bringing  our  efforts  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
(Cheers.)  I  think  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
which  devolves  upon  us  all,  to  unite  the 
whole  of  our  energies  in  a  case  so  much 
deserving  of  our  sympathy  and  support. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  is,  what  is  the  best  way  of  attaining 
the  object  we  have  in  view,  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  trenching  upou  ground 
which  might  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
being  trespassers  and  intruders?  But 
surely,  ladies,  if  we  appear  to  trespass  or 
to  interfere  in  a  cause  with  which,  ia  one 
sense,  we  may  be  said  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  it  is  from  the  purest — the  most  honor- 
able motives.  We  have  no  interest  of 
our  own  to  advance,  but  simply  to  protect 
those  of  a  lady  who,  we  are  all  aware,  has 
conferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  so- 
ciety. (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  How, 
then,  should  we  set  about  this  business  ?  It 
appears  to  me,  that  if  a  deputation  were 
formed  and  empowered  to  wait  upon  Miss 
Heart,  in  order  to  make  such  representa- 
tions to  her  as  the  case  in  point  nught 
seem  to  justify,  such  a  procedure  oould 
not  fliil  to  be  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects.  There  is,  however,  another 
course  open  to  us,  and  which  would,  per- 
haps, be  preferable  to  the  one  I  have  just 
recommended.  It  is  this :  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  advisable,  and  more  pro- 
dent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  feelmgs 
of  Miss  Heart,  if  three  or  four  of  us  were 
calling  upon  some  of  her  most  intimate 
acquaintances  —  those  persons  who  are 
known  to  exercise  the  most  control  over 
her — and  recommending  them  to  speak  to 
Miss  Heart  upon  the  subject  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible.    I  leave  it|  how- 
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ever,  to  yourselv^es,  ladies,  to  decide  as  to 
the  course  which  would  be  the  most  pru- 
dent to  adopt,  or,  perhaps,  some  lady  may 
suggest  a  plan  which  may  supersede  both 
of  those  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
laying  before  you  this  evening." 

Miss  Candor  resumed  her  seat  amidst 
much  applause,  whereupon  Miss  Foresight 
immediately  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  meeting. 

"I  have   listened,"   began  that  lady, 
"  with  great  attention  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  last  speaker,  and  I  must  con- 
fess not  without  being  considerably  inter- 
ested in  what  has  just  fallen  from  her  lips. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  disapprove  of 
any  thing  which  she  has  suggested,  but  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
plan  which  has  not  yet  even  been  hinted 
at,  which  is  much  superior  to  either  of 
those    recommended    by    my    sagacious 
friend,  Miss  Candor.     (Flear,  hear.)     Yes, 
ladies,  the  plan  is  one  which  I  do  not  hes- 
itate for  a  moment  to  recommend,  and 
which,  if  put   in   force,  will,  I   have  no 
doubt,  answer  all  the  purposes  we  have  in 
contemplation.     (Hear,  hear.)     There  are 
sonic  ladies  who  may  object  to  it  from 
motives  the  most  laudable  and  proper ; 
but,  whilst  I  am  to  some  extent  prepared 
to  concur  in  those  objections,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  persuaded  that  the  scheme  to 
which   I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  really  advantageous  result. 
(Hear,  hear.)     I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
I  am  about  to  touch  on  delicate  ground, 
and  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  a  charge 
of  boldness — if  not  of  impertinence — but  a 
keen  sense  of  duty  compels  me,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  waive  these  consider- 
ations entirely,  and  to  seek,  by  whatever 
means  I  possess,  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  amiable  lady  in  whose  behalf  this 
meeting  has  been  called.     (Cheei*s.)     La- 
dies," proceeded  the  fair  speaker,  "  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  it  has  not  been  my 
lot  to  contract  any  matrimonial  engage- 
ment.    (Titters   and   laughter.)     I   have 
not  been  disposed  to  do  so ;  it  is  altogether, 
I  should  conceive,  supei-fluous  to  say  that 
many  o})portunities  have  presented  them- 
selves of  which  I  might  have  availed  myself. 
(Much  laughter.)     Yes,  I  have  preferred 
to  remain  as  I  am.     I  do  not  regret  the 
step  which  I  have  taken,  for  a  lady  ought 
to  be  the  best  judge  herself  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  believes  she  should 
be  the  happiest.     It  does  not  follow,  how- 


ever, that  the  course  which  I  have  pur- 
sued is  that  which  I  would  recommend 
others  to  pursue — no,  a  diametncally  op- 
posite course  is  one  which  may  sometimes 
be  follo^ved  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  that  is  the  course  which  I  think  it 
advisable  that  Miss  Heart  should  take. 
(Loud  cheers.)     If  she  marries  a  kind  and 

Erudent  husband,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
usband— excuse  the  ban  mot — her  re- 
sources in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  her  to 
retain  her  property,  and  still  dispense  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  acts  of  char- 
ity."    (Cheers.) 

Miss  Foresight  having  finished,  the 
chairwoman  invited  some  other  lady  to 
follow^  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  in- 
tention to  do  so,  Mrs.  Sympathy  asked 
Miss  Candor  if  she  wished  to  embody  the 
opinions  she  had  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution. 

Miss  Candor  said  she  thought  she  had 
better  do  so. 

The  chairwoman  then  asked  Miss  Fore- 
sight if  it  were  her  intention  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Miss 
Candor,  to  which  question  that  lady  un- 
hesitatingly replied  in  the  affirmative. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  Miss 
Candor  stood  again  forward,  and  read  her 
resolution,  which  ran  thus: 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
a  deputation  should  be  formed,  and  re- 
quested to  wait  upon  some  of  the  friends 
of  Miss  Heart,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  either  urging  or 
suggesting  that  Miss  Heart's  affairs  be  re* 
gulated  and  conducted  with  a  greater 
view  to  the  interests  of  that  lady  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  due  pro- 
tection of  her  property." 

"  Will  any  lady  second  that  resolu- 
tion ?"  asked  the  chairwoman. 

"  I  will,"  said  Miss  Prudence. 

"Thank  you.  Will  you  be  so  kind, 
Miss  Foresight,  as  to  read  the  amend- 
ment ?" 

The  chairwoman's  request  was  imme- 
diately complied  with.  The  amendment 
ran  : 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  best  and  most  efiectiveway  of  protect- 
ing the  property  of  Miss  Heart  is  by  her 
allying  herself  in  marriage  with  some  hon- 
est and  worthy  gentleman,  whose  inter- 
est it  would  be  to  look  to  the  property  of 
his  wife,  and  that  the  ladies  present  form 
themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
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])ose  of  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of 
carrying  this  object  into  effect." 

The  amendment  being  seconded,  the 
chairwoman  rose  and  said :  "  Ladies,  I 
believe  it  is  customary  to  j>ut  the  amend- 
ment tirst ;  therefore,  I  will  thank  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  it  to  signify  the  same 
by  holding  up  their  right  Iiands — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  I  will  thank 
those  ladies  who  in  favor  of  the  original 
motion  to  signify  the  same  in  the  usual 
way — one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  The 
amendment  is  carried." 

An  early  night  was  fixed  for  another 
meeting,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  awarded  to 
the  chairwoman.  These  tlnngs  accom- 
plished, shawls,  bonnets,  and  cloaks  were 
sought  after,  and  the  meeting  sepaAted. 

When  the  ladies  met  again,  the  com- 
mittee tendered  a  report  of  their  investi- 
gations, which  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
conchision  that  a  worthy  and  well-mean- 
ing gentleman  of  the  name  of  Head  was 


I  the  most  eligible  person  that  could  be  se- 
lected as  a  husband  for  Miss  Heart,  and 
that  the  benefits  tliat  would  flow  from  the 
union  would  be  twofold — ^inasmuch  as  the 
counsels  of  Miss  Heart  would  inevitably 
be  the  means  of  relaxing  the  grasping 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Head,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Head  would  unquestion- 
ably contribute  to  the  softening  down  of 
the  feelings  of  Miss  Heart,  and  to  prevent- 
ing an  abuse  of  that  goodness  which  was 
one  of  that  lady's  chief  cliaracteristics.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted,  and  means  at 
once  resolved  upon  for  the  purpose  secur- 
ing the  object  in  question,  wiiich  in  a  very 
short  time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  at- 
tained. 

x\h  I  happy  union.  Head  and  Heart ! 
Away  with  bachelorship  and  spinsterahip, 
and  all  ])raisc  to  the  ladies  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  this  worthy 
and  desirable  compact* 
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[The  beautiful  engraving  Jit  the  head  of 
this  number  of  the  Kclkctic,  represents 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  taking  leave 
of  his  family  just  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion. The  scene  is  (mo  of  tender  and 
touching  interest.  A  father  for  the  last 
time  in  the  embraces  of  his  family,  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  his  beloved  wife  and  his 
children,  with  the  solemn  certainty  that  in 
a  few  hours  he  must  lay  his  head  on  the 
executioner's  block,  presents  a  scene  which 
appeals  strongly  to  human  sensibilities.] 

Lord  William  Russkll,  was  born  in 
September  1030 :  he  was  the  third  of  seven 
sons.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  resided  at  Augsburg ;  and 
other  j)lacos  in  the  continent.  At  the 
restoration  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  In  16C7,  he 
nwrried  Kachel  Wriotheslev,  daucjhter  of 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  antl  widow  of 
Lord  Vaughan,  a  woman  <listinguished  for 
ardent  and  tender  affection,  pious,  reflect- 
ing, firm,  and  counigeous;  alike  exemplary 


in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  observ- 
ed by  multitudes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 
In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife 
Russell  would  Iiave  continued  to  enjoy 
without  interruption  all  the  happiness  of 
a  private  life,  had  the  government  been 
conducted  with  security  and  honor.  But 
his  indignation  and  fears  being  awakened 
by  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless  venalty  of 
Charles  IT.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  restore  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  he  entered  the  lists  of  po- 
litical contention,  ranging  himself  with 
the  defendei-8  of  Protestantism  and  the 
0]>poneius  of  the  king^s  devices.  He  gave 
great  strength  to  the  popular  oaose :  "  I 
never  knew,"  says  Burnet, "  any  man  have 
so  entire  credit  with  the  nation  as  he  had. 
He  <iuickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disor- 
ders into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him, 
and  ever  after  that  his  life  was  nnblem- 
ished  in  all  respects:  He  had  from  his 
first  education  an  inclination  to  favor  the 
nonconformists,  and  wished  the  laws  oonld 
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Avhich  emanates  from  his  own  pen  is  rare- 
ly seen  ;  but  I  have  before  me  some  origi- 
nal lines  by  the  monarch,  which  a  mem- 
l)er  of  tlie  diplomatic  corps  at  Rio  copied 
from  the  album  of  one  of  t^e  Imperial 
household.  They  were  doubtless  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye  ;  but  the  just- 
ness of  their  sentiment  in  English,  if  not 
the  mellifluousness  of  their  Portuguese,  is 
appreciable  by  every  reader  of  this  work. 
''  In  1856,  the  Honorable  Luther  Bradish, 
the  accomplished  and  dignified  presiding 
officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Socie- 
ty, at  the  June  meeting  of  that  associa- 


tion, proposed  Dom  Pedro  II.  as  an  hon- 
orary member  of  that  learned  body.  The 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Marshal  S. 
Bidwell,  Esq.,  and  the  vote  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  The  same  society,  on  a 
subsequent  evening,  was  briefly  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  whose  remark  in 
regard  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  as  true 
as  it  is  forcible :  '  Dom  Pedro  II.,  by  his 
character,  and  by  his  taste,  application, 
and  acquisitions  in  literature  and  science, 
ascends  from  bis  mere  fortuitous  position 
as  emperor,  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  man,^ " 


1^1   * » t 
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THE    LUNATIC    MADMAN:    A    TRUE    TALE. 


I  AVAS  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
the  incident  occurred  which  has  thrown 
a  shadow  over  my  life  ;  and,  ah  me  1  how 
wiaiiy  and  many  a  weary  year  has  dragged 
by  since  then  !  Young,  happy,  and  be- 
loved, I  was  in  those  long  departed  days. 
Tlicy  said  that  I  was  beautiful.  The  mir- 
ror now  reflects  a  haggard  old  woman 
with  ashen  lips  and  face  of  deadly  pallor. 
l>ul  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  listening 
to  a  mere  puUng  lament.  It  is  not  the 
tlii^ht  of  years  that  has  brought  me  to  be 
this  wreck  of  my  former  self;  had  it  been 
so,  I  could  have  borne  the  loss  cheerfully, 
patiently,  as  the  common  lot  of  all ;  but 
il  was  no  natural  progress  of  decay  which 
has  robbed  me  of  bloom,  of  youth,  of  the 
liopcs  and  joys  that  belong  to  youth, 
snapj)cd  the  link  that  bound  my  heart  to 
another's,  and  doomed  me  to  a  lone  old 
•,v^i\  I  try  to  be  patient,  but  my  cross 
has  been  heavy,  and  my  heart  is  empty 
an<l  weary,  and  I  long  for  the  death  that 
coiiK^s  so  slowly  to  those  who  pray  to  die. 
I  will  try  and  relate,  exactly  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  event  which  blighted  my  life. 
Thou^^h  it  occurred  many  years  ago,  there 
is  no  fear  that  I  should  have  forgotten 
any  of  the  minutest  circumstances  :  they 
M  oro  stamped  on  my  brain   too   clearly 


and  bumingly,  like  the  brand  of  a  red-hot 
iron.  I  see  them  written  in  the  wrinkles 
of  my  brow,  in  the  dead  whiteness  of  my 
hair,  which  was  a  glossy  brown  once,  and 
has  known  no  gradual  change  from  dark 
to  gray,  from  gray  t6  white,  as  with 
those  happy  ones  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  my  girlhood,  and  whose  hon- 
ored age  is  soothed  by  the  love  of  child- 
ren and  grandchildren.  But  I  must  not 
envy  them.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  my  task  has  no  connection 
with  want  of  memory — I  remember  but 
too  well.  But  as  I  take  the  pen,  my 
hand  trembles,  my  head  swims,  the  old 
rushing  faintness  and  horror  comes  over 
me  again,  and  the  well-remembered  fear 
is  upon  me.  Yet  I  will  go  on.  This, 
briefly,  is  my  story :  I  was  a  great  heir- 
ess, I  believe,  though  I  cared  little  for  the 
fact ;  but  so  it  was.  My  father  had  great 
possessions,  and  no  son  to  inherit  afler 
him.  His  three  daughters,  of  whom  I 
was  the  youngest,  were  to  share  the 
broad  acres  among  them.  I  have  said, 
and  truly,  that  I  cared  little  for  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  so  rich 
then  in  health  and  youth  and  love,  that  I 
felt  myself  quite  indifibrent  to  all  else. 
The  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  eaith 
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could  never  have  made  up  for  what  I 
then  liad — and  lost,  as  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. Of  course,  wo  girls  knew  that  we 
were  heiresses,  but  I  do  not  think  Lucy 
and  Minnie  were  any  the  prouder  or  the 
happier  on  that  account.  I  know  I  was 
not.  Reginald  did  not  court  me  for  my 
money.  Of  tJiut  I  felt  assured.  He 
proved  it,  heaven  be  praised  1  when  he 
shrank  from  my  side  after  the  change. 
Yes,  in  all  my  lonely  age,  I  can  still  be 
thankful  that  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  as 
some  would  have  done,  did  not  clasp  at 
the  altar  a  hand  he  had  learned  to  loathe 
and  shudder  at,  because  it  was  full  of  gold 
— much  gold !  At  least,  he  spared  me 
that.  And  I  know  that  I  was  loved,  and 
the  knowledge  has  kept  me  from  going 
mad  through  many  a  weary  day  and  rest- 
less night,  when  my  hot  eyeballs  had  not 
a  tear  to  shed,  and  even  to  weep  was  a 
luxury  denied  me.  Our  house  was  an  old 
Tudor  mansion.  My  father  was  very  par- 
ticular in  keeping  the  smallest  peculiari- 
ties of  his  home  unaltered.  Thus  the 
many  peaks  and  gables,  the  numerous 
turrets,  and  the  muUioned  windows  with 
their  quaint  lozenge  panes  set  in  lead,  re- 
mained very  nearly  as  they  had  been 
three  centuries  back.  Over  and  above 
the  quaint  melancholy  of  our  dwelling, 
with  the  deep  woods  of  its  park  and  the 
sullen  waters  of  the  mere,  our  neighbor- 
hood was  thinly  peopled  and  primitive, 
and  the  people  round  us  were  ignorant, 
and  tenacious  of  ancient  ideas  and  tradi- 
tions. Thus  it  was  a  superstitious  atmos- 
phere that  we  children  were  reared  in, 
and  we  heard,  from  our  infancy,  countless 
tales  of  horror,  some  mere  fables,  doubt- 
less, other  legends  of  dark  deeds  of  the 
olden  times,  exaggerated  by  credulity 
and  the  love  of  the  man*ellous.  Our 
mother  had  died  wlien  we  were  young, 
and  our  other  parent  being,  though  a  kind 
father,  much  absorbed  in  affairs  of  various 
kinds,  as  an  active  magistrate  and  land- 
lord, there  was  no  one  to  check  the  un- 
wholesome stream  of  tradition  with  which 
our  ])Iastic  minds  were  inundated  in  the 
company  of  nurses  and  servants.  As 
years  went  on,  however,  the  old  ghostly 
tales  partially  lost  their  effects,  and  our 
undisciplined  minds  were  turned  more  to- 
wards balls,  dresses,  and  partners,  and 
other  matters  airv  and  trivial,  more  wel- 
come  to  our  nper  age.  It  was  at  a  coun- 
ty assembly  that  lleginald  and  I  first  met 
— met  and  loved.     Yes,  I  am  sure  that  he 


loved  mc  with  all  his  heart.  It  was  not 
as  deep  a  heart  as  some,  I  have  thought 
in  my  grief  and  anger ;  but  I  never  doabt- 
ed  its  truth  and  honesty.  Reginald's 
father  and  ftiine  approved  of  our  growing 
attachment ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  know  I 
was  so  happy  then,  that  I  look  back  npon 
those  fleethig  moments  as  on  some  deli- 
cious dream.  I  now  come  to  the  change. 
I  have  lingered  on  my  childish  reminis- 
cences, my  bright  and  happy  youth,  and 
now  I  must  tell  the  rest — the  blight  and 
the  sorrow.  It  was  Christmas,  always  a 
joyful  and  a  hospitable  time  in  the  conn- 
try,  especially  in  such  an  old  ball  as  our 
home,  where  qu(}int  customs  and  frolics 
were  much  clung  to,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  very  dwelling  itself.  Tlie  nali  was 
full  of  guests — so  full,  indeed,  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  providing  sleeping 
acconmiodation  for  all.  Several  narrow 
and  dark  chambers  in  the  turrets — ^mcre 
pigeon-holes,  as  we  irreverently  called 
what  had  been  thought  good  enough  for 
the  stately  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
— were  now  allotted  to  bachelor  visitors, 
afler  having  been  empty  for  a  century. 
AH  the  spare  rooms  in  the  body  and 
wings  of  the  hall  were  occupied,  of  course, 
and  the  servants  who  had  been  bronght 
do\vn  were  lodged  at  the  form  and  at  the 
keeper's,  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
space.  At  last  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
an  elderly  relative,  who  had  been  asked 
months  before,  but  scarcely  expected, 
caused  great  commotion.  My  aunts  went 
about  wringing  their  hands  distractedly. 
Lady  Speldhurst  was  a  pci*sonage  of  some 
consequence ;  she  was  a  distant  cousin, 
and  had  been  for  years  on  cool  terms 
\nih  us  all,  on  account  of  some  fancied 
affront  or  slight  when  she  had  paid  her 
last  visit,  about  the  time  of  my  christen- 
ing. She  was  seventy  years  old ;  she  waa 
infirm,  rich,  and  testy;  moreover,  she 
was  my  godmother,  though  I  had  forgot- 
ten the  fact,  but  it  seems  that  thongh  I 
had  formed  no  ex])ectations  of  a  legacy  in 
my  favor,  my  aunts  had  done  so  ror  me. 
Aunt  Margaret  was  especially  eloquent  on 
the  subject.  "  There  isn't  a  room  leflj** 
she  said ;  "  was  ever  any  thing  so  unfor- 
tunate! We  can  not  put  Lady  Speld- 
hurst into  the  turrets,  and  yet  where  is 
she  to  sleep?  And  Rosa's  godmother, 
too!  poor  dear  child!  how  dreadful! 
Afler  all  these  years  of  estrangement, 
and  with  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  fhnds, 
and  no  comfortable  warm  room  at  her 
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own  unlimited  disposal — and  Christmas 
of  all  times  in  the  year  I"  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  My  aunts  could  not  resign 
their  own  chambers  to  Lady  Speldhurst, 
because  they  had  already  given  them  up 
to  some  of  the  married  guests.  My  father 
was  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  but  he 
was  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  methodical. 
His  sisters-in-law  dared  not  propose  to 
shift  his  quarters,  and  indeed  he  would 
have  far  sooner  dined  on  prison  fare  than 
have  been  translated  to  a  strange  bed. 
The  matter  ended  in  my  giving  up  my 
room.  I  had  a  strange  reluctance  to 
making  the  offer,  which  surprised  myself. 
Was  it  a  boding  of  evil  to  come  ?  I  can 
not  say.  We  are  strangely  and  w^onder- 
fully  made.  It  may  have  been.  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  selfish  un- 
willingness to  make  an  old  and  infirm  lady 
comfortable  by  a  trifling  sacrifice.  I  was 
perfectly  healthy  an'd  strong.  The  wea- 
ther was  not  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  It 
was  a  dark  moist  Yule — not  a  snowy  one, 
though  snow  brooded  overhead  in  the 
darkling  clouds.  I  did  make  the  offer, 
which  iiccame  me,  I  said  with  a  laugh,  as 
the  youngest.  My  sisters  laughed  too, 
and  made  a  jest  of  my  evident  wish  to 
propiiiate  my  godmother.  "  She  is  a 
fairy  godmother,  Rosa,"  said  Minnie ; 
"  and  you  know  she  was  affronted  at  your 
christening,  and  went  away  muttering 
vengeance.  Here  she  is  coming  back  to 
sec  you  ;  I  hope  she  brings  golden  gifts 
with  her."  I  thought  little  of  Lady 
Speldhurst  and  her  possible  golden  gifts. 
I  cared  nothinc^  for  the  wonderful  fortune 
in  the  funds  that  my  aunts  whispered 
and  nodded  about  so  mysteriously.  But, 
since  then,  I  have  wondered  whether,  had 
I  then  showed  myself  peevish  or  obstinate, 
had  I  refused  lo  give  up  my  room  for  the 
ox|)ectod  kinswoman,  it  would  not  have 
altered  the  whole  of  my  life  ?  But  then 
Lucy  or  Mirmie  would  have  offered  in  my 
stead,  and  been  sacrificed — what  do  I 
say?  better  that  the  blow  should  have 
fiilen  as  it  did,  than  on  those  dear  ones. 
Tlie  chamber  to  which  I  removed  was  a 
dim  little  triangular  room  in  the  western 
wing,  and  was  only  to  be  reached  by  tra- 
versing^ the  picture-gallery,  or  by  mount- 
inoj  a  little  flicjht  of  stone  stairs  which  led 
directly  upwards  from  the  low-browed 
arch  of  a  door  that  opened  into  the  gar- 
<l('n.  There  was  one  more  room  on  the 
sainc;  landing-place,  and  this  was  a  mere 
receptacle  for  broken  furniture,  shattered 


toys,  and  all  the  lumber  that  wiU  accumu- 
late in  a  country  house.  The  room  I  was 
to  inhabit  for  a  few  nights  was  a  tapestry- 
hung  apartment  with  faded  green  cur- 
tains of  some  costly  stuff,  contrasting  odd- 
ly with  a  new  carpet  and  the  bright  fresh 
hangings  of  the  bed  which  had  been  hur- 
riedly erected.  The  furniture  was  half 
old,  half  new,  and  on  the  dressing-table 
stood  a  very  quaint  oval  mirror,  in  a 
frame  of  black  wood — unpolished  ebony, 
I  think.  I  cAn  remember  the  very  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet,  the  number  of  chairs, 
the  situation  oi  the  bed,  the  figures  on  the 
tapestry.  Nay,  I  can  recollect  not  only 
the  color  of  the  dress  I  wore  on  that  fatal 
evening,  but  the  arrangement  of  every 
scrap  of  lace  and  ribbon,  of  every  flower, 
every  jewel,  with  a  memory  but  too  per- 
fect. Scarcely  had  my  maid  finished 
spreading  out  my  various  articles  of  at- 
tire for  the  evening,  (w^hen  there  was  to 
be  a  great  dinner-party,)  when  the  rum- 
ble of  a  carriage  announced  that  Lady 
Speldhurst  had  arrived.  The  short  win- 
ter's day  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  large 
number  of  guests  were  gathered  together 
in  the  ample  drawing-room,  around  the 
blaze  of  the  w^ood  fire,  after  dinner.  My 
father,  I  recollect,  was  not  with  us  at  first. 
There  were  some  squires  of  the  old  hard- 
riding,  hard-drinking  stamp  still  lingering 
over  their  port  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  host  of  course,  could  not  leave  them. 
But  the  ladies  and  all  the  younger  gentle- 
men— both  those  who  slept  under  our 
roof,  and  those  who  would  have  a  dozen 
miles  of  fog  and  mire  to  encounter  on 
their  road  home  —  were  all  together. 
Need  I  say  that  Reginald  was  there  ? 
He  sat  near  me — my  accepted  lover,  my 
plighted  future  husband.  We  were  to 
be  married  in  the  spring.  My  sisters 
were  not  far  off;  they,  too,  had  found 
eyes  that  sparkled  and  softened  in  meet- 
ing theirs,  had  found  hearts  that  beat  re- 
sponsive to  their  own.  And,  in  their 
cases,  no  rude  frost  nipped  the  blossom 
ere  it  became  the  fridt ;  there  was  no 
canker  in  their  flowerets  of  young  hope, 
no  cloud  in  their  sky.  Innocent  and  lov- 
ing, they  were  beloved  by  men  worthy 
their  esteem. 

The  room,  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with 
an  arched  roof,  had  somewhat  of  a  somber 
character  from  being  wainscoted  and  ceil- 
ed with  polished  black  oak  of  a  great  age. 
There  were  mirrors,  and  there  were  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  and  handsome  furniture. 
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and  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  a  gay 
Tournay   carpet ;    but  these   merely  ap- 
peared as  blight  spots  on  the  dark  back- 
ground of   the  Elizabethan  wood-work. 
Many  lights  were  burning,  but  the  black- 
ness of  the  walls  and  roof  seemed  abso- 
lutely to  swallow  up  their  rays,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern.    A  hundred  candles 
could  not  have  given  that  apartment  the 
oheei-ful  lightness  of  a  modem  drawing- 
room.     But  the  gloomy  richness  of  the 
})anels  matched  well  with  the  ruddy  gleam 
from  the  enormous  wood  fire,  in  which, 
crackling  and  glowing,  now  lay  the  mighty 
Yule  log.     Quite  a  blood-re<l  luster  pour- 
ed forth  from  the  fire,  and  quivered  on 
the  walls  and  the  gi'oined  roof.     We  had 
gathered  round  the  vast  antique  hearth, 
in  a  wide  circle.     The  quivering  light  of 
the  fire  and  candle <?  fell  upon  us  all,  but 
not  equally,  for  some  were  in  shadow.     I 
remember  still  how  tall  and  manly  and 
handsome   Reginald  looked  that  night, 
taller  by  the  head  than  any  there,  and  full 
of  high  spirits  and  gaiety.     I,  too,  was  in 
the  highest  spirits ;  never  had  my  bosom 
felt  lighter,  and  I  believe  it  was  my  mirth 
which  gradually  gained  the  rest,  for  I  re- 
collect what  a  blithe,  joyous  company  we 
seemed.   All  save  one.    Lady  Speldhurst, 
dressed  in  gray  silk  and  wearing  a  quaint 
head-dress,  sat  in  her  armchair,  facing  the 
fire,  very  silent,  with  her  hands  and  her 
sharp  chin   propped  on  a  sort  of  ivory- 
lianclled  crutch  that  she  walked  with  (for 
she  was  lame,)  peering  at  me  with  half- 
shut  eyes.     She  was  a  little  spare  old  wo- 
man, with  very  keen  delicate  features  of 
the   French  type.     Iler  gray  silk  dress, 
her   spotless  lace,   old-fashioned    jewels, 
and  prim  neatness   of  array,  were  well 
suited  to  the  intelligence  of  her  face,  with 
its  thin  lips,  and  eyes  of  a  piercing  black, 
undimmed  by  age.    Those  eyes  made  me 
uncomfortable,  in  spite  of  my  gaiety,  as 
they  followed  my  every  movement  with 
curious  scrutiny.     Still  I  was  very  merry 
and  gay ;  my  sisters  even  wondered  at 
my  ever-ready  mirth,  which  was  almost 
wild  in  its  excess.    I  have  heard  since  then 
of  the  Scottish  belief  that  those  doomed 
to  some  great  calamity  become  fey^  and 
are  never  so  disposed  for  merriment  and 
laughter  as  just  before  the  blow  falls.     If 
ever  mortal  was  /<?y,  then,  I  was  so  on 
that  evening.     Still,  though  I  strove  to 
shake  it  oft',  the  pertinacious  observation 
of  old  Lady  Speldhurst's  eyes  did  make 
an  impression  on  me  of  an  vaguely  dis- 


agreeable nature.  Others,  too,  noticed 
her  scrutiny  of  mo,  but  set  it  down  aa  a 
mere  eccentricity  of  a  person  always  re- 
puted whimsical,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

However,  this  disagreeable    sensation 
lasted  but  a  few  moments.    After  a  short 
pause  my  aunt  took  her  part  in  the  con- 
versation, and  we  found '  ourselves  listen- 
ing to  a  weird  legend  which  the  old  lady 
told  exceedingly  well.     One  tale  led  to 
another.     Every  one  was  called  on  in  tnm 
to  contribute  to  the  public  entertainment, 
and  story  after  storjr,  always  relating  to 
demonology  and    witchcrafl,  succeeded. 
It  was  Christmas,  the  season   for  such 
tales ;  and  the  old  room,  with  its  dnsky 
walls  and  pictures,  and  vaulted  roo^  drinlE- 
ing  up  the  light  so  greedily,  seemed  just 
fitted  to  give  effect  to  such  legendary  lore. 
I  The  huge  logs  crackled  and  burnt  with 
glowing  warmth ;  the  blood -red  glare  of 
the  Yule  log  flashed  on  the  faces  of  the 
listeners  and  narrator,  on  the  portraits, 
and  the  holly  wreathed  about  their  frames, 
and  the  upright  old  dame  in  her  antiqnat- 
ed  dress  and  trinkets,  like  one  of  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  pictures  stepped  from  the 
canvas  to  join  our  circle.     It  threw  a 
shimmering  luster  of  an  ominously  ruddy 
hue  upon  the  oaken  panels.     No  wondet 
that  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories  had  a 
new  zest.     Xo  wonder  that  the  blood  of 
the  more  timid  grew  chill  and  curdled, 
that  their  fiesh  crept,  and  their  hearts  beat 
irregularly,  and  the  girls  peeped  fearfully 
over  their  shoulders,  and  huddled  close 
together  like  frightened  sheep,  and  half 
fancied  they  beheld  some  impish  and  ma- 
lignant face  gibbering  at  them  from  the 
darkling  corners  of  the  old  room.     By  de- 
grees my  high  spirits  died  out,  and  I  felt 
the  childish  tremors,  long  latent,  long  for- 
gotten, coming  over  me.    I  followed  each 
story  with  painful  interest ;  I  did  not  ask 
myself  if  I  believed  the  dismal  tales.    I 
listened,  and  fear  grew  upon  me — the 
blind,  irrational  fear  of  our  nursery  days. 
I  am  sure  most  of  the  other  ladies  present, 
young  or  middle-aged,  were  affected  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  tra- 
ditions were  heard,  no  less  than  by  the 
wild  and  flmtastic  character  of  them.  Bat 
with  them  the  impression  would  die  out 
next  morning,  when  the  bright  sun  should 
shine  on  the  frosted  boughs,  and  the  rime 
on  the  grass,  and  the  scarlet  berries  and 
green  spikelets  of  the  holly ;  and  with  me 
— but  ah !  what  was  to  happen  ere  another 
day  dawn  ?    Before  we  had  made  an  end 
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of  this  talk,  my  father  and  the  other  squires 
came  in,  and  we  ceased  our  ghost  stories, 
ashamed  to  speak  of  such  matters  before 
these  new  comers — hard-headed,  unim- 
ginative  men,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
idle  legends.  There  was  now  a  stir  and 
bustle. 

Servants  were  handing  round  tea  and 
coffee,  and  other  refreshments.  Then 
there  was  a  little  music  and  singing.  I 
sang  a  duet  with  Reginald,  who  had  a 
fine  voice  and  good  musical  skilL  I  re- 
member that  my  ^nging  was  much  prais- 
ed, and  indeed  I  was  surprised  at  the 
power  and  pathos  of  my  own  voice,  doubt- 
Jess  due  to  my  excited  nerves  and  mind. 
Then  I  heard  some  one  say  to  another 
that  I  was  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the 
Squire's  daughters,  as  well  as  the  prettiest. 
It  did  not  make  me  vain.  I  had  no  rival- 
ry with  Lucy  and  Minnie.  But  Reginald 
whispered  some  soil  fond  words  in  my 
ear,  a  little  before  he  mounted  his  horse 
to  set  off  homewards,  which  did  make  me 
happy  and  proud.  And  to  think  that  the 
next  time  we  met — ^but  I  forgave  him  long 
ago.  Poor  Reginald  I  And  now  shawls 
and  cloaks  were  in  request,  and  carriages 
rolled  up  to  the  porch,  and  the  guests  gra- 
dually departed.  At  last  no  one  was  left 
but  those  visitors  staying  in  the  house. 
Then  my  father,  who  had  been  called  out 
to  speak  with  the  bailiff  of  the  estate, 
came  back  with  a  look  of  annoyance  on 
his  face.  "  A  strange  story  I  have  just 
been  told,"  said  he ;  "  here  has  been  my 
bailiff  to  inform  me  of  the  loss  of  four  of 
the  choicest  ewes  out  of  that  little  flock  of 
South  downs  I  set  such  store  by,  and 
which  arrived  in  the  noith  but  two  months 
since.  And  the  poor  creatures  have  been 
destroyed  in  so  strange  a  manner,  for 
their  carcases  are  horribly  mangled." 

Most  of  ua  uttered  some  expression  of 
pity  or  surprise,  and  some  suggested  that 
a  vicious  dog  was  probably  tne  culprit. 
"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  my  father ;  "  it 
certainly  seems  the  work  of  a  dog ;  and 
yet  all  the  men  agree  that  no  dog  of  such 
liabits  exists  near  us,  where,  indeed,  dogs 
are  scarce,  excepting  the  shepherds'  collies 
and  the  sporting  dogs  secured  in  the 
yards.  Yet  the  sheep  are  gnawed  and 
bitten,  for  they  show  the  marks  of  teeth. 
Something  has  done  this,  and  has  torn 
their  bodies  wolfishly ;  but  apparently  it 
has  been  only  to  suck  the  blooo,  for  little 
or  no  flesh  is  gone."  "How  strange  I" 
died  several  voices.    Then  some  oi  the 


gentlemen  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
cases  when  dogs  addicted  of  sheep-kiUmg 
had  destroyed  whole  flo<dLS,  as  if  in  sheer 
wantonness,  scarcely  deiening  to  taste  a 
morsel  of  each  slain  wetner.  My  &ther 
shook  his  head.  ^*  I  have  heard  of  sndi 
oases,  too,"  he  said;  ^^but  in  this  instance 
I  am  tempted  to  think  the  malice  of  some 
unknown  enemy  has  been  at  work.  The 
teeth  of  a  dog  have  been  busy,  no  doubt» 
but  the  poor  sheep  have  been  mutilated 
in  a  &ntastio  manner,  as  strange  as  horri- 
ble; their  hearts,  in  especial,  have  been 
torn  out,  and  left  at  some  paoes  o%  half- 
gnawed.  Also,  the  men  persist  that  the^ 
found  the  print  of  a  naked  human  &ot  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  ditch,  and  near  it— 
this."  And  he  held  up  what  seemed  a 
broken  link  of  a  rusted  iron  chain.  Many 
were  the  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  alarm, 
and  many  and  shrewd  the  conjectures,  but 
but  none  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the  b€Ar« 
ings  of  the  case.  And  when  my  feither 
went  on  to  say  that  two  Iambs  of  the  same 
valuable  breed  had  perished  in  the  same 
singular  manner  three  days  previously, 
and  that  they  also  were  found  mangleid 
and  gore-stained,  the  amazement  reaped 
a  higher  pitch.  Old  Lady  Speldhurst  lis- 
ten^ witli  calm  intelligent  attention,  but 
joined  in  none  of  our  exclamations.  At 
length  she  said  to  my  &ther,  '^Try  and 
recollect  —  have  you  no  enemy  amone 
voiir  neighbors  ?"  My  father  started,  and 
knit  his  brows.  *^Not  one  that  I  know 
o^"  he  replied ;  and  indeed  he  was  a  pop- 
ular man  and  a  kind  landlord.  "The 
more  lucky  yon,"  said  the  old  dame,  with 
one  of  her  grim  smiles.  It  was  now  late, 
and  we  retired  to  rest  before  long.  One 
by  one  the  guests  dropped  o£  I  was  the 
member  of  the  family  selected  to  escort 
old  Lady  Speldhurst  to  her  room — the 
room  I  had  vacated  in  her  &vor.  I  did 
not  much  like  the  office.  I  felt  a  remark- 
able repugnance  to  my  god-motl&er,  but 
my  worthy  aunts  insisted  so  much  that  I 
should  ingratiate  myself  with  one  who  had 
so  much  to  leave,  that  I  could  not  but 
comply.  The  visitor  hobbled  up  the 
broad  oaken  stairs  actively  enough,  prop- 
ped on  my  arm  and  her  ivoiy  crutch.  The 
room  never  had  looked  more  genial  and 
pretty,  with  its  brisk  fire,  modem  furni- 
ture, and  the  gay  French  paper  on  the 
walls.  "A  nice  room,  my  dear,  and  I 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
since  my  mind  tells  me  it  is  yours,"  said 
her  ladyship ;  "  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you 
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repent  your  generosity  to  me,  after  all 
those  ghost  stories,  and  tremble  to  think 
of  a  strange  bed  and  chamber,  eh  ?"  I 
made  some  commonplace  reply.  The  old 
lady  arched  her  eyebrows.  "  Where  have 
they  put  you,  child  ?"  she  asked ;  "  in 
some  cockloft  of  the  turrets,  eh  ?  or  in  a 
himbei^room  —  a  regular  ghost-trap?  I 
can  hear  your  heart  beating  with  fear  this 
moment.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  alone." 
I  tried  to  call  up  my  pnde,  and  laugh  off 
the  accusation  against  my  courage,  all  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  I  felt  its  truth. 
"  Do  you  want  any  thiniy  more  that  I  can 
cIo  for  you,  Lady  Speldhui-st  ?"  I  asked, 
trying  to  feign  a  yawn  of  sleepiness.  The 
old  dame's  keen  eyes  were  upon  me.  "  I 
rather  like  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "and 
I  liked  your  mamma  well  enough  before 
she  treated  me  so  shamefully  about  the 
christening  dinner.  Now  I  know  you  are 
frightened  and  fearful,  and  if  an  owl 
should  but  flap  your  window  to-night,  it 
might  drive  you  into  fits.  There  is  a 
nice  little  sofa-bed  in  this  dressing-closet — 
call  your  maid  to  arrange  it  for  you,  and 
you  can  sleep  there  snugly,  under  the  old 
witch's  ])rotcction,  and  then  no  goblin 
dare  harm  you,  and  nobody  will  be  a  bit 
the  wiser,  or  quiz  you  for  being  afraid." 
How  little  I  knew  what  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance of  my  refusal  or  acceptance  of  that 
trivial  proffer  I  Had  the  veil  of  the  future 
been  lifted  for  one  instant  I  but  that 
veil  is  impenetrable  to  our  gaze.  Yet, 
perhaps,  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dim  vis- 
ta beyond,  she  who  made  the  offer ;  for 
when  I  declined,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
she  said,  in  a  thoughtful,  half  abstracted 
manner,  "  "Well,  well !  we  must  all  take 
our  own  way  through  life.  Good-night, 
child — pleasant  dreams!"  And  I  softly 
closed  the  door.  As  I  did  so,  she  looked 
round  at  me  rapidly,  with  a  glance  I  have 
never  forgotten,  half  malicious,  half  sad, 
as  if  she  had  divined  the  yawning  gulf 
that  was  to  devour  my  young  hopes.  It 
may  have  been  mere  eccentricity,  the  odd 
phantasy  of  a  crooked  mind,  the  whimsi- 
cal conduct  of  a  cynical  persoii,  trium- 
phant in  the  power  of  affrighting  youth 
and  beauty.  Or,  I  have  shice  thought,  it 
may  have  been  that  this  singular  guest 
possessed  some  such  gift  as  the  Highland 
"  second-sight,"  a  gitl  vague,  sad,  and 
useless  to  the  possessor,  but  still  suflicient 
to  convey  a  dim  sense  of  coming  evil,  and 
boding  doom.  And  yet,  had  she  really 
known  ichat  was  in  store  for  me,  wlutt 


lurked  behind  the  veil  of  the  fatare,  not 
even  that  arid  heart  could  have  remained 
impassive  to  the  cry  of  humanity.  She 
would,  she  must  have  snatched  me  back, 
even  from  the  edge  of  the  black  pit  of 
misery.  But,  doubtless,  she  had  not  the 
power.  Doubtless  she  had  but  a  shadowy 
presentiment,  at  any  rate,  of  some  hann 
to  happen,  and  could  not  see,  save  darklj, 
into  the  viewless  void  where  the  wisest 
stumble.  I  left  her  door.  As  I  crossed 
the  landing  a  bright  gleam  came  from  an- 
other room,  whose  door  was  left  ajar ;  it 
(the  light)  fell  like  a  bar  of  golden  sheen 
across  my  path.  As  I  approached,  the 
door  opened,  and  my  sister  Lucji  who  had 
been  watching  for  me,  came  oat.  She 
was  already  in  a  white  cashmere  wrapper, 
over  which  her  loosened  hair  hong  darkly 
and  heavily,  like  tangles  of  oik.  "  Rosa, 
love,"  she  whispered,  "  Minnie  and  I  canH 
bear  the  idea  of  your  sleeping  out  there, 
all  alone,  in  that  solitary  room — the  very 
room,  too,  nurse  Sherrord  used  to  talk 
about !  So  as  you  know  Minnie  has  given 
up  her  room,  and  come  to  sleep  in  mine, 
still  we  should  so  wish  yon  to  stop  with 
us  to-night,  at  any  rate,  and  I  conld  make 
up  a  bed  on  the  sofa  for  myself  or  you — 

and "    I  stopped  Lucy's  month  with 

a  kiss.  I  declined  her  offer.  I  would  not 
listen  to  it.  In  fact,  my  pride  was  up  in 
arms,  and  I  felt  I  would  rather  pass  the 
night  in  the  churchyard  itself  than  accept 
a  proposal  dictated,  I  felt  sure,  by  the  no- 
tion that  my  nerves  were  shaken  by  the 
ghostly  lore  we  had  been  raking  np,  that 
I  was  a  weak,  superstitious  creature,  un- 
able to  pass  a  night  in  a  strange  chamber. 
So  I  would  not  listen  to  Lucy,  but  kissed 
her,  bade  her  good-night,  and  went  on 
my  way  laughing,  to  show  my  light  heart. 
Yet,  as  I  looked  back  in  the  dark  corri- 
dor, and  saw  the  friendly  door  still  ajar, 
the  yellow  bar  of  light  still  crossing  from 
waif  to  wall,  the  sweet  kind  &ce  stiU  peer- 
ing after  me  from  amid  its  clustering  cnrls, 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  a  wish  to  re- 
turn, a  yearninor  after  human  love  and  com- 
panionship. False  shame  was  strongest, 
and  conquered.  I  waved  a  ^ay  acUeu.  I 
turned  tlie  corner,  and  peepmff  over  my 
shoulder,  I  saw  the  door  close;  tho 
bar  of  yellow  light  was  there  no  long- 
er in  the  darkness  of  the  passage.  I 
thought,  at  that  instant,  that  I  heard  a 
heavy  sigh.  I  looked  sharply  round.  Xo 
one  was  there.  Xo  door  was  open,  yet  I 
fancied,   and  fancied  with  a  wonderful 
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Tividness,  that  I  did  hear  an  actual  sigh 
breathed  not  far  off,  and  plainly  distin- 
guishable from  the  groan  of  the  sycamore 
branches,  as  the  wind  tossed  them  to  and 
fro  in  the  outer  blackness.  If  ever  a  mor- 
tal's good  angel  had  cause  tp  sigh  for  sor- 
row', not  sin,  mine  had  cause  to  mourn 
that  night.  But  imagination  plays  us 
strange  tricks,  and  my  nervous  system 
was  not  over-composed,  or  very  fitted  for 
judicial  analysis.  I  had  to  go  through 
the  picture-gallery.  I  had  never  entered 
this  apartment  by  candle-light  before,  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  gloomy  array  of  the 
tall  portraits,  gazing  moodily  from  the 
canvas  on  the  lozenge-paned  or  painted 
windows,  which  rattled  to  the  blast  a;S  it 
swept  howling  by.  Many  of  the  faces 
looked  stern,  and  very  different  from  their 
daylight  expression.  In  others,  a  furtive 
flickering  smile  seemed  to  mock  me,  as 
my  candle  illumined  them ;  and  in  all,  the 
eyes,  as  usual  with  artistic  portraits,  seem- 
ed to  follow  my  motions  with  a  scrutiny 
and  an  interest  the  more  marked  for  the 
apathetic  immovability  of  the  other  fea- 
tures. I  felt  ill  at  ease  under  this  stony 
gaze,  though  conscious  how  absurd  were 
my  apprehensions;  and  I  called  up  a 
smile  and  an  air  of  mirth,  more  as  if  act- 
ing a  part  under  the  eyes  of  human  beings, 
than  of  their  mere  shadows  on  the  wall. 
I  even  laughed  as  I  confronted  them.  No 
echo  had  my  short-lived  laughter  but  from 
the  hollow  armor  and  arching  roof,  and  I 
continued  on  my  way  in  silence.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  armor.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  fine  collection  of  plate  and  mail,  for  my 
father  was  an  enthusiastic  antiquary.  In 
especial  there  were  two  suits  of  black 
armor,  erect,  and  surmounted  by  helmets 
with  closed  visors,  which  stood  as  if  two 
mailed  champions  were  guarding  the  gal- 
lery and  its  treasures.  I  had  often  seen 
these,  of  course,  but  never  by  night,  and 
never  when  my  whole  organization  was  bo 
overwrought  and  tremulous  as  it  then 
was.  As  I  approached  th  e  Black  Knights, 
as  we  had  dubbed  them,  a  wild  notion 
seized  on  me  that  the  figures  moved,  that 
men  were  concealed  in  the  hollow  shells 
which  had  once  been  borne  in  battle  and 
tournoy.  I  knew  the  idea  was  childish, 
yet  I  approached  in  irrational  alarm,  and 
fancied  I  absolutely  beheld  eyes  glaring 
on  me  from  the  eyelet-holes  in  the  visors. 
I  })assed  them  by,  and  then  my  excited 
fancy  told  me  that  the  figures  were  follow- 
ing me  with  stealthy  strides.  I  heard  a 
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clatter  of  steel,  caused,  I  am  sore,  by  some 
more  violent  gust  of  wind  sweeping  the 
gallery  through  the  crevices  of  the  old 
windows,  and  with  a  smothered  shriek  I 
rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  darted  out, 
and  clapped  it  to  with  a  bang  that  reecho- 
ed through  the  whole  wing  of  the  house. 
Then  by  a  sudden  and  not  uncommon  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  I  shook  off  my  aimless 
terrors,  blushed  at  my  weakness,  and 
sought  my  chamber,  only  too  glad  that  I 
had  been  the  only  witness  of  my  late 
tremors.  As  I  entered  my  chamber,  I 
thought  I  heard  something  stir  in  the  neg- 
lected lumber-room,  whidi  was  the  only 
neighboring  apartment.  But  I  was  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  panics,  and  re- 
solutely shut  my  ears  to  tnis  slight  and 
transient  noise,  which  had  nothing  unna- 
tural in  it ;  for  surely,  between  rats  and 
wind,  an  old  manor-house  on  a  stormy 
night  needs  no  sprites  to  disturb  it.  So  I 
entered  my  room,  and  rang  for  my  maid. 
As  I  did  so,  I  looked  aroimd  me,  and  a 
most  unaccountable  repugnance  to  my 
temporary  abode  came  over  me,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts.  It  was  no  more  to  be 
shaken  off  than  a  chill  is  to  be  shaken  off 
when  we  enter  some  damp  cave.  And, 
rely  upon  it,  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  ap- 
prehension with  which  we  regard,  at  first 
sight,  certain  places  and  people,  was  not 
implanted  in  us  without  some  wholesome 
purpose.  I  grant  it  is  irrational— mere 
animal  instinct — ^bnt  is  not  instinct  God's 

fift,  and  is  it  for  us  to  despise  it  ?  It  is 
y  instinct  that  children  know  their  friends 
from  their  enemies — that  they  distinguish 
with  such  unerring  accuracy  between 
those  who  like  them  and  those  who  only 
flatter  and  hate  them.  Dogs  do  the  same ; 
they  will  fawn  on  one  person,  they  slink 
snarling  from  another.  Show  me  a  man 
whom  children  and  dogs  shrink  from,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  false,  bad  man — lies  on 
his  lips,  and  murder  at  his  heart.  No ;  let 
none  despise  the  heaven-sent  gift  of  innate 
antipathy,  which  makes  the  horse  quail 
when  the  lion  crouches  in  the  thicket — 
which  makes  the  cattle  scent  the  shambles 
from  afar,  and  low  in  terror  and  disgust 
as  their  nostrils  snuff  the  blood-polluted 
air.  I  felt  this  antipathy  strongly  as  I 
looked  around  me  in  my  new  sleeping- 
room,  and  yet  I  could  find  no  reasonable 
pretext  for  my  dislike.  A  very  good 
room  it  was,  after  all,  now  that  the  green 
damask  curtains  were  drawn,  the  fire 
burmng  bright  and  clear,  candles  burning 
8d 
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on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  yarious  fa- 
miliar articles  of  toilet  arranged  as  usual. 
The  bed,  too,  looked  peaceful  and  invit- 
ing— a  pretty  little  white  bed,  not  at  all  the 
gaunt  ftmereal  sort  of  couch  which  haunt- 
ed apartments  generally  contain.  My 
maid  entered,  and  assisted  me  to  lay  aside 
the  dress  and  ornaments  I  had  worn,  and 
arranged  my  hair,  as  usual,  prattling  the 
while,  in  Abigail  iashion.  I  seldom  cared 
to  converse  with  servants ;  but  on  that 
night  a  sort  of  dread  of  being  left  alone — 
a  longing  to  keep  some  human  being  near 
me — possessed  me,  and  I  encouraged  the 
girl  to  gossip,  so  that  her  duties  took  her 
half  an  hour  longer  to  get  through  than 
usual.  At  last,  however,  she  had  done  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  all  my  questions 
were  answered,  and  my  orders  for  the 
morrow  reiterated  and  vowed  obedience 
to,  and  the  clock  on  the  turret  struck  one. 
Then  Mary,  yawning  a  little,  asked  if  I 
wanted  any  thing  more,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  answer  !n  o,  for  very  shame's  sake ;  and 
she  went.  The  shutting  of  the  door, 
gently  as  it  was  closed,  affected  me  un- 
pleasantly. I  took  a  dislike  to  the  cur- 
tains, the  tapestry,  the  dingy  pictures — 
every  thing.  I  hated  the  room.  I  felt  a 
temptation  to  put  on  a  cloak,  run,  half- 
dressed,  to  my  sister's  chamber,  and  say  I 
had  changed  my  mind,  and  come  for  shel- 
ter. But  they  must  be  asleep,  I  thought, 
and  I  could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  wake 
them.  I  said  my  prayers  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  a  heavy  heart.  I  extin- 
guished the  candles,  and  wjis  just  about 
to  lay  my  head  on  niy  pillow,  when  the 
idea  seized  me  that  I  would  fasten  the 
door.  The  candles  were  extinguished, 
but  the  fire-light  was  amply  sufficient  to 
guide  me.  I  gained  the  door.  There 
was  a  lock,  but  it  was  rusty  or  hampered ; 
my  utmost  strength  could  not  turn  the 
key.  The  bolt  was  broken  and  worthless. 
Baulked  of  my  intention,  I  consoled  my- 
self by  remembering  that  I  had  never  had 
need  of  fastenings  yet,  and  returned  to 
my  bed.  I  lay  awake  for  a  good  while, 
watching  the  red  glow  of  the  burning 
coals  in  the  grate.  I  was  quiet  now,  and 
more  composed.  Even  the  light  gossip 
of  the  maid,  full  of  petty  human  cares  and 
joys,  had  done  me  good — diverted  my 
thoughts  from  brooding.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  dropping  asleep,  when  I  was 
twice  disturbed.  Once,  by  an  owl,  hoot- 
ing in  the  ivy  outside — no  unaccustomed 
sound,  but  harsh  and  melancholy ;  once. 


by  a  long  and  mournful  howling  set  ap  by 
the  masti^  ch^uned  in  the  yard  bOTond 
the  wing  I  occupied.  A  long-drawn,  fnga 
brious  howling,  was  this  latter,  and  modi 
such  a  note  as  the  vulgar  declare  to  herald 
a  death  in  the  family.  This  was  a  fimoy  I 
had  never  shared ;  but  yet  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  dog's  mournful  moans  were 
sad,  and  expressive  of  terror,  not  at  all  lUce 
his  fierce,  honest  bark  of  anger,  but  ratber 
as  if  something  evil  and  unwonted  were 
abroad.    But  soon  I  fell  asleep.    How 
long  I  slept,  I  never  knew.    I  awoke  at 
once,  with  that  abrupt  start  whieh  we  iJl 
know  well,  and  which  carries  ns  in  a  se- 
cond from  utter  miconsciousness  to  the  full 
use  of  our  faculties.  The  fire  was  still  bum- 
u)g,  but  was  very  low,  and  half  the  room 
or  more  was  in  deep  shadow.    I  knew,  I 
felt,  that  some  person  or  thing  was  in  the 
room,  although  nothing  unusual  was  to  be 
seen  by  the  feeble  light.    Yet  it  was  a 
sense  of  danger  that  had  aroused  me  from 
slumber.    I  experienced,  while  yet  asleep, 
the  chill  and  shock  of  sudden  alarm,  and 
I  knew,  even  in  the  act  of  throwing  off 
sleep  like  a  mantle,  why  I  awoke,  ana  that 
some  intruder  was  present.    Yet,  though 
I  listened  intently,  no  sound  was  audible, 
except  the  faint  murmur  of  the  fire — ^the 
dropping  of  a  cinder  from  the  bars — ^the 
loud  irregular  beatings  of  my  own  heart. 
Notwithstanding  this  silence,  by  some  in- 
tuition I  knew  that  I  had  not  been  de- 
ceived by  a  dream,  and  felt  certain  that  I 
M-as  not  alone.    I  waited.    My  heart  beat 
on;  quicker,  more  sudden  grow  its  pul- 
sations, as  a  bird  in  a  cage  might  flutter  in 
presence  of  the  hawk.    And  then  I  hnrd 
a  sound,  faint,  but  quite  distinct,  the  dank 
of  iron,  the  rattling  of  a  chain !    I  Ten- 
tured  to  lift  my  head  from  the  pillow. 
Dim  and  uncertain  as  the  lijght  was,  I  law 
the  curtauis  of  my  bed  sh^e,  and  caogfat 
a  glimpse  of  something  bevond,  a  daiker 
spot  in  the  darkness.    This  confirmation 
of  my  fears  did  not  surprise  me  so  mnch 
as  it  shocked  me.    I  strove  to  cry  alond, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word.    Tbe  chain 
rattled  again,  and  tliis  time  the  noise  was 
louder  and  clearer.     But  though  I  strain- 
ed my  eyes,  they  could  not  penetrate  the 
obscurity  that  shrouded  the  other  end  of 
the  chamber,  whence  came  the    sullen 
clanking.    In  a  moment  several  distinct 
trains    of  thought,    like    many-colored 
strands  of  thread  twining  into  one,  became 
palpable  to  my  mental  vision.    Was  it  a 
robber  ?  could  it  be  a  supernatural  Tiidt- 
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ant  ?  or  was  I  the  victim  of  a  cruel  trick, 
such  as  I  had  heard  of,  and  which  some 
thoughtless  persons  love  to  practice  on 
the  timid,  reckless  of  its  dangerous  results? 
And  then  a  new  idea,  with  some  ray  of 
comfort  in  it,  suggested  itself.  There  was 
a  fine  young  dog  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  a  favorite  of  my  father's,  which  was 
usually  chained  by  night  in  an  outhouse. 
Neptune  might  have  broken  loose,  found 
his  way  to  my  room,  and,  finding  the  door 
imperfectly  closed,  had  pushed  it  open 
and  entered.  I  breathed  more  freely  as 
this  harmless  interpretation  of  the  noise 
forced  itself  upon  me.  It  was — it  must 
be — the  dog,  and  I  was  distressing  my- 
self uselessly.  I  resolved  to  call  to  him  ; 
I  strove  to  utter  his  name — "  Neptune, 
Neptune !"  but  a  secret  apprehension  re- 
strained me,  and  I  was  mute.  Then  the 
chain  clanked  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
bed,  and  presently  I  saw  a  dusky  shape- 
less mass  aj)pear  between  the  curtains  on 
the  opposite  side  to  where  I  was  lying. 
How  1  longed  to  hear  the  whine  of  the 
poor  animal  that  I  hoped  might  be  the 
cause  of  my  alarm.  But  no  ;  I  heard  no 
sound  save  the  rustle  of  the  curtains  and 
the  clash  of  the  iron  chain.  Just  then  the 
dying  flame  of  the  fire  leaped  up,  and  with 
one  sweeping  hurried  glance  I  saw  that 
the  door  was  shut,  and,  horror!  it  is  not 
the  dog !  it  is  the  semblance  of  a  human 
form  that  now  throws  itself  heavily  on  the 
bed,  outside  the  clothes,  and  lies  there, 
huge  and  swart,  in  the  red  gleam  that 
treacherously  dies  away  after  showing  so 
much  to  aftVight,  and  sinks  into  dull  dark- 
ness. There  was  now  no  light  left,  though 
the  red  cinders  yet  glowed  with  a  ruddy 
gleam,  like  the  eyes  of  wild  beasts.  The 
chain  rattled  no  more.  I  tried  to  speak, 
to  scream  wildly  for  help ;  my  mouth  was 
parched,  my  tongue  refused  to  obey.*  I 
could  not  utter  a  cry,  and,  indeed,  who 
could  have  heard  me,  alone  as  I  was  in 
that  solitary  chamber,  wfth  no  living  neigh- 
bor, and  the  picture-gallery  between  me 
and  any  aid  that  even  the  loudest,  most 
piercing  shriek  could  summon.  And  the 
storm  that  howled  without  would  have 
drowned  my  voice,  even  if  help  had  been, 
at  hand.  To  call  aloud — to  demand  who 
Avas  there — alas  !  how  useless,  how  peril- 
ous !  If  the  intruder  were  a  robber,  my 
outcries  would  but  goad  him  to  fury ;  but 
what  robber  would  act  thus  ?  As  for  a 
trick,  that  seemed  impossible.  And  yet, 
what  lay  by  my  side,  now  wholly  unseen  ? 


I  strove  to  pray  aloud,  as  there  msbed  on 
my  memory  a  flood  of  weird  legends — 
the  dreaded  yet  fascinating  lore  of  my 
childhood.    I  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men  forced  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  earthly  crimes — of  demons 
that  lurked  in  certain  accursed  spots— of 
the  ghoul  and  vampire  of  the  East,  steal- 
ing amid  the  graves  they  rifled  for  their 
ghostly  banquets ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I 
gazed  on  the  blank  darkness  where  I  knew 
it  lay.     It  stirred — it  moaned  hoarsely; 
and  again  I  heard  the  chain  clank  close 
beside  me — so  close  that  it  must  almost 
have  touched  me.    I  drew  myself  from  it, 
shrinking  away  in  loathing  and  terror  of 
the  evil  thing — what,  I  knew  not,  but  felt 
that  something  malignant  was  near.    And 
yet,  in  the  extremity  of  my  fear,  I  dared 
not  speak ;  I  was  strangely  cautious  to  be 
silent,  even  in  moving  farther  off*;  for  I 
had  a  wild  hope  that  it — the  phantom,  the 
creature,  whatever  it  was — had  not  dis- 
covered my  presence  in  the  room.    And 
then  I  remembered  all  the  events  of  the 
night — Lady  Speldhurst's  ill-omened  vati- 
cinations, her  half- warnings,  her  singular 
look  as  we  parted,  my  sister's  persuasions, 
my  terror  in  the  gallery,  the  remark  that 
"  this  was  the  room  nurse  Sherrard  used 
to  talk  of."     And  then  memory,  stimulat- 
ed by  fear,  recalled   the    long-forgotten 
past,  the  ill  repute  of  this  disused  chamber, 
the  sins  it  had  witnessed,  the  blood  spill- 
ed, the  poison  administered  by  unnatural 
hate  within  its  walls,  and  the   tradition 
which  called  it  haunted.   The  green  room 
— I  remembered  now  how  fearfully  the 
servants  avoided  it — how  it  was  mention- 
ed rarely,  and  in  whispers,  when  we  were 
children,  and  how  we  had  regarded  it  as 
a  mysterious  region,  unfit  for  mortal  habi- 
tation.    Was  It — the  dark  form  with  the 
chain — a  creature  of  this  world,  or  a  spec- 
ter?   And  again — more  dreadful  still — 
could  it  be  that  the  corpses  of  wicked  men 
were  forced  to  rise,  and  haunt  in  the  body 
the  places  where  they  had  wrought  their 
evil  deeds?     And  was  such  as  these  my 
grisly  neighbor  ?     The  chain  faintly  rat- 
tled.     My   hair  bristled;    my   eye-balls 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets ;  the 
damps  of  a  great  anguish  were  on  my 
brow.     My  heart  labored  as  if  I   were 
crushed  beneath  some  vast  weight.    Some- 
times it  appeared  to  stop  its  frenzied  beat- 
ings, sometimes  its  pulsations  were  fierce 
and  hurried ;  my  breath  came  short  and 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  shivered  as 
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if  with  cold;  yet  I  feared  to  stir.  It 
moved,  it  moaned,  its  fetters  clanked  dis- 
mally, tbe  couch  creaked  and  shook.  This 
was  no  phantom,  then — no  air-drawn  spec- 
ter. But  its  very  solidity,  its  palpable 
presence,  were  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  very 
grasp  of  what  could  not  only  affright,  but 
harm ;  of  somethinc^  whose  contact  sick- 
ened the  soul  with  ieathly  fear.  I  made 
a  desperate  resolve  :  I  glided  from  the 
bed,  I  seized  a  warm  wrapper,  threw  it 
around  me,  and  tried  to  grope,  with  ex- 
tended hands,  my  way  to  the  door.  My 
heart  bent  high  at  the  hope  of  escape. 
But  I  had  scarcely  taken  one  step,  before 
the  moaning  was  renewed,  it  changed 
into  a  threatening  growl  that  would  have 
suited  a  wolfs  throat,  and  a  hand  clutch- 
ed at  my  sleeve.  I  stood  motionless. 
The  muttering  growl  sank  to  a  moan 
again,  the  chain  sounded  no  more,  but 
still  the  hand  held  its  gripe  of  my  gaiment 
and  I  feared  to  move.  It  knew  of  my 
presence,  then.  3Iy  brain  reeled,  the 
olood  boiled  in  my  ears,  and  my  knees  lost 
all  strength,  while  my  heart  panted  like 
that  of  a  deer  in  the  wolf's  jaws.  I  sank 
back,  and  the  benumbing  influence  of 
excessive  terror  reduced  me  to  a  state 
of  stupor.  When  my  full  consciousness 
returned,  I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  shivering  with  cold,  and  barefooted. 
All  was  silent,  but  I  felt  that  my  sleeve 
was  still  clutched  bv  mv  unearthly  visit- 
ant.  The  silence  lasted  a  long  time. 
Then  followed  a  chuckling  laugh,  that 
froze  my  very  marrow,  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth  as  in  demoniac  frenzy ;  and  then 
a  wailing  moan,  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  silence.  Hours  may  have  passed — 
nay,  though  the  tumult  of  my  own  heart 
prevented  my  hearing  the  clock  strike, 
must  have  passed — but  they  seemed  ages 
to  me.  And  how  were  they  spent  ?  Hi- 
deous visions  passed  before  the  aching 
eyes  that  I  dared  not  close,  but  which 
gazed  ever  into  the  dumb  darkness  where 
It  lay — my  dread  companion  through  the  . 
watches  oV  ihe  night.  I  pictured  It  in  ' 
every  abhorrent  form  which  an  excited  ' 
fancy  could  summon  up ;  now  as  a  skele- 
ton, with  hollow  eye-holes  and  grinning 
'  lieshless  jaws :  now  as  a  vampire,  with  j 
livid  face  and  bloated  form,  and  dripping 
mouth  wet  with  blood.  Would  it  never 
ho  light !  And  yet,  when  day  should 
dawn,  I  should  be  forced  to  see  It  face  to 
face.     I  had  heard  that  specter  and  fiend 


were  compelled  to  fade  as  morning  bright- 
ened, but  this  creature  was  too  real,  too 
foul  a  thing  of  earth,  to  vanish  at  cock- 
crow.   No !  I  should  see  it — ^tbe  horror- 
face  to  face  I    And  then  the  cold  previul- 
ed,  and  my  teeth  chattered,  and  shiver- 
ings  ran  through  me,  and  yet  there  was  the 
damp  of  agony  on  my  bursting  brow. 
Some  instinct  made  me  snatch  at  a  sbawl 
or  cloak  that  lay  on  a  chair  within  reach, 
and  wrap  it  round  me.    The  moan  was 
renewed,  and  the  chain  just  stirred.    Then 
I  sank  into  apathy,  like  an  Indian  at  the 
stake,  in  the  mtervals  of  torture.    Hours 
fled  by,  and  I  remained  like  a  statue  of 
ice,  rigid  and  mute.    I  even  slept,  for  I 
remember  that  I  started  to  find  the  cold 
gray  light  of  an  early  winter's  day  was  on 
my  face,  and  stealing  around  the  room 
from  between  the  heavy  cni-tdns  of  the 
windo\v.    Shuddering,  but  urged  by  the 
impulse  that  rivets  the  caze  of  the  bird 
upon  the  snake,  I  turned  to  see  the  Hor- 
ror of  the  night.    Yes,  it  was  no  fevered 
dream,  no  hallucination  of  sickness,  no 
airy  phantom  unable  to  face  the  dawn.   Li 
the  sickly  light  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  bed, 
with  its  grim  head  on  the  pillow.    A  man  ? 
Or  a  corpse  arisen  from  its  unhallowed 
grave,  and  awaiting  the  demon  that  ani- 
mated it  ?    There  it  lay — a  gannt  ffieantic 
form,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  half  claa,  foul 
with  dust  and  clotted  gore,  its  huge  limbs 
flung  upon  the  couch  as  if  at  random,  its 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  the  piUows  like 
a  lion's  mane.    Its  face  was  towards  me. 
Oh,  the  wild  hideousness  of  that  &ce,  even 
in  sleep !    In  features  it  was  human,  even 
through  its  homd  mask  of  mud,  and  half- 
dried  bloody  gouts,  but  the  enression 
was  brutish  and  savagely  fierce ;  the  white 
teeth  were  visible  between  the  parted  Ups, 
in  a  malignant  grin ;  the  tangled  Yoat  and 
beard  were  mixed  in  leonine  confusion, 
and  there  were  scars  disfiguring  the  brow. 
Round  the  creature's  wnst  was  a  ring  of 
iron,  to  which  was  attached  a  heavy  but 
broken  chain  —  the  chain  I  had  heard 
clanking.    With  a  second  glance  I  noted 
that  part  of  the  chain  was  vrrapped  in 
straw,  to  prevent  its  gallinff  the  wearer. 
The  creature — ^I  can  not  cfQl  it  a  man — 
had  the  marks  of  fetters  on  its  wrists,  the 
bony  ann  that  protruded  throngh  one 
tattered  sleeve  was  scarred  and  brmsed ; 
the  f(>et  were  bare,  and  lacerated  by  peb- 
bles and  briars,  and   one  of  them  was 
wounded,  and  wrapped  in  a  morsel  of  rag. 
And  the  lean  hands,  one  of  which  held  my 
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sleeve,  were  armed  with  talons  like  an 
eagle's.  In  an  instant  the  horrid  truth 
flashed  upon  me — ^I  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
madman.  Better  the  phantom  that  scares 
the  sight,  than  the  wild  beast  that  rends 
and  tears  the  qnivenug  flesh — the  pitiless 
human  brute  that  has  no  heart  to  be  soft- 
ened, no  reason  at  whose  bar  to  plead,  no 
compassion,  nought  of  man  save  the  form 
and  the  cunning.  I  gasped  in  terror.  Ah  I 
the  mystery  of  those  ensanguined  fingers, 
those  gory  wolfish  jaws  I  that  face,  all  be- 
smeared with  blackening  blood,  is  re- 
vealed I 

The  slain  sheep,  so  mangled  and  rent — 
the  ^ntastic  butchery — ^the  print  of  the 
naked  foot — ^all,  all  were  explained ;  and 
the  chain,  the  broken  link  of  which  was 
found  near  the  slaughtered  animals — ^it 
came  from  his  broken  chain — the  chain 
he  had  snapped,  doubtless,  in  his  escape 
from  the  asylum  where  his  raging  frenzy 
had  been  fettered  and  bound.  In  vain  I 
in  vain !  Ah,  me  I  how  had  this  grisly 
Samson  broken  manacles  and  prison  bars — 
how  had  he  eluded  guardian  and  keeper, 
and  a  hostile  world,  and  come  hither  on 
his  wild  way,  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  snatching  his  hideous  banquet  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  too?  Yes,  through  the 
tatters  of  this  mean  and  ragged  garb  I 
I  could  see  the  marks  of  the  severities, 
cruel  and  foolish,  with  which  men  in  that 
time  tried  to  tame  the  might  of  madness. 
The  scourge — its  marks  were  there ;  and 
the  scars  of  the  hard  iron  fetters,  and  many 
a  cicatrice  and  welt,  that  told  a  dismal 
tale  of  harsh  usage.  But  now  he  was 
loose,  free  to  play  the  brute — the  baited, 
tortured  brute  that  they  had  made  him — 
now  without  the  cage,  and  ready  to  gloat 
over  the  victims  his  strength  should  over- 
power. Horror  !  horror !  I  was  the  prey 
— the  victim — already  in  the  tiger's  clutch ; 
and  a  deadly  sickness  came  over  me,  and 
the  iron  entered  into  my  soul,  and  I  longed 
to  scream,  and  was  dumb !  I  died  a  thou- 
sand deaths  as  that  awful  morning  wore 
on.  I  dared  not  faint.  But  words  can 
not  paint  what  I  suffered  as  I  waited — 
waited  till  the  moment  when  he  should 
open  his  eyes  and  be  aware  of  my  pre- 
sence ;  for  I  was  assured  he  knew  it  not. 
He  had  entered  the  chamber  as  a  lair, 
when  weary  and  gorged  with  his  horrid 
orgie;  and  he  had  flung  himself  down  to 
sleep  without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Even  his  grasping  my  sleeve  was 
doubtless  an  act  done  betwixt  sleeping 


and  waking,  like  his  unconscioQS  moans 
and  laughter,  in  some  frightful  dream. 
Hours  went  on;  then  I  trembled  as  I 
thought  that  soon  the  house  would  be 
astir,  that  my  maid  would  come  to  call 
me  as  usual,  and  wake  that  ghastly  sleep- 
er. And  might  he  not  have  time  to  tear 
me,  as  he  tore  the  sheep,  before  any  aid 
could  arrive?  At  last  what  I  dreaded 
came  to  pass — a  light  footstep  on  the 
landing — there  is  a  tap  at  the  door.  A 
pause  succeeds,  and  tnen  the  tapping  is 
renewed,  and  this  time  more  loudly.  Then 
the  madman  stretches  his  limbs  and  utter- 
ed his  moaning  cry,  and  his  eyes  slowly 
opened— very  slowly  opened,  and  met  mine. 
The  girl  waited  awhile  ere  she  knock- 
ed for  the  third  time.  I  trembled  lest  she 
should  open  the  door  unbidden — see  that 
grim  thing,  and  by  her  idle  screams  and 
terror  bring  about  the  worst.  Long  be- 
fore strong  men  could  arrive  I  knew  that 
I  should  be  dead — and  what  a  death ! 
The  maid  waited,  no  doubt  surprised  at 
my  unusually  sound  slumbers,  for  I  was 
in  general  a  light  sleeper  and  an  early 
riser,  but  reluctant  to  deviate  from  habit 
by  entering  without  permission.  I  was 
still  alone  with  the  thmg  in  man's  shape, 
but  he  was  awake  now.  I  saw  the  won- 
dering surpiise  in  his  haggard  bloodshot 
eyes ;  I  saw  him  stare  at  me  half  vacantly, 
then  with  a  crafty  yet  wondering  look ; 
and  then  I  saw  the  devil  of  murder  begin 
to  peep  forth  from  those  hideous  eyes, 
and  the  lips  to  part  as  in  a  sneer,  and  the 
wolfish  teeth  to  bare  themselves.  But  I 
was  not  what  I  had  been.  Fear  gave  me 
a  new  and  a  desperate  composure — a  cou- 
rage foreign  to  my  nature.  I  had  heard 
of  the  best  method  of  managing  the  in- 
sane ;  I  could  but  try ;  I  did  try.  Calmly, 
wondering  at  my  own  feigned  calm,  I 
fronted  the  glare  of  those  terrible  eyes. 
Steady  and  undaunted  was  my  gaze — 
motionless  my  attitude.  I  marveled 
at  myself,  but  in  that  agony  of  sick- 
ening terror  I  was  outwardly  firm. 
They  sink,  they  quail  abashea,  those 
dreadful  eyes,  before  the  gaze  of  a  help- 
less girl ;  and  the  shame  that  is  never  ab- 
sent from  insanity  bears  down  the  pride 
of  strength,  the  bloody  cravings  of  the 
wild  beast.  The  lunatic  moaned  and 
drooped  his  shaggy  head  between  his 
gaunt  squalid  hands.  I  lost  not  an  in- 
stant. 1  rose,  and  with  one  spring  reach- 
ed the  door,  tore  it  open,  and,  with  a 
shriek,  rushed  through,  caught  the  won- 
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deling  girl  by  the  arm,  and,  crying  to  her 
to  run  for  her  life,  rushed  like  the  wind 
along  the  gallery,  down  the  corridor, 
down  the  stairs.  Mary's  screams  filled 
the  house,  as  siie  ficd  beside  me.  I  heard 
a  long-drawn,  ra<jing  crjr,  the  roar  of  a 
wild  animal  mocked  of  its  prey,  and  I 
knew  what  was  behind  mo.  I  never  turn- 
ed my  head — I  flew  rather  than  ran,  I 
was  in  the  hall  already ;  there  was  a  rush 
of  many  feet,  an  outcry  of  many  voices,  a 
sound  of  SGufiliug  feet,  and  brutal  yells, 
and  oaths,  and  heavy  blows,  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground,  crying,  "  Save  me  !"  and  lay 
in  a  swoon.  I  awoke  from  a  delirious 
trance.  Kind  faces  were  around  my  bed, 
loving  looks  were  bent  on  me  by  all,  by 
my  dear  father  and  dear  sisters,  but  I 
scarcely  saw  them  before  I  swooned  again. 
.  .  .  When  I  recovered  from  that  long 
illness,  througli  which  I  had  been  nursed 
80  tenderly,  the  pitying  looks  I  met  made 
me  tremble.  I  asked  for  a  looking-glass. 
It  was  long  denied  me,  but  my  importu- 
nity prevailed  at  last — a  mirror  was 
brougnt.  My  youth  was  gone  at  one  fell 
swoop.  The  glass  showed  me  a  livid  and 
haggard  face,  blanched  and  bloodless  as 


of  one  who  sees  a  specter;  and  in  the 
ashen  lips,  and  wrinkled  brow,  and  dim 
eyes,  I  could  trace  nothing  of  my  old  8ol£ 
The  hair,  too,  jetty  and  rich  before,  was 
now  as  white  as  snow,  and  in  one  night 
the  ravages  of  half  a  century  had  passed 
over  my  face.  Nor  have  my  nerves  ever 
recovered  their  tone  after  that  dire  shock. 
Can  you  wonder  that  my  life  was  blighted, 
that  my  lover  shrank  from  me,  so  sad  a 
wreck  was  I  ?  I  am  old  now — old  and 
alone.  My  sisters  would  have  had  me  to 
live  with  them,  but  I  chose  not  to  sadden 
their  genial  homes  with  my  phantom  fiice 
and  dead  eyes.  Reeinald  married  anoth- 
er. He  has  been  dead  many  years.  I 
never  ceased  to  pray  for  him,  though  he 
left  me  when  I  was  bereft  of  all.  The  sad 
weird  is  nearly  over  now.  I  am  old,  and 
near  the  end,  and  wishful  for  it.  I  liave 
not  been  bitter  or  hard,  but  I  can  not 
bear  to  see  manv  people,  and  am  best 
alone.  I  try  to  do  w^hat  good  I  can  with 
the  worthless  wealth  Lady  Speldhuist  left 
me,  for  at  my  wish  my  portion  was  shared 
between  my  sisters.  What  need  had  I 
of  inheritances  ? — I,  the  shattered  wreek 
made  by  that  one  night  of  horror ! 
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THE     G5,EAT     WARRIOR     STEAMSHIP. 


The  English  ship,  the  Warrior,  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  fifty-eight 
feet  broad,  twenty-six  feet  draft,  and  six 
thousand  and  fifty  tons  burden.  She  has 
cost  £350,000.  Hence,  she  is  longer, 
broader,  lighter  and  more  expensive  Uiau 
La  Gloire.  So  far,  so  good.  It  is  claim- 
ed, moreover,  that  she  can  outsail,  outfight 
and  outlast  her  French  rival,  ller  ports 
are  higher  than  the  La  Gloire,  and  it  is 
confidently  assorted  that  she  can  blow  the 
latter  out  of  the  water  with  the  greatest 
facility.     Or,  to  quote  the  CornhiU  : 

"  Her  plan  corresponds  with  the  well-known 
spirit  of  our  naval  commanders^  who  hnvo  al- 
ways had  a  passion  for  ^  laying  alongside  *  of  a 
foe.  ....  Even  in  a  crippled  state  the  Waixior 
would  probably  steam  as  fast  as  La  Gloire,  and 


would  certainly  carry  a  loftier  hatteiy  than  fhak 
vaunted  vessel  possesses  at  her  best 

TheWarrior  carries  but  flirty-eight gmis, 
but  the^  are  so  disposed  that  no  fire  ean 
ever  dismount  them,  while  the  remark- 
able  spaciousness  of  her  fightiDg-deek 
gives  facilities  for  handling  the  ffans  with 
ease  and  rapidity,  so  that  the  Admiralty 
claim  for  her  a  groat  superiority  of  power 
'  over  her  rival.  Unlike  the  latter,  she  i» 
not  protected  throughout  by  armor.  ObIt 
the  central  part  of  the  vessel  is  profeedei 
by  shot-proof  plates ;  tho  remainder  ia  fit- 
ted up  with  bulkheads  encased  in  iron. 
Hence  she  is  lighter  than  La  Gloire. 
Other  peculiarities  of  her  constroctioii  are 
thus  described : 
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*'  But  even  with  her  fine  ends  uncased,  an  im- 
mense weight  of  iron  has  to  be  supported.  And 
this  weight  has  not,  as  some  suppose,  been  de- 
termined in  the  case  of  the  Wanior  by  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  were  to  be  carried.  The 
whole  art  of  war-ship  construction  had  to  be  re- 
versed in  this  respect;  the  dimensions  and 
structure  of  the  hull  being  the  first  things  fixed, 
and  the  number  and  positions  of  the  guns  being 
subsequently  settled.  For,  let  it  be  understood, 
there  is  much  more  than  the  guns  and  gunners 
to  be  protected.  In  the  Warrior,  the  engines 
and  boilers,  the  magazines,  shell-rooms,  spirit- 
rooms — all  the  stores  in  fact,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  expose  either  to  fire,  or  to  water — 
are  placed  within  the  shelter  of  the  armor  plates. 
The  engines  and  boilers  alone  occupy  a  length 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty- nine  feet  Here,  then, 
we  see  at  once  that  a  considerable  length  of 
shot-proof  side  becomes  requisite.  That  a  great 
height  of  it  is  also  necessary  will  bo  seen  from 
the  facts,  first :  that  the  ports  must  be  consider- 
ably elevated ;  next,  that  the  plating  must  be 
continued  down  a  few  feet  below  the  water-line, 
in  order  to  prevent  shots  entering  just  beneath 
the  sea's  surface,  or  lower  down  when  the  ship 
is  in  a  sea-way,  or  heeling  under  a  wind ;  and 
finally  that  the  armor  must  be  carried  up  well 
above  the  heads  of  the  gunners,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  properly.  The  side  consists  of  an  or- 
dinary (but  unusually  strong)  iron  ship^s  hull, 
outside  of  which  arc  placed,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, two  layers  of  teak  timber,  one  of  ten 
inches  thick,  and  the  other  of  eight  inches,  and 
upon  the  outside  of  this  mass  of  timber  4^-inch 
iron  plates  are  secured." 

The  cavils  of  skeptics  are  met  as  fol- 
lows : 

Very  mistaken  views  are  held  as  to  the  proba- 


ble action  of  the  shot  and  shell  upon  her  uncased 
extremities,  by  persons  who  have  studied  the 
Warrior's  construction  but  imperfectly.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  ap- 
prehension of  the  ship  there  sustaining  serious 
injury  from  the  fire  of  shells  need  be  entertained. 
The  sides  are  all  of  iron ;  the  beams  are  of  iron ; 
and  thin  iron  decks  are  laid  over  the  beams. 
The  only  combustible  materials  exposed  are  the 
plank  coverings  of  the  iron  deck,  and  such  little 
matters  of  ship  furniture  as  may  be  deemed  in- 
dispensable. The  officers'  cabins  will  be  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  true,  and  the  men's 
messes  in  the  fore  part ;  but  with  the  ship  her- 
self of  iron,  and  with  well- devised  appliances  for 
extinguishing  such  local  ignition  as  may  happen, 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  fire  to  make  pro- 
gress in  her.  But  even  if  it  should,  the  main 
body  of  the  ship  will  be  perfectly  proof  to  it ;  for 
within  the  plated  bulkheads,  and  two  feet  fix)m 
them,  are  placed  inner  iron  bulkheads,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  used  as  water  compartments, 
so  that  vertical  sheets  of  water,  two  feet  thick, 
intervene  between  the  body  of  the  ship  and  her 
extremities :  through  these  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  fire  to  make  its  way.  In  the  neU 
place,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that 
shot  will  do  much  injuiy  to  the  ship's  extremi- 
ties ;  except  to  the  rudder  and  after  stempost, 
perhaps :  these  are  the  weak  points  in  the  War- 
rior, as  in  all  other  screw  ships  of  war,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  in  her  case  been  made 
enormously  strong  and  heavy,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resisting  solid  shot  To  suppose  that 
any  number  of  shot  which  a  ship  is  liki  ly  to 
receive  in  action  would  knock  either  the  bow  or 
stern  of  such  a  ship  as  the  Warrior  to  pieces, 
and  leave  the  cased  portion  only  afloat,  would  be 
to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  strength  with 
which  she  is  built  throughout'' 


Wkbtminster  Palack  Hotel. — ^This  extensive 
strncture  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  a  fine 
building,  occupying  an  extensive  frontage  in  Vic- 
toria street,  and  overlooking  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  six  stories 
high.  The  porch  or  entrance  consists  of  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  design,  and  the  grand  entrance 
has  an  opening  over  it  to  the  roof,  terminating  in  a 
sky-light.  The  galleries  are  liglitcd  by  side  win- 
dows. The  public  coffee-room  is  ninety  feet  long  by 
thirty  wide,  the  richly  ornamented  ceiling  being 
supported  by  scagliola  columns.  Next  to  it  is  the 
dining-room,  seventy  feet  long,  with  numerous  re- 
ception rooms,  a  library,  ladies'  coffee-rooms,  and 
smoking-rooms.  The  other  stories  comprise  sitting- 
rooms  and  suites  of  apartments,  and  some  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bedrooms  and  baths.    The  extent 


of  the  structure  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  seven  hundred  rooms  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  them  being  occupied  by  the  India  Coun- 
cil. The  cooking  department,  which  already  sup- 
plies the  India  House,  is  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  other  departments,  and  the  general  tariff  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  Great  Western  and  Euston 
hotels.  The  hotel,  it  is  expected,  will  be  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  persons  visiting  London  during  the 
parliamentary  session.  Owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  building,  and  the  consequent  tedious  ascent 
that  would  have  to  be  made  to  get  up-stairs,  an  in- 
genious contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  hydraulic  lift 
has  been  designed,  (not  quite  a  novelty  to  Ameri- 
cans,) by  means  of  which,  seated  on  a  sofii  with  tiicir 
luggage,  visitors  may  ascend  and  descend  from  or  to 
any  of  the  six  stories  at  pleasure. — Zoruhn  Exprsu, 
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let,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  (Jorresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Author  of  The  Rise  of  the 
Jhdch  Republic^  in  two  volumes.  New-York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.  1861.  YoL  L 
pp.  682.     VoL  II.  pp.  568. 

Tub  talents  and  achievements  of  Mr.  Motley  in  the 
department  of  history  have  already  registered  his 
name  among  the  very  first  in  the  list  of  modem  his- 
torians. His  historic  work,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic^  won  for  him  high  fame  and  honor.  The 
lovers  of  historic  literature  over  all  the  land  highly 
appreciated  the  researches,  the  ability,  and  fidelity 
of  the  historian,  and  created  a  large  demand  for  the 
work.  And  now,  on  the  announcement  of  the  au- 
thor's history  of  the  Netheriands,  some  thousands 
of  copies  were  ordered  in  advance  of  its  actual  pub- 
lication. The  period  embraced  in  these  volumes 
form  great  chapters  of  surpassing  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  histories  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  relate.  The  actors  in  these  historic  scenes  and 
events  were  men  of  renown.  Their  names  will 
live  while  history  lives.  They  lived  in  troublous 
times.  Their  struggles  and  sacrifices  achieved  vic- 
tories of  momentous  importance  to  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  Protestant  faith*  in  that  age  and  in 
all  after  times. 

The  patient  and  thorough  researches  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley in  the  voluminous  archives  of  the  different 
countries  and  languages  required  for  a  full  and  accu- 
rate presentation  of  all  the  persons  and  events  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  times,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  reading 
and  discerning  public.  These  volumes  of  history 
come  to  us  robed  in  language  at  once  clear,  grace- 
ful, beautiful,  and  forcible. 

It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  notice  like  this  to  convey 
any  just  or  adequate  impression  of  the  historic  inter- 
est and  value  of  these  voluuies.  We  refer  the  read- 
er to  a  far  more  just  and  ample  review  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's work  in  tlie  preceding  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Eclectic,  and  congratulate  tbo  publishers  on 
the  large  orders  for  these  beautifully  executed  vol- 
umes. 

Flowers  of  Hope  akd  Memory.  A  Collection  of 
Poems.  By  Cornelia  J.  M.  Jordan.  Rich- 
mond, Va. :  Published  by  A.  Morria  1861.  For 
sole  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  New-Tork.  Pp. 
830. 

Tius  collection  comprises  one  hundred  and  eight 
poems  or  poetic  effusions  by  a  fair  lady  authoress  in 
the  Virginia  of  the  sunny  South.  They  breathe  the 
warm  and  genial  tone  and  temperament  of  the  clime 
which  gave  them  birth.  They  partake  lai^ely  of  ap- 
propriate sentiment  gathered  from  human  memories 
in  life's  varied  scenes  and  phase  --.      The  inscription 


of  the  coUeetion  fumidief  a  key-note  to  its  dei^ 
and  object,  namely,  ^*  To  the  fireside  and  ^  grKf% 
the  living  and  the  dead  of  a  broken  home  obde, 
this  volume  is  afflectionately  and  tearftilly  fnaeribed 
by  the  authoress."  The  loyen  of  tearful  and  tender 
sentiment,  in  which  a  bereaved  heeit  finds  indul- 
gence, will  respond  to  mndi  of  the  language  of  thtee 
poems.  The  authoress  has  obvionsly  given  utter- 
ance in  this  volume  to  her  own  beireaved  hearft 
tearful  and  tender  memories  quite  worthy  of  ite  va- 
ried themes. 

Pampinxa  and  other  Poexs.  By  Thomas  Bailt 
Aldrich.  New-Tork :  Rudd  &  Corleton.  1861. 
Pp.  72. 

This  volume  comprises  twenty  poems  on  ss  msnj 
different  topics.  The  author  gives  wings  to  bis  po- 
etic fancy  and  roams  abroad  to  sunny  Ituy  and  other 
lands  and  scenes,  real  or  imaginary.  Those  who  are 
in  love  with  dreams  and  poetio  flights,  will 
plume  their  wings,  soar  away,  and  foUov  the 
over  all  his  fancied  realms. 

Brilliant  Colors.^ A  late  En^idi  traveler 
among  the  tribes  of  wandering  Tarlcomsns,  on  the 
plains  of  Tarsus  and  the  mountains  of  Syria,  states 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  brilliant  colors  is  held  in  rety 
high  estimation  among  the  females  of  the  tribeSL 
Every  marriageable  girl  must  have  first  worired  a 
carpet  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  colored  with 
the  choicest  dyes,  as  a  treasure  for  her  maniage 
festival.  From  time  immemorial,  the  art  of  color- 
ing textile  fabrics  lias  been  greatly  priwd.  In  idl 
the  manufacturing  nations  much  attention  is  psid 
to  **  color  chemistry,"  because  superiority  in  this 
particular  department  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  mercantile  success.  France  is  rfi«Hi^piMi^  fyf 
her  silk,  woolen,  and  fine  cotton  fabrics,  and  tbs 
unrivale<l  skill  of  her  colored  chemicals;  and  the 
government  of  that  empire  generally  selecte  the  flnt 
chemist  to  prcsidl)  over  the  royal  tapestry  msnulse- 
tory  in  Paris. 

The  **  Black  Prince."— This  tremendous  flostii^ 
battery,  which  is  now  in  course  <tf  completion  at  Qo- 
van  on  the  Clyde,  is  four  hundred  and  nlmitoon  fcsl 
in  length,  and  measures  six  thousand  and  flftyeew 
tons.  Externally  she  appears  to  be  a  sfa^pdnlj 
handsome  and  very  sharp  screw  veasd,  eonstnMted  to 
carry  forty  guns,  thirty-four  of  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  lower  and  six  on  the  upper  deck.  The 
armor  consisto  of  foiged  iron  plates  rour  and  a  Uf 
inches  thick.  Each  plate  is  fifteen  feet  dz  inches  in 
length  by  three  feet  two  inches  In  breadth,  end 
weighs  upwards  of  four  tons.  Tlie  plates  aie  aB 
fitted  into  one  another  with  groove  and  dmiisil 
joints ;  and  as  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  handrrf 
of  these  used  in  covering  the  outer  suiftee,  ths 
weight  of  the  mere  armor  of  the  vessd  Is  not  te 
short  of  nine  hundred  tons.  The  vessel  is  buUt  in 
compartments.  The  magazines  are  also  inclosed 
and  protected  by  double  bulkheads,  the  qmse  b^ 
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tween  being  capable  of  being  filled  with  water  as  a 
security  against,  as  regards  them,  the  far  more  ap- 
palling accident  of  fire.  Her  engines  are  to  be  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power, 
supplied  with  steam  from  ten  boilers.  It  is  expected 
that  she  will  attain  a  speed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
knots  an  hour. 

Queen  Elizabeth. — The  queen  was  then  in  the 
fiflj-third  year  of  her  age,  and  considered  herself  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Her  garments  were 
of  satin  and  Telvet,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as  big  as 
beans.  A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and 
her  red  hair,  throughout  its  multiplicity  of  curls, 
blazed  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her  forehead 
was  tall,  her  face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes 
small,  her  lips  thin,  her  teeth  black,  her  bosom  white 
and  liberally  exposed.  As  she  passed  through  the 
ante-ciiambcr  to  the  presence-hall,  supplicants  pre* 
sented  petitions  upon  their  knees.  Wherever  she 
glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground. 
The  cry  of  ''  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth,"  was  spon- 
taneous and  perpetual;  the  reply,  '^I  thank  you, 
my  good  people,*'  was  constant  and  cordial.  She 
spoke  to  various  foreigners  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages, being  mistress,  beside  the  Latm  and  Oreek, 
of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.  As  the 
commiddioners  were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  it  was  observed  that  she  was  perpetually  glov- 
ing and  ungloving,  as  if  to  attract  attention  to  her 
hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty.  She 
spoke  French  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  with  a 
drawling,  somewhat  affected  accent,  saying :  Paar 
maafoi ;  paar  le  Dieeu  vivaant^^^  and  so  forth,  in  a 
style  which  was  ridiculed  by  Parisians,  as  she  some- 
times, to  her  extreme  annoyance,  discovered. — Mot- 
lc\fi  History  of  ike  Netherlands. 

It  is  probable  that  the  National  Expenditure  of 
England,  in  18(jl,  will  amount  to  seventy-five  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  which  may  be  roundly  estimat- 
ed as  al»out  equal  to  $375,000,000  of  American  mo- 
ney. We  use  the  words  National  Expendituro,  be- 
cause til  ere  is  also  a  heavy  local  expenditure,  in 
every  county  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting 
to  some  twenty  million  pounds  extra.  That  is,  a 
population  estimated  at  thirty  millions  have  to  pay 
local  and  general  taxes  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £100,- 
OtX),0<)0  in  the  year  1861  ;  equal  to  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  $17  a  head  for 
every  Briti.-^h  man,  woman,  and  child. 

But  of  this  the  sum  of  thirty  million  pounds 
($160,0i.M),0uo,)  is  to  be  paid  in  this  year,  for  the  de- 
fences of  the  country — and  the  extra  sum  of  twelve 
million  pounds  sterling  was  voted  in  1860,  to 
strengthen  the  fortresses  along  the  coast,  particular- 
ly those  oppo.sitc  to  France.  And  this  enormous 
outlay  of  money,  wrung  from  the  labor  and  poverty 
of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  is  caused  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  present  Napoleon  may  one  day  car- 
ry out  the  hostile  intention  of  his  uncle  against  Eng- 
land. 

The  Niece  oe  George  the  Third. — ^Mrs.  Ryves, 
the  niece  of  George  III.,  has  obtained  a  recognition 
of  her  legitiniacy  in  London,  and  thereby  comes  in- 
to possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, anjounting  to  £1,001,643  sterling,  and  also 
£106,.^20  !W  l>o(iuests  from  tlie  royal  family,  and  is 
*'  Princess  of  Cnni])orland  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
as  the  grand-daughter  and  lineal  representative,  in 


the  female  line,  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  Henry 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  intestate 
in  the  year  1790."  Like  the  Gaines  and  Bonaparte 
cases,  this  hinged  on  a  question  of  legitimacy. 

Thx  following  gem  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
body,  for  who  has  not  built  air  castles? 

EN  ESPAGNE. 

I  built  a  palace,  white  and  high. 
With  sweeping  purple  tapestried ; 
No  dusty  highway  ran  thereby, 
But  guarded  alleys  to  it  led, 
And  shaven  lawns  about  were  spread, 
Whero  bird  and  moth  danced  daintily. 

So  gracious  were  its  portals  wide, 
So  fight  and  fair  the  turrets  stood. 
No  flaw  mine  eager  eye  espied ; 
I  fashioned  it,  and  cidled  it  good, 
And  lavished  on  its  solitude 
All  gamishings  of  pomp  and  pride. 

That  was  in  golden  summer-time ; 
The  winter-wind  is  howling  now. 
My  palace  has  passed  out  of  time — 
The  sward  is  only  sheeted  snow. 
Its  hangings  with  the  dead  leaves  blow ; 
There  comes  an  end  to  mortal  prime. 

And  I,  who  laid  it  stone  by  stone. 
Stone  after  stone  do  take  it  down. 
What  if  a  king,  whose  state  had  flown, 
Should  pull  apart  his  regal  crown  ? 
For  kingly  hearts  no  fate  can  frown. 
They  rule  for  ever  o'er  their  own. 

DuBiNG  the  New  Year's  present  making  season  in 
Paris,  Baron  J.  de  Rothschild  sent  Mile.  Emma  Liv- 
ry,  the  **  star**  dancing  giri  of  the  grand  opera,  a  but- 
terfly as  large  as  a  stevedore's  hand,  which  was 
made  entirely  of  diamonds,  rubies,  opals,  and  gold. 

An  Aukrioan  CoimiACTOR  in  Ouba. — A  New- 
York  contractor  has  recently  arrived  in  Havana, 
taking  with  him  one  thousand  laborers,  to  build  a 
railroad,  for  which  he  is  to  roceive  the  round  sum  of 
$4,900,000,  out  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit 
of  $500,000.  There  is  also  an  enterprising  New- 
York  party  there  after  the  contract  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Havana,  for  which,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000  is  to  be  paid. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Argu$, 
writing  from  Wisconon,  at  the  residence  of  General 
Jones,  who  acted  as  second  in  the  Cilley  duel,  says : 
'*  Learning  I  was  from  Maine,  the  General  alluded 
to  the  affaiir,  expressed  admiration  for  Mr.  Cilley, 
and  deep  regret  for  the  unhappy  termination  of  the 
issue.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  life  of  the  murderer  was  unhappy 
in  the  extreme.  Graves  died  the  victim  to  regrets 
and  the  most  horrible  of  horrors.  Two  years  he 
passed  in  sleepless  nights,  with  rooms  lighted,  and 
with  watching  friends,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
have  for  a  moment  leave  his  presence.  He  con- 
sumed the  hours  of  night  in  walking  to  and  fro,  in 
frightful  starts,  in  moans,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and 
in  wild  exclamations.  At  length,  worn  out  with 
mental    anguish,    grief  unmitigated,    and   wasted 


